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Volume LIV JANUARY, 1939 Number 1 


THE COMPAEATIVE AND SUPERLATIVE SUFFIXES 
^EST^ AND -O/ST- IN NOTKERS WORKS ^ 

The two suffixes used in Old High German (and in the other 
Germanic dialects as well) in the formation of the degrees of com- 
parison of the adjective are already found in Gothic -iz-an -ts-taj 
-dz-an- -os-ta^ the former is the general form and is Indo- European 
(cf ^8wov> the latter is Germanic only, and probably 

owes its origin to adverbs in -o (cf. smumundo ^ quickly^ to 
which the comparative and superlative {^)z-, have been 

added ® This new Germanic suffix is m Gothic still restricted to 
the so-called a-stems, but in OHG that is no longer the case, the 
two suffixes apparently bemg used interchangeably. What com- 
plicates things m OHG is the fact that o or e or ^ {lungiro, mngero- 
iungoTo) may be, and in many cases actually is, a short vowel due 
to assimilation or a new, inserted (svarabhakti) vowel."* ButNotker 
makes it perfectly clear that the o is a long vowel by placing a 
circumflex accent (-or-, -osU) on it He furthermore makes a clear 
distmction in the distribution of the suffixes -or- -esU and -or- -osi-, 
m that he limits the former to monosyllabic adjectives and the 
latter to dissyllabic or polysyllabic. Whether this distinction goes 
back further than Notker it is difficult to say for the aforementioned 
reasons. 

^ In as mucli as the new edition of Notker’s works by T Starck and 
myself is not yet finished, all references are to Piper’s 
® Cf Studies in Honor of E Oollitz, p 97 
® Cf Brugmann, Yergl Qramm , il, § 438 
* Cf, SchatZ; Althochd Gramm , § 395 
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MODBEN LANGUAGE NOTES, JANUAEY, 1^39 


List of Adjectives 


dlter- (9) = 
dlterdr- (1) 
altr- (1) 
balder- (1) 
b4zer- (34) 
buzzer- (22) 
p4zeror-(2) 
d-drfter- (1) 

^rhiifter- (1) 
faster- (2) 
frier- (1) 
^nfrier- (2) 
fdller- (1) 

gfi,iizer- (1) 
dnganzer- ( 1 ) 

ger4clier- (3) 

gelicher- (4) 
tingelicher ( 1 ) 


guisser- (5) 
quisser- (3) 
•dnguisser- (2) 
guissagidr- (1) 
li6her- (4) 


cMlter- (1) 

chUiner- (2) 
eli6rzer- (1) 

16ider- (2) 
lieber- (16) 
liebr- (2) 
laser- (1) 
liistsamer- (1) 
Mkker- (2) 


Jltest- (4) 
altist- (1) 


b^zest- (10) 
b4zzest- (4) 


eigmhaftist- (1) 
arhaftest- (1) 


u4rnst- (I) 


qulssist- (2) 


hdhest- (26) 
hdbist- (2) 
bdist- (2) 

cMuskest- (1) 

cbteest- (1) 
chdrzist- (4) 

liebest- (2) 


arger- (2) 
armer- (1) 

diccber- (1) 
enger- (1) 

frdcber- (1) 

fruoter- (1) 


Miter- (1) 

idnger- (6) 

cb^nder- (3) 
lenger- (3) 
dnlenger- (1) 

liehter- (3) 
Under- (2) 
Itttreister- (1) 
minnesamer- (1) 


argcst- (2) 
aigibt (1) 


prodci-t- ( 1 ) 
ticchest- (1) 
tiinneht- (1) 


fre^ ist ( 1 ) 


geiigost- (2) 
geiobust (1) 

glutesi- ( 1 ) 
gnotebt- (12) 
gnOtibt- ( 1 ) 
cnoetest ( 1 ) 


hertobt- (1) 
lieizest- (1) 
iiSingest- (20) 
idngist- (4) 
ingest- (1,G1 ) 

longest- (2) 

lezest- (1) 


kefrdder ( 1 ) 

gemachest- (1) 

gerdber- (1) 

gesprS-chest- (1) gesdnder- (1) 
gelichist- (1) 
ungolichost- ( 1 MSS 

A,B) 

grOonest- (1) 


The figures m brackets refer to the number of occurrences 
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mitter- (1) 
naher- (2) 


r4mer- (1) 
r4doh4fter- (1) 

surfer- (1) 
sichurer- (1) 
smdher- (2) 
semfter- (2) 
6ns4mfter- (2) 
suffer- (1) 
st^rchei- (9) 
stiozer- (2) 
sdozzer- (2) 
stiozzir- (1,G1 ) 
lingemlLzer- (1) 

uuarer- (8) 
uueicher- (2) 
uudrder- (3) 
tinuu^rder- (1) 
nutter- (2) 

zdrfter- (1) 


dnts^zigdr- (1) 
chr^ftigor- (1) 


nahest- (3) 
n^ist- (1) 
namohaftest- (1) 
ndmohaftist- (1) 


sturdiest- (3) 


Tingezamest- (1) 


uultest- (1) 
zdichenliaftest- ( 1 ) 


clir4ftigost- (1) 


ndmer- (1) 
niizzer- (2) 
nter- (1) 
drdinhaf ter- ( 1 ) 
richer- (1) 
rdhter- (5) 
idnrdhter- (3) 
seltsdner- (1) 
scadohafter- (1) 
sndller- (2) 
stdter- (1) 

scdner- (3) 

ttefer- (4) 
tiurer- (6) 


uuarmer- (1) 
uudlcher- (2) 

uutser- (4) 
zuiualter- (1) 
dnzuiualter- (1) 


uuirser- (6) 


mUrist- (2) 


richest- (1) 
rehtest- (2) 


sc6nest ( 1 ) 
scdmst- (4) 

tiurest- (3) 
diurest- (1) 
tllnibest- (1) 


uu41chest- ( 1 ) 


zdizest- (1) 
friiost- (2) 
uuirsest- (7) 
uuirsist- (6) 


ch^nnigor- ( 1 ) chdnnigost- ( 1 ) 

chunmgdro { MS B ) 
chiinnigSro ( MS A ) 

§ruuirdigost- (1) 

fernumistigor- (1) 

hduigor- (1) h4uigdst (1) 

hduiger- (1) 

mamgor- (2) mdmgdst- (1) 

mamger- (2) 
maneger- (1) 


dmezigost- (1) 
tinfrdisigor- (1) freisigost- (1) 

dngeuudltigdr- (1) geuualtigdst- (4) 
inuuertigor- (1) 

mdhtigor- (3) mdhtigdst- (2) 

dinindhtigdr- (1) 
mdhtiger- (2) 
mdhtiger- (1) 

rehtscdldigost- (1) 
sdhgdst- (1) 


sdligor- (5) 
tinsdligor- (1) 


spttottger- (1) 
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strede-Tiualligor- ( 1 ) 
uuehseligor- ( 1 ) 


uuilligor (1) 


uuingor- (1) 

zdhgdst- (2) 

uiiirdigoi' (1) 

/imigust ( 1 ) 

zuiueltger- (1,AB) 

trizzegost- (1) 


sob/igost- (1) 


cenzegost- (1) 
zehmzegdst- (1) 


sibinzegobt- (1) 

htindegor- (1) 

liandegdst- (3) 

(maneger- (1 ) ) 


Tiulnegor- (4) 

uuSnegdst- (2) 



zagor- (1) 

zagost- (3) 

hdldigar- (1,G1 ) 


inderliclidr- (1) 


bdrlicber- (1,G1 ) 

builiuhost* (2) 

geldublichdr- (2) 

geuuahtlichdst- ( 1 ) 

fdlleghchcr ( 1 ) 
geristUcher- (1) 

f611cghchost- ( 1 ) 

hireliclior- (1) 


hdgehcber- (1) 

hiigelubd'it- (1) 


namohcliost- (1) 
tiiomhch^st- (1) 

xiu^hcbei- (1) 

uuShchd&t- (1) 

uudnderlichor- (1) 
uulinderliclier- (1) 





digendst- (1) 


eichendst- (5) 

feruudrfendr- (1) 
ueruudrfener- (1) 
tdugenor- (1) 

feruu6ifendst- (1) 

mbifindendr- (1) 

mittelost- (2) 

t^neheldr- (2) 


laterdr- (2) 


uTiaclierdr- (2) 
sichurer- (1) 


dnluteror- (1) 



ge^retost- (1) 


ferchrdndost- (1) 
gel^rt^st- (1) 
ungeuuartdst- (1) 
fertinost- (1) 


dbenest- (1) 


ddelest. (1) 


A mere glance at the list of ’words that form the comparative 
and superlative degrees in -or-, -ost- wiH reveal that the bulk are 
adjectives m 4g and -U{c)h. (Only a small proportion of them to 
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be sure are here compared, for a fairly complete list see Graff, 
AltJiochd Sprachschatz, ii, 105-109 and iv, 6-8 ) This observation 
offers the explanation for the restriction of the -ost- forms to 
words of more than one syllable. It is a fact that adjectives m 
OHG -lih (Goth. -le%k) are particularly susceptible to the forma- 
tion of adverbs of manner in -Vihho (-Ucho),^ the comparative and 
superlative forms of which appear as -Uhhor, -lihhost Not as num- 
erous are the adverbs m -igo from adjectives m ■‘ig{mahtig etc.'^), 
but numerous enough to give together with those in -Uhho a de- 
cided preponderance of dissyllabic (polysyllabic) forms 
The extension of -dr-, -dsit- in polysyllabic adjectives was further 
aided by rhythmic factors. Notker observes a law of the shortening 
of a vowel m a syllable followmg the stressed one when a third 
syllable is added which has a long vowel {gloubUh - gUulhchdren, 
heilig-heihger) ® There is thus produced a rhythmic succession 
of short, unaccented and long, accented syllables. Notker had a 
keen ear and it is not surprising to find him aware of this fact. A 
natural result of this development was that dissyllabic words with 
a light, unstressed final syllable, as feruuorfen, tunohel, Inter etc. 
also had to take the heavy sufiSx -dr-, -ds^. We have a similar 
situation in Greek, m which adjectives with a short radical syllable 
like cro<j!>d$ ^ wise ^ form the comparative and superlative m -<l>T€po<s 
and -wmros- mstead of -oraro? because of the rhythm. The 

origm must have been just as in OHG the adverb crocks, o*o<^a)r€/)ov, 
crocjxaTaTa in which there was a regular alternation of short and 
long syllables, which was then carried over to the adj'ective. 

An apparent exception to the rhythmic law is that the heavy 
suffixes -haft, -fait, -sdm, -sdn, -reist have not yet become a mere 
formative termmation like -Kh and therefore retam the stress (note 
acute accent), but for that can have only the light comparative 
and superlative forms -ar-, -est-; agam a nice balance between 
accented and xmaccented syllables. 

A second exception, which is also only apparent, is that the 
superlative degree of past participial adjectives with a long radical 
syllable is formed by adding -ost- mstead of -est- ferchrondosta 
I 761, 13, gelertdsten i 65, 24; ungeuudrtdsta i, 696, 11, but if 

® Of Wilmanns, Deutsche Gramm , ii, § § 361, 441, 4 
Gnmn), Deutsche Gramm j nx, 112 
8 Of ZfdPh, XIV, 166 ff 
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we bear in mind that these forms are contractions of ferchronet-, 
gelertet-y ungeuudrtet-, whereas a verb of the third weak conjugation 
(inf, -en) has correctly geeretostun i 679, 18, with the e of the 
pp ending shortened accordmg to rule, the difficulty at once dis- 
appears This fact seems to lend support to the view that the 
rhythmic law is older than Notker. To the analogy of these verbal 
adjectives the monosyllables fertanosten ii 254, 11 with -ost- 
probably owes its origm. 

Dissyllabic adjectives in -en and -el with short radical syllable 
preserve the old superlative endmg -est ebenesten i 284, 10; 
edelesta i 97, 14. For one word zdgora i 239, 27, zdgosten i 105, 
24, 31 ; 145, 22 I have not been able to find an explanation It is 
the only monosyllabic form apart from the above-mentioned 
fertanosten in -or-, -ost-. The word is according to Kluge-Gotze 
a junge Nachbildung zum Subst. mhd zage, ahd zago ^ Feiglmg,^ 
wozu welter mhd. ahd zaghaft^^ (cf. Grimm, Deutsches Worterb. 

s V.). 

The other exceptions may all be traced to scribes, chunmgero 
I 463, 29 m MS A is clearly a scribal error as MS B with chunnv- 
gdro shows, the circumflex on the e can only be understood if 
we assume that it has been substituted for o. hemgero ii 410, 10 
IS a gloss, as is likewise burhchenn ii 363, 9 and therefore cannot 
be attributed to Notker. -era m mdhtigera i 341, 10 in the sentence: 
Tisiu chrdft ist Tcefrddera, unde filo mdhtigera is a case of assimi- 
lation to the preceding adjective. Similarly to be judged, although 
the adjective follows, is i 796, 19, Ddz fiur ist so filo mdhtigera, 
so chleineren geziuges ist. Note m both sentences the circum- 
flex on the ^ with following light suffix. In i 237, 10 we have: 
uuederer dero dunchet tir der mdhtigero? Three lines further we 
read Uudnda nioman nezuiueldt, nube der mdhUgoro si Whether 
it IS absolutely wrong to assign the -igero to Notker it is naturally 
impossible to say categorically, bui; m view of the fact that the 
preponderance of adjectives m -ig- form the comparative and super- 
lative m -or- and -os^-, the weight of evidence points clearly in that 
direction, zuiueligervn in the Categories i 431, 13 occurs m this 
form in both MSS, but the ending -in is not Notker^s The only 
other exception is spHotigera m De Interpretatione i 506, 27. 

, Of the three occurrences of mdnig-{mdneg-)eren two occur in 
the Psalms m the translation of identical Latin verses, and one^ 
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m the Categories (MSS A and B). In as much as the snfJBx -ejr- 
derives from -ag~ (cf Goth manag-) and -ig- may owe its i (IT.B. 
without circumflex accent) to the mfluence of -ig- before a heavy 
endmg;, it is difficult to say whether the -er- or -or- comparative 
suffixes are the regular Notker forms, but since the superlative has 
-ost- (cf. mdmgdston ii 378, 14), I am mclmed to consider the 
latter as such. 

The few -licher- forms are to be similarly interpreted as the 
-iger-y Boethius i 189, 16, assimilation nemdg nieht taz uudrera 
st noh tdz redohdftera si noh tdz Jcote geristlichera si, i 345, 9: 
tero guisserun unde dero fSlleglicherun erteilungo (cf. superl. 
folleglichosta i 774, 10) , Mart Cap i 768, 2 Uudz ist hugelichera 
unde minnesamera uuine^ (cf. superl Boethius i 171, 15 huge- 
lichosta) Sciibal is probably also uuelichera in Boethius i 254, 25 
(cf. 266, 28 superl uuelichdsta) as is uuunderlichera in Psalms ii 
503, 20 (cf II 279, 24 uuunderhchora) , That the scribes actually 
did change the suffix is seen in Mart Cap i 768, 15 ndmolichosten, 
where the o is corrected out of e. In Be Musica i 852, 29 geroiustun 
is incorrectly written for (cf compar geroieroi852,24c). 

huldigaro Psalms ii 381, 15 is a gloss and besides as a translation of 
placabihs we should expect the positive degree of the adjective. Once 
m Boethius 1 147, 13 we find ueruuorfenero but 170, 28 feruuorfenora 
and 163, 21 feruuorfenosten^ again scribal form as in 147, 1 Tcetuen 
for Tcetuon The -era m sichurera 1 27, 27 is doubtful To be sure we 
should expect in a dissyllabic word -or- {*sichurdra) , but if the 
u retained the strong secondary accent of the original (Lat. shurus; 
cf. sichure i 96, 20) the lighter comparative suffix may be correct. 
However, I question this (cf. ZfdA,, lxx, 260). A scribal error is 
responsible for gmssagiora (promptior) in Mart, Gap i 693, 22 for 
^gmssera (cf ZfdA.^ xxx, 341) In three places in the Psalms^ 
two of them in the glosses, the scribe has elided the e of -er- m 
monosyllabic words: altnn ii 330, 22 (G1 ), lielra ii 46, 16, 266, 
10 (Gl). 

Of special interest is the function of the so-called double com- 
parative suffix -eror- ISFotker distinguishes between forder-^ hin- 
der-^ mer-, nider-, 6b er-^ under-^ which he uses m an absolute sense, 
and f6rder6r-y hmderor- etc , m a real relative sense Tien forderen 
redon nemdg ih uuidere sin chad ih, unde disa siderun siho ih in 
note folgen i 187, 16, Ih memo, ddz ter olero sin legrifet ten 
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nideren i 337, 1, So gibet io daz dbera sinen namen demo underen 
I 376, 10, mtn limdero U%1 (inferior pars mea) ii 42, 9, Tero 
sigeeron uuaren zuo dm mlnnera unde dm mera i 75, 13. — 
Tero mennishon natura ist so getan tdz si , anderen dingen 
forderdra si tJnde dber dien tieren Mnderora si. i 95, 10, Uudnda 
er ist in sinero dbsida ofto oberoro dero sunnun ofto nideroro, i 
799, 20, Mugent ir uuerden merdren ddnne helfendd stdrcheren 
ddnne fdrre^ i, 164, 17, Tdiegdgene sint dnderiu diu dna aide in 
demo underen sint s. uudnda siu accidentia sint, unde uone 
underdr en gesprochen nesint s, uudnda siu sint selben dm unde- 
rdsten i 373, 2 Into this group has been drawn the adjective alt^ 
the regular comparative of which is dlter-, but the absolute com- 
parative meanmg as we have it e. g m the word ^ Eltern (parents) ^ 
or in the expression ^ eine altere Dame ^ as contrasted with ^ erne 
alte Dame^ brings it into the category of the above-mentioned 
f order- etc , and we are not surprised to find the double form 
dlterdr- So sint dnderiu ding, tiu dia tat hdbent sdmint tero mdhte. 
tero tat ist naturlicho forderdra (sc. ddnne dm mdht). iro mdht 
ist dber dlterdra (sc ddnne dm tdi) i 578, 21. In two places m 
the Categories the scribe of MS B, unaware of this difference in the 
use of the shorter and longer forms, wrongly substituted the 
shorter (pezero) for the correct longer forms as found in MS A; 
I 441, 18* TJueiz er guisso ddz User mdn bdzero ist sdmo guisso 
uueiz ir uues pezerora er ist 441, 25 . Uuiiz er dber ceneam pizeren 
sd unguisso. tdz er den nebechennet. Us pezerora er si. (cf. Cate- 
gories I 422^ 1). 

I must here forego a further discussion of the comparative in 
Notker. I believe, however, that I have considered the most 
important aspects of the problem, 

EnwAun H. Sehbt 

Cfeorge Washington University 


DIE SONNE GEET ZU GNADEN 

Professor Leo Spitzer in MLN.y 1937, p. 506 f . explains this old 
phrase for the setting of the sun as meaning originally the dymg 
*of the sun. He quotes from the Schweizerisches Idiotileon the 
phrase ^ m Gnaden gehen ’ in th-e sense of dying, he also cites the 
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Eumanian phrase soarele asfinte§te, ^ die Sonne geht nnter ^ with 
the comment of ^aineann ^^das Verschwmden oder der anschei- 
nende Tod der Sonne ist als erne Heilignng des Gestirns ange- 
sehen/^ Assuming that this explams the German phrase he con- 
tinues Der ^ Tod der Sonne ^ ist verklart durch ein christliches 
Wiederaufstehen m sehoneren Spharen, die ihren Ahglanz auf die 
Erde senden. Die Sonne kann fur den Christen nicht anders als 
^fromm/ ^in Gnaden^ sterben/^ He also suggests the halo of 
the samts and quotes from Grimm^s Mythologie (p 601 and p. 
269) cap. 45 of Tacitus^ Germanm which states that the setting 
of the sun ^^so lichten Glanz hmter sich [lasse];, dass er bis zum 
Morgen die Sterne bleiche . . . formas deorum et radios capitis 
aspici/^ ^^die strahlenden Haupter seien gleichsam ein Heiligen- 
schein.^^ It is diflSicult to detect any connection between this 
passage and the German phrase imder discussion. 

Eomantic Karl Moor in SchiUer^s Mauber on beholding the set- 
ting sun exclaims ^^So stirbt ein Held^^ (Act 111^ sc. 2), but in 
German folk tradition we do not find a particle of evidence that 
the Germans ever looked upon the setting of the sun as the death 
or the dymg of the sun. In Stegemann^s long article on ^ Sonne ^ 
m the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aierglaubens^ nil, 36 fi. 
we jBnd that the sun was sometimes conceived as a sort of divine 
person but never as dying. The phrase ^ die Sonne geht zu Golde ’ 
was misunderstood among the Bohemians dass die Sonne zu Gott 
gehe” (die Sunne geht zu Goute, col. 67), but even that does not 
necessarily imply dying. More strikmg perhaps is the list of 
phrases found in different parts of Germany and at different 
periods for the settmg of the sun collected by Jakob Grimm m 
chapter xxiii (meludmg ^Nachtrage^) of his Mythologie"^, Fot 
one of these phrases contams the remotest suggestion that the 
setting of the sun was conceived as a process of dying. 

The phrase is qmte common m the older German, especially m 
the 15th and 16th centuries, and seems to be confined to Upper 
and Middle German. Fischer’s Schwab'isches Worterbuch, the 
8chweizer%sches Idiohhon, Schmeller’s Baynsches Worterbuch re- 
cord passages, but not the Elscsszsches Wprterbuch of Martin and 
Lienhart, though Alsatian authors use the phrase. Of. Wickram, 
Goldfaden, 1557, p. 269® (ed. Bolte) biss aufl den Abent, das die 
sonn zu genaden gieng, also p. 282^^; Jacob Prey, OarteugeseVr 
schaft, 1557, p. 28^® (ed. Bolte) die sonn was zu gnaden gangen. 
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also in his Fastnachtspiel p. xix). Sanders gives from 

Kaisersberg^s Poshll ^ die Sonne geht zn Naden/ One of the three 
instances in Grimm^s Weistumer (i, 744) is also taken from an 
Alsatian source. The examples from the dialect dictionaries should 
be supplemented by chapter xxiii of Grimm^s Mythologie. 

Grimm {loc city p. 617) quotes the following passage from 
Agricola^s Sprichworter (737) ^^es werete biss die sonne wolt zu 
gnaden gen i. e. undergehn und der welt ir gnade und schein 
versagen und zu ruhe gehen.^^ This 16th century writer knows 
that the meaning of the phrase is ^zu Euhe gehen/ though the 
rest of his explanation is confused. On the same page Grimm 
quotes an equally interesting passage from Aventin^s Ohromk 
(1580, 19b). I quote the whole passage: Dergleichen haben sie 
(unser Alt-vatter) ein Weib, Eraw Sonnen/m die zahl der untod- 
lichen Gotter geschrieben/sie erne Konigin des Himmels/nach ir 
den Tag/Liecht/und den ersten Tag genennt . . . dorfft keiner 
sagen/sie gienge unter/must sprechen/sie gieng zu rost (i. e, rest) 
und gnaden/wie dann noch etwan das narrisch gemein Volck 
meint,^^^ We may mfer fiom this that the expression was in 
wide use among the common people m the 16th century. ^Zu 
rost und gnaden^ is one of those phrases characteristic of the 
older German style in which two semantically related words are 
combmed with und. Gnaden here means essentially the same as 
rest. A double phrase we also find in Dietrichs Fluchty 1. 1166 : 
nu wolt diu sunne ze reste und ouch ze gemache nider g§.n, where 
gemache with its abstract MEG sense is the equivalent of reste. 

Gnade in the sense of rest is well established for the older Ger- 
man and for other Germanic languages. Graff^s Ahd Sprachsohatz 
does not offer a clear case for this meanmg, Paul Wahmann in 
his monograph Gnade. Der althochdeutsche Wortschatz im Bereich 
der Gnade y Gunst und Liebe (Berlm, 1937) cites a great many 
examples of OHG gnada, but as they are all taken from religious 
writmgs they have a Christian meaning with a few exceptions of 
secular usage, but he has no example of gnada m the sense of rest. 
Muller-Zarncke and Lexer give examples for MHG, e. g. Iweiny 
1. 5944 f . ich suoche emeu man/unz ich den nicht funden han,/so 
muoz ich guide und ruowe lln. SchiUer-Lubben^s Mnd. Wh. gives 
^ two examples : Sint in den steden de lude sik moghen mit vrede, 

the ITeudruck of the works of Aventin published by the Bayrische 
Akademie the passage is found vol iv, p 89 
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mit ghenaden gheneren mit eren arbeyde (W'lgands Arch., ii, 9) ; 
wen ± schol minen schipper loven, so begmnet it (das Kind) so 
sere to doven, dat ik dat mdt nnderwegen lan^ wil ik lenige gnade 
Mn (Zeno 438) In Middle Netherlandish, too, genad in the 
sense of rest is known. Cf Yerwi^s and Verdam, Middelneder- 
landsch Woordenboeh, ii, 137'9 where several examples are given. 
ON nd8 is frequently used m the sense of rest, especially in the 
plural n48ir. Fritzner^s Ordbog over det gamle norske Sprog after 
giving examples for naSir m the sense of ^ rest at night, sleep ^ 
quotes our German phrase as having the same meaning It should 
be pointed out that in the German ^ Gnade ^ is in the plural, just 
as in ON the plural naSir is generally used in the sense of rest. 
In Old Swedish naadh, noodh m this sense is common and also 
appears frequently in the plural. SoderwalFs Ordbok ofver Svensha 
Medelhds-Sprdhet gives about a dozen examples for this meaning, 
among them such combinations as fndh oc nadher, nadher eller 
ro, 1 fndh ok nadhom. 

There are numerous other expressions in German and related 
languages that make it perfectly clear that the setting of the sun 
was conceived as a going to rest. Many of them are given by 
Grimm, Mythologies, pp. 584 ff and in, 216 fi. From his 'Weu- 
turner (ii, 453) he quotes e die sonne gesasse and from ii, 490 

bis die Sonne gesitzt,^^ i. e. the sun sits down to rest. The con- 
ception IS the basis of the English ^ sunset.’ From the older Ger- 
manic Grimm {loc cit,, p. 616) cites OHG sedal-kanc, OE setel- 
gong, setlrM, to sete glidan, OS sSg sunne te sedle Hel. 2820, geng 
sunna ti sedle ibid. 3423; from later Danish- solen ganger til 
senge, the sun goes to bed, solen gik til hvile, the sun went to rest; 
from MHG diu sunne gerte l§,zen sich zuo reste, die sunne do ze 
reste gie. Schiller-Lubben, iii, 535 gives ^mt westen, tha de 
sunne gheyt tho rusthe.’ The DWb cites ^wenn die sonne , . . 
ZU ruste gehet ’ from Mathesius and a similar phrase from Opitz 
Modern authors also use the phrase; cf Musaeus, Volhsmarchen, 
I, 22 (ed. 1818) ehe die Sonne zu Euste geht. ^Die Sonne geht 
zur East’ is found in Lamprecht von Eegensburg, in Teuerdank 
and in Hans Sachs (cf. DWb s. v. East 4) Grimm quotes from 
the older English ^ until the sun was gone to rest’ The sun is 
supposed to be weary at the end of the day. Wolfram refers to 
the settmg sun as ^ diu muede sunn,’ Parz. 1, 954 The figure has 
been used by modern poets. GriUparzer: (Sonne) ^die taglich. 
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hat sie sich mude gewandelt, znr Enhe geht m unserm Meere^ 
(Das goldne Vhes^ Argonauten, Act I). Jean Paul, Flegeljahre, 
I, 28 ^ obgleich die tief e lane Sonne noch ein mndes Eot . . . tun 
die Scheiben legt^ (DWb s. v. mnde 2) d). 

Similar phrases are ^ de Stmne well to Bedde,^ Eirmenich, Ger- 
mamens Volherstimmen, i, 329* (from a Low German poem from 
Waldeek) ; ^de stmne geit to gade,^ Brermsches W&., i, 474, which 
means to go to one^s chamber to rest/ From MHG Grimm quotes 
^ do diu sunne ze gaden solde gan/ The DWi gives a passage from 
the 17th century ^wenn die sonne ze gaden gegangen ist^ (s, v. 
Gaden 2) b). This expression is also found in Middle Nether- 
landish. Verwijs and Verdam have the following statement under 
Gademe (Mnl, Tf6., ii, 863). I translate* ^‘^Gadem 2) ^chamber, 
room,^ in restricted meaning ^ bedroom.^ Hence the expression te 
gademe (gadem, gaden) gaen, to go to bed, to go to sleep, m refer- 
ence to the sun, to go down. So also High German, e. g. Grimm, 
wenn die Sonne ze Gadem gegangen ist. . . This expression, a 
survival of high antiquity, was no longer understood and gave rise 
to all sorts of corruptions, the phrase to gode gaen probably stands 
for to godem gaen.” Te gode gaen (comen), te gode sijn m refer- 
ence to the sun means to go down, to be down {Mnh Wb,^ ii, 
2007). The followmg comment is added* ^^Gode m this expres- 
sion has probably nothing to do with God (the word is nearly 
always written with a small mitial) but has become unrecognizable 
through popular etymology, but what the original meanmg is, is 
not certain.” The authors suggest connection with godem (gadem) 
or with gold and refer to MHG zu gold gan, in (fur) gold gan 
and the MLG to golde g§,n. ^ Te hove gaen ^ is also a not uncom- 
mon expression in Middle Netherlandish for the settmg of the 
sun. (Of. Mnh Wb., iii, 491.) 

A few times we jSnd ^ under ^ before ^ze genaden.^ Grimm, 
Weistumer^ iii, 510: e diu sunne under zu genaden gienge, the 
same we find in a Weistum quoted in Grimm^s Deutsche Bechts- 
aUertumer^:, i, 52. Here the idea of going down is doubly expressed, 
before the sun went down — to rest. 

Though the Schwexzensches IdiotiJcon records the phrase ze 
Gnaden gan in the sense of sterben, we are not justified in apply- 
ing this meaning to the sun. For the Schweizerisches Idiohhon 
states distmctly that the phrase m this sense is used of human 
beings. The phrase can only refer to the death of a Christian. 
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The MHG phrase dm s§le fuor zen gn^den is rendered by Miiller- 
Zarncke with ^ zu ihrer ewigen Euh/ A corresponding phrase is 
found in Middle Netherlandish^ ter genaden gaen (also ter genaden 
varen^ sijn) used of a dying person or a departed one. The M%d’ 
delnederlandsche WoordenloeTc believes this to be an abbreviation 
of ter Gods gnaden gaen and hesitates to connect it with genade 
in the sense of rest, though it admits the possibility of this inter- 
pretation (ii, 1380). Lexer, like Mnller-Zarncke, explains genade 
m phrases like dm slle ze geni^den kam, ze genS,den ist sin s^le, die 
himelischen genade with ^rnhige Lage, Behagen, Gluck, Gluck- 
seligkeit ^ It IS hardly possible to decide whether m these phrases 
genl-de meant rest or whether from the very beginnmg of Chris- 
tian usage genade meant divine grace or favor, but as the word 
occurs in the sense of rest m Middle High German, Middle Low 
German, Middle Netherlandish and Old Norse there can be no 
doubt that it must have had that meanmg also in Old High 
German. 

Our phrase considered by itself can only mean the sun goes to 
rest, for Gnade and its plural in the old language meant rest, con- 
sidered m connection with the numerous related expressions the 
evidence is overwhelmmg that this must be the meaning and that 
it cannot refer to the dying of the sun. We must return to the 
explanation given by Jakob Grimm many years ago. 

John A Wahz 

Harvard University 


AN UNPUBLISHED BALLAD-TEANSLATION BY SCOTT, 
TEE BATTLE OF KILLIEGRANEIE 

On February 21, 180T, Wxalter Scott wrote Eobert Surtees. 

I wonder what other ballads Mr Eitson intended to insert in the little 
collection The Latin song, which you mention as a favourite of the 
old heroe of 1745, was probably Kennedy’s Praehum GilUecrankiensef in 
leonine Latin, which I translated into doggrel verse, at Eitson’s instance, 
and for his collection If Mr Frank wishes to have those verses which are 
alluded to in Mr R’s letter to me, I will send them They are absolute 
doggrel, but very literal 

This translation must have been made some four years earlier, for 
in a letter to Eitson of September 11, 1803, Scott writes . 
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Your criticism on the translation of Killiecrankie verse 8th ^ is quite 
just pray let it run thus 

He left the boar on Speys bleak shore 
He left the wolf at bay 
The whiggish race like hares to chase 
And course the false Mackay 

I inclose in this packet Pennicuikes ® poems from which I have rendered 
Kennedy’s poem 

Through the kind permission of the Morgan Library I am able 
to print the original Holograph Manuscript of an Unpublished 
Poem by Walter Scott/^ The Battle of Eilhecranlm, presented by 
Scott to A. G. Hunter of Blackness in 1805. Hunter^s MS note at 
the end of the 3^ quarto pages runs as follows 

The above translation was made by, & is in the handwriting of Walter Scott 
Esqr and was piesented by him to me — being intended to accompany an 
Engraved Port^ of Lord Dundee, fiom the Origi Picture in the possession 
of the Duke of Montrose, which I had been the means of obtaining from 
the Miss Youngs of Auldbar in Angus, (for His Giace,) — in whose Family 
it had remained upwards of a centuiy — ^And is, so far as I have been able 
to learn, the only Genuine Port^ of Lord Dundee, known to exist — 

This spirited Effusion has never yet been published nor do I believe 
Mr Scott has any other copy of it 

Novemb^ 1811 Alex^ G Hunter 
I got it from W S about six years ago — i e 1805 

As far as I can determine, Hunter appears right in considering the 
piece never to have been published, though there is always the pos- 
sibility that it may have appeared in some contemporary collection. 

Since Scott^s poem is a translation, Kennedy’s Latin original m 
Pennecuik’s Collection may be mcluded also for the sake of com- 
parison. Such a comparison should justify Hunter’s description 
of the English piece as a "spirited Effusion” rather than its 

^ “ With respect to the eighth [stanza] I know not what to say without 
applying to yourself with great humility for another line if the present 
rhyme cannot be rendered more analogous 

To course like stags the Lowland Whigs 
this my dear Sir, cannot remain for your own sake all the rest being 
conceived in your usual fluency which I have ever regarded with pleasure 
and admiration ” — Eitson to Scott, 2nd July, 1803, 

®Pennecuik’s (Alex ) ColleoUon of Soots PoemSf 1769, is in the Abbots- 
ford Library, [This and the preceding note are from Grierson’s edition of 
Scott’s letters ] * 
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author^s own modest allusion to it as " absolute doggrel/^ for Scott 
skillfully brings out all the details of the ongmal, yet heightens the 
effect with elaborations of his own, — and particularly by the use 
of the clanging internal rh3^mes changes a respectable performance 
in the Latin into a dashing battle lyric m the English. 


To A G Hunter of Blackness from 
Walter Scott Esqr 

The Battle of Killiecrankie 
Transla ted from the Latin 

Gramius notabihs colligerat mon- 
tanos & 

I 

The glorious Graeme of deathless 
fame 

Brought down his mountain band 
The southern race in route they 
chace 

Claymore and targe in hand 
The Lowland png and canting whig 
In headlong flight were roll’d 

111 foul retreat the Dutch be ^t 

Their breeches manifold® 

II 

O wondrous Graeme * Herculean 
frame 

And Faith unstained by fear! 
Thou well couldst fire to deeds of 
ire 

The agile mountaineer 
Though twice thy force opposed thy 
course 

In deep and dark array 
Yet swept thy sword the foreign 
Lord 

And stranger race away 


Alexander Pennecuik, CollecUon of 
Soots Poems, 1769^ 

Praelium Gilliecrankium 
Cantilena 


1 

Grahamius notabihs coegerat Mon- 
tanos, 

Qui clypeis «: gladiis fugflrunt 
Anglicanos 

Pugerant Vallicolae atque Puritani, 
Cacavere Batavi <x Cameroniani 


n 

Grahamius mirabilis, fortissimus 
Alcides, 

Cujus regi fuerat intemerata fides, 
Agiles montxcolas marte inspiravit, 
Et duplicatum numerum hostium 
profligavit 


®The last two lines of this first stanza have been scratched out with 
heavy black ink, not Scott’s, yet, except for the first three words, they 
are easily decipherable " Retreat ” is the suggestion of Mr R B Hasel- 
den of the Huntington Library 

* This piece has been printed by Mr J L Weir in 'Notes and Queries of 
January 22, 1938, p 60 The version here given corresponds to the volume 
in the library of Harvard 
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III 

Of noble birth & nobler worth 
A Peer of old renown 
His blade so true Dumferline drew 
And hewd the traitors down 
With heart of faith and hand of 
death 

Old Scotlands Hector gray 
O’er helms of steel through ranks 
that reel 

Pitcur led on the way 


IV 

For James’s right Glengary’s might 
The field with slaughter strowed 
Not he thiough fire, who bore his 
sire 

Such zealous duty shewd 
The men of Skye of metal high 
They shared their chieftains 
toils 

Both sire and son to fight rushed on 
Macdonalds of the Isles 


V. 

Maclean the bold fought as of old 
Amid his martial clan 
From foemen such the tardy Dutch 
With speed unwonted ran 
The stout Loehiel with dirk of steel 
And many a Cameron there 
The Southron fell dispatched to hell 
And bore their spoils to Blair 


ill 

Nobilis apparuit fermilodunensis, 

Cujus in rebelles stringebatur ensis, 

Nobilis oc sanguine, nobilior virtute, 

Begi devotissimus intus oc m cute. 

IV 

Pitcurius heroicus, Hector Scoti- 
canus, 

Cui mens fidelis fuerat, oc mvicta 
manus , 

Capita rebellium is excerebravit , 

Hostes unitissimos ense dissipavit 

V 

Glengarius magnanimus atque belli- 
cosus, 

Functus ut Aeneas, pro rege ani- 
mosus , 

Fortis atque sternuus hostes ex- 
pugnavit, 

Sanguine rebellium campos coloravit 

VI 

Surrexerat fideliter Donaldus in- 
sulanus, 

Pugaverat viriliter cum copiis Sky- 
anis 

Pater atque filii non dissimul§.runt, 

Sed pro rege proprio unammes 
pugnArunt 

VII 

MacLeanius, circumdatus tribu 
martiali. 

Semper devmctissimus familiae re* 
gall, 

Fortiter pugnaverat more atavorum, 

Deinde dissipaverat turmas Bata- 
vorum. 

vhi 

Strenuus Lochiehus, multo Came- 
rone, 

Hostes ense peremit, « Abrio pugi- 
one. 
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VI. 

Bara, Glencoe, Keppocli also 
And Balloch and his brother 
They knew the claims of good King 
James 

And would not brook another 
And Appine too his faulchion drew 
With Stuarts brought from far 
And Canon sage did guide their rage 
And marshaird all the war 


VII 

There too was he from Hungary 
Who for his prince did come 
And turnd his dirk from faithless 
Turk 

Gainst falser whigs at home 
The tutor sage to battles rage 
Clanronalds broadswords brought 
And with his clan to act a man 
Their stripling Captain fought 


VIII 

Glenmorison from wood and glen 
A huntsman warrior came 
His carbine true to earth he threw 
And drew his sword of flame 
He left the doe and bounding roe 
He left the stag at bay 
The whiggish race like deer to chase 
And course the false Mackay 


Istos oc intrepidus orco dedicavit 

Impedimenta hostium Blaro repor- 
tavit 

ix 

MacNeilius de Bara Glencous Kep- 
pochanus, 

Ballechinus cum fratre, Stuartus 
Appianus, 

Pro Jacobo Septimo f ortiter gessere , 

Pugiles fortissimi feliciter vicere 

X 

Canonius clarissimus, Gallovidianus, 

Acer oc indomitus, consilioque sanus , 

Ibi dux adfuerat, spectabilis per- 
sona, 

Nam pro tuenda patria hunc peperit 
Bellona 

XI 

Deucalidoni dominum spiraverat 
Gradivus, 

Nobilis « 3uvems, fortis oc activus; 

Nam, cum nativum pnncipem exu- 
lem audiret, 

Eedit ex Hungana, ut regi in- 
serviret 

XU 

Illic oc adfuerat Tutor Ranaldorum, 

Qui strenu^ pugnaverat cum copiis 
virorum, 

Et ipse capitaneus, aetate puerili, 

Intentus est ad praelium spiritu 
vinli 

Xlll 

Olenmoristonus junior, optimus bel- 
lator, 

Subit6 jam factus est, hactenus 
Venator , 

Perduelles Whiggeos ut pecora 
prostravit, 

Ense oc fulmineo MacKaium fuga- 
vit 
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IX 

While Tummells wave by rock & 
cave 

From Blair to Tay shall run 
Claymore and targe in highland 
charge 

Shall rout the pike & gun 
And you ye true, your blades that 
drew 

For Scotlands laws & king 
In stoned lays your deathless praise 

Immortal bards shall sing 


XIV 

Regibus « legibus Scotici con- 
stantes , 

Vos clypeis « gladiis pro prmcipe 
pugnantes , 

Vestra est victoria, vestra est cx 
gloria , 

In cantu « histona perpes est 
memona 


Only a single comment is necessary — regard to Canon sage ’’ 
mentioned at the end of Scott’s sixth stanza, Scott wrote Lord 
Montagu, March 4, 1819 

Hogg IS here busy with his jacobite songs I wish he may get hand- 
somely through for he is profoundly ignorant of history and it is an 
awkward thing to read in order that you may write I give him all the 
help I can but he sometimes poses me For instance he came yesterday 
open mouth enquiring what Great dignified Clergyman had distinguished 
himself at Killiecrankie — not exactly the scene where one would have 
expected a churchman to shine — ^and I found with great difficulty that 
he had mistaken Major General Canon calld in Kennedy’s latin song 
Canonicus Gallovidiensis for the Canon of a Cathedral Ex ungue leonem 

The piece appears under the title Praelmm Gilliecrankianum ” 
as Song XVIII in The Jacoltte Rehcs of Scotland, first senes, 
1819, Amusmgly Hogg writes m his Notes ” to the poem, page 
200 

** * Canonicus clarissimus Gallovidianus,’ &c by many readers supposed to 
mean some great Galloway priest who had made a figure in the battle, 
refers to Colonel Cannon, who was a native of that country ” 


Tema& Technological College 


Alan Lang Steoxjt 
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NEW FACTS EELATING TO THE BIOGRAPHY OF 
JACQUES CAZOTTE 

Previous investigators have already pointed out the following 
facts concerning the biography of Cazotte (1) that he was born, 
either in 1719 or 1720, in the city of Dijon, where he attended the 
Jesuit College and became friendly with Jean-Prangois Eamean 
and Antoine Bret, (2) that, at an early age, he went to Pans, be- 
came a protege of Maurepas through the influence of his elder 
brother, the abbe Chr^tien-Nicolas Cazotte, and studied to become 
an officer of the marine, (3) that, as an officer of the marine, he 
resided in Martinique for a number of years, during which time he 
was granted one leave to return to Pans; (4) that, after he had 
permanently returned to France, he found that the letter of credit 
given him by Pere Lavalette for his possessions in Martinique was 
worthless, and that he was one of those who helped to bring about 
the downfall of the Jesuits in 1761, (5) that, failing to obtain a 
pension from the government, he went to live in the village of 
Pierry and became a devout Martmist, (6) that he was arrested 
m 1792 for writmg violently anti-revolutionary letters and was 
placed m the prison of the Abbaye Saint-Germam-des-Pr6s, from 
which he was rescued, durmg the September massacres, by the 
bravery of his daughter, Elisabeth, (7) that he was re-arrested, 
tiled, and guillotmed in September, 1792. 

A study of other documents pertaining to Cazotte has allowed 
me to amplify and to add to the above-mentioned groups of facts. 

1. Cazotte was born on October 7, 1719, in the parish of Saint- 
Medard of Dijon.^ He was the younger of the two sons of Bernard 
Cazotte and of Mane Taupm Cazotte, a native of the neighboring 
town of Vitteaux.® His actual place of birth is unknown.® He 

^Begistres parotsstauce de la mile de Di^on, Paroisse Saint-M4dard, B 
560 

^Loc o%t, 

® C14ment-Jaiiin {Les vteilles matsons de Dzjon [Dijon, 1890], p 25) 
believes that the house located at no 9 rue Cazotte was the Cazotte home- 
stead There is nothing about this house, however, which indicates that it 
was the birthplace of Jacques Cazotte (see Foisset, ‘Rapport sur les 
hommes illustres dont la demeure ^ Dijon est authentiquement connue,’ 
Mimotres de VAcadimte de Dxjon, 2nd series, n [1852-1853], xliv) The 
street itself was named for Claude- Joseph Cazotte, a nephew of Jacques, 
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probably attended the Jesuit College of Dijon so that he might be 
under the watchful eye of an uncle, who was a member of the 
Society of Jesus ^ After receiving the degree of lacheher en 
droit, ^ he was admitted into the body of lawyers of Di^on on July 
18, 1740 

2. Cazotte seems to have left Dijon for Pans durmg the last 
months of 1740 or at the begmning of 1741J His brother, the 
abbe, was, at that time, an ofBcial of the diocese of Chalons ® and 
was intimate with the comte de Choiseul, the bishop of this dio- 
cese. Choiseul introduced Cazotte to Maurepas, who excused his 
young protege from serving as an eUve of the marine, providmg 
that he spend two years learning marine ® law at the home of a 
procureur^^ During this period, Maurepas paid him the sum of 
1200 livres, the regular salary of an Sieve for a similar term^^ 
When this period of study was over, he received the brevet of an 
Scrivam ordinaire on March 1, 1743 and started his official duties 
at Le Havre In 1744, he was transferred to Brest, but this 
jear marked the begmnmg of formal hostilities between England 
and Prance in the War of the Austrian Succession, and Cazotte 
served in three or four naval campaigns^® on board vessels that 

* Kouhette and Target fils, Mimotre mr les demandes form^es oontre le 
Cfineral et la 8oct4t4 des Jismtes (Pans, 1761), p. 10 Rouhette and 
Target fils were Gazette’s lawyers during his suit against the Jesuits, and 
it IS probable that this memoir was written by Cazotte himself 
® Archvoes de la Marne, E 80 

® See extract from the Regxstres de Parlement, Arch de la Marne, E 80 
^Cazotte {(Eu'ores [Pans, 1817], ni, p 243) states that he left Dijon 
at the age of nineteen, but he was either approaching or had past his 
twenty-first birthday 

® Aroh de la Marne, E 84 

® Cazotte states only that he studied law at this time, but since he had 
already received the degree of haoheUer en droit, he must have studied the 
law directly pertaining to his future profession 
^®See ‘M4moire h. Mgr le due de Praslin . . ’ and ‘M4moire des 
services de Cazotte Archives nationales, ^Colonies E, 66 (Cazotte) 

Loo oit 

la Arch, de la Marne, E. 80 

See ‘ M4moire Mgr le due de Praslin , ’ and ' M4moire des services 
de Cazotte Arch nat,, etc 
^*Loc cit 
^^Loo. cit 
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guarded the coasts of Spam and of Africa One of these cam- 
paigns seems to have taken him to Samt Dominique with the 
squadron of M. de FEtenduere On his return from this voyage 
in 1746^ he was stationed at Rochefoit in the detail des apro- 
visionnements des colonies On the first day of the following 
year, he became an ecnvam pnnapal,^^ was charged with the 
duties of controleur aux lies du Vent a few months later/® and 
finally, in September, 1747, received orders to embark for 
Martmique/^ 

3* En route to Martinique, the English captured the vessel on 
which Cazotte was a passenger, and his trunks were seized Later, 
these trunks were reclaimed for Cazotte and confided to a scribe 
named Beaumont, who sold the effects contained in them for his 
personal profit. Beaumont was ejected from the service, but 
Cazotte was never reimbursed for his heavy financial loss 
In a letter written at Martinique on September 23, 1748, 
Cazotte applied for the position of garde des sceaux m order to 
arrange his affairs which his d6placement, les malheurs de la 
guerre, et la diflSculte en ce pays ont mis en fort mauvais etat 
Even at this early date, the relations between Cazotte and his 
superior officers had become strained, smce he stated in his letter 
that the governor-general and the intendant had recommended 
others for this position His letter of application was evidently 
disregarded, but he received the title of controleur on January 1, 
1749 and of commissaire ordma%re on April 1, 1750 
Shortly after Cazotte received the title of commissaire, the 
Prench government decided to abandon its defenses on the island 
of Sainte Lucie, Conformmg to the instructions of the mtendant, 
Hurson, Cazotte departed for this island where he took part in 
the destruction of the fortifications and from where he wrote, on 

‘ M4inoire k M. de Boynes . / Arch nat , “Colonies E 66 (Cazotte) 

Memoire d Mgr le due de PrasUn , , etc 

Log cit , and M^moxre des services de Cazotte . , etc. 

Arch de la Marnej E 80, 

Mim d Mgr le due de PrasUn . , etc. 

Arch nat , Colonies 59 

Loc cit , and Mim d Mgr le duo de PrasUn . , , etc 

Arch nat , Colonies C®A 58 
Arch de la Marne, E. 80 
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October 24, 1750, that he was doing his utmost to manager les 
fonds du Eoi et sauver ses effects/^ He was^ indeed, so con- 
scientious that he spent over 4000 livres of his own funds to hire 
and to feed additional laborers w'-ho would help to speed up the 
operations He w'’as not reimbursed until considerably later 
Upon his return from Sainte Lucie, Cazotte was directly affected 
by the greed and lawlessness of his superiors The intendant, 
Hurson, had taken possession of his house without deigning to 
give him any compensation in return To make matters worse, 
Cazotte had spent 1000 ecus on the house and for gardens around 
it from which he might draw his subsistence. With these losses, 
he wrote in a letter of February 17, 1751, he was completely with- 
out resources.^^ A few months later, he complained that he had 
received no gratification for his services up to 1751.^® Even after 
this date, he was given only the salary of an ecrivain principal 
Because Cazotte had never been completely cured of a fever 
which he had contracted m Eochefort and because his stay in 
Sainte Lucie had aggravated this illness, he was granted a leave of 
six months to return to France.®^ On July 25, 1752, he disem- 
barked at Brest.®^ 

It is already known that Cazotte wrote two anonymous bro- 
chures on music and two ballads which later served as the basis of 
OUivier during his leave in Pans He also penned at this time 
another important work, his account of the operations at Mar- 
tinique, written m the form of a memoir at Fontamebleau on No- 
vember 2, 1753, in which he outlmed the changes necessary to be 
made concernmg the duties confided to the commissaire and to the 
contrdle'i,r of the lies du Vent He also took advantage of this 
opportunity to complam again of his poor salary and of his lack 
of leimbursement for losses sustamed m Martmique.®® 

^^Arch nat.y Colonies 59 

letter of ^February 17, 1751 

Log at Cazotte probably exaggerated the state of bis finances We 
shall see that he loaned 33,000 livres to P^re Lavalette during the year 
1761 He may, however, have been authorized to make this loan from the 
funds of the king 

at letter of May 23, 1761. 

^ lUd , letters of April 13, May 23, and July 15, 1751 

Ibid , letter of July 25, 1752 

‘ M^moire sur les changements k faire . . Arch nat , Colonies C®-^ 

60 . 
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It may have been owing to leasons of health that Cazotte greatly 
overstayed his leave of six months m Pans It was only on 
February 17, 1754 that he xetnined to Martinique, after having 
suffered excessively from a rough, twenty-eight day crossing 

Cazotte^s second encounter with lawless superiors took the form 
of a struggle against the greed of the governor of Martinique, 
Eouille de Eaucourt The two men had originally been good 
friends and had lived together Suddenly they grew cold, and 
Eouille, wishing to retain the house, which was rented by Cazotte, 
as well as the furniture which belonged to Cazotte, sent a guard, 
armed with a gun and bayonette, to eject his former friend from 
their mutual dwelling. Cazotte was advised by the governor-gen- 
eral, Bompar, to have recourse to justice. An officer, authorized 
by Bompar and sent by the procureur-gineralj tried to leclaim the 
furniture, but he was east into prison, the furniture was con- 
fiscated, and the affair ended 

Cazotte had another encounter with Eouille during the Seven 
Years^ War Eouille, fearing that the English would lay siege to 
Saint Pierre, bought the entire stock of a merchant named Guis 
in order not to lack provisions. This purchase was to be paid by 
the funds of the kmg. When Guis presented the bill, Cazotte re- 
fused to pay it, saying that it would first have to be approved by 
Bompar The governor immediately flew mto a rage. He com- 
manded a detachment of men to arrest Cazotte and even marched 
at the rear of his troops in order to see that his orders were car- 
ried out During the assault, which lasted three hours, Cazotte 
was lightly wounded m both hands The result of the affair was 
not entirely satisfactory to Cazotte, who wrote . 

Le scandale [over the affair] 4tait bien grand dans le public Le 
gouvernement general me montra de la sensibility On promit qu’on 
rendrait compte de mon affaire et I’on Ta fait mais on s’est bien gardy 
de me donner auenne satisfaction vis-li-vis du public II ne faut pas 
detruire une idye qu’on a eu tant de peine ^ enraciner, c’est qnhl n’y a 
point ici d’ofi&ciers de justice, de police ou de finances, quelqu’dlev4 qu’il 

letter of February 17, 1754. 

Arch nat , ^Colonies E 66 (Cazotte), letter of August 9, 1756, and 
Archives des Ajfaires itranghres, Amyrique, tome 25 (Indes occidentales, 
tome 22), folios 228-238 

Bompar was, at that time, on an expedition planned to help the in- 
habitants of Guadeloupe during the siege of that island by the English. 
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soit, qui soit a Tabri d’un coup de main Ni sa place, ni sa conduite ne 
doivent I’en gaiantir, et il est, k cet 4gard, au droit des simples citoyens 
qui n’en ont aucun et qui sont sujets au capiice du piemier ou du dernier 
niihtaxie 

Aussi la 3 ustice se rend-elle en tremblant ou plutdt, d^s qu’il s’agit d’un 
homme de cet dtat, on n’en rend point 

Of even more seriousness to Cazotte than his personal troubles 
with colonial officials were the vicious accusations of graft and 
selfishness made against him by his enemies.®^ These accusations 
he has listed in a memoir written directly after his permanent 
leave to France.®® 

Probably owmg to the strain of his labors, Cazotte again be- 
came seriously ill, this time by an attack of scurvy. While trans- 
latmg a volume of procedures, written at the order of the king 
of Spam, concerning the return of fugitive slaves from Spanish to 
French colonies, this disease affected his eyes, and he became par- 
tially blind This affliction forced him to return permanently 
to France sometime between May and November, 1759,'^^ 

4. Cazotte^s participation m the Lavalette affair has already 
been thoroughly investigated I would like to emphasize, how- 
ever, the fact that, until he received a final terse, negative re- 
sponse from Ricci, general of the Jesuit Order, in reply to his re- 
quest that he be given the money owed him, Cazotte never lost 
his profound faith and trust m the Company of Jesus. When he 
left Martinique, the P^res Lavalette and Fayard gave him a letter 
of credit for his twenty negroes, a large quantity of cattle, and 
some cash So great was his trust m these fathers that he left the 

Arch des Affaires Strangkres, etc 

Cazotte was, in reality, an honest and highly capable officer His 
memoir to Ohoiseul {loc oit ) contains an excellent analysis of France’s 
unstable colonial administration and his remedies for its weaknesses A 
concrete example of his ability as an administrator is the fact that he 
completely equipped a flotilla of twenty vessels in the incredibly short 
time of four days (see M4m d Mgr le duo de PrasUn , etc ), 

* Memoir e/ Arch de la Marne, E. 81 

®®i;'he official interpreter did not have the ability to translate the 
volume 

d Mgr le duo de Praslm . , etc , and Arch des Aff 4tran , etc 
Gazette’s last document written in Martinique is dated April 30, 1759, 
and, on November 21, 1759, he wrote in Pans his memoir listing the 
accusations made against him by Ms enemies. 
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original letter of credit with Pere Payard and took only a copy 
with him^^ This trusty however^, had been supported by other 
business dealings with the Jesuits. In 1751, he loaned Pere Lava- 
lette 33,000 livres who later paid his debt with letters of credit on 
Pans These letters were, at that time^ quickly honored 

Only after he found it necessary to sue the Jesuits did Cazotte 
write his Memoir e sur les demandes formees contre le General et la 
Societe des JSsuites, Shortly thereafter, he withdrew his suit in 
favor of the Lioncy brothers, who had been forced into bank- 
ruptcy by the Company It was because the Jesuits had viciously 
attacked his first memoir that Cazotte believed it necessary to 
write his Second Memoire pour le sieur Cazotte . . . contre le 
General et la Sociite des Jesuit es. This pamphlet was also an- 
swered by the Jesuits, who accused Cazotte^s defenders of an 
" insigne faussete.^^ 

5. Pons, in his introduction to an edition of Le Diaile amou- 
reuXp^^ has pointed out that Cazotte failed in his attempt to 
obtain a pension from five different ministers of the marine. It 
was refused because Cazotte, upon his retirement from active ser- 
vice, had chosen to receive the irevet of commissaire genkal rather 
than a pension Pons did not state, however, that Cazotte re- 
fused the pension because it amounted to only 1000 livres, the 
sum given to an ordinary scribe He thought that it would be de- 
grading to accept such an offer 

When he returned to Pans, Cazotte^s financial distress was such 
that he was unable to live m Paris, and he decided to buy a small 
estate in the country with a part of his patrimony.^® He was not 
forced to take this step, however, because his brother died in 1760 
and left him a beautiful home in Pierry, a small village near 
Epemay.^® 

Cazotte feared that his belongings might again be seized by the 
English 

Ronhette and Target fils, op cit , p 11 
**Rouhette and Target fils, Second M4motre pour le sieur Cazotte . . . 
contre le Giniral et la Soc%4t4 des Jisuites (Pans, 1761), p 4 footnote 
This memoir is probably the work of Cazotte 
111 

The edition of Quantin, Pans, 1878 

Arch , 3D=Colonies E 66 (Cazotte), letter to Sartines 

See Cazotte^s ' M4moire,^ Arch de la Marne, E 81 

See extract of the will of the abb4 Cazotte, Arch de la Marne, E. 82. 
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In July, 1761, Cazotte married Elisabeth Eoignan This 
marriage was the result of a friendship between Cazotte and Eous- 
seau~Simon Eoignan, the father of Elisabeth. While Cazotte was 
working in the department of the marine at Martinique, Eoignan 
served as conseiller dn Eoi et son Lieutenant du Fort-Eoyal de 
la Maitinique.^^ The two men became such close friends that 
Cazotte, acting for his brother, sold a house in Pierry to Eoignan 
on July 24, 1758 

Although Cazotte, during lus long residence m Pierry, devoted 
much of his time to literature, his fame rests not only upon his 
accomplishments as a man of letters but also upon his connection 
with Martinism I have been unable to find any document which 
might 'shed some light upon his relationships with this sect, and it 
is thus impossible to state precisely the date or the place of 
Cazotte^s initiation into the Order Nevertheless, it is probable 
that his initiation took place only near the end of his life. His 
Diahle amour eux proves that he was interested in occultism as 
early as 1772, but it does not piove that he was an initiate, since 
there is nothing in this tale which might not have been gathered 
from previous cabalistic stories or from old legends Further- 
more, the only tales which are obviously mspired by the teachings 
of Martinism are his oriental conies^ published between 1787 and 
1789. 

This theory is also supported by the fact that Cazotte remained 
a member of the sect for only three years because many of his 
associates joined the Soci4te des Philalethes, an order which 
openly supported the revolutionists,®® whereas Cazotte himself was 
staunchly royalistic. Thus, it is probable that he became a Mar- 
tmist not earlier than 1784 or 1785. 

Gazette’s house is, at present, the mavne of Pierry Only the front wall of 
the hmldmg and a summer house to the right of the court have not been 
restored 

Bourgeois, in his ‘Etude historique sur Cazotte,’ Bevm de Cham” 
'pagne^ x (1881), p 291, has published Cazotte’s certificate of marriage 
o%t 

See document of sale. Arch de la Marne, E 87 

Cazotte probably received his initiation at the lodge of Lyons. This 
fact IS definitely stated in the Almanack prophSUque, 1847, p 127 

Cazotte, Oeuvres, I, cxiv 

Almanack propkeUque, 1847, p 128, and Dermenghem, Joseph de 
Maistre, mystique {Pans, 1923), p 44, footnote 5 
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6. Anna-Maria (Mme d^Hautefenille), in her FamilU Oazoite,^^ 
has left a long and interesting account of the events which took 
place during the last weeks of Cazotte^s life But, since she has 
greatly romanticized her account, made an occasional false state- 
ment, and erred in the chronological order of the events, I shall 
briefly state the authentic facts which led to the trial of Cazotte 

Cazotte and his daughter, Elisabeth, were arrested in Pierry at 
eleven o^clock on the mornmg of August 18, 1792.®^ On the after- 
noon of that day, they were accompanied by officers from Pierry 
to the 3 ail at Epernay,®® from which they were transported to Paris 
and taken to the Abbaye Saint-Germam-des-Pr6s On the 29th of 
August, Cazotte was questioned at length by Fouquier-Tinville 
concerning his activities as a royalist®® During the evening of 
August 30th, he was returned to the Abbaye On the afternoon 
of September 2nd, Maillard and his assassins commenced the Sep- 
tember massacres at the Abbaye. Sometime between five o^clock 
on the afternoon of September 2nd and noon on September 
3rd,®® Cazotte was brought before Maillard and saved from death 
by the bravery of his daughter, whose beauty had won the admira- 
tion of the Marseillais.®® 

7. Although Cazotte had been hberated durmg the September 
massacres, he was quickly re-arrested and tried on September 24, 

Published by Waille, Pans, 1846. 

nat , W 242, no 14, doc no 1 Anna-Maria’s statement that 
Elisabeth begged the officers that she be arrested with her father is false 
Peltier’s account {Dermer Tableau de Pans [London, 1794], n, pp 199, 
200) of Cazotte’s arrest is also pure fiction 

Cabinet Tiistorique, xxi (1875), first part, p 195 The documents 
pertaining to Cazotte’s arrest, now lost, were originally in the Bi 
bliotheque d’Bpernay under the number 208 (90) Fortunately, most of 
these documents were printed in Le Cabinet h%storique 

See ^ Interrogatoire de Jacques Cazotte,’ ibid , 202-224, or Arch, nat , 
W 242, no 14, doc no 2 On September 1st, Fouquier-Tinville wrote his 
note d^accusation, charging Cazotte with conspiring to bring about a 
counter -1 evolution in favor of the king (Cazotte, op cit , i, cvi, cvii) 

Saint-M4ard, *Mon Agonie de trente-huit heures,’ Les JournSes de 
Beptembre, 1192 (Pans, 1858), pp 17, 18 

^^Ibid, p 21 

®*Orse, Massacres des prisonmers de V Abbaye (Pans, 1853), p 142 

®®See Scevole Cazotte, Les Temoignages dhm royaUste (Pans, 1839), 
pp 102, 103. 
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1792 Desessarts®^ has written a long and ample account of the 
trial Called the Marat of royalism by the revolutionists/^ he was 
guillotined at seven o^clock on the evening of September 25th.®® 
Elisabeth was acquitted by the tribunal ®'^ 

E. P. Shaw 

UmDCis^ty of IlUnois 


LA PEEMIEEE EEDACTION DE h^OLLIVIEB 
DE CAZOTTE 

Olhvier est un de ces romans chevaleresques et libertins, pour 
lesquels le XVIIIeme siecle montra une preference si marquee, et 
qui doivent en grande partie leur esprit a la Pucelle^ et aux lomans 
de Voltaire. L^ouvrage de Cazotte est un des plus representatifs 
de ce genre. II jouit d^un grand succes a Pepoque de son appaii- 
tion, et il eut plusieurs editions successives, soit separement, soit 
dans la collection des oeuvres completes de Tecrivam II est assez 
mteressant, pour quhl merite que Pon s^occupe de lui de plus pres , 
c’est pourquoi il est etonnant qu’un manuscrit qui presente une 
forme anterieure k celle qui devait Stre imprimee, soit reste ignore, 
dans une des bibliotheques publiques de Prance. 

Ce manuscrit s^mtitule Olhvier, Poeme; shl n^a jamais ete si- 
gnals, c’est sans doute parce quhl ne porte pas de nom d^auteur. 
Il se compose de deux volumes m-4®, de 311 et 355 pages. Il a 
fait partie, au XlXeme siecle, des collections de Victor Eegnault 
et de M.-J. Garinet, et est passe de cette derniere dans la Biblio- 
theque de la Ville de Ch§,lons-sur-Marne, oii il porte aujourd^hui 
les cotes 277-278. 

Le texte presente une version du roman sensiblement differente 
de celle que Pon rencontre dans les editions impnmees, et qui ne 
fut pas sans souffrir elle-meme, d^une edition k Pautre, certames 
modifications. Le manuscrit n’est pas autographs, mais il porte 
un certain nombre de corrections, et des indications marginales en 

Desessarts, Proems fameux jug^s depu%s la JR^voluUon (Pans, an 7), 
H, 203-239. 

Le Patnote frangai^j issue of September 26, 1792. 

«« Le Conner frangais, issue of September 26, 1792, no, 270, p 8. 

Aroh nat , W 242, no. 14, doc. ixo 8 
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regard des endroits sujets ^ des modifications, et il semble certam 
que ces corrections sont de la mam de Cazotte Elies rapprochent 
tontes le texte de VOlUvier mamiscxit de celni des editions im- 
primees, ce sont done snrtout les fragments anxqnels elles se 
rapportent qni nous interessent ici, car ils representent la premiere 
pens^e de F6crivam, et montrent par quelles Toies son inspiration 
a trouYe une forme definitive, 

Dans le manusent, le roman se compose de XX chants, divises 
en quatre livres , on salt que dans les editions imprim4es, la matiSre 
a ete divis^e en XII chants seulement. Chaque chapitre est prfe- 
c4de, dans le manuscrit, d^un exorde dans le golit de ceux par 
lesquels TArioste avait fait commencer les chants du Roland 
FuneuXy et que Voltaire avait imit6s dans la PucelU. Mais plus 
tard, Cazotte ne les trouva sans doute plus k son goiit, car un coup 
de crayon en marge des premiers chants, et des mdications de la 
main de Fauteur en t^te des suivants,^ montrent son mtention de 
les ^carter de la redaction definitive. 

En fait, le roman imprime ne contient aucun exorde, pas m§me 
au commencement, qui est assez brusque, et qui conduit d^s la 
premiere ligne au beau milieu de ces aventures. II y avait, cepen- 
dant, une bien longue introduction dans la premi^xe redaction de 
Fouvrage. Elle a 6te compietement laissee de c6te, nous en repro- 
duisons ici une partie, pour montrer d’abord dans quel gofit Fauteur 
se preparait k ecrire, et ensuite qu^il n^a pas mal fait d^eiiminer 
ce passage, qui ne contient que trop de declamations et d^amorces : 

Ah, SI j’avois la voix 14g^re, agr^able et sonore' si mon archet moelleux 
sgavoit tirer de ma lyre ces sons touchans qni p4netrent le coeur 1 je chan- 
terois les graces et Pamour alors, alors, j^^leverois ma t§te couronnde de 
myrthes entre les cignes qui font Phonneur de ce rivage Je verrois le 
chceur des nymphes s’empresser de fendre les flots pour venir m’environner, 
m’agacer et me sourire, et peut-§tre le duvet 4clatant et poll de mon col 
d’alh^tre se verroit earessd par plus d’une Leda aux doigts de roze. , . 

Je vais vous en center sur tons les tons Jamais vous n*en aurez autant 
apns de vos complaisantes nourices Bntralnez-les avec vous; qu’elles 
aprennent de moi des histoires L’hiver va vous rassembler bientdt autour 
de vos foyers , alors elles vous les r4citeront an son enron4 de leurs rouets, 
et je vous vois d’lci, la houche heante et le coeur saisi, vous pendre k leurs 
ceintures et devorer leurs paroles . 


^ Prologue k retrancher,” ch vi, vol I, p 157 " Prologue k dter, le 

remplacer par la description de la mort de Gonoran, gendre du Soudan," 
ch rx, vol I, p. 247 Prologue k retranclier," ch xi, vol m, p 158. 
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Tons les autres exordes sont dans le mSme gout. An Ileme 
chant, oil Inare, personnage antipathique, est tombe dans tine 
trappe, Fauteur montre son contentement devant la mesaventure 
d^un heros qu^il n’aime pas 

Que le brutal Inare resteroit bien sous terre, si j’^tois le maltre d’alt4rer 
les faits* Je lui eusse au moms rompu le col, de fa^on qu’on ne put jamais 
le lui remettre que de travers Mais il faudrait bien le tirer de la, et tout 
ce que je puis faire pour le service de ma petite passion paiticulieie contie 
ce brutal, c’est de Toubher quelque temps dans sa fosse, pour courir k des 
hdros bien plus interessans pour moi (i, 47 ) 

Au Illeme chant, ses reflexions sont d^un caractere aussi per- 
sonnel 

Les gens qui ne croient point, ne sont point mes gens Le doute qm les 
fait flotter les inqui4te et leur corrompt Thumeur, leur caract4ie m’est 
suspect, et j’ai peu d^opinion de leur esprit (i, 61 ) 

Tout cela est bien pres de FArioste et de Voltaire, nous nous 
rapprochons davantage du premier, avec Fexoide gueriier du 
IVeme chant Le son 6clatant des trompettes et des clairons me 
reveille. ... 0, vous, soutien de mon entrepnse, croniquour exact 
et v6ridique, digne continuateur de Turpin, revelez-moi des faits 
mal rendus par Finfid^le Kenommee, et que Fliistoire a mal i 
propos d4daignes.^^ (i, 93-5.) Celui du chant V est une allusion 
directe au texte du Roland Funeux On dit que les gens qui 
vont au loin Yoient des choses bien extraordmaires. II faut que 
je sois bien malheureux, moi qui y ai 6te, et qui n^ai rien vu.^^ 
(I, 123.)^ 

L^Arioste, et apr^s lui Voltaire, avaient aussi introduit, k la 
fin de chacun de leurs chants, des conclusions personnelles, qui 
sont imitees dans la premiere redaction de VOlhvier, et qui ont 
6te abandonn6es par la suite Comme toutes ces conclusions se 
ressemblent, nous nous contenterons de reproduire celle du premier 
chant . 

Mais j’entrevois des nuages sur la physionomie de mon auditoire Ah, 
les pauvres enfans* les aurois-je attnstes? Je m’aper^ois que j’ai broid 
trop de noir, et que le cothurne que j’ai ehauss4 pourroit bien dtre trop 
large pour ma jambe, resserrons-en les courroies, baissons de ton, mdna- 

® Of Ariosto, Orlando Fwr%o$o, vn, 1 

Chi va lontan dalla sua patria, vede 
Cose da quel che giftr credea, lontane. 
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geons-nous, songeons que la carriere est longue, et que nous n’avons pour 
tout Equipage qu’une vielle et quelques chansons (i, 32 ) 

La maniere de raconter est aussi imitee de PAnoste. Ollivier 
n^est pas le seiil heros du roman , a c6te de lui^ un certain nombre 
d^autres personnages, des guerriers anssi bien que des amoureuses, 
jouent des rdles an moms anssi importants que le sien. Lenrs 
aventures sont racontees a batons rompuS;, dans un desordre qni 
voudrait reprodniie la nonchalance dn conteur italien, et rattacli6es 
nniquement par le fil fr^le de quelque plaisanterie : ^^Pallois 
revenir deux fois par la mSme ronte/^ dit Fantenr, seduit par le 
plaisir que 30 tronre h. parler d^Ollmer Mais le temps me presse, 
3^ai un tissu k former, des fils a tendre, et plus d^nne navette a 
mettre en ^en Voions ce qu^anra fait Enguerrand, depnis qu^Iuare 
s^est s6pare de lui^^ (i, 57-8.) ^^11 fant m’eloigner pour qnelqne 
temps, ecnt-il une antre fois, des plames de Sine, et retonrner 
vers les campagnes de la Touraine (i, 108-9 ) Ailleurs, il 
annonce de la meme maniere le changement de son inspiration 

J^altererois ma constitution, si ^e m^occnpois pins longtemps k 
peindre des tableaux heroiques, II fant manager mes poumons, 
qui sonffrent de Feffort que 36 fais pour grossir le son de ma voix. 
Passons k des 4venemens que 36 sois a portee de dterire sans faire 
violence a la nature/^ (i, 194 ) 

Dans la dernidre redaction, celle qni devait etre imprimee, la pin- 
part de ces parentheses ont et6 snppnmees, grace an fait que 
Pecnvam a change completement de plan, dans le sens d^nne 
ordonnance plus stricte et plus logiqne de son r6cit Ses aventures 
ne sont plus aussi morcelees qnhl avait voulu les presenter d^abord, 
plusiers fragments sont reunis autonr du m§me noyau, et le tissu 
des histoires en apparait plus simple et plus facilement intelligible 

Les corrections apportees an texte regardent, le plus sonvent, le 
style et les expressions D^antres fois, il abrege les phrases qui 
trainent, il remplace un mot qui ne sonne pas bien, il arrondit 
nne image. 

Tout cela montre des preoccupations d^ordre et d^ei4gance, qui 
ne sont pas sans interSt. Mais cela prouve en mdme temps que 
Pouvrage de Cazotte fut conqu comme nne imitation de FArioste et 
de Voltaire,® et que ce ne fut que plus tard que Pauteur degagea 

®Dans la premiere conception de Pauteur, il avait ete nn conte badin, 
dans le genre de ceux de La Fontaine, cf Particle de G4rard de Kerval 
sur Cazotte, publi4 avec plusienrs Editions tnodernes dn Dtahle itmov/reux 

3 
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son inspiration de limitation trop serree de ces deux modeles, en 
ecartant systematiquement tout ce qui lui semblait les rappeler. 
II eut tellement a coeur de separer ses imaginations des fantaisies 
de FArioste, qu^il en prevint ses lecteurs dans sa preface meme, en 
declarant qu^il ne se Fetait pas propose comme modele , mais, malgre 
ces mesures tardives, Timitation de TArioste n^en est pas moms 
evidente, dans Tesprit de Touvrage comme dans la qualite de sa 
fantaisie. 

Al. Cioeakescu 

Fontenay-aux-Boses 


B^lEANGER^S NEGLECTED POEM TO MANUEL 

It was not until twenty-one years after the death of Jacques- 
Antoine Manuel (177'5-1827) that B6ranger wrote the last of a 
series of chansons dedicated to his friend and fellow patriot This 
final poem, under the title A Manuel, has consistently escaped the 
attention of Beranger^s editors Despite its lack of exceptional 
merit, it is a significant expression of the poefs feelings at the 
close of an epoch, and rightly deserves a place m future editions 
of Belanger’s works 

Although Beranger was on excellent terms with Thiers, Mignet, 
and other prominent men, he valued no friend moie than the 
young Manuel Both shared the same political interests, both 
felt an mtense solicitude for the liberty and happiness of France 
The poems addressed to Manuel show the poet in his best vein (cf 
Les Esclaves Oaulois, Le Convoi de Manuel, Le Tombeau de 
Manuel) ^ 

No French collection contams Bdranger’s poem A Manuel, writ- 
ten on the advent of the Second Republic in February 1848 Out- 
side of a Bibliotheque Nationale reprmt,^ William Young’s vol- 

^Cf also Ma Btographtej Senate par Bit anger [Pans, 1860], p 197, 
(Euvres computes [Pans, 1858], n, 214-15, E de Mirecouit, Biranger [Les 
Contemporams, Pans, 1866], n, 65, 80, S LaPointe, Memo%res sur 
Biranger [Pans, 1867], ch xv, J L Bubreton, Biranger, la Chanson, la 
PoUUque [Pans, 1934], pp 68-70, 103-106 

® See leaflet in tbe BibliotMque Nationale entitled Stances de Beranger 
aux mdnes de Mamuel (sic), sur la rivolution de fivr%er 1848, Pans, im- 
primene de Schneider, 1848, in-8®, 4 pp Obviously a reprint of only the 
verses from Le Tramil, the poem is dated as of March 10, 1848 
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ume ® alone includes it, but here we have merely an English trans- 
lation, not the original poem, animated with the patriotic fervor 
of Beranger. It is strange that these verses should be overlooked 
by Beranger^s pubhsher Perrotm A Manuel appears in Le Tra- 
vail (Eebruary 24, 1848), an ephemeial journal published at Pans 
by Edouard HoueL The journal may be consulted in the im- 
portant collection of miscellaneous French newspapers (1848- 
1850) available at the Virginia State Library in Richmond. Like 
many other short-lived publications of that era, this ^^carr6 de 
papier” sustained itself on the patriotic rhapsodizmgs of con- 
temporaiy versifiers 

In this particular issue, Le Travail outdoes itself in tribute to 
Beranger (^^L^univers entier repete son nom avec enthousiasme a 
Pegal de Peuple PnANgAis ”), and devotes a long introduction 
to A Manuel It would be pomtless to reproduce such encomium 
in full, but, as typical of the lack of discnmmation common to all 
these propaganda sheets, the following excerpts bearmg directly on 
our poem are of interest • 

Nous reprodmsons avec enthousiasme la plus x4cente, la plus actuelle 
des poesies de notre chansonmer populaire B4ranger5 le poete des Gueux, 
le Chasseur de Rois Les pens4es larges et g4nereuses qui f4condent 
de leur lumi4re ce nouveau chef-d’oeuvre, r4motion que nous a inspir4e 
leur lecture, Fexemple de ce vieillard k Ptoe ardente et jeune, rappel- 
leront aux incr4dules r4tifs et impuissans qu’il existe un homme immortel 
auquel les BXcleurs de theories, les racoleurs de consciences refusent 
une influence politique Les ingrats* 

A Manuel embodies the two motifs of patriotic thanksgiving 
and of personal tribute. As the poePs victory-song written for a 
country freed from oppression, these lines may be considered a 
happy sequel to Les Enfant s de la France in which B4ranger, 
twenty-nine years earlier, had prophesied France^s ultimate tri- 
umph over her reverses. Young, ^ in a note on the poem, points 
out the irony of BerangePs premature rejoicmg Could the poet 
have foreseen what lame conclusions were to follow the event he 
here commemorates, he would scarcely thus have evoked the spirit 
of his dear friend Manuel, who appears to have been his ieau 
ideal of a politician and a man ” 

® Beranger — Two Hundred of h%8 Lyrtoal Poems done mto English Verse, 
by William Young (New York, 1850), pp. 360 61 

^ Loo cit , p. 360. 
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A MANUEL 

(Air de la bonne vieille) 

0 Manuel, la France s’est lev^e’ 

Sa liberte n^a plus un enneini 

C^est bien ainsi que nous Tavions r^vde* 

Peuple g4ant qui n’est nen k demi » 

Puisqu’il nous m^ne a la tene piomise, 

Dieu parmi nous aurait dd te laisser 
Qu’avais-tu fait pour mourir en Moise? 

Mon pauvre aim, je voudrais t^embrasser 

Sortant vainquem de ces luttes sublimes, 

Tu penserais ^ mon tout petit com 
C’est dans ces jours de fievres magnanimes, 

Que Tun de Tautie on a souvent® besom 
Longtenips muets, dans une dtremte antique. 
Puis, refoulant nos pleurs dans un baiser, 
Nous nous disions ® Vive la E'^publique* 

Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser 

Le sait-on bien? Uepuis qu’au Jeu de Paume 
S’ouvnt I’epoque oil le peuple vainqueur, 

Fit afiiuer en notre beau royaume 
Le monde entier, coinme le sang au cceur 
Du livre d or sanglant, sublime ou sage, 

OH chaque lustre eut sa gloiie k tracer, 
Quarante-huit est la plus belle page’ 

Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser 

La royautd st^nlisait Tempire, 

Et jetait I’ancre en ce sable mouvant, 

Le foudre passe, et le trdne chavire, 

Et j’ai cberch4 sa trace vainement 
Mais je letrouve une France feconde, 

Qu’un noble sang vient de fertiliser, 

Sol gen4reux, qui nournra le monde* 

Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrasser 

La K4publique est grande et sera stable, 

Bile remplit nos voeux, mais je t’aimais, 

Je me souviens de ce cri lamentable, 

Plaignons les morts, ils dorment k jamais » 


®The Scbneider leaflet (cf supra, note 2) leads surtout for souvent 
^Crtrions replaces nous dtstons m the Scbneider leaflet. There is no 
evidence that this change or the one in the preceding note are due to 
B4raager 
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Doimir, helas’ quand la France se l^ve, 

Lorsque, pour vainer e, et pour se surpasser, 

Elle a besom de Vesprit et du glaive’ 

Mon pauvre ami, je voudrais t’embrassei 

Gloire k toi, peuple, a tes succ^s rapides’ 

Je t’aime mieux lorsque je pense k lui, 

Mes bras ouverts ne resteront pas vides, 

Tons les Frangais sont fr^res aujourd’hui 
Vieillard courbe, quand tu courais anx armes, 

Comme les morts, j^ai dii me reposer, 

Mon sang est froid, mais j’ai de ebaudes larmes, 

Peuple frangais, je voudrais t’embrasser 

The long neglect of this chanson, together with its content, may 
serve as a reminder that a detailed study of the friendship between 
the two patriots is a meritorions topic which still awaits the atten- 
tion of historians of nmeteenth-centnry French literature. The 
salvaging of A Manuel from dusty heaps of journalistic inedita is 
accordingly an essential beginning. 

John G. Eoberts 

Leh%gh Umversity 


SOME EEMAEKS EEGARDING A TEXTUAL CHANGE IN 
GOETHE^S HEIDBNROSLEIN 

“Bdslem webrte sich und stach. 

Half ihm [ihr] doch kein Web und Acb, ” 

There is no doubt that the ihm/^ which replaces the earlier 
“ ihr m 0, and W, was a change intended by Goethe himself 
Eoslem is grammatically a neuter noun, and the neuter pro- 
noun is, therefore, the correct one Besides, the new version occurs 
for the first time in the edition, and, according to G L. Rogers, 
all textual changes m this edition over agamst B are either the 
coirection of misprints or new versions introduced by Goethe him- 
self/’ ^ One question only remains from the text-critical pomt of 
view whereas the ihm ’’ occurs m C% is carried over to C, and 
was naturally accepted in the Weimar edition as the final and 

L Rogers, Zur Textgesohichte der G-edtohte Goethes, a doctor’s dis- 
sertation submitted in manuscript form to The Johns Hopkins University, 
1938, p 57 , my quotation is translated from tbe original German 
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authentic text, C^, which is a re-print of C^, returns to the earlier 
‘^^ihr^^ A study of Table xviii in G. L Rogers’ dissertation re- 
veals that theie is not one other such case where C“ has the same 
text as B and B^, as contiasted with C and Of course, it 
may merely be a misprint, intioduced by the type-setter The 
Weimar edition seems to ignore that fact altogethei in its appaiatus 
and merely states the following ihm] ihr S-B.” 

Now, while ihm ” is more correct grammatically, it may lead 
to a possible confusion in meanmg We all know Goethe wanted to 
say that the ^^Eoslein” (really a symbol for the maiden), has to 
suffer through the boy’s impetuosity, and that neither its sting nor 
its lament can save it The context makes that appear as the most 
natuial interpietation. It is also the most likely one, because of 
the association between this poem and the Fnedenke episode in 
Goethe’s life Nevertheless, misinterpretations have been made. 

Ihm ” could be masculine as well as neuter, and in that case it 
would lefer to the boy. Such an interpretation would derive its 
justification from the fact that the feminine pronoun, often used 
colloquially for the neuter ^^Madchen,” might be expected m a 
poem which is so decidedly like a folk-song in character The use 
of ihm,” therefore, might suggest the masculine rather than the 
neuter gender. 

The present writer’s interest was attracted to this question by 
the Theo. Baker translation of the poem as it appears in the 
Schirmer edition of Schubert’s songs The manuscript of Schu- 
bert’s Heidenroslem ” bears the date of August 19, 1815 ^ As the 
very latest editions of Goethe’s works then in existence were the 
and B-editions (Cotta, 1815), Schubert naturally wrote ^^Half ihr 
doch kem Weh und Ach ” The German versions of the song have re- 
tained that text I had sung it for many years, and there had 
been no doubt whatsoever in my mind about its meaning. I was, 
therefore, rathei staitled when T wanted to sing the song in Eng- 
lish one day and found the following translation of these lines 

Vainly he laments his woes. With pain his hand is glowing,” ® 
which made me wonder for the first time whether it was the boy or 
the girl who had to take the punishment, Theo. Baker evidently 

®In Bctz-Pnee, Learnmg Germanf American Book Co, there is a fac- 
simile of this manuscript on p 481 

® Sohuherfs Songs, Schirmer, v j, p 229 
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used a more modern text than that of the Schubert song and had 
misundei stood it Most other translations^ however, clearly agree 
with the generally accepted interpretation. It is interesting to 
note that of a number of American college students to whom this 
poem was assigned, very many made the same mistake as Theo 
Baker, unless they were warned. It might also be added that all 
modern American school texts use the wording found in the 
Weimar edition. The latest one still to use the ihr is Klara H. 
Collitz’, Seleckons from Classical German Literature, published 
by the Oxford University Press in 1914, 

F. IliMEE 

Holhns College 


THE EUHnT 

The poem usually called The Euin is to be found on f . 1^4 
of the Exeter Book, except for its first seven words which form the 
last line of the preceedmg folio. The last twelve pages of this 
codex have been mutilated by fire, apparently by a brand which 
fell upon the book when it was face down, destroying many lines 
of the text. About one quarter of the poem here considered is thus 
irrevocably lost, what remains is excessively puzzling The frag- 
ment abounds in hapax legomena, sciibal errors and ambiguities. 
The poem itself is a ruin. 

The difficulty of translation makes no less difficult the problem 
of what the poet was talking about. Various writers (Conybeare, 
Leo, Earle, Wul(c)ker) have considered that it refers to a town, 
others (Ettmuller, Grein, Sweet) to a fortress Leo and Earle 
independently arrived at the idea that the subject of the poem is 
Bath Ko other definite locality seems to have been proposed, the 
most recent editor of the poem (Dobbie) adds* " . and per- 
haps none need be sought There are, however, possibilities as 
yet uncanvassed which seem to the present writer not only to ful- 
fil the apparent requirements of the poem but to do so better than 
Bath I propose the Eoman Wall 

The identification with Bath rests largely upon the supposition 
that no other locality in Britain possesses the characteristics de- 
scribed in the poem. These consist principally in impressive 
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masonry, defensive fortification, dilapidated ancient splendor and 
hot baths Ab a matter of fact, several localities might be sug- 
gested, though none so outstandingly appropriate as Hadrian's 
wall and the associated complex of Eoman settlements, Corstopi- 
tum, Chesters, Housesteads and the like That these stiuctures 
profoundly impressed the Anglo-Saxon observer may be noted in 
the description of the works by Bede 

Miss Kershaw continues an old tradition ^^The references to 
baSu . Jiat L xxx f can hardly refei to any artificial system of 
heating like the hypocausts used by the Eomans, foi these would 
have been unrecognizable On the other hand, so far as I am 
aware, there is no evidence of extensive Eoman buildings at any of 
the hot springs in this countiy except at Bath” I, for one, am 
unconvinced that the poem refers to hot springs at all and have no 
evidence that an Anglo-Saxon would not have recognized a hypo- 
caust He could scarcely have missed the function of the caldarium 
at Chesters with its boiler and flues 

The first twenty-five lines are appropriate to Hadrian^s wall and 
contain allusions to a multitude of towers, many bathing halls, pin- 
nacles and banqueting halls which suggest to the present writer 
various localities on or near the wall, collectively considered Lines 
19 and 20 {lb,']ygerof gebond / weallwalan wirum wmdrum toga- 
edre) which are rather puzzling at first glance, refer to a type of 
Eoman construction illustrated by the bridge at Chollerford where 
the stones were bound together by long iron rods set in lead. There 
are baths at Newcastle, Benwell, Eudchester, Halton Chesters, 
Chesterholm, Chesters, Burgh-by-Sands, and towers at intervals of 
usually not more than a mile. Eor the warriors^ treasure which 
1,35 suggests that they gazed upon, one might infer that it was 
rather plentifully distributed along the whole complex from the 
treasure of com and precious ob 3 ects which have awaited the 
modern observer at sites like Benwell (strong-room plastered and 
colored), Mile-castles 12 and 13, Chesters (strong-room with iron- 
studded oak door), Carrawburgh, Housesteads, Chesterholm, Cor- 
stopitum, Birdoswald. There must have been a great deal more, 
say, a thousand years ago 

It IS debatable what the poet meant by w%gsteal in line 27. If 
it meant fortification nothing more need be said ; the whole affair 
IS a mgdieah If, however, it means a place of pagan worsJiip (cf. 
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wih^ weohj wtgle^ wiglumj iviglmg, weohsteallj wigweor3mgj etc ) 
it might be pointed out that there is a mithraeum at Housesteads^ 
othei cult-relics at Eudchester^ altars of various kinds are, or were, 
at Wallsend, Mile-castles 3, 52, 60, Benwell (temple), Halton, 
Chesters, Carrawburgh, Castlesteads (several), Kirksteads, Burgh- 
by Sands, Port Carlisle, Browness-on-Solway 
The question of the hot baths is left. Lines 38 to 41 (stan-hofu 
to hydehc) would do for any Roman bath Lines 42, 43 {leton 
Sonne geotan ofer harm stan hate streamas) and the frag- 

mentary remains of the lines which follow would apply perfectly to 
the situation at Great Chesters, if leton is taken as causative There 
and at Halton Chesters were aqueducts, the former was six miles 
long Leton^ indeed^ The lines stanhofu stodan stream hate 
wearp w%dan weal eall iefeng do not say that the water was hot 
as it issued from the earth. They may more justly be taken to 
mean that the heated water was run copiously into the baths 
Briefly, then, the wall and adjacent structures fulfil every re- 
quirement of the poem. There is no reason why a Northumbrian 
poet should not have heard of Bath and memorialized it in his 
poem, but as one who has often visited both sites, I cannot feel 
otherwise than that he was writing about the nearer and infinitely 
more impressive ruin. 

Stephen' J Herben 

Bryn Mawr College 


REVIEWS 


Letters of Ludw%g Tieck, Hitherto Unpulhshed 1792-185S. Col- 
lected and edited by Edwin H Zeyded, Percy Matenko, and 
Robert Herndon Pipe, with the co-operation of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages, Columbia University. (New 
York Modern Language Association of America, London 
Oxford University Press, 1937). 

This volume, containing 487 letters, 467 of these by Tieck, here 
printed for the first time, makes a very noteworthy addition to the 
documentary material about Tieck now available to the scholar. 
To give full credit to the editors and their collaborators in the 
German Semmar of Columbia University for tke zeal that led to 
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the assembling, arranging, and annotating of this formidable 
mass of mateiial, one would have to restate in detail the numerous 
difficulties that beset the editors at eveiy stage ot their labors. A 
fan idea of the amount of work that has gone into the making of 
this volume can be gleaned fiom a look at the pieface and the 
analytical table of contents. 

It was not the intention of the editors to produce a book that 
would be read fiom cover to cover (except by a reviewer) A siz- 
able armful of other volumes, published oi in pieparation, have 
preempted the moie readable items of TiecFs coriespondence This 
volume assembles between its covers a miscellany consisting largely 
of business correspondence and mcludmg the unpublished portions 
of letters which have already appeared elsewhere in part. With the 
aim of ultimately laying before the scholar as complete a recoid as 
possible of Tieck^s coriespondence the editors have spaied no pains 
to give this volume the character of a practical leference work to 
be used in coniunction with the whole arsenal of Tieck coriespon- 
dence This end is served by the analytical table of contents, the 
index of names and places filling 34 double column pages, the 
elaborate and necessaiily often repetitive set of notes prefacing each 
letter, and the informative summaries tracing the couise of Tieck^s 
relations with some of the more pi eminently represented correspon- 
dents, such as the publishers Eeimer, Max, and Cotta. It is 
doubtless practical considerations, too, that led to the grouping of 
these letters — a compromise between systematic and chronological 
arrangement. 

Although prepared with great care, the editorial comment cannot 
help betraying the fact that this publication owes its appearance 
to cooperative effort The quality of the notes is uneven, some 
of them tend to smother the reader in a mass of irrelevant detail, 
while important matters are sometimes glossed over in silence The 
English is barbarous in spots. As to the text of the letters, a good 
many slips and questionable readings seem to have escaped the 
proof-reader^s eye. A few examples will bear out these observations. 

The first page of the preface gives concise bibliographical in- 
formation concerning the publication of TiecFs correspondence 
with Goethe, Wackenroder, the Schlegels, etc. In this connection 
there is an irritating mix-up concerning Friedrich von Raumer 
We are told that E. H. Zeydel and Percy Matenko have published 
the portions of the letters to Friedrich von Raumer which Tieck [ 
omitted from his edition"^ (vii). Taken in connection with the 
earlier statement that Tieck himself had planned to publish selec- 
tions from his correspondence this misstatement may prove trouble- 
some If, after following a number of false leads suggested by the 
context, one consults the aforementioned Zeydel-Matenko publica- 
tion one discovers that Eaumer^s Leiensemnnerungen und Brief- 
wechsel contained part of the correspondence and his LiUranscher 
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Nachlaji the remainder. The substitution of Tieck^s name for 
Eaumer’s has earned in its wake the unfortunate omission of both 
these important titles from the bibliographical data of the preface. — 
I consider it misleading to have the fourth letter of Chapter I listed 
as To His Father meiely because on its face it bore instructions 
^^An den Herrn Tieck abzugeben^^ (7). In this letter Tieek is 
obviously talking to his sister. Hot a smgle phrase of that letter 
IS addressed to his sister and to his father 30 intly. The super- 
scription simply concedes the father^s practice of supervismg his 
daughter's correspondence. In a similar way one questions the 
inclusion of the letter To Alma (92 f ) among the family letters^ 
when the editors themselves admit that TiecFs wife cannot have 
been the recipient and that it is probably a fragment of a pro 3 ected 
novel rather than a letter A fuller note on this mysterious missive 
would have been desirable. — ^When Prommann writes about TiecFs 
brother, the sculptor, Er hat eine kostliche, sehr ahnliche Buste 
von Gothe geliefert und der Schlegel eine sehr brave, auch frappant 
ahnliche, groBe Zeichnung von Schelling^^ (35), the comment on 
this passage contains the followmg remark ^^His bust of ^die 
Schlegel ^ (i e Caroline) is not known, but he made one of Caio- 
Ime^s deceased daughter Auguste m 1804^^ (31) This nonsensical 
reading of the above text leads one to suspect that the member of 
the Seminar who prepared this letter was unaware of the close ties 
existing between Caroline and Schelling. It is strange that this 
blunder escaped the editors^ attention — ^In writing to Eeimer 
about the fifth edition of Novalis" Schnften which he is preparing, 
Tieck writes " Was den Novahs betrifft, so erf rent mich Ihr Plan, 
und ich wunsche ein Yorwort hmzuzufugen Der unnutze Aufsatz, 
der durch Erd. Schlegel und Carl Hardenberg hmeinkam, mufi 
wieder ausgemerzt werden^^ (349) Students of Novahs know, 
of course, that this is a reference to the famous essay jD%e Chnsten- 
hevt Oder Europa The notes to this letter, however, are completely 
silent on the subject ^ — There is the curious failure to correlate 
Schulze^s letter of Sep 18, 1841 (452-4) with the letter next in 
order by Tieck, Sep. 29, 1841 (455), which is obviously Tieck^s 
answer to Schulze Tet Tieck^s letter is prefaced by the remark 
“ Neither the addressee nor the review . . . could be determined 
(455). This, purely mechanical, error probably resulted from the 
note to Tieck^s letter being written before the Schulze letter came 
into possession of the editors The proof-reader, however, missed 
a golden opportunity to use his wits — The mention of a proper 
name is frequently the cue for releasmg a veiitable flood of in- 
foimation. Thus when Tieck wants to buy a piano and asks his 
addressee to consult Breitkopf on the subject we are presented with 
a four line note on the well-known firm of Breitkopf and Hartel 
including five dates bearing on the history of the firm and its 
founder (154). I could cite other cases where erudition is put 
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to even moie tiivial uses. Convexsely, howevei, when Tieck alludes 
to '^‘^Ihien Propheten Ad iluller” (145) this impoitant writer 
and proselyte is not deigned worthy of a biographical note There 
IS only the teise comment ^^For Johann Adam Muller, cf Holtei 
I, 134^^ (144) A few pages latei, the notes again mention Adam 
Muller in passing (149) , and as is to be expected the index gives 
separate listings for Johann Adam Muller and xVdam Muller, as 
though they were two different persons. — Sometimes a note is in- 
serted in the wrong place In his letter to Eeimei of Jan 1, 1845 
Tieck does not complain of misprints in the Scliriften, as the notes 
would have us believe (493), although he does so repeatedly in other 
letters On the next page, incidentally, leference is made to Tieck^s 
claim ^‘^that the typogiaphy of the 8 chi if ten leaves much to be 
desired,” which is certainly a misleading way of saying that Tieck 
complains of misprints 

In conclusion I wish to point out some of the moie serious mis- 
prints in the text of the letters that I happened to observe In 
many of these cases it is impossible to determine whether Tieck’s 
text IS faultily transcribed or whethei the editors simply failed 
to call attention to a fault in the text as is their custom. P. 6, 
Imes 34 and 36, ihre, read Ihie P 10, line 4, mich, lead hist. 
P, 35, line 3, die verzagende Erscheinung der Fortsetzung, read* 
verzogeite. Ibid, line 6, als, read also Ibid, line 34, So meint 
ei auch der Mortimer ware ohne Ihren Golo erst da [sic^] There 
IS no note to indicate that this refers to Mortimer in Schiller^s 
Mana Stuart P 36, line 25, zu abspannen [sic^], P. 37, line 17, 
£7 Bogen, read 72 Bogen. P 52, Ime 17, sie, read Sie. P 92, 
line 1, SiBj read sie P 95, Ime 34, Ihmn, read ihnen. P 102, 
line 12, Vertneh, read. Vertrauen. P. 105, lines 36 and 38, sie, 
read Sie P. 128, line 15, Bw Wohlgebohrn, read* Ew. Wohlge- 
bohrn [bereit^] P. 374, line 4, vortrug, read vertrug. P. 376, 
line 3, Ohnstiansol, read Ghnstiansoe, P 451, lines 23-4, Tconnte 
ich doch memals die arghafte Absicht sein^ 

HeEMAN-N J. WEiaAND 

Yale Umversity 


Charles Timothy BroohSj Translator from the German, and the 
Genteel Tradition By Camillo vok Klenze Boston D. 0. 
Heath & Co., London Oxford University Press, 1937. Pp. 
VII, 114. 

Students of the cultural relations between Germany and the 
United States have long been aware that Charles T. Brooks was a 
most prolific translator from the German, as well as a significant 
figure in American mtellectual life of the nmeteen-Bi century. A 
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thorough study, however, of Brooks as a German scholar has been 
neglected, and therefore the present publication is a welcome 
contribution 

Mr. von Klenze, who has carefully collected his materials from 
numerous sources, including manuscripts, gives a detailed analysis 
of Brooks^ devotion to German literature. This devotion began 
when Brooks, as a Harvard undergraduate, was inspired by Carl 
Follen to study the German language, and extended throughout 
his long career. The first part of the mvestigation deals with 
matter more or less familiar the mterpretation of Germany and 
her literature by various countries, notably France and England. 
We are told that Madame de StaeFs views, many of which were 
shared by Pollen, and those of Carlyle, found response in the 
characteristic American attitude of the period of Longfellow and 
Brooks, deeply influencing the tendency of the genteel tradition. 
Here, as abroad, there was great admiration for Schiller, though it 
IS significant that Jean Paul Eichter should achieve for a time 
considerable popularity in Hew England, where Brooks, encouraged 
by Carlyle, became his most important spokesman. 

The author then turns to the major part of his investigation* 
the treatment of Brooks^ numerous translations, admirably sup- 
porting his discussion by a characterization of the German origmals 
and by illustrations fiom the various renditions. Furthermore, 
we are shown, by Brooks^ choice of subjects, the affinity between 
the translator’s interpretation and that of others of the century to 
which he belonged The story is complete, beginning m the year 
1838, when Brooks presented as the first of his larger undertakings 
a fairly adequate version of Wilhelm Tell, which served to increase 
American interest in Schiller and m a popular subject A trans- 
lation of Schiller’s Homage of the Arts followed in 1846, and ten 
years later appeared the version of Faust I, a task, we are informed, 
for which Brooks lacked both mastery of the German idiom and a 
genuine poetic gift. His efforts, however, are frequently not m- 
ferior to those of his more successful rival Bayard Taylor, whose 
Faust was destined to overshadow the work of his predecessor, 
nevertheless, we agree with the author’s assignment of Brooks’ 
version to a position of importance in the development of American 
interest in Germany’s intellectual life It was unfortunate that he 
did not translate the whole of Part Two of the drama 

From Schiller and Goethe, Brooks turned his attention to Jean 
Paul, a writer, we note, akm in many respects to his translator, 
and one whom Brooks had previously praised in a paper contributed 
to the Christian Examiner, After Faust, the most ambitious effort 
was a version of Titan in 1862, which Hedge pronounced ^‘^one 
of the heroisms of literature ” and a credit to American scholarship 
There were further translations of Jean Paul’s works, including 
Hesperus and Die unsichtbare Loge, thus furnishing additional 
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eYidence of Brooks^ devotion to a writer whom he erroneously re- 
garded so impoitant to the progress of American culture Through 
tiie yeais he produced renditions of the whole or part of writings 
of vaiious other Germans Auerbach, Schefer, Busch, Eoitum, 
and Euckert, whose 'Wisdom of the Brahmin (the first six books) 
appeared in 1882 All of these were difficult tasks, on the whole 
laudably performed, and were works which appealed to the spirit 
of the time m New England 

But the most characteiistic expression of Brooks^ attitude toward 
German culture is seen m his translations of numerous lyrics and 
ballads, to which he gave more attention than did any other Ameri- 
can of his day Thiee collections, supplemented by contributions 
to some of the leading periodicals and newspapers, appeared between 
1842 and 1853 The first, contributed to Ripley’s Specimens of 
Foreign Standard Liteiature, gives gieater prominence to Uhland 
and Korner, the particular selections revealing characteristics con- 
genial to the America of Longfellow, Whittier, and Bryant It is 
notewoithy that, excepting a few poems by Burger and Goethe, the 
classical period is totally neglected. The second collection, which 
was attached to his tianslation of Schiller’s Homage of the Arts, 
manifests essentially the same temper as the fiist, though the inclu- 
sion of Euckert, Eieiligrath, and Herwegh, shows Brooks’ endeavor 
to convey the spirit of the younger generation He expresses his 
appreciation of the new Germany, as expounded by Taillandier, 
the influential French interpreter of German life This spirit is 
further emphasized in the third collection, where Anastasius Grun 
IS assigned a prominent place. 

The reader of this study is impressed throughout with Brooks’ 
skill as a translator, despite many obvious defects and the time 
and energy which he devoted to relatively unimportant works in 
prose and verse It is clear, however, as pointed out in the author’s 
admirable summary, that Brooks, child of the genteel tradition, 
belonged to a period of uncertam literary standards, which explams 
his lack of discnmmation in the choice of subjects But notwith- 
standing all this, we may further agree with the opinion that, by 
his consistent interpretation of the literature of Germany, Brooks 
greatly enriched the cultural life of our nation 

Mr. von Klenze adds copious and informing notes, a list of 
Brooks’ unpublished works, and a number of unpublished letters 
found in the manuscripts at Newport. The method of presentation 
and the conclusions give evidence of the work of a thorough scholar 
who has for many years rendered valuable service to American 
learnmg. 


Wilhams College 


0. W. Long 
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Deutsch-Osterreichische Literaturgeschichte. Em Handbucli zur 
Gescliiclite der Diciitxmg m Osterreich-Ungarn TJnter Mit- 
wirkung hervorragender Pachgenossen nach dem Tode von 
J. W Nagl und J. Zeidler herausgegeben von Eduard Castle. 
Dnttei Bandj 9.-15 Abteilnng (S 1273-2388), Wien Carl 
Promme^ 1936-37 

Qesch'Lchte der deutschen Literatur Von Prof Dr Th. C. vait 
Stockum (Groningen) und Prof. Dr J. van" Dak (Amster- 
dam). Zweiter Band Vom 18. Jh. bis zur Gegenwart. 
Groningen J. B. Wolters^ 1935. VIII -{- 340 S 
Deutsche Literaturhunde Erbgut und Erfullimg. Von Dr Josef 
Prestel Preiburg i Br Herder und Co (Herder Book Co., 
St Louis, Mo ), 1935. 220 S $1 15 
Von deutscher Dichtung Em Jugend- und Volksbuch, Von Wil- 
helm VoGBLPOHL Leipzig * Teubner, 1937 Zweite Auflage, 
VIII -f 243 S Mk 1,95 

Es 1st em Gluck, dafi die dsterreichische Literaturgeschichte 
voUendet wurde, ehe nocb. die ode Gleichschalterei ihre geisttotende 
Hand an das Bild dieser ungeheuer verwickelten, durch Basse, 
Eeligion, Staatszugeborigkeit komplizierten, durch Sprache, Tradi- 
tion und Zusammengehorigkeitsgefuhl veremigten Kultur legte. So 
kann man im Euckblick noch einmal staunen uber den Eeichtum 
ernes durch gegenseitige Anregung gesteigerten, aus vielen Quellen 
genahrten Schriftwesens, das freilich nicht immer wesentlich, nicht 
jederzeit hochwertig, aber immer eigenartig ist und vom urwuch- 
sigen Bauerntum Tirols zur Kafleehausliteratur Wiens, vom katho- 
lischen Ordenspnester bis zum Chassidismus Martm Bubers reicht 
Voile Einheitlichkeit des Blickpunkts m diese Mannigfaltigkeit zu 
bringen, wurde zu vergewaltigender Konstruktion fuhren mussen 
Wir werden es noch fruh genug erleben. So nimmt man es lieber 
in Kauf, dag das Werk hier und da wiederholt, zuweilen — ^imd 
dies 1 st der Pall m der Ausbreitung uber die Provinzen — einem 
Dichterlexikon nahe kommt, m dem eine Tracht von Tatsachen- 
material angehauft und zuganglich gemacht wird 
Preilich ist der Kreis etwas weit gespannt, wenn (S. 1511) der 
zu St Louis geborene und gestorbene John Eothenstemer, Sohn 
ernes Sudtirolers und einer Westfalm, hier erschemt oder gar Paul 
Ernst, well er sich ^^oft m Osterreich aufgehalten, besonders die 
letzten Lebens^ahre dort verbracht hat und zum osterreichischen 
Geistesleben zeitlebens gute Beziehungen unterhalten " 

Mit der 11 Abteilung setzt aber wieder eine straffere Gliederung 
em* Kapitel 6 (meist von E Castle) behandelt die Versuche einer 
Emeuerung von Kunst und Leben durch Pestspiel und Volks- 
theaterbewegung, Kapitel 7 ist beherrscht von der DarsteHung 
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Hermann Bahrs (Castle), Schnitzlers (Kamz), Hofmannsthals 
(Eieger), Eilkes (Koch) und Karl Krans^ (Eollet) (Beilaufig 
erwahnt fur die Weite des Horizonts sei, daS Schnitzlers starke 
Wirkung anfs Ansland nnd besonders Amenka nicht vergessen ist) 
111 Ivapitel 9 1 st vor allem die ausgedehnte Bibliographie der 
Theateranffuhrnngen von besonderm Wert (Castle) und erfreulich 
die Binbeziehung des Lichtspiels (L Schulz) Kapitel 10 ist dem 
Expiessionismus, Kapitel 11 dem ^^Weg zur neuen Sachlichkeit ” 
gewidmet Hier erfahrt durch E. Nack die Kriegslynk erne sach- 
liche Darstellung, ungetrubt von dem neuen Heroismus, der im 
achten Bande der Eeklamserie (Pohttsche Dichtung) Ethos und 
historischen Ablauf verfalscht und fur den em Dr Ernst Volkmann, 
Geheimrat, verantwortlich zeichnet am zwanzigsten Jahrestag des 
Kriegsausbruchs " Dem neuen Eoman sind fast 100 Seiten ein- 
geraumt 

Euckblick und Ausblick vom Herausgeber sowie em umfassendes 
Eegister schlieSen diese, vor vierzig Jahren begonnene Publikation, 
ein Monumentalwerk von 4300 Seiten Text und 1300 Abbildungen, 
die weder Forscher noch Bibliothek entbehren kann Dem Verlage 
sowie dem Herausgeber, der im Jahre 1913 die Fortfuhrung unter- 
nahm, ist damit eine Dankeschuld abzutragen 

XJbrigens ist von den zwei letzten Banden eine Sonderausgabe 
erschienen als Qeschichte der deutschen Literatur %n Osterretch- 
Ungmn %m Zeitalter Franz Josephs /. 18^8-1918 (Mk 33- der 
Band). 

Der zweite Band der Van Stockum-Van Damschen Literaturge- 
schichte halt, was der erste (siehe MLN 1935, 338) versprach und 
bnngt auSerdem auf 33 Seiten eine gut ausgewahlte Bibliographic, 
die sich naturlich auf das Notigste beschranken mufi, aber in 
ihren Angaben genau ist und bis auf das Erschemungs 3 ahr geht 

Der Text gliedert sich in 15 Kapitel, begmnend mit der Aufkla- 
rung, die ohne das ubliche Vorurteil dargestellt ist, und endend 
mit der Dichtung des Dritten Eeiches, deren Katholizitat freilich 
seitdem schon in vielen Fallen revisionsbedurftig geworden ist. 
Aber die Starke des Buches liegt uberhaupt nicht m den letzten 
Kapiteln, die durch grofiere Beschrankung auf die Hauptpersonen 
und ihre Bedeutung fur die m ihnen dargestellten Stromxmgen 
vielleicht hatten gewmnen konnen Schon der 40. Abschnitt mit 
dem etwas zweifelhaften Titel NevMassik und NeuromanUTc hatte 
ohne Griesebach, Kinkel und Eoquette auskommen konnen. Vor- 
zuglich dagegen sind die Definitionen und Inhaltsangaben der 
ersten Kapitel, etwa der Theorien Lessings und Herders, die 
Verknupf ungen mit der Literatur des Auslands Mit wenigen 
Worten wixd hier viel gesagt. Zwischen Klassik und Spatklassik 
wird die Eomantik eingeschoben , beide Stromungen werden philo- 
sophisch fundiert Die Biedermeierdichtung erscheint m einem 
eigenen Abschnitt, dessen Emgang vieEeicht die positive Seite zu 
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schwach herausarbeitet , auch die politische Lyrik hatte starker 
differenziert werden konnen 

Indessen ist es imbillig, von einem solchen Leitfaden^ der vielen 
Zwecken gerecht werden mnfi, erne Eestlegung auf zn strenge 
Anslese nnd anf ausfuhrliche Abhandlnng zu fordern. Dieses Werk 
1 st, scheint mir, die branchbarste Darstellnng fur den amerika- 
nischen Studenten, da sie weder durcb Eulle vermrrt nocb Urvater- 
bausrat unbesehen weitergibt und Stromungen klar berauszuarbeiten 
sucht 

Der Prestelscbe Abrifi, aus dessen TJntertitel sich die volkische 
Einstellung ergibt, die durcb den katholischen Blickpunkt nocb 
welter bescbrankt wird, ist in den Anfangen mit ausfuhrlicben 
Inbaltsangaben aus den Epen vielversprecbend. Dann aber wird er 
sprungbaft und zusammenbanglos Die Eenaissance als nicbt volk- 
baft feblt, der Barock ist hochst durftig Lobensteins Armmius 
erbalt wegen seiner patriotiscben Tendenz eine ganze Seite, soviel 
wie der 8%mpUzissiinu$ Die Aufklarung ist undeutsch, uber- 
fremdet, platter Optimismus Man tut sieh viel zu gut auf die 
Emanzipierung des Judentums und einen verschwommenen To- 
leranzbegriff (81) Werther bekommt 3 Zeilen, Wezels Herrmann 
und Ulnhe 11 Nach dem Qotz beiSt es, Leider blieb Goetbe 
selbst nicbt auf der mit seinem Ootz betretenen Babn des nationalen 
Volksscbauspiels^^ (107). DaS das Junge Deutschland und Heine 
me existiert baben, verstebt sicb von selbst Aucb Schnitzler hat 
me gelebt ^^Ebenfalls am Jabrbundertbegmn setzt sich bereits 
das absteigende Burgertum sein dekadentes Denkmal in Thomas 
Manns Lubecker Kaufmannsroman Buddenlroohs 

Vogelpobl 1 st lesbarer und besonnener Die Gegenwart wird bier 
ausfubrhcber auf 80 Seiten (gegen 162 S des ubrigen Teils) be- 
bandelt und ist daber, wenn man einmal den Standpunkt kennt, 
nicbt ganz unbraucbbar Tbomas Mann freilicb ist nicbt erwabnt. 
Eicarda Hucb bekommt wenigstens nocb balb so viel Platz wie ibr 
schiulhgei Harzburger Vetter, den man plotzlicb entdeckt hat 
Heine ist genannt als Ausbeuter der Eomantik, dem nicbts mebr 
beilig war Denn mit den J uden drang em f remder Geist m 
unser Volksleben ein und drobte es zu vergiften, wie die Folgezeit 
bewiesen bat''" Lessings Toleranzgedanke wird allerdmgs nocb 
verteidigt, da die belfende Liebe zu den Mitmenschen eine Grand- 
forderung des Cbristentums ist "" und da man ja zu seiner Zeit nocb 
nicbt entdeckt batte, dafi es rassiscbe TJnterschiede gibt, die sich 
aucb im Glauben und Denken aufiern.^" 

Wo immer solche Streitfragen nieht m Betracht kommen, ist das 
Buch zTiverlassig imd anch -wegen des emiacjhen Stils im Unter- 
ncht brauehbar DaB das “eme Ziel” der DicMung der Gegen- 
■H^art, De-atschland -und die de-atsehe Seele/’ ein Dilemma enthalt, 
mnb dieser Emstellimg notgedrungen verborgen bleiben 

. Ebnsx Ebisb 
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Geschichte der deutsclien Sprache VoN De Adolf Bach, Mit 6 
Ivarten Leipzig Quelle und Meyer, 1938 Pp 240 

This valuable book tieats the subject matter from the dialect 
atlas method angle It contains two mam parts (Vorgeschichte der 
deutschen Sprache, pp 19-58, Geschiclite der deutsclien Sprache, 
pp 58-234), a concluding chapter called Sprache und Nation 
(pp 232-234), a short index (pp 235-240), and six maps, five of 
which are illustrations of Mundartenforschung proper It is an 
admirably executed work and gives the beginner a fairly compre- 
hensive survey over a vast and complicated field Bach has in- 
corporated many views and theories of more recent origin, notably 
Wrede^s Ingwaonentheorie,^^ Karstien^s rejection of a westgerm. 
Spracheinheit,^^ Piings^s modification of Burdach^s opinion on the 
preponderance of the Chancellery in Prague under Charles IV 
Bach also maintains a cleailv defined distinction between Middle 
High German (1050-1350), Early New High German (1350-1650), 
and New High German proper (since 1650). 

The most striking feature of presentation is the overworking of 
the term Strahlung which the author uses somewhat beyond the 
proper territory of the dialect atlas method of investigation This 
reviewer feels that the author discredits essential results of historical 

Mundaitenforschung theieby Particulaily in the discussion 
on the rise and origin of the Gemeinsprache the old terms like 
^ borrowing ^ or ^ loanword ^ explain the incorporation of dialectical 
features sufficiently without recouise to ^‘^noid-sudliche Strahlung” 
and the like 

At times, the interpretation of facts seems to be too dogmatic 
even for an elementary book Thus, in view of the prodigiously 
large literature on the sound shifts, an unqualified statement like 

Als Erste oder Germ Lautverschiebung bezeichnen wir eine Eeihe von 
lautlichen Veranderungeii, die miteinander weder in ursachhcher Beziehung 
stehen nocb. sich zu gleicher Zeit dnrchgesetzt haben (p 30), 

should have been modified, because the book is to serve as an intro- 
duction for begmners who shall be made to see problems as well as 
undisputed facts Also, more restraint might have been observed in 
those matters which touch on the philosophical aspects and evalua- 
tions of the German language On such controversial subjects a 
separate book should be written 

By and large, BacFs book is a really excellent exposition of the 
development of the language under the dialect method angle, and 
it will fin a gap among the many books on the subject. It should 
be said, however, that the various short bibliographies listed at the 
end of most paragraphs are amazingly destitute of American entries. 
It IS hoped that m a second edition this shortcommg will be 
remedied. 

Geoeob Noedketbe 

We$t Ywgimat Umversitg 
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Social Ideals in German Literature 1770-1 8S0 By Ludwig W 
ElAHisr, University of Eochester New York Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1938 108 Pp 

The author through brief analyses and comparisons of repre- 
sentative works of the three periods, Storm and Stress, Classicism, 
and Eomanticism, sets into sharp relief the differences of social 
ideals developed and expressed in these movements He succeeds 
in clarifying ideas and ideals and arrives by means of constant 
reference and contrast at precise and clear definitions 

A treatise like this, written in English for a non-German public 
and pithily presented with a laconic self-denial is most useful and 
mstruetive One might have wished that quotations had been trans- 
lated since many of them are difficult to render and need an inter- 
pretative transposition. At the same time, it cannot be overlooked 
that the virtue of briefness in this outline leads to dangerous 
simplifications (of which the author himself is not oblivious) 
especially when definitions are not wary of common misconceptions 
m the public mind which they should forestall Thus the word 
self gratification used in connection with the ideal of personal free- 
dom and self-realization in Storm and Stress will necessarily seem 
to justify the current prejudice of Goethe as a philanderer particu- 
larly since the concept of the Damon as a guiding force is overlooked 
and smce the tragic tension between static law and dynamic life 
IS lost sight of in the personality of the genius Thus Wertherj 
stripped of the philosophy of its ethical naturalism, becomes a mere 
love story (primarily through misinterpretation of such central 
themes as the discussion on suicide, p 16), Stella a “pleasant” 
menage d trois, while in Ootz the peculiar reactionary revolutionism 
IS put on the same plane with Lenz^ rationalistic perfectibility. 

In the chapter on Eomanticism a quotation from Schleiermacher’s 
Monologen concerning the idea that every mdividual should repre- 
sent humanity in his own individual way (^Monolog II) might 
have facilitated the understanding of the concepts community and 
society^ which without a knowledge of Tonnies or some further 
clarification are not as selfevident as the author seems to assume. 
The emphasis on a separation of love and procreation, of religion 
and ethics, which Schleiermacher makes, might also have added to 
an insight mto Eomantic Philosophy KleisPs standpoint in Das 
Drdbehen von Chih, as expressed on p 76, would not be much 
different from Schiller's idea in Eaiale und Liehe But, on the 
whole, the transition from mdividualism to collective ideas is well 
traced 

The chapter Classicism lends itself more easily to simplification 
so that here the critical reader will find Kahn's gift of condensation 
at its best But in spite of vigorous strictures in the other parts 
he will probably concur in our judgment of the usefulness and 
mal achievement this book represents. (Pathos, by the way is not 
Pathos^ -p 56 ^) 


Eenst Feisb 
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Orundfragen der Phonometne Von Ebekhaeb Zwikner nnd 
Kukt Zwirner Beilin, Verlag Metten & Co, 1936 Pp 
XI 4“ 140 == Phonometnsche Foischimgen, Unteisuclinngen 
nnd Texte znr SpradiYergleichnng dnrch Mass nnd Zahl, 
Eeihe A Methoden nnd Ergebnisse, Band 1 

The aim of the present volnme is to give historical and scientific 
justification for the method of phonometne ” Such is the authors^ 
intiodnctory statement of their purpose, but what does the term 
phonometry mean ^ Anticipating their long argument, the authors 
define it in one place as ^ nothing but comparative linguistics, car- 
ried on with the technique oi physiology, physics, psychology, and 
mathematics ^ But it is — in their view — emphatically not a border- 
line science somewhere between the domains of linguistics, psy- 
chology, physics, and comparative physiology, a definition which 
at once recalls Panconzelli-Calzia^s Begriff, Aufgabe und Ab- 
grenzung der experimentellen Phonetik^^ (Experimentelle Phone- 
tik, 1921) To illustrate P -C m exammmg a certain speech- 
sound would inquire how it is produced by a German, Italian, or 
Chinese, as recorded on a phonograph, cymograph, or X-ray-film, 
and he might investigate how the sound was heard by various 
listeners out of a pmble of nonsense words and sounds, played off 
from a grammophone record, etc , etc. The Zwirners on the other 
hand are interested only in the question how a certain speech- 
sound, as spoken on a grammophone record by a member of a 
certain linguistic community, is heard and recorded by other 
members of the same linguistic community If the written records 
are 100% in agreement with the sound on the grammophone record, 
it means that its speech-sound has been identified by the listeners 
with their corresponding language phoneme (or sound) Often, 
however, this is not the case By tabulating the deviations the 
Zwirners get a mathematical, statistical approach to the linguistic 
changes going on in the community, at least as far as such changes 
hinge upon the element of imperfect appeiception by the hearer 
of the spoken sound By such methods the Zwirners obtain what 
they call phonometrical texts 

Obviously one of phonometry^s mam theoretical props is Saussure^s 
distmction between speech and language, a distinction which also 
plays an important part in the definitions of the phoneme While 
there is not a complete parallelism, one may say that the relation 
between experimental phonetics (as practised by Eousselot, Scrip- 
ture, E a Meyer, Poirot, and P Calzia) and phonometry is some- 
what like the relation between the old phonetics (of Sweet, Sievers, 
Jespersen, and Malone) and the phonology or phonemics of the 
Prague school. 

The strictly linguistic and historical pomt of view of the Zwirners 
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IS sometlimg for which linguists should be thankful. Not a few 
of the studies of experimental phonetics have little value for the 
linguists, because of the fact that the expermientators were not 
interested in language or speech piimarily but in some abstruse 
element of the physiology or the physics of the phonation. Never- 
theless, it seems to me that the Zwirners are unjust in their criticism 
of older experimental phoneticians, for even the ciudest experiment 
sometimes can help to solve problems baffling to the sharpest of 
ears 

The Zwirners devote almost half their book to a historical 
survey of the idea of phonometry, beginnmg with the ancient 
Gieek and Eomans and leading up to the phoneticians of the 
19th century Interesting are the statistics showing the fiequency 
of works termed phonetical throughout the 19th century, as well 
as the remark that the term was first used by the Egyptologist 
Georg Zoega in 1797' (pp 44 and 49) But as their most immediate 
precursor the Zwirners regard Eobert Gordon Latham, who in a 
completely unnoticed article in the London, Edinhurgh and Dublin 
Philosophical Magazine^ 1841 (vol xviii, p 123 jff ) laid the 
foundation for their theory of phonometry (pp. 46-48). 

Space does not allow any adequate summary oi discussion of 
this histoiical pait of the work One more remaik I should, how- 
ever, like to make. When Helmont in Naturalphabet der heihgen 
Schrift 1677 has the idea that the letters aie to represent not only 
their sound but also their articulation, he is obviously cairying on 
theories which can be traced back to the grammarians of the 12th 
century (cf Anne Holtzmark, En islandsh scolasticus fra det 12^ 
drhundrede, Shifter utg av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i 
Oslo, 11 , hist -fll kl 1936 No 3, pp 42-43, 87 and elsewhere). 

All considered, the book, with its fresh point of view makes 
highly stimulating reading, even where one does not fully agree 
with the authors And that their own methods are well considered 
and therefore liable to lead to interesting results, there can be no 
doubt Thus one should look forward to further volumes of the 
Phonometrische Forschungen with considerable mterest 

Steeak Eustaesson 

The Johns Hophvns XJmversity 


Les gloses frangaises dans les commentaires talmudiques de RascM; 
T. II, Etudes lexica graphiques. Par D. S Blondheim Balti- 
more The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. $2 50 (The Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Eomance Literatures and Languages, 
Extra Volume xi ) 

La presentation de ce tome II est fort bien comprise II s^ouvre 
par un expose que Miss Grace H. Blondheim et Mrs. Eleanor Dulles 
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Blondheim donnent de sa gen^se et de son plan. Ensuite nne 
prefatory note ” du prof esseur Edward C Armstrong retrace en 
teimes d^une emotion contemie le portiait de Blondheim etndiant et 
erudit, elle insiste notamnient snr la valeur de ses 6tndes lexi- 
cographiqnes et elle salne en Ini le pionnier aux Etats-Unis d^une 
idee qni actnellement en Fiance, sons Fenergique et habile direction 
de M. Mario Eoqnes, marche a grands pas vers sa realisation * la 
constitution d’nn dictionnaiie qm serait pour la langue frangaise 
ce que le dictionnaire d^Oxford est pour la langue anglaise Enfin 
viennent le Curriculum Vitae et la BMiography of the Publications 
of D, S. Blondheim (cette derni^re ne comprenant pas moms de 87 
articles) Ces deux documents — ^auxquels il eut ete bon d^ad]Oindre 
la liste des articles necrologiques relatifs a notre regrette confrere — 
ramassent, en un frappant raccourci, la variete des occupations et 
la multiplicite des mterets qui ont sollicite une vie trop courte mais 
admirablement remplie. 

En ce qui concerne le texte posthume, c^est au meilleur specialiste 
actuel des etudes h4breo-romanes, le Dr Eaphael Levy, qu^on s^est 
adresse pour le mettre au point. Grace a sa competence dans les 
langues romanes et dans le domaine hebraique, gr§,ce aussi a sa 
familiarite avec la pensee de celui qui avait ete son mattre, le Dr 
Eaphael Levy a surmonte les diffieultes inextricables que pr6- 
sentaient le maniement et le remaniement des materiaux mis a sa 
disposition, et il a paifaitement reussi k reproduire le son ]uste, 
net et plem que Fauteur n^aurait pas manque de donner a sa 
redaction. 

Telles qu’elles se pr4sentent, ces 6tudes fourmillent de renseigne- 
ments nouveaux, de rapprochements ing^nieux et de d^couvertes 
pr4cieuses. On sent que D S. Blondheim avait, quand il le compo- 
sait, atteint la plenitude de ses moyens et quhl possedait Fabsolue 
maitrise de sa methode. Pour se rendre compte du parti quhl a 
tire de ces loazim, il suffit de se reporter k Fun quelconque de ses 
articles. Les plus courts (cf. 74. astre, 82. baies^ 199. chesne) 
comme les plus fouilles (cf 1. acier, 5 adorser, 7 adrement, 18. 
mgrum^ 31 aloisne, 63. areste^ 68. arondele , 72 aspre, 83. balde- 
mome, 409 espaldon, 842 popedes) offrent un regal aussi sa- 
voureux que substantiel Pour chacune de ses reconstitutions 
Fauteur procede avec le melange de prudence et de hardiesse neces- 
saire en un terrain aussi mouvant; il repond ainsi aux objections 
qu^on avait adressees a son syst^me de transcription tel quhl se 
trouve au tome I. Shi y a une erreur, il est le premier k la redresser. 
Voyez plutOt les articles 18, 63, 113, 137 etc , tome II, oh il apporte 
des corrections k ses propres explications du tome I. Voyez aussi le 
som avec lequel il relfeve les inexactitudes les plus diver ses (cf. p 48, 
IV, p 61, II, p. 70, IV, p. 75, II et iv, p, 78, 11. 14-25, p. 94, 11. 
16-22). Sa soif de precision apparait jusque dans les plus petits 
details de sa documentation (cf. art 83, p. 123, n, 2; art 103, 
p. 127, 11. 13-14. Pour 66. aresiuel, il m^a confie lui-mime qu^il 
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en etait obsede et tourmente/^ et, pour parvenir aux conclusions 
consignees p il avait visite plusieurs de nos musees ) Sa 
finesse trouve plus particulierement a s^exercer dans les discussions 
etymologiques (cf, 2 agoper, 6 adrelces, 14 hroutene, p 63, 40, 
amoi tides, ii, 49 apendiz, 50 apentiz, 62 ardeficie) Bnfin son 
ingeniosite s^est avisee d^une base provisoire mais fort pratique pour 
determiner la datation des mots. II compare les gloses de Easchi 
d une part et d^autre part les textes depouilles par E Stengel dans 
son Worterhuch der adtesten franzosischen Sprache (Ausgc^en und 
Abhandlungen i, 1882) et le vocabulaire de la Ohanson de Roland, 
et il maique du signe + chacun des loazim qui n^a de correspondant 
ni dans le Stengel ni dans notre vieux po^me Giace a ce systeme, 
evidemment su 3 et a revision, mais qui n^en constitue pas moms un 
excellent point de rep^re, il se fait fort d^accorder un brevet d’an- 
cesserie ” a plus de la nioiti4 des mots qu^il a examines Proportion 
considerable et qu^on retrouve tant dans le reste des Oommentaires 
du Talmud que dans les Oommentaires de la Bible 

Voila quelques-uns des merites que Ton a tenu k signaler parmi 
tons ceux qui donnent tant de prix a ces pages d^outre-tombe Ils 
suffisent pour faire pardonner quelques omissions presque inevitables 
dans les circonstances on a eu lieu la presents publication Pour 
183 chalve sonz, on aurait du consulter Emil Eggenschwiler, Die 
Namen der Fledermaus auf dem franzosischen und italiemschen 
Sprachgeliet^ Vogel, Engelsdorf -Leipzig, 1934, 8° 299 p Pour 192. 
chastaignes pris dans le sens de chdtaigmers et mis en parrallele 
avec lor laurier, on aurait pu a^outer Tanalogie de tel ou til, loaz 
102 de Gerschon de Metz, qui signifie tilleul Pour les patois lorrains 
Leon Zeliqson, Dictionnaire des patois romans de la Moselle, 
Librairie Istra, Pans et Columbia University Press, New York, 
1922-1924, aurait en plusieurs cas constitue une utile addition a 
L. Adam, Les Patois lorrains Peches veniels, en verite. La 
grande pitid c^est que ce recueil ne traite qu^un si faible nombre 
de gloses 125 sur 1102, e^est aussi qu^on n^ait retrouve aucune 
trace des importantes parties signalees au tome i p iv, 11 18-19, 
et au tome ii p 7, 11 12-15 Mais D S Blondheim a donne 
Pessentiel les matenaux et la methode. Nul doute que son ceuvre 
ne soit poursuivie pour Phonneur de sa memoire et le benefice de la 
lexicographic romane. 

Loxjis Beakdin 

University of London 


Mpertoire des Lexiques du Vieux Frangais, par Raphael Levy. 
New York Modern Language Association of America, 1937. 
Pp. X + 65 

Professor Levy^s aim has been to collect and present a complete 
list of dictionaries and alphabetical glossaries of Old French. He 
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has spared no pains to make his list accurate and serviceable. Sec- 
tion I consists of dictionaries and of such anthologies and collec- 
tions as are provided with an extensive glossary, while Sections 
ii-vi deal with works of the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries respectively, arranged m each ease in the 
alphabetical order of the editors^ names Section vii consists of 
an index to the foregoing, arranged m the alphabetical order of 
the titles. Section viii lists works for which a glossary is still lack- 
ing In the final section Professor Levy goes beyond the prescribed 
limits in order to list glossaries or lexicographical studies on mod- 
ern French authors An index of all editors mentioned and a list 
of American libraries in which the rarer items are to be found 
complete the volume 

The above brief description shows how well the requirements of 
the scholar have been anticipated and how carefully the material 
has been arranged It should be added that the sub 3 ect-index 
(Section vii) contains further useful infoimation, particularly 
under such geneial headings as Anglo-Noimand,^^ ^^Diction- 
naires,^^ Etymologie 

The value of such a repertory as this depends very largely upon 
its completeness, and heie one might 30 in issue with Professor 
Levy on the principles set out m his AvanUpi opos He proposed 
to omit all editions with glossaries ‘ dont Petendue est minime,^ but 
the number of entries is not necessarily an indication of the value 
of a glossary, and such a principle was bound to prove difficult to 
observe Similarly the limitation of the repertory to glossaries or 
lists alphabetically arranged results in a selection which at times 
appears arbitiary P Barbier^s Miscellanea Lexicographica are 
listed, but not his important ^^Noms de poissons^^ {Rev des 
langues rom and elsewhere) , D S Blondheim, Contribution a la 
lexicographic fran^aise d^apres les sources rabbiniques,^^ but not 0. 
Bernheimer, ^^Deux fragments d^un glossaire hebreu-fr du xiii® 
siecle,^^ Rev des Mudes Jmves, 149 (1923) , Grober, Altfrz Olos- 
sen and A. Owen, Le Tra%te de Walter de Biblesworth, but not the 
similar publications of P. Meyer, Priebsch, etc. 

It would appear that a natural reluctance to omit certam lexi- 
cographical works of undoubted value and interest has led Profes- 
sor Levy to depart at times from the principles with which he 
began The effect of this is not serious and amounts to little more 
than an occasional impression of arbitrarmess and incompleteness. 
The practical usefulness of the repertory remains unaffected, and 
the author is to be congratulated on the valuable addition he has 
made to the equipment of the French lexicographer. 


Oxford Umverstty 


A. Evteet 
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AnU-Slavery Opimon in France during the Second Half of the 
Eighteenth Century By Edwaed D Seeber. Baltimore 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937 Pp 238. 

The treatment of the slavery question m France during the 
eighteenth centuiy has by no means passed unnoticed by scholars 
interested m this peiiod. Professor Jameson^s Montesquieu et 
VesclavagOj etude sur les origines de Vopinion antiesclavagiste en 
France au XVIII^ siecle (Pans, 1911) is a notable work More 
lecently, Mr. C. 0. Hardy has published The Negro Question m 
the Fiench Revolution (Menasha, Wis., 1919), while Miss Anna J 
Cooper has studied the same period in U Attitude de la France a 
Vegard de Vesclavage pendant la Revolution (Pans, 1925), The 
works of Professor Jameson, Mr Hardy, and Miss Cooper aie not 
particularly concerned, however, with the rise and spread of anti- 
slavery opinion m France during the period between the publica- 
tion of the Esprit des lois (1748) and the beginning of the French 
Eevolution It is to this second half of the century that Mr. Seeber 
has devoted special attention m his recent study. 

The material of Mr. Seebei^s treatise is ananged chronologically 
in three parts Part I deals with the period from the Esprit des 
lois to the American Eevolution, Part II, from the American 
Eevolution to the French Eevolution, and Part III, from the 
French Eevolution to the Genie du christmnisme Such an arrange- 
ment suggests that there must have been an evolution in anti-slavery 
opinion from 1748 to 1802, and yet the main outlines of this evolu- 
tion are not readily apparent Interest in the humanitarian treat- 
ment of slaves, if one may ]udge from the material presented, seems 
as prevalent in the prerevolutionary as m the revolutionary period. 
Opinions on the legality of slavery are as strong, though not so 
numerous, in the years precedmg the American Eevolution as in 
those between the American and French Eevolutions Economic 
arguments against slavery do not seem to vary between 1748 and 
1802 Not do solutions to the slavery problem advanced by contem- 
poraries of Voltaire and Eousseau differ radically from those pre- 
sented by Brissot de Warville, As a matter of fact, only one evolution 
in the slavery question is apparent in Mr Seeber^s work, and that 
only by mference. Dominantly a moral issue in the 50^s and 60^s, 
slavery seems to have become a philosophical problem m the 70^s 
and 80^s, and a political problem m the 90’s, In the meantime, 
the Megro had become more mterestmg than the question of slavery, 
he became a literary figure, rather than the object of a pohtical 
issue It could hardly have been otherwise Mr Seeber has 
judiciously noted (p 9) that slavery is not a subject that stands 
alone as a social or legal problem Adaptable to varied tastes and 
treatments, it is found under many guises, and often allied with 
exoticism, primitivism, sentimentahsm, and humanitananism In 
his search for opinions on slavery, Mr. Seeber has had recourse not 
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only to the works of the Philosophes, but to those of travelers, 
novelists, playwrights, and poets It is regrettable that all of these 
elements have not been separated, so that one might know, for 
instance, just what role sentimentalism or humanitarianism played 
in the formation of anti-slavery opinion. It is more regrettable 
that some distmction has not been made between the moral aspects 
of the slave trade, the legal aspects of slavery and the Negro as a 
literary figure of the time. 

The result of Mr. Seeber^s research is surprising and, due to the 
fact that he has reframed from summarizing his conclusions, 
slightly confusing He has documented himself exceedingly well 
in the anti-slavery literature of the time The bibliography, which 
he has covered with extraordinary conscientiousness, is enormous. 
Prom these works he has extracted copious quotations which present 
admirably the opinions of the authors studied. However, he has 
failed to indicate clearly the general direction of anti-slavery 
opinion and to show the specific relationship between this opinion 
and the philosophical movement of the eighteenth century One 
would like to know more about the struggle of the Philosophes to 
reconcile their theoiies of liberty and equality with the slavery 
question One would like to know how much humanitarian pre- 
occupations with slavery led to the formation of the theories ex- 
pressed in the Eights of Man To be sure, these and other similar 
problems lie beyond the scope of Mr Seeber^s thesis. Those, how- 
ever, who seek their solution, will find considerable assistance in 
his solidly documented work 

Ika Wade 

Pnnoeton University 


Proverhes en nmes Text and illustrations of the Fifteenth Century 
fi om a French Manuscript in the Walters Art Gallery Balti- 
more By Geaoe Peank and Doeothy Miner Baltimore 
The Johns Hopkms Press, 1937 Pp. 117 and 186 plates. 

Presente avec science et avec gofit c^est un document humble, 
naif mais savoureux et precieux sur les aspects quotidiens du qum- 
zx^me si^cle Le manuscnt Walters de Baltimore qui contient ces 
proverhes rim4s et illustres est un des tres rares survivants d^un 
genre tr^s populaire mais dont nous ne connaissions jusquhci comme 
specimens que le ms 37527 add. du British Museum et le fragment 
de Gap public par Gustave Cohen. Le ms Walters est Patn6 de 
cette petite famille 11 comporte 182 huitains dont chacuh est 
accompagne d^une illustration. Par example, au huitam xvi dont 
le mot de la fin est le proverbe 

Qui trop embrasse, peu estraint 

correspond Pimage d^un quidam charge sur son 4patile droite d^une 
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douzaine de petites poutres. Ce faix trop lourd et mal reparti 
semble coulei hors des bras conrtauds du presomptuenx portenr 
L^auteur anonyme dn recueil en question embrasse peu^ n^a pas de 
pretention et etreint assez bien sa matiere Ce n’est certes pas nn 
ecrivam mais il dit bien ce qnhl vent dire on plntdt ce qne les pro- 
verbes venlent dire A ce propos, ce cnrienx livret semble ^tre a 
denx fins didactiqne et morale^ bien entendn, mais anssi explicative 
tont bonnement de certaines expressions proverbiales dont le sens 
n^etait pas tonjonrs clair II y a IS, ainsi nne sorte de glossaire k 
images et bilingne, comme le dit tres ^nstement Grace Frank, ear il 
parle la langne dn texte et celle des dessins II est meme permis de 
se demander si le caractere de charade, de ^en figuratif n^est pas an 
fond pins marqne ici qne le caractere de morale, celui de renseigne- 
ment pins qne celni d^enseignement, si on pent dire Bn tont cas il 
est heurenx pour nons qne le vieil assemblenr de ces proverbes ait 
exprime dans nne langne terre a terre nne sagesse terrienne car 
Ini et son illnstratenr nons ont fourni snr la comedie hnmaine 
tnviale de lenr temps, entre le temps de Villon et celni de Eabelais, 
nne sene d^apergns d^nne precision cocasse et qni parfois {Plates 
IV, V, VI, VIII, XXII, LXIII, c, CIV, CLXII) sont, bien qne sans 
grand art, dans la grande tradition de la caricature frangaise. 
Maints de ces dessins seraient pins dignes dhllnstrer telles oeuvres 
genre farce dn qninziSme siecle qne les bois dont ces cenvres ont 
ete ponrvnes par les libraires dn temps Certains iraient comme 
nn gant k tels veis de Villon et d^antres a tel passage de Eabelais. 
(Cf., par exemple, pour la marine de ce dernier, le vaissean de hant 
bord de Ihllnstration XLiii) De ces images, parfaitement etudi4es 
par Miss Miner qni a pris a sa charge Ihconographie tandis qne 
Mrs Frank decrivait et explorait le texte, il ne fant pas snrfaire la 
valenr d^art mais lenr interSt est tres grand. Il est d^aillenrs difficile 
de distingner cet inter^t de celni dn texte avec leqnel elles collent 
fidelement On ponrrait cependant essayer de dire le charme 
instrnctif et la signifianee de cette oeuvre naive et narqnoise C^est 
de la langne, c^est de la vie de tons les ^onis et de tons les coins 
de me et de campagne et habillees comme cela se tronve,’^ alors 
qne les oeuvres pins distmgnees et qne de beanx mss nons ont 
gard^es ont tou^onrs nn pen Fair d’avoir ete faites nn Dimanche 
et ne sentent pas comme celle-ci la bonne grosse vie semainidre, 
Nons ne ponvons analyser ici les etudes qne dans VIntroduction 
(pp 1-33), dans les Notes, le Glossaire et les Listes les editenrs ont 
consacrees an texte et anx illustrations. Mrs G F. nons y donne 
nne fois de plus la prenve de cette remarqnable erudition qne M 
Mario Eoques, nn bon pge et pen suspect de contnmiere indulgence, 
a recemment lonee dans Romania Pour F^tnde des illustrations 
elle a 6t6 fort dignement second6e par Miss Mmer qni, d^apres 
snrtont les costumes, propose pour le ms nne date et nn hen voisins 
de 1485 et de Lyon ^ L^auteur on Fassemblenr nons est, cela va 
sans dire, mconnn mais Mrs F dessme fort bien la physionomie, 
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la bonne balle^^ de bourgeois qn^on voit emerger avec assez de 
relief de son oenyre ponrtant si impersonnelle Je le sonpgonne 
d^avoir ete qnelqne m^decin provincial pour la raison que le Medecin 
(hnitain xcviii) est le seul personnage de metier qni prenne la 
parole et pour loner assez bellement la m^decine. II est viai qne 
cela pourrait anssi bien faire de Tantenr nn malade, nn patient 
Mais il n^y parait gnere Ce bonbomme qne Mis E. dessine avec 
nne grande finesse de tonche (p 7), bien qnbl ne fnt probable- 
ment pins ^enne, respire la sante allante et active. II bait Foisivete 
et bonrgeois il ne vent pas contrefaire le bonrgoix,^^ le rentier oisif 
(cLXix) En ee m^me bnitain il dit qn’nn brave bomme sonlire 
de ne rien faire et qne ^^ponr oysivete defaire/Qni a loisir, il 
fait pannier.^^ Son panier a Ini, son cenvre de loisir, c’est ce 
livre on il a tresse les 182 bnndilles de sagesse bonrgeoise qne sont 
ces proverbes rimes II anrait pn pins mal employer son temps 
et le ndtre n^anra pas ete perdn si nons avons pn mettre en inmiere 
Temmente valenr de cet bnmble livre tel qn^on nons le presente de 
bonne et belle mam ^ 

Harvard Unwersity LoUIS COJSTS 


1 II nous semble que le huitain III, en ses trois premiers vers/ Quand al 
n’y a seigneur ne dame/ Fors que gens qui ne voient goute/ Pour gouvei- 
nei ung giant royalme ne peut signifier que la dame de Beaujeu et 
sa i^gence (1483-1491) D’autre part, E Droz dans Eumamsme et Renais- 
sance de Janvier-Mars 1938 d4termine nettement pour la locality la region 
savoisienne 

^Mrs P (p 26) 4cnt que rien n’lndique si le ms est eomplet ou non 
Du moms il me semble qu’il a un commencement et une fin qui sont un 
d4but et une conclusion au sens propre On relira le premier et le deinier 
huitains Le dernier vers du premier b “ Me voit tel qui ne me con- 
seille ” doit 4tre compns, d’apr4s le texte et la gravure, comme signifiant 
" Tel me voit sans 4tre vu de moi qui n’est pas mon bon ange, mon ange 
gardien car la propriete de Tange g , comme cbacun salt, est de voir sans 
Itre vu et de conseiller (sens religieux, tr4s expressif k cette epoque) 
Cette allusion tient lieu du debut invocatoire et pieux qui est de rigueur 
dans les po4mes moraux En tout cas, le dernier huitain qui se termine 
par les mots ‘'besoigne faite^’ est un explicit tr4s explicite II 
faudrait voir le ms du B M , le gros et jeune parent de celui-ci 

P 64, 1 842 « en lionneur » au lieu de « et honneur » fait le sens De 
m6me p 51, 1 430 csoudan (soudain)» au lieu de «son dan » P 78, 
1 1317 il faut, pour eomprendre, supprimer les apr4s pascience 

P 51 « flutes au verjus » pour dire des paroles menteuses et dont Tinsin- 
c4rit4 se voit est une image bizarre mais que la gravure et aussi des expres- 
sions encore vivantes (Flflte’, fiddlesticks f ) expliquent Dans la gravure 
on voit une esp4ce de page qui porte sans conviction des flfltes (instr de 
musique) dans un plat II s’agit done de choses que litt4ralement ''on 
ne peut avaler^’ (au fig croire, accepter) et qui sont accompagn4es d’une 
sauce {apple sauce) qui ne peut les faire passer 

P 61, le sens du buitain xcvii, avec Texpression " Se becq y vient, faul- 
cille y soit,’^ que Morawski n’a pas sumterprdtei, est celui-ci Le mauva^s 
ouvner, le fol Kogier qui prononce cette phrase, marque ainsi que, d4s le 
debut de son mauvais travail, il ne savait pas ce quhl voulait faire, n’avait 
pas de m4thode et de plan Tapant au hasard sur le fer il se dit que cela 
finira bien par donner quelque chose Si par hasard cela s’4pointe en bee, 
eh bien’ cela donnera une faucille C’est un joh proverbe 
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The Poems of Jonathan Swift. Edited by Haeold Williams 
Oxford The Claiendon Press [hTew York Oxford TJniYer- 
sity Press], 1937 3 vols. Pp lxii + 1342. $2100. 

Swiff s Marriage to Stella By Maxwell B. Gold Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1937 Pp x -j- 189 $2 60. 

The appearance of Mr Haiold Williams’s edition of Swift’s 
poems IS a memorable event The unsatisfactorj^ state of the text 
and canon of Swift’s poems has been generally lecognized for some 
years Swift’s output of verse was great and he exercised relatively 
little care over its publication, with the result that the eighteenth- 
century editors who dealt with it faced a formidable task with 
limited equipment Scott’s edition of the poems (1814, 1824), 
later adopted in the Aldine edition, though uncritical, has long 
remained the most satisfactoiy one — ^the modern and more acces- 
sible edition by W. E Brownmg (1910) being inferior. Mean- 
while there has been piling up a mass of confusing details regarding 
the canon, text, and dating of the poems, but with the exception 
of Dr P Elrington Ball’s Swiff s Verse An Essay (1929) no 
consistent effort has hitherto been made to bung order out of chaos 
Hence the great importance of Mr Williams’s edition, which not 
only gives us, at last, a reliable text of the collected verse, but 
brings to bear upon a multitude of vexing bibliographical problems 
the full resources of modern scholarship Here and there a detail 
can be challenged or a judgment questioned, but by reason of his 
unsurpassed knowledge of Swift and his command of bibliographi- 
cal methods Mr Williams’s work supersedes all that has been done 
on the poems in the past and must remain a point of departure 
for any later investigations. 

Something must be said, in however summary a fashion, con- 
cerning both Mr Williams’s methods and the results of his wide 
explorations Nearly every one of Swift’s poems has a separate — 
and often complicated — ^bibliography, it is Mr Williams’s practice 
to take into account all the texts of a given poem which have any 
value, to record the variants in a critical apparatus, but to print 
not a recension but what seems to him to be the most authoritative 
of the seveial texts. It is well, perhaps, that in determining which 
text IS the most authoritative he has refused to bind himself with 
fast rules, for each poem is apt to present peculiar problems. In 
general, however, Mr. Williams may be said to prefer a manuscript 
version if such exists in Swift’s hand or the hand of one like Stella 
or Eord, closely associated with Swift, otherwise a first edition, 
though a later edition bearing marks of the author’s editorial super- 
vision IS favoured over an unauthorized first Mr Williams’s use 
of manuscript material is notable the Morgan, Harvard, John 
Eylands, and Huntington Libraries , the Portland papers at Long- 
leat, Welbeck and Woburn Abbies; the British Museum, the Forster 
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collection, and the Eord papers — all have been drawn npon for 
texts in Swift^s autograph or in other hands. Of nearly as great 
interest is the large number of first editions, including many broad- 
sides and half -sheet editions, which plays such an important part 
m establising the text, though one wishes that Mr. Williams had 
indicated, for the benefit of later students, where such editions 
now lie. 

As a result of this procedure Mr Williams has been able to give 
new versions of several poems, among them the following the 
earlier (1703) version of ^^Vanbrug’s House is printed for the 
first time completely from Swift’s manuscript, the 1706 version 
of Baucis and Philemon ” is given from Swift’s autograph, which 
Forster used carelessly , and we have a recension — the only instance 
in the entire edition — of Verses on the Death of Dr Swift.” 

In connection with the dating of the poems — given as nearly as 
possible under date of composition — and the extensive historical 
information placed in the notes, several interesting discoveries by 
Mr Williams are to be noted The Problem ” was directed not 
against Lord Berkeley, as hitherto supposed, but against the Earl 
of Eomney. Horace. Book I Ode XIV ” would seem to have 
been composed, not in 1726, but at the height of the Wood con- 
troversy in 1724 Death and Daphne” and Daphne” weie 
addressed to Lady Acheson rather than to Mrs Pilkington And 
from the Orrery Papers in the Harvard Library come suggested 
readings for lines 1, and 53 and 54 of The Author upon Himself.” 

The problems of the canon are the most difficult confronting an 
editor of Swift’s poems, and it is here that his judgment is most 
likely to be challenged. Something of the difficulty of the task 
can be gathered from the fact that over against some two hundred 
and fifty genuine poems, there have been attributed to Swift, ques- 
tionably or without foundation, some hundred and fifty pieces 
Heie agam, m determining whether to accept or reject from the 
canon, Mr Williams has committed himself to no rigid laws In 
the absence of external facts associating a piece with Swift, he 
seldom falls back upon subjective evidence, though occasionally he 
permits himself to be swayed — and quite properly — ^by his sense of 
the Swiftian manner The rejected attributions are all discussed 
in the final section — a section of the utmost bibliographical value 
Of the pieces concernmg which there has been some question and 
which are now admitted to the canon by Mr Williams the follow- 
ing may be mentioned The First of April,” The Bank thrown 

Down,” ^^A Panegyric on the Eeverend D — ^n S ^t,” "A Letter 

from D. S-t. to D S-y.,^^ ^^The Life and Genuine Character of 
Doctor Swift,” and ^^The First Ode of the Seventh Book of 
Horace Paraphras’d.” Along with these should be cited still other 
poems, of unquestioned authenticity, which have not hitherto 
appeared m any collected edition of the poems: Verses to 
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Vanessa/^ The Character of Sir Eobert Walpole/^ certain of the 
Seriblerns ^^Jeux d^esprit/^ three Poems from the Holyhead 
Journal/^ and To Mr. Harlyes Surgeon 

Mention shonld also be made of a sixth stanza added by Mr. 
Williams to In pity to the emptying Town/^ and of his discovery^ 
among the Seriblerns trifles, of a new piece of two lines from 
Swift^s autograph But by far the most important addition to the 
canon is the piece which is almost certainly Swift^s lost Ode to 
the King^^ — ^probably the earliest of the youthful Pindaric odes, 
now retrieved from the very rare fourth (1735) volume of Pair- 
brother^s Miscellames 

Mr Gold^s monograph, whether it convinces ns or not that Swift 
and Stella were in fact secretly married, will remain a very real 
and very valuable contribution to Swift scholarship Mr. Gold has 
brought forward new material bearing on the question of the mar- 
riage, and in the appendix has given transcriptions from twenty- 
three autograph letters of Swift in the Pierpont Morgan library, 
these transcriptions correcting passages given by Ball in the Gorre- 
spondence and adding many omitted lines — m two instances sup- 
plying whole letters not given by Ball (Swift to Arbuthnot, 13 
July 1714, Swift to Orrery, 16 April 1733). The real importance 
of the book, however, lies in Mr Gold^s claiification and impres- 
sive remarshallmg of all the evidence m favour of a marriage. 
Unless more information — ^if it exists — turns up, this should be 
the final statement of the case for all who hold that a marriage 
ceremony took place. 

The theory entertained by Mr. Gold is the familiar one : about 
1716 Swift and Stella were secretly married by Bishop Ashe, but 
they never lived together as man and wife Mr Gold^s discovery 
in the Harvard Library of Orrery’s mterleaved copy of the Remarhs 
has enabled him to bring forward some new evidence, for in this 
copy are transcripts of letters received by Orrery from Mrs. White- 
way, who here gives an account of Sheridan’s learning from Stella, 
while attending her in her last illness, that Swift had offered to 
acknowledge the marriage but that Stella had replied it was too 
late. This, of course, is the same account as the one given by 
Deane Swift, who quoted Mrs Whiteway, but it is something to 
have the story directly from Mrs Whiteway. When all is said, 
however, the strength of Mr Gold’s case rests chiefly upon his 
cogent restatement of evidence long at hand. And since in the 
past this evidence has failed to convince many sceptics, it would 
seem that the question of the marriage is still an open one. 

Eicaedo Quintaita 

The XJmvers%ty of Wisconsin 
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The Crescent and the Rose Islam and England During the Re- 
naissance. By Samuel C Chew New York Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1937 Pp xviii -j- S83. $5.00. 

During the last half -century Western peoples have come to re- 
gard the Orient with incieasmg mterest and concern On the one 
hand, the Ear East has appealed to onr imaginations as the home 
of peoples strangely different from ourselves in their customs, reli- 
gions, and outlooks upon life, as a region full of terror and romantic 
mystery. On the other hand, the East has grown in economic and 
political importance for us , until at the present moment the great 
events going on theie seem to threaten the peace and stability of 
all civilized society Because of these facts, we are just now the 
better able to understand how European folk regarded the Moslem 
nations in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, for during this 
age the rise of the Ottoman empire made manifest, as the Saracen 
conquests had never done, the gravity of the danger in which Chris- 
tendom stood By the time of Solyman the Magnificent the Turks 
had built up the mightiest state in the world, and were pressing 
northward toward Vienna and eastward toward the borders of 
Italy Though the Sultanas admirals were beaten at Lepanto, their 
fleets were quickly replenished, and swept the Mediterranean , while 
raiders from the vassal states of Northern Africa scoured the Atlan- 
tic and threatened shipping even in the English Channel and the 
Irish Sea Christian merchants, unwilling to relinquish their hold 
upon a rich eastern trade, sent out factors to negotiate with the 
potentates of Islam, raised ransom and tribute money, armed ships, 
and sought to stir up then governments to provide military and 
naval protection for their interests Kings and Popes endeavored 
now to oveiawe, now to conciliate, the Grand Signior, trying at one 
moment to enlist his aid agamst their neighboring princes, at 
another to organize crusades to annihilate him. The power and 
invulnerability of the infidel became a fearsome legend, his name 
the symbol of viciousness and horrid cruelty But the might that 
made him hated also made him known The historian and the 
pamphleteer recorded his doings, ministers of the True Eaith 
preached against him from a thousand pulpits, travellers sought 
him out to learn his customs and manners, and all Europe became 
eager to read about him 

In The Crescent and the Rose Professor Chew has shown, with 
great erudition and much lively detail, through what channels and 
by the operation of what forces Eenaissance Englishmen were 
brought into contact with the Mohammedan East, and how they 
acquired their ideas about it. He begins his book with chapters 
on Tales and Tale Bearers and The Classical and Biblical Past 
which establish the atmosphere m which the Elizabethan imnd 
moved by givmg an account of the history of travel and the pro- 
duction of travel books about Egypt and the Levant from late 
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Mediaeval through Renaissance times. He next describes the fears 
aroused by the then Present Terror of the World, the Ottoman 
empire, and describes the numerous lamentations, exhortations, 
warnmgs, and dismal prophecies for which Turkish activities gave 
occasion The interest in the East thus dolorously displayed was 
encouraged and widened by the growth of the trading Companies 
whose ventures were productive of a larger knowledge of Islam, 
and whose interests made the establishment of diplomatic relations 
between England and the Poite (with its unruly African depen- 
dencies) inevitable. Sporadic eJfforts were made to brmg about 
some sort of connection between England and the remoter Persia, 
too , and the exploits of the famous Sherley brothers supply mate- 
rial for some of Professor Chew^s most entertaining chapters, from 
which the reader learns about the most romantic projects and 
adventures on record, even from the Elizabethan age. Of much 
more importance as far as Englishmen in general were concerned 
were the depredations of the Moorish corsairs who, besides offering 
a constant threat to commerce, enslaved thousands of English and 
Irish folk, and presented a problem too great for English diplomacy, 
or the English navy, to solve. The difficulties here weie made more 
considerable by the hatred and pre]udiees of the opposed Christian 
and Mohammedan faiths, and the quality of Western thought on 
this subject is well set forth m the chapter on The Prophet and 
His Book, in which are summarized the accounts of the false reli- 
gion and its founder which inflamed the imaginations and stirred 
the hearts of True Believers for many generations. With this 
background made plain, the attitude taken toward the Moslem in 
literature, especially m dramatic literature, becomes easily mtelli- 
gible Professor Chew has carefully defined the motifs and themes 
suggested to the Elizabethans by their knowledge of the Mussul- 
man, describmg the elaborate masques and the sensational water- 
fights in which Orientals figured, and dwellmg on the appearance 
of Turkish, Moorish, or Persian characters (usually in the rSle of 
bloody tyrant, or heartless Machiavellian viUain) m stage plays. 
It must be admitted that not many pieces of first-rate artistic value 
were contrived from materials supplied by the travel books or Otto- 
man histones, yet Professor Chew shows how valuable his special 
knowledge is by usmg it for the elucidation of difficult passages m 
the works of Marlowe, Shakespeare, and many another writer, to 
the great benefit of all Elizabethan scholars. Furthermore, by 
bringmg together m one thorough, carefully documented survey a 
great mass of evidence and data, he succeeds in giving proper em- 
phasis to an aspect of Renaissance life and literature which has 
hitherto been treated only m a scattermg and fragmentary fashion. 
His book, which is copiously illustrated and admirably printed, is 
a fascinating and valuable one, a notable contribution to literary 
history. 

TJi/woersity of M*ohig<m 
5 


■Waeitee G. Eiob 
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Chronologie de la vw et de Volume de Thomas Gray By Eogeb 
MART iisr London [and New York] * Oxford University Press, 
1935. Pp. 199 $1 25 

Essa% sur Thomas Gray By Eogeb Maetiit London [and New 
York] Oxford University Press, 1934. Pp x + 460 $5 00 

Thomas Gray, Scholar^ the True Tragedy of an Eighteenth-Century 
Gentleman. By William Po'Wbll Jones. Cambridge, Mass. : 
Harvard University Press, 1937. Pp xvi + 191. $3,50. 

Poor Colhns, his Life, his Art, and his Influence. By E G. Ains- 
worth. Ithaca Cornell University Press, 1937. Pp. xii 
4- 340 $3 00. 

Thomas Gray^s effort to hide his life has not succeeded, even with 
the unintentional assistance given him by his rather stupid first 
editor, William Mason, and by the inaccuracies of his first important 
biographer, Sir Edmund Gosse Several devoted scholars — Matthias 
and Mitford in the past, and Tovey, Toynbee, and Mr. Leonard 
Whibley m more recent years — ^have gathered the materials for an 
understanding of Gray almost as full as that which we have long 
had of Dr Johnson. And these materials have now been used by 
M. Eoger Martin, Maitre de Conferences at the University of 
Montpellier, in two books which form a worthy climax to a century 
and a half of scholarly effort. 

The first of these is primarily a work of leference. In addition 
to a concise biography it contains brief notices of Gray^s friends, 
analyses of his Commonplace Boohs and extracts from them, and 
the essay Camlri, printed entire M. Martinis second and much 
more important book is m four parts* Le Solitaire de Pembroke, 
Les Sentiments, UActivite intellectuelle, and Le Poete In Part I 
the author is concerned with Gra 3 r^s physical debilities as they are 
revealed with distressing accuracy in his Pocket Books, and with 
certam psychopathic tendencies of his mind Fascinating though 
these revelations may be to a certam contemporary taste, and im- 
portant though they probably are to a certain kind of biographical 
study, the book deepens steadily, and increases m value, as it moves 
on to the interpretation of facts which have been longer known. 
Its importance does not lie m the novelty of the information it 
conveys so much as m the wealth of erudition and the penetratmg 
critical thought which it brings to bear Upon materials long acces- 
sible to all students. M. Martm^s study of Gray’s scholarship and 
of his ideas is sound, brilliant, and revealmg. In his masterly 
analyses of Gray’s more important English poems he has had, of 
course, many predecessors, but few rivals 
The word Essai ” in M. Martm’s title is mtended as an apology 
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for his enforced omission of several matters — among them, a critical 
study of Gray^s letters and a tracing of his literary influence — from 
a work which he had hoped might be une monographie complete 
et definitive ” As it stands, however, this is by fai the most com- 
prehensive study of Gray m existence, and theie is little likelihood 
that it will soon be superseded Exact and minute in citation, 
always clear and often brilliant in style, admirably proportioned, 
penetrating in thought, the book is unmistakably a triumph of 
literary scholarship and interpretation. It brings before us a 
thoroughly credible man who achieved a kind of greatness in spite 
of many failings and foibles It enables us to understand how a 
man who gave much the greater part of his time and strength to 
accumulative scholarship yet managed to write one great poem 

In reading M Martinis account of Gray, although he extenuates 
nothing, we seem to be watchmg the poet grow into something 
resembling a hero, at least of the library Mr, Jones, on the con- 
trary, appears to believe that Gra/s life was a gradual dwindling. 
And the disagreement goes farther stiU, for M Martin adduces 
much evidence for the familiar opinion that Gray^s best work m 
poetry was made possible by his scholarly habits and attainments, 
while Mr J ones asserts in the last sentence of his book that the 
poet was almost lost in the scholar, and meanwhile the ^ gentleman ^ 
had turned ^ virtuoso.^ 

One cannot believe that Thomas Gray ever ceased to be a gentle- 
man, and certainly he escaped virtuosity, as the word was understood 
in his time, both by the number and variety of his pursuits and by 
the cool detachment of his attitude toward them all. Even Mr 
Jones, moreover, does not consistently hold that Gray^s poetic 
powers were overwhelmed by his scholarship, for he says correctly, 
five pages above the sentence ^ust quoted, that first and last. Gray 
was essentially a poet^^ Unfortunately, this second statement is 
hard to square with the remark, on page 13, that obviously poetry 
meant very little to Gray after the death of West^^ One does not 
see that this is obvious at all With the exception of the Ode to 
Spnng,^^ every important English poem of Thomas Gray^s was 
composed when Eichard West was in his grave. 

Mr. Jones characterizes M Martinis discussion of Gray^s scholar- 
ship by the adjective sketchy.” It is true that he has devoted the 
major portion of his own book to a topic which his predecessor has 
been obliged, by the exigencies of his larger plan, to handle in no 
more than two concise chapters In superficial range his study of 
this one topic is the more extensive of the two. It shows an 
adequate command of scholarly method and of the paraphernalia of 
literary research M Martm^s Essai, however, is valuable not for 
these thmgs alone but also for the quality of the thought it contains. 

Professor Ainsworth’s Poor Oolhns is exemplary in structure, 
scrupulously accurate, and highly mformative. It gathers into 
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convenient compass all the little that is known about the life of 
Collins, all that is con 3 ectured about the canon of his writings, 
and far moie than would have been suspected about his indebtedness 
to various ancient and modern poets and about his influence upon 
English writers of later years When one says that the author has 
made little effort to disguise the familiar marks of the doctoral 
dissertation as written in America, it will be clear that the book is 
not designed for convenience or pleasure in reading Those who 
remember how laboriously such things are done — occasionally won- 
dering, peihaps, why they must continue to be done at all — ^will find 
the book a thoroughly respectable performance, as much a labor of 
love as one of necessity As an account of a poetic mind and life, 
however, and of the pains and ecstasies that go to the making of 
poetry, it misses its mark by the width of all the sky What William 
Collins himself would have thought of it one hesitates to imagine 
Probably he would have been as much amazed as anyone to learn 
that in his Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the Highlands 
there are precisely one hundred and twenty-two Miltonic echoes,” 
and that even in his Stanzas Written on a Paper which Contained 
a Piece of Bride Cake ” there are no less than thirteen Or if we 
may suppose that he was aware of these facts and that he allowed 
himself to brood over them until they came to seem important, 
then his early declme mto madness is plausibly explained 

Odell Shbpaed 

Trinity College 


Mary Shelley, A Biography By E. Glynn Grylls London [and 
New York] Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp xvi + 345, 
$7,50 

Miss Grylls^s Mary Shelley justifies itself mainly on the grounds 
of new material It has nothmg really new before late 1822 The 
informed Shelley student may therefore, in spite of the lively style 
and enthusiasm of the author, find the first 171 pages a trifle tire- 
some. Begmning with September 1822, however, his interest 
mounts slowly but surely, for it is in the last 150 pages and the 
appendices that the real value of the book lies Here are many new 
facts about Mar/s last 29 years, a few of her unpublished letters, 
and excerpts from unpublished letters of Thomas Moore, T, J. 
Hogg, Percy Florence Shelley, and others All these one greets with 
delight, for the later years of Mary^s life have been too long ne- 
glected, It is not, however, that we learn so much more about Mary 
herself as that we get many glimpses of Shelley^s old friends, — 
especially Claire Clairmont, Hogg, and Jane Williams One wishes 
that Miss Grylls had reviewed Mary^s early life more rapidly and 
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had devoted more space to the later years, for unqiiestioiiably the 
new material in her hands was sufficient for a clearer and more 
detailed account In fact, when one considers the amount of 
hitherto inaccessible manuscript material to which Miss Grylls had 
access (had she not wholly neglected American libraries and collec- 
tors the amount would have been much greater), one is disappointed 
with the rather hasty use made of it Particularly disappointmg 
IS the slender yield of about a dozen unprmted quotations from the 
original MS Journal kept by Mary, especially as but few of these 
are important The account of the MS journals and of the division 
of the Boscombe MSS will, however, be most welcome information 
to Shelley scholars One is also grateful to Miss Grylls for the 
valuable and highly interesting illustrations. 

If one were disposed to be severe. Miss Grylls has given him 
ample opportunity. Her book has faults of omission, style, form, 
and misstatement of fact The failure to discuss Mar/s relation- 
ship with John Howard Payne and Washmgton Irvmg is a definite 
evasion of a biographer^s duty. There was a special need for proper 
treatment of this matter because Sanborn^s account (m The 
Romance of Mary Shelley, J H. Payne, and Washington Irving, 
1907) and the interpretations of Gribble and Massmgham are both 
misinformed and unjust Stanley Williams, to whom Miss Grylls 
refers us, has by no means explained the ajffair sufficiently. Mary^s 
friendship with Payne was long and intimate, and a proper study 
of it will yield much to an understandmg of her character Miss 
Grylls^s contemptuous tone with reference to Payne is quite un- 
justifiable. Her bibliography not only omits The Romance, but 
also the valuable Letters of Mary Shelley (Boston, 1918) and The 
Bodleian Quarterly Record, vi, nos. 63-64 (1929) , in the latter 
thirteen of Mary^s letters were published The publication of all 
unpublished Mary Shelley letters in the Bodleian has recently been 
completed in the same quarterly, nos. 93-95 (1937) The word 

unpublished which appears so often is sometimes misused, even 
with reference to Mary^s own letters Some of these unpublished ” 
letters are to be found in Mrs. MarshaU^s Life as well as in less 
important sources. Most of the letters labelled " unpublished letters 
m the possession of Sir John Murray (pp. 102, 178, 179, 191, 
207) are printed in Lord Byron's Correspondence, ed % Murray, 
1926. 

Most of Miss Grylls^s errors of fact are trivial. Byron and 
Shelley never planned to own a boat j’omtly (p 164) , it was 
Trelawny, Williams, and Shelley who proposed partnership Shelley 
did not send to England for a guitar for Jane Williams (p 158) ; 
he asked Horace Smith at Pans to buy a harp, but that failing he 
bought the guitar m Italy In the terrible days after Shelley^s 
death Mary and Jane did not go from Pisa to Genoa (p 168) to find 
Trelawny, but to Leghorn Mary did not say anything about a place 
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called Palazzi (p 181) , her letter from Susa m July, 1833, merely 
states that about Susa are no gentlemen^s seats or palazzi/^ It was 
on the continental tour of 1842, not that of 1840 (p 241), that 
Pearson and Knox accompanied Mary and her son , and the second 
tour took place in 1842, not in 1841 (pp 241, 329). The summer 
of 1841 was spent in Wales, not abroad (p 244) Mr and Mrs. 
Gisborne both died in 1836, not in 1835 (p 231). Medwin did not 
offer to suppress his Conversations of Lord Byron, 1824, if Mary 
would pay him an indemnity (p 190) , his attempt at blackmail 
related to his Life of Shelley, 1847. All these are errors of 
carelessness 

Miss Grylls^s Mary Shelley is valuable m many ways, but still 
Mrs MarshalPs Life and Letters is the standard life Moreover, 
Dowden^s Life of Shelley gives the best account of Mary^s life 
between 1814 and 1822, Mrs Rossetti’s Mary Shelley the best 
analysis of her literary and scholarly works, Mrs. Angeli’s Shelley 
and Eis Friends m Italy the best explanation of Mary’s and 
Shelley’s differences m Italy, Mrs. Marshall’s Life and Ingpen’s 
Shelley in England the best record of her later years, and 0. W 
Campbell’s Shelley and the Unromantics the best analysis of her 
character 

PEEnERiCK L Jones 

Mercer TJmversity 


William Blalce's Circle of Destiny By Milton 0 Pekoival 
New York Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp xii 4- 334 
$3 50. 

This IS m many ways a delightful book — charmingly presented 
by the Columbia Press — ^but m no sense a scientific one. The first 
sentence runs The Circle of Destiny is not a study of sources, but 
a work of interpretation.” There is an apologetic reference to 
other students of Blake, this author not being, as he expresses it, 
unappreciative of their contributions ” which means, mildly put, 
that he has used their work without mentioning their names: 
again an unscientific way of proceeding In following certam 
leads to their conclusions,” says the author, I was pursuing a 
more or less independent path ” How can the reader tell, unless 
he IS told how far previous writers have been used and what has 
been added ? 

This uncritical spirit is manifest throughout. What are we to 
think when we are told (p 4) * Blake is one of those who have 
caught God’s secret The book begms that way, and it ends 
(p. 291) ^^To an age m which the older conceptions of God are 
becommg increasingly difficult to entertain, but in which the need 
of God is as great as ever, Blake offers a conception which is beyond 
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the reach of science to destroy/^ I would be the last to deny that 
Blake has a message for us — every great man of the past has ^ but 
to talk about the older conceptions is, if I may say it without 
offence, sheer nonsense Everything that we learn every day about 
Blake tends to show that Blake has really nothing but those older 
conceptions to offer us, he reinterprets them up to a point, cer- 
tainly, but that is only because he does not know them well ; he 3 ust 
fills in by imagination, the gaps caused by his ignorance. Every 
useful piece of infoimation in this very book goes to prove that 
Blake^s ideas belong to the pre-Christian world In fact, Blake^s 
mentality is a phase of the de-christianisation of Europe in the 
eighteenth centuiy, accomplished m his case, not by going forward, 
like Voltaire or Eousseau, but by going backwards, like Sweden- 
borg Those who think that truth appeared in Egypt 2,000 B C. 
can of course approve of this 

This book therefore is not a contribution to an explanation of 
Blake It is a record of the thoughts that arise while reading 
Blake in the mind of a particular reader a fairly widely cultured 
and religious minded dreamer. This is what gives the book its 
delightful quality A great love of Blake pervades the very writ- 
ing There are innumerable ingenious ideas mostly of a senti- 
mental oiigin There is a very large quantity of would-be trans- 
lations and summaiisation of Blake into plainer English And 
yet, do we gain by this^ Ahania trembling, cold, in 3 ealous fears, 
she sat — A Shadow of Despair becomes she is well aware of the 
insecurity of her position ” Day dreaming about Blake is not a 
method Here, there is not enough psychology of Blake, not 
enough information about what was known of occult doctrine in 
the eighteenth century Boehme, or Plotinus, or the Cabala, 
are not in Blake as in themselves, but as felt in the eighteenth cen- 
tury by Blake And Blake changed his mind or his feeling about 
them many times so that a system of Blake^s thought is incon- 
ceivable, he had a new system nearly every time he wrote That 
IS the difficulty of Blake research the fixed elements are outside 
Blake, and are misshapen by him m various manners at various 
times, not coherently all through 

Denis Saurat 

London 


On the Poetry of Pope By Geoffrey Tillotson Oxford * The 
Clarendon Press [New York Oxford University Press] 1938. 
Pp viii + 179. $3.00. 

Oscar Wilde is credited with the quip that there are two ways of 
not liking poetry one is not to like it, and the other is to read Pope. 
London students taught by Mr. Tillotson know better than that, 
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and this book should aid in rescuing further cases of arrested Vic- 
torianism from erior The volume is organized as an analysis of 
Pope^s correctness under the headings of Nature, Design, Lan- 
guage, and Versification, Appended to these sections is a detailed 
discussion of Stratification [complexity?] and Variety in Pope^s 
work, and briefer sections bring the volume to a close with specific 
observations on various aspects of Pope^s art. Throughout, Mr. 
Tillotson writes with a sensitiveness and a power of stimulation 
that will send all lovers of good writing to have another look at 
Pope, and to en^oy a better understanding, if not of his mind, at 
least of his art We have here doubtless the best analysis ever made 
of the poetic quality of Pope^s writing. 

After such a superlative, reservations may be in order. The book 
seems to assume a theory of poetry that, even if widely held, is little 
serviceable to Pope — ^though Mr Tillotson puts an excellent face 
on the matter He seems to be a ^^monist^^ critic, assuming 
(though not flatly declarmg) that there is one true poetry, and 
only one And this one true poetry seems to be tied up somehow 
with descriptive powers The "Keats-like quality” of Pope^s 
perceptions is stressed (pp. 160, 166, 171). His cruelty and 
indecency ” are said to be tempered with a fine yet almost tropical 
beauty” (p. 156) , at which point irony is prompted to remark 
that doubtless Hogarth and Turner had traits in common. The 
five pages (32-26) devoted to Pope^s love of landscape are on the 
whole biographical rather than critical, they tell no untruths, but 
tend perhaps to xmtrue implications. Pope does not depend on 
the senses or on description for his achievement. In these matters 
the critic must nowadays be sufficiently diversitarian to allow every 
poet to build his Paradise out of materials of his own choice. 
There is little place in Mr Tillotson^s poetics for Pope^s best and 
greatest poem, the Essay on Man , and Pope^s concept of truth ” 
in satire (p 167) is quite mis-stated. 

But the Volume gives a highly engaging account of the surface 
qualities of Pope’s art. The section that most pleases the present 
reviewer is that on Language. Here we have the results of delicate 
perception and of mtelligent and illummating research mto the 
diction of Pope’s predecessors. In spite of many treatments of the 
topic, Tillotson’s collection of specimens of poetic diction should 
be permanently serviceable. Strewn throughout the volume are 
innumerable mgenious and incisive observations such as that (p. 
69) about the endings of the poems, that (pp. 139-40) concernmg 
Pope’s use of polysyllables , and the comment on the Atticus por- 
trait (pp. 166-7), etc. etc The posie ” of the volume might well 
be Qm m%scmt uhle dulci, 

Geoege SHEEBtriuir 

Golumhia VmverBvty 
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Tlie UnexUngmsJied Hearth, Shelley and his Contemporary Critics, 
By Newman I White. Durham, N. C. . Duke University 
Press, 1938. Pp xvi “f 397. $3 00. 

Students of Shelley will be grateful to Professor White for bring- 
ing between two covers all the contemporary reviews of the poePs 
works, thus furnishing a fair basis for soimd judgment of how 
Shelley struck his contemporaries. But Professor Whitens con- 
tention that they furnish a reliable basis is not entirely borne out 
by the facts or by the reviews themselves. The political bias and 
personal animosities of the reviewers precluded any expression of 
their actual convictions of the literary value of any production. 
The author and his work were merely a springboard from which 
the reviewer might jump at the throat of his opponent When a 
man of Walter ScotPs usual high sense of honor could stoop to 
write laudatory anonymous reviews of his own 'works, what are 
we to expect of reviewing in general — ^is any review to be taken 
seriously^ What his contemporaries really thought of Shelley 
still remains obscure Professor White and the reviews he prints 
do make it clear, however, that, contrary to generally received 
opinion, Shelley was not only not ignored m his day but was actually 
well received m many high places. But at this point, flushed with 
victory, the author runs mto the untenable position that it was 
fear, and not dullness that motivated Shelley^s more unfriendly 
critics This statement calls for more documentation than is 
offered here. 

The book is divided into : introduction, the reviews, poetic trib- 
utes to Shelley, chronological and alphabetical summaries of the 
reviews and of the poet^s own works. Needless to say these last 
two sections contain valuable bibliographical materials, nothwith- 
standing much repetition in themselves and of the work already 
ably done by Professor Marsh 

There are a number of small errors, such as seduction for 
sedition (p. 9), ^^1855'' for «1885^" (p 46), ^*^1882 ^' for 
"^1828^^ (p. 326), February for « February 2^^ (p 360), 
Laurence for Lawrence (p. 45). The spelling of Shelley^s 
name is not always, as on page 316, that found in the origmal 
articles, and the assertion that every volume published during 
Shelley^s lifetime under his own name appeared between 1816 and 
1823 Ignores at least three early works. On page 11 Professor 
White falls mto a series of errors — Croly ” is not a part of the 
title of the book, the date is 1828, not 1831 , and the passage quoted 
from Croly^s Beauties of the English Poets touching the continued 
dominance of Pope m the Age of Romanticism is misquoted and 
therefore mismterpreted. Croly merely meant that of the poets 
immediately succeeding Dryden, Pope retams the pre-emmence,^^ 
but the word still which has unfortunately slipped m just before 
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the word retains gives a contemporaneousness to the idea which 
Mr. Croly never meant, as is shown by his later strictures on Pope 
and his praise of the Eomantics. On page 45 he is tripped up 
again m interpretation when he asserts that The Refutation [of 
Deism] itself is an example of Shelley’s peculiar methods at the 
time, for its real aim, of course, is to support deism.” On the 
contrary A Refutation is a vigorous plea for atheism as the only 
course between Christianity and Deism. 

But let us repeat that The Unexhnguished Hearth is a valuable 
repository and will prove a time-saver to Shelley scholars. 

David Lee Claek 

The TJnwersity of Terns 


BRIEF MENTION 


Deutscher SprachatlaSj fortgesetzt von Walther Mitzka und 
Bernhard Martin, 9. Lieferung, Marburg: N, G. Elwert’sche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1937. The maps of the ninth number of 
the Sprachatlas have a new appearance in so far as some of them 
show the boundary lines as well as the distinguishing dialect marks 
in color, and one (Nr, 56, Wrede’s ‘ Emteilungskarte’) has deeply 
hatched boundaries. The value of the color marks lies especially 
in the fact that it is possible to dispense with a large number of 
diacritical signs, thereby makmg the maps easier to study where 
more involved linguistic factors are treated. Owing to mechanical 
difficulties in connection with the colors, the so-called ^ Pausblatter ’ 
disappear entirely and cannot even be got separately, as in the case 
of the former numbers. This ninth number is also significant in 
that it gives together with Wrede’s map of the above-mentioned 
classification of the German dialects, which he used with alterations 
and additions from 1903 on for his lectures, a brief and usable 
descriptive table in the ^ Text,’ pages ^47 to 254, the detailed com- 
mentary IS to appear in the Deutsche Dialektgeographie series. The 
present number, however, is prmeipally concerned with the geo- 
graphical distribution of forms of the words ermhli in sentence 21 
(‘^Wem hat er die neue Geschichte erzahlt^’) and innken in sen- 
tence 16 Du bist noch nicht gross genug, um eine Elasche Wein 
auszutnnken . . , ’) — mterestmg is the observation that the Swabian 
dialects still mark the difference between an infinitive (MHG -an) 
and a gerund (MHG -ende) — and briefly discusses the various 
words used m the different dialects for sprechen in sentence 31 
Ich verstehe euch nicht, ihr musst ein bisschen lauter sprechen.’) , 
We are here confronted with the problem of the ^ Gef uhlston,’ 
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which plaj^s such a large part m semasiology. The editors properly 
remaik that Die Voistellimg kann 3 a die verschiedensten Mensch- 
arten umfassen der Fragende kann als schweihoriger Alter, 
Oder del Gemahnte als ungezogenes Kind gedacht werden. Diese 
Wortkaite zeigt also die Grenzen der schriftlichen Fragenmethode 
uberhaupt Aber auch bei unmittelbarer Frage wurde sich die 
Gefahr ganz verschiedener Bedeutungsmhalte hochstens yerringern 
lassen Many other facts presented m the objective way of the 
Sprachatlas offer new problems and assist m solving old ones. 

EI>WAED H. SEHET 

George Washmgton Umversity 


Carlyle's Fusion of Foetry, History, and Religion ly ISSJf. By 
Hill Shine Chapel Hill University of North Carolina Press, 
1938 Pp viii + 85 $1.50. This little volume brings together 

three articles which appeared in Studies in Philology during 1936 
and 1937 The development of Carlyle^s conceptions of religion, 
poetry, and history is traced to the point of their fusion in 1834. 
The author goes into the matter with great care and succeeds in 
combming a series of very complicated intellectual and spiritual 
struggles mto a unity that is convmcmg. Without over-quotation 
he allows Carlyle to speak very largely for himself 
Briefly the conflict in Carlyle^s mmd began as soon as he tried 
to accommodate his early and narrow religious trainmg to ampler 
ranges of thought Beginning with a profound distrust of 
reason he attained under the influence of German philosophy a 
favorable conception and a new deflnition of the faculty so that by 
1829 he came to look upon it as the unifier of religion and poetry.^^ 
By the end of 1831 he had achieved a theoretical fusion of religion 
and poetry from which he anticipated a new tolerant morality 
Early in 1832 he reached the belief that poetry in very deed had 
nothing to do with Fiction.'’^ The conflict of man^s free will with 
material necessity not only is Poetry, but is the sole Poetry pos- 
sible,^^ For him history and poetry had now become one. 

Thus he attained a theoretical fusion of the three Poetry, 
Carlyle msisted, should find its materials in facts rather than m 
fiction History, the manifestation of the supernatural in the 
actual, was to serve as exempla to society, Eeligion^ also a mani- 
festation of the supernatural in the actual, was to provide the 
highest moral interpretation of these phenomena of life In 1834 
he wrote to Emerson that The Diamond Necklace was his first 
attempt to unify history and poetry It was really more than this, 
as we have seen It was a fusion of both with religion. Thus The 
Diamond Necklace was the prelude to The French Revolution, 
which Carlyle began twenty days after writing to Emerson the letter 
3 ust mentioned. ^Difficult as it is to follow the mazes of a mind like 
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Carlyle^s there can be little doubt that Mr Shine has brought into 
relief the mam conclusions of Carlyle’s thinking on these subjects, 
and that he has given as much perhaps as we shall ever know about 
the matter. 

WALDO H DUNN 

Scrtpps Gollege 


Arthur Rinibaud %n Ahyssima Par Enid Starkie Oxford 
Clarendon Press [New York Oxford University Press], 1937 
Pp, viii + 158. The poet Eimbaud remained eleven years in 
Abyssinia (1880-91), but he wrote not one line of poetry during all 
this time — indeed we know well that he turned his back deliberately 
on his early life, spoke of it with scorn One is not surprised, 
therefore, to find that this book — conscientiously written — in its 158 
pages of small print, should contain much that concerns the history 
of Abyssmia, some pages concerning Eimbaud’s activity as a mer- 
chant and explorer, nothing at all concerning the latter’s poetry. 
The author believes that even so there might be something to glean 
retrospectively regardmg the poet. . . This is diSicult to deny 
positively, but very few hints are offered. The last chapter telling 
of the failure of Eimbaud’s sturdy efforts to gam a real foothold m 
Abyssmia, of his return to Europe, of his last terrible illness, of his 
death in Marseilles, is moving, and shows that Eimbaud was perhaps 
not as fundamentally corrupt as posterity thinks (he was good to 
slaves and stood for their rights agamst brutal masters). One 
thing may be relevant. Eimbaud would not have been opposed to 
use his pen — if not for poetry or least as a prose writer — ^m his last 
years, but his attempts to get m touch with the Society Geogra- 
phique came to naught The reader may judge for himself how 
much this study concerns literature — ^where does the domain of 
literature not extend to-day ^ ^ ^ 

A. SOHINZ 

The University of Pennsylvania 


Le Gomedten Auvergnat Montdory, vntroducteur et vnterprete de 
Corneille Par Elie Cottier. Clermont-Ferrand* Imprimenes 
Mont-Louis, 1937, Pp. 267, Written by a journalist of Clermont- 
Ferrand who IS in close touch with recent scholarly productions, this 
book gives a lively account of the first great French actor. It is 
attractively illustrated and mtroduced by a laudatory letter from M 
Strowski While there is little m the volume that was not known 
to a few specialists, there is m it for many readers mformation, 
agreeably presented, in regard to the actors who made possible the 
rise m France of classical drama, as well as an entertaining account 
of life m central Prance m the second quarter of the seventeenth 
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century and a sympathetic biography of an actor i^ho attained great 
fame only to see his chances for further triumphs taken away by 
paralysis 


John Milton Paradise Lost. Paradise Regained, the Minor 
Poems, and Samson Agonistes. Edited by Meeeitt Y Hughes. 
New York Doubleday, Doian & Co , 1935, 1937 Pp Ivi -j- 412, 
1x111 + 633 $1.00 per volume This two-volume edition of Mil- 

ton^s poetry, together with a forthcoming volume of selected prose, 
IS avowedly not intended primarily for scholars.^^ Its introduc- 
tions, however, draw upon very recent scholarship as well as upon 
the inevitable sources, and its notes are not only full but also (at 
this late date) surprisingly fresh A provocative feature is the 
arrangement of the minor poems in chronological order — a com- 
paratively new idea, always dangerous, but demonstrably valuable. 
There are an interesting number of differences from the chronology 
of Grierson (1925), and even from that of Hanford (1936). Pro- 
fessor Hughes has succeeded in producing an edition which his 
colleagues may profitably consult, and which those students who 
are not distracted by footnotes will find enlightening indeed. 


The Ohio State University 


WILLIAM E PAEKBE 


Elijah Fenton 1688-1180. By Eakl Harlak Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937. Pp 205 This useful 
study of Fenton^s character, career and achievement is strictly ob- 
jective, and deals judiciously with a number of difficult points. The 
author proves, for example, that Fenton was from his Cambridge 
days a merely political non-juror,^^ dispels much of the obscurity 
surrounding the poePs early maturity, pushes the composition of 
Mariamne back to the fall of 1711, and establishes the Fenton 
canon In the Odyssey collaboration, which is here approached 
from a new direction, Fenton stands out as the most honest trium- 
vir, but Pope comes off well, always generous to Fenton and as- 
tonishingly patient in the midst of harassments. Pope seems to 
have revised Fenton^s translations less thoroughly than has been 
supposed, though on this pomt the evidence is not conclusive. 

Fenton was so apathetic physically and mtellectually that he is 
not likely to wm another biographer, and this one is scarcely to be 
blamed if his book is of interest only to the specialist But Dr. 
Harlan could have lightened the readers task by permitting some 
of the detailed discussion (on pp. 56-57, for example) to overflow 
mto the notes, and by providing summaries more frequently at 
chapter ends He is completely candid about Fenton^s essential 
unimportance as a person and as a poet, emphasizmg the typical 
aspects of career and achievements Here one might expect a 
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more minute examination of Benton^s blank verse, and of the 
progress poem element in An Epistle to Mr, Southerne 


New Jersey College for Women 


ROBERT A. AUBIET 


A Bibliography of British History {1700-1115) Volume ii, 
1708-1715 By William Thomas Morgan-. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana. $6 00 (Indiana University Studies, Nos 114-118, 100 
copies for sale ) The second volume of Professor Morgan^s bibliog- 
raphy -will be -welcomed by those familiar with the first volume. 
In a period in which literature and journalism were so closely 
allied, the student of literature is frequently forced to devote some 
time to the controversial pamphleteering of the age Professor 
Morgan^s volumes will be indispensable for such work The second 
volume lists about 5,700 items for eight years The third volume, 
which ^^will include chapters on source materials later than 1716, 
correspondence, the drama, periodicals, secondary works, and un- 
published manuscripts,^^ is expected from the press in a few 
months. 

LOTUS I BREDVOLD 

University of Michigan 


Heinrich Arman Eattermann, German American Author, Poet 
and Historian, 1882-1923, By Sister Mary Edmund Span- 
HBIMER (The Catholic University of America Studies in German, 
vol. IX.) Washington, 1937. Pp x, 148 A thorough and sympa- 
thetic study of the idealistic and fruitful career of Eattermann 
that will appeal to every student of the Germans in America The 
author divides the work mto three parts of approximately equal 
length. The first deals with the German immigrant who settled 
m Cmcinnati in 1846 and rose to comfortable wealth through 
founding an insurance company The second analyzes his poetry, 
which was inspired chiefly by Herder, Goethe, Platen, and Geibel — 
far removed from both Eomanticism or Naturalism. Eattermann, 
among many other things, wrote over 600 sonnets, some of them 
full of great beauty. His other, probably his chief merit, lies in 
the field of the history of the Germans m this country, where his 
vast, carefully documented output constitutes interesting reading 
and fundamental source material. After his death his library was 
acquired by the University of Illinois He was bom a Catholic 
and preserved throughout his life a reverent, though not a believ- 
mg, attitude toward the Church. Some of the author^s quotations 
are not rendered into felicitous English m the notes (e. g, pp. 39 
and 112). There is an excellent bibliography, 

A, E, ZTJCKER 

University of Maryland 



BRIEF MENTION 77 

Johann Nestroy Ausgewahlte Werhe, Herausgegeben und 
emgeleitet Yon Fkanz H Mautker. Mit 8 farbigen Tafeln und 1 
Bildnis des Dichters. Wien Otto Lorenz Verlag 494 S. So groS 
der Erfolg Nestroys zu Lebzeiten war — im Jahre 1844 warden in 
Wien 170 Auffuhrungen seiner Werke gegeben — so schwer haben es 
ihm die Kritiker schon damals und die Liter arhistonker spater 
gemacbt, denn Mephisto ist immer eine peinliehe Erscbeinung , die 
Marchenwelt Eaimunds ist bequemer nnd gemutvoller. Dazu ist er 
schwer einzuordnen , teilweise steckt er noch im Biedermeier, teil- 
weise beruhrt er sich mit dem Rationalismus des Jungen Deutsch- 
lands und seine Wurzeln stecken im Barock und m der Aufklarung 
zugleich Es pafit das Kellersche Sonett ^^Jeder Schein trugt^^ 
auf ihn, nur dafi es Nestroy nicht gelingt, ]enen Schatz in dem 
yerdachtigen Hause zu heben und so wie der Sehweizer sich zu 
yersohnendem Humor durchzuringen 

Mautner hat aul 60 Seiten seiner Ausgabe einen Aufsatz yoraus- 
geschickt, der uber Nestroy als Lichter und Schauspieler nicht nur 
berichtet, sondern der mit geschickten Analysen an den gegebenen 
Werken aufzeigt^ wo mimisch, dramatisch nnd wortsehopferisch 
seme Starke liegt. Da die deutsche Literatur an Komodien nicht 
reich ist, liegt die Wertung Nestroys als groiaen Komodiendichters 
nahe, wenn sie auch trotz der Warme und des Geschickes, mit dem 
sich der Herausgeber fur ihn emsetzt, kaum ohne Wider spruch 
bleiben wird 

Die acht gut gewahlten Stucke, denen erne gute Blutenlese yon 
Glanzstellen und Aphorismen aus andern Werken, drei Musik- 
proben und ein Glossar osterreichischer Dialektworte angefugt sind, 
basiert textlich auf der groBen Brunkner-Eommelschen Nestroy- 
Ausgabe. Gut gedruckt und mit 8 vorzuglichen farbigen Tafeln 
Nestroyscher Eollen ausgestattet, reiht sie sich den gangigen Klas- 
sikerausgaben wurdig an. 

ERNST FEISl 


The Complete WorTcs of John Welster. Edited by F. L Lucas, 
New York Oxford XJniyersity Press, 1937. 4 yds,, pp xviii + ^88, 
yi + 872, yi + 839, yiii -1- 274. $10 50 This is a reprint of the 
edition published by Houghton Mifflin in 1928 and reyiewed m 
MLN (XLY, 56-60). In reprmting this excellent edition at a sub- 
stantial reduction in price, the Oxford Press has done much to 
realize the editor^s desire to get Webster enjoyed by the general 
reader. 


The Johns Eopktns ZJmversitp 


LOUIS TEETER 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ZIjbbe Un savant portugais, M Mer^a, avait identifie (iSei? lus xxv, 
284) nn nom d’ animal zevtOf ezabra etc se trouvant dans d^ anciens docu- 
ments de son pays, avec Tonagre, une sorte d’ 4ne sauvage M A Castro 
dans la RFE xv, 17 avait repns cette identification pour 1’ a esp zebroy 
enzehray azebro, ezebro et ajout4 que le zebre imports plus recemment 
d’Afrique par les Portugais, avait 4te d4nomme par ceux-ci par le nom de 
I’onagre dont la race avait disparu de la peninsule, mais dont la legendaire 
course rapide rappelait celle de Tonagre, quant k 1* 4tymologie, M Castro 
ne pouvait rien affirmer sinon qu* il excluait une 4tymologie arabe, vu la 
diffusion du nom de V onagre dans les noms de lieux J’ ai pu aj outer 
{RFE XV, 376) des textes Catalans du XV® siecle attestant le mtoe nom 
de la bSte ancienne {corrents atzebres, mes corre qu’ enzebra) et 3’ ai 
ajout^ {Neuphil MxU xxxvn, 94) un anc prov s%bra (dans Flamenca v 
4291 El mon non a drago m vibra / ors m leon m lop m sibra / qu’ cm 
no I pusca adomeschar) et un anc fr {Rom de TMbes v 4775) amoivre 
{plus tost vont qu’ otseaus qut vole), pour 1’ etymologic, je discutais la 
suggestion de Marineus Siculus (XVI® sieele) et Covarrubias (mentionn4e 
par Castro) les z^bres seraient ces poulains lusitains engendres par le 
zepbyre d’ apr^s le dire d^ Homer e, de Virgile et de Plme (cf galic 
* wind egg,’ all Wmde%), mais je ne pouvais pleinement y souscrire k 
cause des a- ew- des mots peninsulaires anciens 30 proposals dubitative- 
ment msipidus ‘ r^tif ’ M Men4ndez Pidal revient dans un article ‘‘ Zebra, 
cebra” de Rom Review xxix, 74, sur la question 4tymologique et, sans 
connaltre mon article qui avait paru pendant les troubles espagnols, 
s’arrSte k zephyrus, zebra serait, en barmonie avec la 16gende, ime forme 
portugaise, sans dipbthongaison “el nombre fu4 ideado en Lusitania y 
de alii se difundid por toda la Peninsula ” , M Pidal prouve ensuite que 
les idiomes africains ne montrent aucune trace d’un mot indigene qui 
pourrait avoir donn4 le nom du z^bre aux langues europ4ennes, de sorte 
que cet animal doit bien son nom k 1’ onagre ancien Le brillant expos4 de 
M Menendez Pidal, qui revile son impeccable maltrise de la pbilologie et 
de la linguistique, ne nous dispense pourtant pas des questions suivantes 
(1) le prov sibra (en rime avec le latinisme vtbra = vipera) et I’a fr 
azoivre (celui-ci moms sdr) ne concordent pas avec e latin, (2) les formes 
avec e(M)- a- ne sont pas eclaircies par zephyrus faudrait-il expliquer 
1’ a- par un emprunt k travers T arabe (cat atzebra comme atz4mla, a esp 
aziimla^SiT az‘z4mila avec article assimil4), puis ‘bypostase de pr4fixe* 
a->enA 


Leo Spitzee 
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JAQTJES, AND THE ANTIQUAEIES 

Since 1905/^ says Professor 0 J Campbell in the jSrst sentence 
of his article ^ on the character in answer to mine^ most compe- 
tent critics have regarded Jaqnes as that type of melancholy man 
which the Elizabethans called ^ malcontent/ For full thirty 
years to have been paid such homage and never known of it, and 
then, m the third sentence, have it taken away ! The author of 
the present essay believes this to be a mistaken view/^ A Chris- 
topher Sly, then, but with the no very sizable grandeur entirely m 
retrospect ’ Yet, if I ever really had it, why must I be deprived of 
it by a scholarly procedure such as this^ I mean the disturbmg 
intrusion of antiquarian learning mto the mterpretation of Shake- 
speare^s characters, the substitution of an Elizabethan textbook 
physiology or psychology for our contemporary sort. That is what 
I cannot bear L±e the executioner to be executed, I am particu- 
lar about the technique. On the question whether Jaques really 
resembles Marston’s Malevole, Timothy Bright of 1586 or Robert 
Burton of 1621 can have little more to say, I think, than Freud 
or Jung. 

The word malcontent, says Mr Campbell, was loosely used by 
the Elizabethans and no malcontent type was recognized Quite 
true, and if I ever expressed a contrary opmion I was mistaken to 
be sure But that does not mean the word may not serve for a 
convenient label (as employed m the title and repeatedly, yet not 
loosely at all, in the text of the Malcontent of Marston) attached 
to a distinctly delineated stage figure recognizably reproduced by 
others of the School and similar to that m You Like It In 

^Huntmgton Ltlrary Bulletin, October, 1936 The article referred to 
IS ‘"Shakespeare, Marston and the Malcontent Type/' MB, m (1906-6), 
281-303 
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one paragrapli of 17 lines, which Mr. Campbell quotes on p. 72, 
I indicated a few (not all) of the numerous pomts of external 
resemblance. Some of these, I may say in passing, Mr. Campbell 
thinks may be questioned but he doesnH really question any of 
them, insisting only on matters which, as I thought, I had taken 
account of — ^that MaleYole is feigning while Jaques is not and 
Malevole is a blacker cynic.” The fundamental objection which 
Mr, Campbell raises is not the want of resemblance but the fact 
that there is no medical diagnosis furnished. By the dramatist, 
that IS to say; and the point would seem to be that to all appear- 
ances Jaques is like Malevole but at bottom isn^t Externals here 
will not do Jaques would much more easily be recognized as a 
type by an Elizabethan audience if he were presented as suffering 
from one of the carefully differentiated forms of melancholy de- 
scribed in the medical treatises of the age.” Eor this, followmg the 
lead of Miss Lily Campbell, to whom he acknowledges great in- 
debtedness, the critic provides One would think the dramatist 
himself would have made it easier for his audience. No blame, 
however, is fastened on him, and yet in view of ^^the convincmg 
evidence that Miss Lily B. Campbell ^ has presented to prove that 
Hamlet is an accurately conceived type of the sanguine adust 
temperament,” Shakespeare by 1600 must have been familiar 
with the standard analysis of melancholy. Hence it should not 
prove wasted labor to discover whether Jaques is a figure drawn 
closely upon a scientifically accurate model.” 

Distmguishing, then, melancholy natural” and unnatural” 
Mr. Campbell after consideration of the symptoms — sluggishness, 
terrors, hallucmations — determines that Jaques is not suffering 
from any form of the natural.” Of the " unnatural ” not so much 
can be said. This sort is produced by "adustion,” and Jaques 
suffers from melancholy formed by adustion,” or burning The 
symptoms are emotional mstability, lively wit, figurative and 
sententious utterance, solitarmess, madness at the worst. Also, 
because of his mterest in water — ^weeping by ^^the brook that 
brawls along this wood ” — Jaques is a phlegmatic person of some 
sort. ... A character who was introduced to an Elizabethan 
audience pormg over a brook and there weeping and meditatmg, 
would write himself down at once as a phlegmatic person who had 

^ Bliahespea/re^s Tmgxc Serces Blaties of Passion (1930). 
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been rendered melancholy/^ To cut the matter short (as for fear 
of blundering or boring I am eager to do) Jaques’ case is ^‘^the 
unnatural melancholy produced [though some authorities doubted 
the possibility of this sort of burning by adustion of phlegm/^ 

After that I wonder that the critic does not proceed to prove 
Malevole of the sanguine adust,” or something as remote, and so 
settle the business between him and me for good and all. But the 
Malcontent he has forgotten, and me as well, and almost Jaques 
too as a human or a tragic figure He does make sensible remarks 
about identifications, and happily will not hear of Jaques as Jonson 
or Marston or Sir John Harmgton. He also appreciates him 
rightly and aptly as a comic but not a ridiculous figure, and yet 
bears m mmd that he is not quite sympathetically treated, either, 
but IS a disillusioned ^^hbertme” With that, however, the anti- 
quarian in him again gets uppermost, and the Duke^s (and Shake- 
peare^s) way of putting it is not suflBciently scientific.” This 
cynicism of an exhausted rou6 . . has been the agent of the adustion 
of his phlegmatic nature, the cause of his psychosis ” (p. 93) As 
one himself half Scotch, remembering the qualities of Burns and 
Barrie and ignoring Lamb^s opinion to the contrary, I am disin- 
clmed to think that Mr. Campbell is wantmg m a sense of humour. 
Here he is in the throes of research or the first fiush of discovery. 

It isn^t the language merely, but the ideas, their disturbmg 
intrusion ! Why should spectator or reader, or Shakespeare either, 
be burdened with such lumber when all three understand a played- 
out ^^libertme” chiding sm” perfectly well without it? It is 
possible that for some Elizabethan spectators a character pormg 
over a brook, and there weeping and meditatmg, would at once write 
himself down as a phlegmatic person who had been rendered melan- 
choly; but for an audience it is not possible that he would. So 
some few in the house today might at once ” analyse him m the 
jargon of Ereud or Jung. But neither is or was the effect desired 
by dramatist or poet. He would be as much disconcerted as Heine 
was when on his giving a young lady a wild flower and on her 
mother^s asking for its name their hitherto silent companion counted 
the stamens and declared, ganz trocTcen, It belongs to the eighth 
class.” ^^As the phlegmatic partie dreameth commonly of rivers 
of water, and the cholerike of fiammg fire,” quoth Mr Campbell^s 
Elizabethan Laurentius — in poetry or in reality, either, were Eliza- 
bethans and Jacobeans who pensively gazed at the brook or into 
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the grate at once written down for either phlegmatic or choleric 
because of it^ The superfluous psychologizing and physiologizing 
of poetry and drama casts a blight upon both 
Not much damage is done in the article before us Mr. Campbell 
fails, indeed, to realize that while in life it is well to remember 
Things are seldom what they seem,^^ it is not so well for the 
spectator or critic at the theatre, and that only with appearances 
drama or other art has to do unless (and until) those appearances 
are penetrated m the work of art itself. His detective activity, 
however, is so much in the background that it does not upset the 
story or distort the features of the dreamy cynic It is otherwise 
when a great hero like Hamlet, who fills the play, is in question, 
and the key to his character and the story is carelessly left in a book, 
not considerately put into the spectator's hand. Miss Campbell is 
not only a detective but a reformer. She goes farther than Miss 
O’Sullivan in 1926 with Hamlet,® and farther than her clansman 
with Jaques, expecting of Shakespeare^s audience, without any of 
the guidance furnished by Jonson’s or Marston’s raisonneurs, that 
they should then and there, out of the abundance of their own 
knowledge, recognize and distinguish not only natural ” humours 
but the unnatural,^’ not only the simple but the compound/’ 
The Prmce is naturally sangume ” but unnaturally melancholy,” 
and ‘^^his melancholy is inevitably the sangume adust” (p. 113). 
The audience must look sharp, therefore, and perpend. With no 
helpful reference or allusion to Timothy Bright, whose book it was, 
Hamlet’s particular and formidable variety of the disease is plainly 
and ^^mevitably” the cause of his aversion to action. The very 
centre and pivot of the plot, the core of the character, is not m the 
play Even had Shakespeare himself read and pondered the book 
would he have left the explanation out^ It is not merely that this 
method is difficult and exacting. It is not dramatic or poetic; it is 
not imaginative or emotional, as drama and poetry should be The 
passions, indeed, Miss Campbell frowns upon. Her Shakespearean 
heroes — even in her title they are passion’s slaves ” Excessive 
gnef,” from the beginning, has brought Hamlet to this dire pass 
of the sangume adust”, and it renders him dull [alas, poor 
Eamlet^ I knew him, Herr Kollege!] and makes him guilty 
of the sm of sloth ” (p. 115), (A slothful character would do m a 

®Cf my Bhahespea/re Btu&m (1927), p 146 
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satirical comedy, but even there, without some added means of 
acceleration, hardly in the leading rdle.) It is that wicked grief 
which refuses to be consoled” (p 132) — ^what of Orestes and 
Electra, then, what of tragedy — and the guilty King and Queen 
in their counsels to the hero on their first appearance after their 
unholy marriage, they have the correct ethical position 

In Shakespeare and other Elizabethan drama there are, to be 
sure, ideas and sentiments, slightly technical terms and phrases 
which ordinarily needed no explanation then though they somewhat 
need it now There are the terms humours,” spirits,” and 
complexion,” ^^dry brain” or ^^hot liver,” " blood-consHming 
sighs ” or the precious square of sense.” Or there are phrases 
like Lady Macbeth^s That I may pour my spirits in thine ear,” 
which conveyed a sufficient meanmg mto the ear of the groundling 
then as it does today, though not the full meanmg of a transfusion 
of soul ” But such momentary, verbal or phrasal matters, perfectly 
intelligible or not, are a different thmg from an Elizabethan physi- 
ologist-psychologisf s framework, upon which the character is ac- 
curately modelled ” , or from a scholastic scheme of a virtue, upon 
which the plot is modelled Not only is Lear not an habitually 
angry man, as Miss Campbell would have him (so, like Hamlet he 
would be robbed of our respect and sympathy) ; his story itself also 
IS not a demonstration of the Elizabethan or ancient technical 
definition of justice, in all the seven sub-divisions, as another 
investigator of the school would have it. In so far as the story 
really is such, the Elizabethan text-book definition squares with 
the human and universal conception, which does not require state- 
ment Lear is not a criminal offender, either, or again he would 
be robbed of our respect and sympathy. And when m Hamlet 
the dramatist is actually psychologizing a little after the Eliza- 
bethan technical fashion — as in Ophelia^s leport of Hamlet^s visit 
or in the heroes own account of his condition to Eosencrantz and 
Guildenstern — ^he makes the matter almost as plam and acceptable 
to an open-minded reader who has observed his dramatic method 
here and elsewhere as to the seasoned playgoer at the Globe 
To Miss Campbell and Mr. Campbell all this may betray a blmd- 
ness to ideal values,” which is Mr. CampbelEs phrase elsewhere. 
But if the moral values are meant, why, is it not a blmdness to the 
noble and illustrious qualities of Borneo and Hamlet, Lear and 
Othello, this turning of the heroes mto slaves ” and their passions 
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into deadly sms ” ^ So the cntic becomes a malcontent, a blacker 
cynic than Malevole. Or if the higher esthetic values are meant, 
IS it not a blindness to poetry, this making more of the humours 
than the dramatist himself does and reducmg a character or a plot 
to the proportions and vitality of a text-book scheme^ 

The Campbells, thus standmg or hangmg together, are alas^ 
by no means alone. Others than her fellow clansman have praised 
the lady, and emulated her, and that^s the reason I have had to 
say so much of her. Her mfluence upon American Elizabethans 
IS unmistakable — of her vogue she cannot be unaware and much 
of it indeed she merits But m the very conception of the nature 
of tragedy, I think, she is m error, or else the study of tragedy 
might well be abandoned, and she is equally so in her method of 
applying antiquarian lore, whether her mitial conception is right 
or wrong ^ Yet who of us scholars (if we deserve the name) has 
not in one way or another been so too^ All we like sheep — ^after 
their leader — ^have gone astray, often with far less of learning and 
acumen than the redoubtable Caledonian pair to justify us In 
Elizabethan drama it used to be recent contemporary philosophy 
and psychology, now it is the Elizabethan. Or it is topical or 
personal allusions, or else sources or mfluences, or else a kmd of 
historical sociology, or else (worst of all) it is a notion that the 
play (not merely a character) is by no means what it appears to be 
and must be made over into what it is. Most criticism is of little 
value — ^and less pleasure — ^to any but the writer himself, and that is 
truer in the field of Elizabethan drama (Shakespeare, of course, 
above all) than m any other. Much learnmg hath — ^no, not that 
has brought us to the above-mentioned extremest consequence of 
"'^unnatural melancholy, adusV^ for who even though a scholar 
ever had too much of ihat ^ But we have failed to keep it in its 
place We have failed to remember that criticism is not history 
or science but an art, and not that of detecting or reconditioning,^^ 
either, but the simple though seldom successful art of readmg and 
responding, both analyzmg and judging as we do it. 

Too simple and humble for a fair number, at least among the 
learned. Not only writers but some sturdy and resolute readers 
prefer to the analytic and impressionistic criticism this that is, 

‘This subject of antiquarian criticism I bave toucbed upon in an article 
on ^'Becent Shakespeare Criticism/’ Shakespeare Jakrluoh, 1938, and 
more fully m my forthcoming Shakespeare and Other Masters 
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however wrongly, caUed the historical. This is scholarship, no 
belletristic trifling, and they grit their teeth They like its solidity, 
they say; they are impressed by the paraphernalia and manoeuvres 
of research, they are imposed upon by the signature of sophistica- 
tion Takmg their fiction m the guise of biography, as in Ariel, 
they are ready to take their criticism m the guise of history It 
IS natural to like what is true, or even what pretends to be Or if 
detective stories are their choice, detection and history can easily 
be combined. How much better or more edifying a mystery in one 
or all of the 37 glorious plays than m the Rue Morgue or.Halstead 
Street' Especially for the detective himself, who, without being 
quite aware, has both cleared it up and created it * 

The two scholars whom I have been discussing, of course, are 
above that sort of legerdemain. But there is a good deal of it m 
historical criticism (particularly that of Shakespeare) whether it 
cares to pass imder that name or not, and the criticism of the two 
shares the historical glamour and prestige. 

Elmbb Edgab Stoll 

Umversity of Mmnesota 


ROMEO AND JULIET FUETHEE EESTOEED 

Nearly all editors of Shakespeare^s Romeo and Juhet agree 
that Qi of that play (that of John Banter dated 1597) is not 
printed from an authoritatiye manuscript — ^rather it is a surrepti- 
tious and imperfect copy. Many critics feel that its imperfections 
are due to its having been patched up from what traitor ” actors 
who had played in Shakespeare^s company could remember of it, 
though the theory that it was taken down m shorthand by a 
spectator at one or more of the performances of Shakespeare^s 
company is also widely held. In any case, there seems to be no 
doubt that at least one other mind has often mtervened between 
Shakespeare^s text and that of Qi ^ It is obvious, therefore, that 
Qi should be resorted to only when Q 2 , the ^^good^^ quarto,^ is 

^ The general opinion of Qi is well expressed by the Cambridge editors 
(Preface, p vm) "It is impossible that Shakespeare should ever have 
given to the world a composition containing so many instances of imper- 
fect sense, halting metre, bad grammar, and abrupt dialogue 
’The later quartos and folios were derived from Qa 
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unintelligible.^ To take a Qi reading merely because it is slightly 
smoother metrically or because we like it better than a Q 2 reading 
which makes good sense is probably to allow the men who made 
the "^^bad^^ quarto from memory or from shorthand notes to 
revise Shakespeare. Yet this is often done, m modern^ as well 
as in the older editions of Romeo and Juhet A few examples 
follow. 

In I, IV, 100-103 of Q 2 Mercutio calls vaine phantasie 

more inconstant then the wind who wooes 
Euen now the frozen bosome of the North, 

And being anger d puffes away from thence, 

Turning his side to the dewe dropping South 

Instead of side in the last line, modern editions have /ace, this 
havmg first been inserted from Qi by Pope. But side is a good 
rq'admg; in fact, it is preferable to face. For, according to the 
NED, Elizabethans often used side like loins, ^^with reference 
to generation or birth.^^ ® Mention has just been made of the 
wmd^s wooing the frozen bosom of the North, and for this same 
wind merely to look at a second mistress would be anticlimactic. 
Moreover, side is a conventionally poetic word, particularly in key 
with a passage like this.® 

®In his preface to the facsimile of Qi edited by Charles Praetorius 
(London, 1886), Herbert A Evans says (p xv) "The value of Qi 
IS simply that of a check upon Qa . We may turn to it for help 
when the standard edition fails us ” 

*The modern editions consulted are those of H N Hudson (re-issued 
as the Harvard edition), W G Clark and W A Wright (Cambridge 
and Globe), H H Furness (New Variorum), W J Rolfe, I Gollancz 
(Temple), E Dowden ([English] Arden), W A Neilson {Works), W. H 
Durham (Yale), and G L Kittredge {Works) 

In making reference to specific passages, Furness’s division into acts, 
scenes, and lines is followed throughout 
® I Kings 8 19 " thy son shall come forth of thy loins ” Side, too, 

in this sense is often found in the plural, but could be used in the singular, 
as in the epilogue to Milton’s Comus* 

"And from her fair unspotted side 
Two blissful twins are to be born.” 

And in Dryden’s Amphitryon, n, 11 , 27-29, are the lines 

"Come back, my lord, in faith you shall retire, 

You have not yet lain long enough in bed, 

To warm your widowed side” 

®In addition to the poetic uses of the word given m note 5 above, 
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In I, 111 , 64-71 of Q 2 are the following lines • 

Old La tell me daughter luliet, 

How stands your dispositions to be married 
luUet It IS an houre that I dreame not of 

Nu/rse An houre, were not I thine onely Nurse I would say thou 
hadst suckt wisedome from thy teats'^ 

Old La Well thinke of marriage now, yonger then you 
Here in Yerona, Ladies of esteeme. 

Are made alreadie mothers ” 

Modern editors, again following Pope, replace hour m JuliePs and 
the Nurse^s speeches by honor from Qi Eour, however, is a good 
reading. In the first place, hour is often disyllabic m Shakespeare, 
and therefore fits into the blank verse here ® Secondly, Lady 
Capnlefs rejoinder, ^^Well, thmk of marriage now/^ followed 
by her observation that many ladies of Verona younger than Juliet 
are already married, makes it seem certam that Juliet has said 
hour. For this speech is an answer to JuliePs implied objection 
that she is too young for marriage, an objection that is not 
indicated by the honor readmg.® 

The interjection of the Nurse, m which she repeats the word in 
question and adds a comment, remains to be considered. If the 
Nurse were here merely praising Juliet for havmg the proper 
attitude toward marriage, the honor reading would (as far as this 

observe the following William Dunbar, Bos Mary Ane Ballat of our Lady, 
line 41 “Thy blissit sydis bure the campioun” Shelley, Dedication to 
The Revolt of Islam, line 77 “ And from thy side two gentle babes are 

born ” Schmidt gives the above-mentioned meaning of stde in his Shakes- 
peare-Lexioon, but says nothing of Mercutio’s use of the word Schmidt 
thinks that “ Tarquin’s ravishing sides ’’ of Macheth, n, i, 65, should not 
be emended to read “Tarquin’s ravishing strides,’’ as it is in modern 
editions 

Dowden observes that side may be the preferable reading in the last 
line of Mercutio’s speech He prints face, however 

^The italicization of the Nurse’s speeches in this scene has not been 
satisfactorily explained It occurs, together with mislining, both in Qa 
and in Qi 

® As You Like It, n, vii, 33 “An hour by his dial O noble fool’ ” 
Twelfth Night, v, i, 226 “How have the hours rack’d and tortur’d 
me” Eamlet, i, iv, 3 “What hour now? I think it lacks of twelve” 
There are many other examples scattered throughout the plays 
®It IS perhaps significant that this part of Lady Capulet’s speech is 
omitted in Qi. 
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line IS concerned) be acceptable* But the observation that a 
child had sucked knowledge from the teat was a commendation of 
the child^s precocity , and the word honor was surely not unusual 
enough for the Nurse to consider its use by Juliet precocious.^^ 
The hour reading, at any rate, makes the speech consonant with 
the Nurse^s character. She apparently takes horn to be a reference 
to the time of the consummation of a marriage, and her roguish 
cry that Juliet is surprisingly sophisticated to think of such an 
hour is in keeping with her long speech immediately preceding, 
in which she has exclaimed again and agam over the child^s earlier 
wisdom about the facts of sex 

Before replacing a Qa reading that has meaning by a Qi read- 
ing, editors should remember that each word offered the makers 
of Qi excellent opportunities to make an error In this case, for 
instance, the thief may have misunderstood — ^may have thought 
that hour was honor, especially since hour would have been disyl- 
labic here. Even though he heard the word correctly, he may have 
forgotten it when he came to write it down, or have incorrectly 
fiUed in a gap in his shorthand which lack of time or the danger 
of detection had made necessary. Finally, even if he wiote it 
down without error, the printer may have misread his writing. 
It is true that Q 2 cannot be trusted implicitly. Its typesetter may 
have had to rely on a playhouse transcription rather than on 
Shakespeare^s own MS., and there is evidence that parts of it were 
set up from corrected sheets of Qi. But from the two greatest 
sources of error just mentioned, faulty hearing and faulty memory, 
it IS, of course, free. 

In II, IV, 14 of Q 2 Mercutio says of Eomeo : 

Alas poore Romeo, lie is alreadie dead stabd witb a white wenches 
blacke eye, runne through the eare with a Loue song, the very pinne of 
his heart, cleft with the blind Bowe-boyes but-shaft, and is hee a man to 
encounter Tybalt 1 

Nearly all modern editors, following Gapell, replace run through 

similar expression Is found m Massinger’s Unnatural Combat, 1, 
1, where the usher praises the wit of a page by saying, “I think they 
suck this knowledge with their milk” And the page replies, "I had 
an Ignorant nurse else ” 

Steevens, however, felt that honor was likely to strike the old 
Ignorant woman, as a very elegant and discreet word for the occasion.” 
Steevens’ note is quoted by Malone. 
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by shot thorough from Run through^ howeyer^ is a good 

reading Mercutio represents Eomeo as having been wounded in 
three ways stabbed (as if with a dagger), rim through (as if with 
a sword), and shot with an arrow Modern editions lessen the 
effectiveness of the passage by changing the sword wound to another 
arrow wound. The expression run through was common enough. 
It was used, for instance, in Beaumont and Fletcher’s A King 
and No King, II, i, where Bessus says, Why, I was run twice 
through the body, and shot i’ th^ head with a cross-arrow, and yet 
am well again ” 

In II, 11, 38-44 of Q2 Juliet says: 

Tis but thy name that is my enemie 

. t be some other name 

Whats in a name that which we call a rose 
By any other word would smell as sweete 

Modern editors follow Pope in replacing word in the last line by 
name from Qi Here it is hard not to agree with Ulrici, who is 
quoted m the Furness Variorum as saying I cannot see why 
Shakespeare, in order not to run name into the ground {todzuhet- 
zen) should not, by way of variety, have written word, which 
could here very well supply the place of name!^ In support of 
Ulrici’s opinion is the unlikelihood that a typesetter would mis- 
read name as word. The man who wrote out this part of the 
surreptitious MS from memory or from incomplete shorthand 
notes, however, might very well put name m the place of word. 
The many repetitions of name elsewhere m the passage make it a 
natural error 

Another example of the same sort of difference between the read- 
ings of the two quartos occurs in the II, 11, lOT. In Q2 Eomeo says • 
Lady, by yonder blessed Moone I vow Qx here has swear mstead 
of vow, and modern editors have followed Malone m preferring 
the Qi reading.^® The Q2 reading seems slightly better, however, 
for the same reason as in the case discussed just above For 

Neilson and Durham here have the Qa reading. 

Neilson here follows Q2 

Though Furness prints Ulrici's observation, he, like almost all other 
modern editors, follows Pope in preferring name 

Durham here follows Q2 
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swear as Tery often (five times) used m the next eight lines.^® 
And, to repeat, even though the two words are equally agreeable to 
our ears, the Q 2 reading should be retained It should be retained, 
indeed, if it makes sense or did m Shakespeare’s time, no matter 
how much we prefer the other reading As a matter of fact, our 

The last argument given in the case just cited applies here, too A 
typesetter following a MS is not likely to think swear is vow, but a 
person writing the passage from memory is very likely to make the 
opposite error 

Samuel Johnson’s words a propos of his having restored hugger 
mugger to the text of Hamlet, instead of the emendation in piivate of 
contemporary editions, are applicable ‘'That the words now replaced 
are better, I do not undertake to prove, it is sufficient that they are 
Shakespeare’s ” 

Other examples follow of Q 2 readings which many modern editors have 
unnecessarily emended by the substitution of Qi readings In each case 
the Qa reading is given first, followed by the version of modern editors 
as emended from Qi and the names of editors who have returned to the 
Qj version It will be observed that Neilson and Durham are much more 
loyal to Qa than are the others In these passages modern spelling and 
punctuation are used 

I, 1 , 183 Qa “ Love is a smoke made with the fume of sighs ” 

Modern eds “ Love is a smoke rais’d with the fume of sighs ” 

Neilson and Durham here follow Qa 
I, IV, 68 Qa “ Over men’s noses as they lie asleep ” 

Modern eds “ Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ” 

Neilson and Durham here follow Qa 
I, IV, 81. Qa " Then he dreams of another benefice ” 

Modern eds “ Then di earns he of another benefice ” 

Here the Qa reading seems decidedly the better, for it emphasizes the he 
by giving it metrical stress It also achieves variety, as is seen when the 
line IS compared with lines 78 and 83 The Cambridge editors, Neilson, and 
Durham heie follow Qa 

I, V, 64. Qa . ‘"A bears him like a portly gentleman ” 

Modern eds “He beais him like a portly gentleman” 

Keilson and Kittredge here follow Qa 

II, IV, 36 Qa “ Laura to his lady was a kitchen wench ” 

Modern eds “Laura to his lady was but a kitchen wench” 

Neilson and Durham here follow Qa 
n,iv, 147-148 Qa “my young lady bid me inquire you out, 

what she bid me say, I will keep to myself ” 

Modern eds “ my young lady bade me inquire you out; 

what she bade me say I will keep to myself,” 
According to NHD , hid was a common form for the past tense of the verb 
in Shakespeare’s time Heilson, Durham, and Kittredge here follow Q*. 
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preference is often the result of habit. If editors had not sup- 
pressed the Q 2 readings, most of them would sound as inevitable 
to us as the insertions from Qi do now.^® 

The most surprising feature of these departures from Q 2 is that 
in making them modern editors are, in a ma]ority of cases, follow- 
ing Pope. Apparently Pope^s’ reputation as an editor of Shakes- 

in, 111 , 112-113 Qa “Unseemly woman in a seeming man 

And ill-beseeming beast in seeming both” 

Modern eds “ Unseemly woman in a seeming man 

Or ill-beseeming beast in seeming both ” 

Dowden, Neilson, and Durham here follow Qa. 

IV, 1 , 46 Qa “ 0, Juliet, I already know thy grief ’’ 

Modern eds “Ah, Juliet, I alieady know thy grief” 

IV, 1 , 81 Qa “ Or hide me nightly in a charnel house ” 

Modern eds “ Or shut me nightly in a charnel house ” 

Durham here follows Qa 

The general observation that Qi readings have been adopted oftener 
than IS warranted has been often made See especially the statements of 
R G White and of the Cambridge editors, both of which are quoted in 
the Furness Variorum (pp 422, 423) Both White and the Cambridge 
editors, however, print the Qi readings cited m the text above 
Two instances of modern editors’ suppressing good readings of Qa are 
in Juliet’s epithalamium speech of in, 11 , a passage omitted in Qi In 
the first instance, Qa makes Juliet say of Romeo (lines 18-19) 

“thou wilt lie vpon the winges of night, 

Whiter then new snow vpon a Ravens backe” 

Kittredge is the only modern editor I have found who does not change 
the upon of the last line to on The emendation first appeared in Fa 
The second instance is in the lines immediately following. 

“ Come gentle night, come louing black browd night, 

Giue me my Romeo^ and when I shall die. 

Take him and cut him out in little starres ” 

In modern editions “when I shall die” is changed to “when he shall 
die” This reading first appears in Q*, the undated quarto, and, in view 
of the many evidences of carelessness in this quarto, seems as likely to 
be an error as an attempt at emendation For why should Juliet’s mean- 
ing not be as follows “If night will give me Romeo to enjoy during my 
life, I will give him back to her at my death? ” (Ulrici, quoted by Fur- 
ness, makes a similar explanation) It is true that great heroes were 
usually stellified after their deaths, but Juliet is not thinking of having 
Romeo treated like Orion She has in mind the brightness of Romeo’s 
living beauty, and her figure is intended to stress that Of course, it 
would be painful to be cut up alive, and this thought has probably influ- 
enced the editors As Samuel Johnson said of another line, however, the 
idea is philosophical nonsense, but poetic sense. 
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peare, though at a low ebb, is, nevertheless, still better than it 
should be Theobald seems to have left some -work still to be 
done 

N, B Allen 


University of Delaware 


WHAT PUEGATIVE DEUG^ 

In the first extant version of Shakespeare’s Macbeth (the First 
Polio, 1623) appear the following lines (V, iii, 55-6) — Clines which 
the editors of the NIJD cite as the only occurrence of the word 
Cyme (a drug) 

What Rubarb, Cyme, or what Purgatiue drugge 
Would scowre these English hence 

The Second and Third Polios (1632 and 1663 respectively) change 
Cyme to Coeny^ i e., Gemej^ a variant of sene {scene, seny, seme), 
from OP. sene {cene, send), presumably because Coeny was the 
only name of a drug the editors could think of which in any way 
lesembled the Pirst Polio reading In the Fourth Polio (1685), 
Coeny becomes the more modern senna, and this is the reading 
most Shakespearean editors and commentators have adopted, though 
not without certain qualms Keightley, for example, could not 
help feeling that, in spite of the general acceptance of senna, it 
may not be the right word.” ^ 

In the light of modern scholarship, the emendation Geme is 
difficult to justify. The textual m of Cyme may conceivably be 
explained away as a minim-error, on the part of a transcriber® 

Though Theobald did his work well as far as pointing out the obvious 
liberties Pope took in making outright emendations of Shakespeare’s 
text IS concerned, he was not particularly careful to exercise independent 
judgment in choosing between the readings of the different quartos In 
Romeo and Juliet he has silently accepted nearly all of Pope’s read- 
ings, not only those mentioned in this paper, but many others now univer- 
sally rejected 

^03 IS a printer’s variant of e, soena, for example, appears many times 
in the Pirst Polio as scoma le and y interchange in final position , see W 
Pranz, Shakespeare-Urammatih (3rd ed, Heidelberg, 1924), p 22. 

* Thomas Heightley, J'he Shahespeare-Rapositor (London, 1867), p 
387, 

*Cf. E. K. Chambers, Wilham Bhahespeare, x, 471. ‘*Maoheth is doubt- 
less printed from a prompt-copy.” 
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or compositor, for m Such errors are found elsewhere m Shakes- 
peare ^ But if such an explanation is accepted, there still remains 
a textual y instead of e to be accounted for. To the theory that y 
IS a misreading of a, the objection may be raised that such errors 
do not ordinarily appear in lists of misreadings in Shakespearean 
texts.® Thus there seems to be slight probability, especially when 
we consider the Elizabethan forms of these letters in internal 
position, as reproduced in a work like Kellner^s Restoring Shakes- 
peare, of our having to do with a misreading here. Consequently 
it becomes necessary, if Ceme is to stand, to explain how a y, 
which, when long, ordinarily denoted a diphthong (and had done 
so since the fifteenth century),® came to be used by Shakespeare to 
represent the [i]^ sound of the stressed vowel of Oeme. It is 
possible, of course, to argue that the letters i and y were sometimes 
written for [i] in the Elizabethan period, ® but the fact remains 
that such inverted spellings are contrary to Shakespeare^s usual 
practice.® Thus the odds are unquestionably agamst e as the 
correct emendation for the y of Cyme, and thus against the 
correctness of the present reading. 

There is, it seems to me, a more plausible emendation for the 
First Folio reading. Two of the letters commonly confused by 
Elizabethan transcribers and compositors were c and J. Dover 
Wilson gives several examples of misreadings m Shakespeare which 
have arisen from such confusion, and Cyme, I suggest, is another 

I, 179, and J D Wilson, The Manuscript of Shakespeare^ s 
Hamlet i, 106-7 

® See Leon Kellner, Restoring Shakespeare, p 31 ff , and Wilson, op oit , 
I, 106 ff Wilson’s list does include three examples of y for e, but these 
are all in final lather than in internal position* thy for the, my for me, 
and horry for hoare 

® See Franz, op cit , p 54, and H C Wyld, A History of Modern GoV 
loquial English (3rd ed, Kew York, 1937), p. 225. 

Ilid , p 205 , and Franz, op oit , pp 48-9 

® Cf Wyld, op oit , p 206 NED even cites one sixtenth-century example 
of siney for sene (but by the Huguenot schoolmaster Claudius Hollyband, 
or Claude de Sainliens) 

® Cf Franz’s discussion of Shakespeare’s orthography, op cit , pp 
22-3, where no such practice is mentioned Cf also, in the same work, 
pp 48-51 and p 54 

^°See S A Tannenbaum, The Handwriting of the Renaissance, pp 35 
and 74 

Wilson, op cit, I, 111 
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example. Instead of this we should read Tyme, a common sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century spellmg of thyme. The fact that c is 
capitalized in the First Folio is of little moment first, because, 
as Chambers points out, there is ^^no uniformity anywhere m 
the use of capital letters in the quartos and folios of Shakespeare; 
and secondly, because confusion took place not only between 
minuscular forms of t and c, but also between majuscular forms.^® 

Thyme was, of course, well known as a purgative in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The NED. cites quotations containmg 
evidence of this from Turner’s Serial (1563) and from Langham’s 
The Garden of Health (157'9). Similar statements are to be found 
in Thomas Hill, The Gardeners Lalyrvnth (London, 1608), 3nd 
part, p 40 : The Tyme . . purgeth the Choler, and all other 
humours”, and in Nicholas Culpeper, Pharmacopoeia Londinen- 
SIS (London, 1654), p 37 "Tyme . purgeth flegm.” 

With this emendation, Macleth, V, iii, 55 reads "What Eubarb, 
Tyme, or what Purgatiue drugge,” and thus becomes a normal 
blank-verse line of ten syllables, in which the stresses fall regularly, 
the accent in " Purgatiue ” being, as Van Dam and Stoffel have 
indicated, on the second syUable.^^ 

A. E Dunlap 

University of Delaware 


THE KING’S MINISTEE IN SEVENTEENTH-CBNTUEY 
FEENCH DEAMA 

The seventeenth-century French theater must have observed suf- 
ficient caution in portraying king’s mmisters, it does not appear 
to have been punished for 15se excellency. To suppose, however, that 
current ministerial activities were unavailable for reproduction on 
the stage is to grant them an originality which the erudition of 

Chambers, op cit , i, 197-8 
Tannenbaum, op. cit , pp, 98 and 115 

A P van Dam and C Stoffel, William BTiahespea/re, Prosody and 
Tewt (Leyden, 1900), p 182 The accent in purgative normally came, in 
Shakespeare’s time, on the first syllable, but analogy sometimes inter- 
vened to shift the stress in trisyllabic ~ive words to the last syllable but 
one See Otto Jespersen, A Modern English Grammar, 4th ed, (Heidel- 
berg, 1928) , part I, 5 81 and 5 65 
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the time disproved The conjecture overlooks moreover a point of 
common understanding. Although the literature paid a dubious 
compliment to ministers in general (and its occasional praise may 
have sought contemporary marks), the ministers of Louis XIII 
and the secretaires d'£ltat of Louis XIV were not represented in the 
overlords 

De ces rois ii4s valets de leurs propres ministres,^ 
or the upstarts 

Qui changeroient entre eux les simples excellences, 

S’lls osoient, en des majestes, ® 

and the public could he trusted to see in its proper relations the 
tableau obtained 

quand le potentat se laisse gouverner, * 

Et que de son pouvoir les grands depositaires 
N'ont pour raison d’fitat que leurs propres aifaires ® 

Nevertheless, various rapprochements between stage and reality 
have been suggested. The debacle of Aman m Eacme^s Esther has 
been held a proof of the decline of Louvois in 1689 ^ Campistron^s 
Andromc (the fall of Louvois was not visible in 1685) has been 
linked to a previous administration.® That is, Campistron and 
Eacine would not have been so daring if Colbert were not dead 
and Louvois doomed. But it is also said that the drama confined 
itself to intrigues that did not resemble any local afiairs ® What- 
ever its ingenuity in avoiding or utilizing the political faits divers 
of the day, the theater produced then and there a gallery of mmis- 
ters of all sorts The collection might even be called a gang It 
contains ministers who drive kings out of power . . . and oS the 
stage. Indeed, a play that bears a monarch’s name may be only a 
mllee of mmisterial ambitions. I propose to study the characters 

^ Boileau, J^pitre vm, Au Roi. 

® La Fontaine, Fables, xi, 5, Le Lion, le Singe et les deuco Anes 

® Corneille, Otkon, i, 1. 

* “ II fallait qu*on senttt d4ja Louvois perdu pour qu’on os^t cela ** 
(Michelet, Louis XIV et le Duo de Bourgogne, Pans, Chamerot, 1862 n, 
21) The interpretation designates Louis as “le jouet” of his minister, 
but also conveys the assurance that, like Ahasuerus, he needed only “ qu’un 
beau d4sespoir le secourdt”; cf in, 4 

® Cf. C Dejob, JStudes sur la TragHie, Paris, Cohn, n d , 89-90 
78. 

2 
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represented, as for the historical parallels, it is safe to say, I 
believe, that the most interesting were not spotted by the contem- 
poraries, nor perhaps intended by the dramatists. 

Although the minister had had a long literary history his drama- 
tic treatment had been meager. The Greeks gave no models The 
elders of Aeschyluses Persae who govern for an absent king are 
inert The Creon of Sophocles is a vehicle of favor or brutality, 
depending upon the master he serves^ Ulysses, the agent of the 
more prominent kings of Greece, limits himself to the execution of 
specific orders.^ 

The Erench Eenaissance drama pictured the minister as an advo- 
cate of the raison d'etat that overrules the better nature of kings or 
a villain whose power and fragility equally condemn the monarch 
who makes him and breaks him. The impersonal counselor (for 
example, the choeur des fitats in Montchr6tien^s Reine d'Ecosse) 
upholding the discipline of the profession of a king need not be 
considered heie.® The other figure was borrowed from the biblical 
f^tory of Haman. The French adaptations did not improve upon 
the original tale, only emphasized its meaner features.^® Montchr6- 
tien^s Haman, the best of the early copies of Ahasuerus^s minister, a 
lieutenant and friend extraordinary to his king, is a garrulous and 
petty parvenu throughout the play. The king pronounces his doom 
(without the excuse of the misinterpreted appeal which the Bible 
provided) when Esther claims she is one of Haman^s targets in 
his attack on the Jews — an assertion which the play does not sup- 
port. Ahasuerus declaies that the anti- Jewish campaign was imder- 
taken sans alleguer raison, thus impugnmg his previous acclaim 
of the project (ii). Deceiver or dupe, the minister is a fitting 
counterpart to an unstable king. 

The mmister whose influence attests the mcapacity of his king 
IS a conception that the theater, ever prompt to exhibit the weak- 
nesses of kings, did not entirely relmquish. The successors of 
Haman resemble him m that under more competent rulers they 

^ Gp (Mdvpm JReof and CEdxpus Ooloneus 

® Of for ex , Sophocles, Philootetes 

® Of nay article, “L’Art de B4gner . . , MLN (1935), i», 7 
Cf E Faguet, La TragHie Franga%se au XYI^ Bihole, Baris, Fonte- 
naoing, 1912 85-86, 365-367 

Here Hainan’s appeal to Esther follows the death sentence 
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would be less powerful. Eacine^s Mathan (Aihahe) traces the 
course of the ubiquitous sycophant clearly enough to make further 
analysis unnecessary, 

J'approchai par degres de Toreille des rois, 

Et bientdt en oracle on drigea ma voix 

De mesure et de poids je changeois k leur gre 

Pr^tant k leurs fnreurs des couleurs favorables (iii, 3 ) 

If we add that the oracle was usually sacrificed to his client’s repu- 
tation, we have the career of most of the drama^s ministers.^® But 
some were above the parasites of credulous kings and displayed, for 
good or evil, m aiding or thwarting their masters, a firm purpose. 
The distinction between the leader and the toady, and further be 
tween the upright and the mischievous leaders, would be clearer, 
however, if the constant proximity of the epithet simstre which the 
rhyme evokes did not overshadow all imnistres, and if a minister 
was never made the scapegoat of his kmg. 

Another possible source of confusion is the uncertainty of titles. 
For the object of this discussion it has seemed reasonable to include 
among the ministers the lieutenants, favoris, confidents who counsel 
a ruler or speak in his name on affairs of state. A confident acting 
the part of a minister has as good a brevet, I believe, as a ministre 
d'JBJtat playing the confidant.^^ 

, The story of the good minister in his direct relations with his 
king IS generally of one pattern. With the common rxm of the 
kings he is ineffectual. His notion of the art de regner would 
substitute poise and toleration for rashness and gullibility, equity 
m lieu of caprice, and he must persuade one who 

prend vn bon advis, pour vne trabzson, 

Et ne peut 4couter la voix de la raison 


i®For ex, Sosibe (Gu^rm de Bouscal, OUomhne, 1638), Aspar (Scud4ry, 
Wudocoe, 1639), Photin (Corneille, Powp4e, 1643 ) , Narcisse (Racine, Br%tan- 
mens, 1670) In Tb Corneille’s Gamma (1661) Pb4dime is rebuffed by a 
repentant usurper (i, 1) Tbe minister may serve to express the king’s 
wish, thus diverting the responsibility, cf Corneille, 8ur4na (1674), ill, 1. 

^®Cf Gillet de la Tessonnerie, Sxgismond (1647), Corneille, Tite et 
B4r4mce (1670) 

^^Eudoxe, II, 1 Cf Scud4ry, I* Amour Tvranmque (1638), i, 2, il, 4; 
Rotrou, 8atnPGenest (1645), iv, 6, Puget de La Serre, Thomas Morua 
(1640). 
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Nor IS this the top of his burden. The rules of bienseanee, which 
will not permit that a sovereign be disgraced, hold the minister 
lesponsible for decisions that he has vainly opposed^® Success 
itself IS precarious, royal acknowledgment being unpredictable.^® 
An enlightened king’s praise of the minister who labours ^^sans 
penser S, soy ’’ (probably a panegyric of Richelieu, surely out of 
proportion to the r61e of the man who provoked it) can only empha- 
size the dismal pictuie. But if debates with his king and punish- 
ment at the hands of the king^s adversaries are the more evident 
features, they are not the whole of the minister's seivice. There is 
a more mysterious and fertile field where, m the king’s entourage, 
usually without the king’s knowledge and sometimes against the 
king’s wishes, the vigilant minister does his police work There he 
generally is a winner . . and a loser as well, in another sense. 

Instances of clear victoiy are found in Rotrou’s Cosroes and 
Thomas Corneille’s Pyrrhus, In both plays a minister protects the 
rightful successor of the king, the one against a stepmother, the 
other against a favon. Without disparaging their achievements it 
must be said that Rotrou’s man, who must defeat a mad king and 
an infuriated queen, is assisted by popular sentiment, and Cor- 
neille’s champion, who must conciliate a suspectful monarch, pos- 
sesses infoimation that ruins his opponent’s scheme. Other ex- 
amples of similar deeds would not add to the study of the char- 
acter; suffice it to say that the minister who upholds ^^le droit 
d’ainesse et la loi de I’etat ” ordmarily comes through sans peur et 
sans reproche . . and sans anything much in the way of thanks.^® 
In some cases the opposition is so formidable that the minister 
lets such concerns as his safety and that of his associates and his 
country blur the integrity of his course The situation affords a 
penetrating study of man and motive and constitutes the most 
interesting phase of the mmister’s drama. I might then be per- 

For ex , Acliillas m cf i, 1 and v, 3 

Cf aitiele cited and The Gonqueior , , MLN , nil, 1, Jan, 19375 

Campistron, Alcib%adef i, 1 (cited by Dejob) 

V, 3 (cited by Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic 
Literature, Part II, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1932 I, 235). 

In Oosroks the prince is about to scuttle the minister's work when fate 
intervenes and the king commits suicide, Pyrrhus ends on a promise of 
reward on the part of a king who enioys a short memory Of Corneille, 
Heraeliua 
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mitted to examine m some detail two instances of the effect of the 
office upon the man The CUomene of Guerm de Bouscal offers an 
early illustration. Chriserme warns the mcompetent Ptol4m4e 
agamst Cleom^ne, deposed king of Sparta whom he suspects of 
attempting to make Ptol4mee " le butm de Sparte et de sa propre 
armee ” He supplements Ptolem6e’s aid to Cldom^ne with meas- 
uies for the protection of Egypt, and is disturbed at Cleom^ne’s 
resentment ol his precautions. But when Sosibe, a fellow minister, 
suggests that a certain merchant could ruin CMom^ne by revealing 
some ambiguous utterances of the latter, Chriserme balks, 

Ce marchand est suspect, il liayt trop C14om^e (m, 1) 

Sosibe explains " nous pouvons profiler de sa hayne ” The other 
hesitates what CMom^ne has said 


ne seroit pas capable 

De faire que le Roy le traistast en coupable (iii, 1) 

Under Sosibe^s coaching, however, the merchant can repeat what 
he has heard, 

L^aggravant toutesfois avec subtilit4 

De quelques traits piquants contre la v4rit4 (iii, 2) 

The trick having procured the arrest of Cleomene, Chriserme pro- 
ceeds on his own initiative to perfect the trap. The dramatist has 
further marked the diffeience between the two ministers by having 
Chriserme quietly killed by Cleomene while Sosibe^s execution will 
be immortalized by a monument, 

A searching analysis of piofessional deterioration is contained in 
Thomas Corneille’s Oomte d' Essex (1678). The play does not 
exculpate Essex, noi does it prove him as guilty as his enemies 
claim. His extravagance is symptomatic, of course, his boastful- 
ness, as Queen Elizabeth remarks, 

Donne de la vertu d’assez foibles indices (n, 6) , 
and his defense, La faute n’est pas grande ” (ii, 7),^® is a notable 

^®For a contrary opinion cf L Alfreda Hill, The Tudors French 
Drama, The Johns Hophvns Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, 
Vol XX, Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1932 138 et seq 

Refers to the Irish conspiracy Cecil makes no use of the charge of 
assault on the queen’s palace. 
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concession on his part. The minister Cecil, on the other hand, is 
affected by the threat of the vengeance Essex will command if Eliza- 
beth chooses to pardon him. Failure to appreciate CeciFs position, 
reducing him to the r61e of a Tartuffe,^^ robs the play of one of its 
tragic forces One motive in forestalling Elizabeth^s intervention, 

ne balan^ons plus, pmsqu’il faut ^clater, 

A prevemr le coup qu’il cherche k nous porter (i, 3), 

IS not justice, but neither would be pardon prompted by the un- 
reasoning love of the queen for Essex, The queen^s protest, 

mon seul int4r§t 

N*a pas fait requite de ce cruel arrfet (V, 4), 
is wai ranted, but it does not destroy CeciFs assertion 

Qu’en punissant le comte on n’a puni qu’un traitre (v, 4), 

Cecil has committed a breach of law in carrying out an unsigned 
warrant of execution , but it is not as a mere rival of Essex that 
he confronts a furious Elizabeth with the noblest words of the play, 

Ayant fait mon devoir, je puis ne craindre rien (V, 4), 

although it is not as a mmister who has acted sans penser k 
The precedence given in this discussion to the good mmister is 
not altogether arbitrary. Although some troublesome characters 
are to be found in the earlier dramatic cabinets, it is m the second 
half of the century that the bad minister has his sway. One is 
tempted to associate an expos6 of the evil doings of mmisters with 
the policy of Louis XIV regarding them; unfortunately the accom- 
panying picture of kings who generally have none of the qualifica- 
tions attributed to Louis, but, on the contrary, are to be judged by 

Essex’s friend, Salisbury, is not persuaded by bus outbrusts. 

On produit des temoins, et Tindice est puissant (i, 1) ; 

Je sais qu’en sa conduite il eut quelque imprudence (m, 3). 
Essex bimself grants that there are those among his accusers 

Qm, parlant centre moi, parlent sans intdr^t (i, 3) j 
but he does not admit that Cecil could be one of them. 

Eejob, op at , 82 “ C4cile travaille hypoentement k perdre Leicester 

. , et ceux qu’il veut miner ou circonvemr le traitent avec une hauteur 

qui lui 6te toute grandeur tragique ...” In Miss HilPa opinion Cecil is 
goaded by Essex’s contempt into prosecuting *^his rival.” 
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the quality of the agents they keep, does not sustain the analogy.^® 
The source of the drama^s audacity may have been the contem- 
porary movement described by M. Paul Hazard m his Crise de la 
Conscience Europeenne I speak with hesitancy, however, since 
M. Hazard has not enrolled the evidence of the theater among the 
manifestations of the new spirit. Be that as it may, the develop- 
ment of the mischievous minister begins m the 1660^s Campis- 
tron^s Leon and Marc^ne {Andromc) are not as novel as De]ob 
claimed They had contemporaries m the preceding generation of 
the Vinius and Lacus {Othon)^ the Didas {Persee et Demitrius) 
and Androclide {Pyrrhus) of the Corneilles. It is true that the 
duumvirate of Colbert and Louvois adds flavor to the dramatic 
legend of ministers struggling among themselves for supremacy. 

Most of the specimens of the minister who 

A sa seule grandeur sans rel^che s’applique 

share two common traits. The Turk fearing for his droits de la 
guerre,^^ the Macedonian who apprehends the rise of a popular 
ruler,^® the Greeks dreading the accession of a prmce with griev- 
ances against them see beyond the departure of 

Un maitre qui sans eux n’ose nen consentir 

the prospect of one who en salt trop.^^ They are equally anxious 
to tell 3 ust what knowledge they fear in a new ruler. With an 
effusiveness which is worthy of Montchretien^s Haman and sets a 
precedent for the comedie rosse they complacently unpack their 

2®Ag^silas (Corneille, Agisilas^ 1666) defends his authority against a 
trespassing subordinate (m, 1) 

Louis may have remembered Othorir when he wrote in his M^movres of 
1668 that an old king who has several ministers will see them “bieii plus 
appliqu4s h s’41ever Pim au-dessus de Tautre qu’h. maintenir la grandeur de 
son etat ” (ed Longnon, Pans, Plon, 1933; 269) 

Pans, Boivin, 1935 

®*Th Corneille, Persie et Dim4tr%us (1662), i, 2 

®®Mairet, ^olyman (1637), i, 4 The strife between the vizir and the 
sultan’s son refutes Dejob’s assertion that before Campistron “la lutte 
ouverte ou sourde de la f amille royale avec les conseillers du roi ” was not 
lepresented. Cf PersSe et Dim^trius 
Persee et Dimitinus, H, 1 
Campistron, Andronio ( 1685 ) , l, 2. 

Othon, I, 1 
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hearts. With much to tell in sins of the past and provisions for the 
future they make increasing demands for consideration, directly or 
indirectly accaparate the action and leave to their masters little 
more than the title of the play. 

The intrusion began when one minister debated with another 
over the policy of their king.^® It grew with the insufficiency of the 
kings until the winning minister became the observed of all ob- 
servers, since the monarch himself was annexed, so to speak, to the 
person who best exploited him, thus a confidant tells N^optolemus, 

Be ces impressions qui troublent trop votre toe 
Androclide snr moi va rejetter le bltoe 

To conciliate or to defeat the prime mmister is an ever encroach- 
ing concern. In Persee et Demetnus one hears variously ^^le 
secours,^^ ^U^artifice^^ of Didas, ^^JWploirai vers Didas,^^ ^^Ce 
ministre insolent 

Et pr^t des deux Partis k se joindre an plus fort (i, 2), 

Didas awaits his day. With playmates of their own caliber Andro- 
clide and Didas will have no difficulty m monopolizing the interest 
of the play. Two examples measure the usurpation. Corneille^s 
Othon IS a ministers^ holiday 

Nos ordres r^glent tout, nous donnons, retranchons, 

Rien n’est execute des que nous I’emp toons (n, 4) 

But, as a kmg in former days would say, supreme authority can- 
not be shared, and Emperor Galba^s cabmet counts three men. 
One, Lacus, visualizes a better reign, 

notre ind4pendance iroit au dernier point, 

Si rheureux Vimus ne la partageoit point (n, 4) 

®®The David Fugitif of Des Masures (ed Soci4t4 des Textes Frangais 
Modernes, Pans, Comely, 1907) is one of the earliest examples Eudowe is 
one of the models 

Pyrrhus, ii, 1 A detail of ministerial psychology is brought out in 
Gelon’s reference to Androclide, 

Cette ombre de faveur Paura saisi d^effroi (n, 1), 
meaning the favor -which Androclide enjoys, 

II voudra que jaloux de cette pr4f4rence 

J^aye os4 pour lui nuire armer votre vengeance {id ). 

P Corneille expresses the same idea {Othon, i, 2), but not so clearly. 
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His ally, Martian, proposes to marry Vmins^s daughter, but Lacus 
foresees a defection, 

Vous seriez mon ami, mais vous seriez son gendre (n, 4) 

When a pretender to Galha’s succession wishes to marry Ymius^s 
daughter the cabinet takes fright, and Vmins explains to the 
candidate. 

Sans moi, sans mon cr4dit leurs desseins j’oppose, 

Lacus et Martian vous auroient peu souffert, 

II faut k votre tour rompre un coup qui me perd 
L’honneur que nous feroit votre illustre kymdn^e 
Des deux que j*ai nommes tient I’toe si g4n4e, 

Que jusquhci Galba, quails obs4dent tous deux, 

A ref usd son ordre k Teffet de nos vceux (i, 2) 

Regarding the designation of the next emperor, the ^^nvaux 
d’etat ” 

voudront par ce cboix se mettre en assurance, 

Et n’en proposeront que de leur ddpendance (i, 1) 

Galba would forestall 

les prdsages simstres 

De la division qu’il voit en ses ministres (iv, 3), 

but can only deplore the quandary of a monarch 

quand de ceux qu’il dcoute 
Le zdle cbercbe k prendre une diverse route (v, 2) 

Andronic applies the suggestion of a character of Othon, 

Grands ministres d*6tat, accordez-vous ensemble 

Leon and Marcene create an axis to which every question m the 
play must be referred. Heretofore their enmity has been their 
bond, 

Cbacun de nous dtoit un mmistre fiddle, 

Dont les veux attachds sur un seul ennemi, 

Toujours dans son devoir le tenoient afiermi (i, 2) 

They now face a common adversary, the prospective heir to the 
throne, all the more dangerous for his pacifism, 

Que serions-nous tous deux dans un 4tat tranquille? 
L’empereur, libre alors de craintes et de some, 

£tant plus absolu, nous dcouteroit moms (i, 2). 

United they have no difficulty in protecting themselves. The peti- 
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tion that secures the destruction of the prince confirms by its candor 
the new standmg of ministers, 

vous voyez, seigneur, qu’il nous menace 
Ses chagrins, quM ne peut 41ever jusqu’a vous, 

Avec plus de fureur retomberont sur nous (ii, 6) 

The impotence of the monarchs is emphasized by their realiza- 
tion of their plight. Galba suspects in his men 

Cette hame b. tous deux obstinement fidMe, 

Qui peut-^tre, en depit des maux qu’elle prdvoit, 

Seule en mes int4r4ts se consulte et se croit (v, 2) 


Paleologue (Andromc) mtrigued to prevent the coalition that over- 
whelmed him, 

Souvent nos demelds dtant prdts de finir, 

L^empereur a pris soin de les entretenir (i, 2) 

Timid authority finds a stranger outlet in Eacine^s Esther, As- 
suerus lays himself open to a charge of pmpricking, and his humor 
meets a crushing comment, 

Eoi cruel, ce sont II, les jeux oti tu te plais (m, 1). 

The denouement of the minister's r61e keeps pace with its inter- 
nal evolution. The fate of the luckless counsellor. 


Vexil, la prison, que dis-je? une mort prompte 

[or] 

Chez la postdrite fait passer notre honte,®* 

is no longer suitable to a character that has risen above luck. In 
the earlier plays a defeated minister was summarily handled : the 
monarch condemned him or the people lynched him,®® under ex- 
tenuatmg circumstances he was kiEed in action or banished.®^ The 
tradition persists ; but Lacus and Vinius are not defeated, and 
their death, at the climax of their strife,®® carries no shame; as 
for L6on and Marcene, their end is hardly to be foretold. 


®^Cp Eotrou, TencesZafi (1647), v, 7. 

I, 2 

®® Oliomhuet Per$4e et D4m€trms, Pyrrhus, 

CUombne, Mudososs Bolyman 

®® Martian, the least prominent of G-alba*s ministers is arrested. 
®® Lacus kills Tmius and himself. 
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A short study does not permit a complete analysis of every char- 
acter presented. I can only hope to have justified some rough con- 
clusions. The minister who appears in the French drama o£ the 
Eenaissance as an incompetent monarches parasite attains in the 
second quarter of the XVIIth century a measure of independence. 
He — ^that is the more audacious examples of him — ^then proceeds 
to a more evident individuality. With motives too complex for 
easy classification he is permitted, in one or two instances, to grow 
m the course of a play. In the latter part of the century there 
emerges a sinister figure whose disputes and conspiracies with col- 
leagues of his own mettle relegate the r61e of a king to a background 
of helplessness and futility. 

Maurice Baudin 

'New YorTc University 


PETTIB AND GEEENE 

On reading the novels of Eobert Greene (1558^-1592), we are 
struck by the number of his natural history similes and proverbs, 
and wonder who supplied him with the information. We already 
know, from a study which H. C Hart published some years ago in 
Notes and Queries'^ that Greene borrowed extensively from John 
Lyly^s Euphues (1578), and Euphues and his England (1580). 
But there were earlier writers who furnished Greene with material,^ 
and of these men, George Pettie (1548-1589) was the most im- 
portant. His modest collection of tales, A Petite Pallace Of Pettie 
His Pleasure (1576)® has been overshadowed, both in literary his- 
tory and as a source of the so-called euphuistic style, by Lyly^s more 
recent Euphues.^ 

^ Tenth Series, iv (1905), 1-5, 162-164, 224-227 

•See my unpublished thesis, Natural History m the Wor'ks of Robert 
Qreene, in the Harvard College Library. 

•The edition used in this note is that of Israel Gollancz (London, 1908). 

*Hart notes (op oit ^ p 1) • ‘‘That he [i e Greene] was Lyly’s ape is 
obvious, and no one put this more clearly than Jusserand, so far as method 
and style go ” Cambridge History of English Literature, in, 356 “ When 

Lyly was popular, Greene adopted his methods, when romance was called 
for, he also complied ” Ernest A. Baker, History of the English Novel, n, 
93. “His [i e Greene’s] first love-pamphlet ... is not only composed 
throughout m the style of Euphues, it actually takes Lyl/s initial situa- 
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More than Lyly, Pettie was the true creator of the school to which 
writers like Munday, Lodge, Melbancke, and Grange with their 
love-pamphlets ” belonged. And although Lord Berners in his 
translation of Guevara^s Golden BoTce had anticipated the style, the 
foundation stone of which is the simile, it was Pettie, who, to the 
moralizing tone and to the style, added the love story which forms 
the center of Greene’s narrative. To this narrative technique 
Greene contributed little; indeed, as far as the modern reader is 
concerned, he seems less skilful m telling his story because of his 
tendency to insert long debates and letters. But with similes, where 
Pettie has one, Greene has a dozen. Thus, in one of his tales, 
Pettie has the heroine write a letter to her suitor; in Mamilha, part 
II, Greene borrows the substance and makes a few additions. 

Pettie Greene 

Sir, by how much more I know It is hard, M Pharicles to pm- 

the inconveniences and infinite chase credit by the praise of any- 

troubles mixed with marriage, by thing, w® either defect of nature, or 

so much less do I like to enter into want of arte do blemish so that 

that estate again . And where I take th§ for words of course, 

you pretend to prefer me before all rather the for tales of troth, think- 
worldly goods, I take it lather for ing & fearing to find in y® fairest 
words of course than talk of tioth, rose, a foule canker & in finest 
for as in the fairest rose is soonest speech, foulest falshood It is giu§ 
found a canker, so in fairest speech to y® wolf by nature, to be cruel to 

is falsehood and feigning rifest the lion to be fierce to the fox 

For I know the fashion of you men subtilnes & as wel it is ingrafted 
IS by your subtlety to deceive our in man, both by nature & educatio, 
simplicity, and by a few filed words to be dissebling so y* it is a settled 
to bring us into a fools paradise ® s€t§ce amogst th§ he y^ canot dis- 

s^ble canot liue. & he that cannot 
wt a fewe filed words bring a maide 
into a fooles paradise cannot loue® 

It can be seen at a glance that Greene has borrowed directly from 
Pettie, and that he must have had the Petite Pallace before him, 
unless he was gifted with an extraordinary memory. By inserting 

tion and reverses it” But Baker does acknowledge Pettie’s importance, 
although he cites neither primary nor secondary evidence, ihid j ix, 98 
All the metaphors and fantastic similes of Pettie and Lyly are repeated 
as if they were current coin ” 

® Ed, Gollancz, i, 115-116 

® Alexander B. Grosart, ed., The Life and Complete Works In Prose and 
Verse of Eohert Greene, n, 131-132, 
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a few natural history figures of the most obvious sort, and adding 
some commonplace observations^ he has clogged the narrative, has 
separated the beginning so far from the end that the reader, bogged 
in the middle, tends to lose the thread of the letter. Another ex- 
ample of this propensity for expansion on the part of Greene is to 
be found m the Tntameron of Love. 


Pettie 

But I see, and I sigh and sorrow 
to see, that there is no cloth so fine 
but moths will eat it, no iron so 
hard but rust will fret it, no wood 
so sound but worms will putrify it , 
no metal so coarse but fire will 
purify it, nor no maid so free but 
love will bring her into thraldom 
and bondage (rt, 55) 


Greene 

This Bonfadio shrouded thus 
vnder Fortune, and shrined vp by 
fame, tryed at last by proofe, which 
long before he had heard by report, 
that the stiffest mettal yeeldeth to 
the stamp, the strongest Oke to the 
Carpenters axe, the hard steele to 
the fyle, and the stoutest hart doth 
bow, when Nature bids him bend, 
that there is no Adamant such, 
which the blood of a Goate can not 
make soft, no tree so sound which 
the Scarabbe flye will not pearce, no 
Iron so hard which rust will not 
fi et, no mortall thing so sure which 
time will not consume, nor no man 
so valiant which commeth not with 
out excuse when Death doth call 
(m, 51-62). 


Again, it can be seen that Greene has taken the material and con- 
struction from Pettie, applied it to a different theme, and elabor- 
ated on it. The similes, with the exceptions of those of the 
Scarabbe flye,^^ which came, perhaps, from Gosson, and of the 
Adamant,^^ are of the obvious kmd A third example occurs in 


Marmlka, part ii. 

PetUe 

For the increase is small of seed 
too timely sown, the whelps are ever 
blind that dogs in haste do get , 
and he that leapeth before he look, 
may hap to leap into the brook (n, 
61) t 


Greene 

Wei, those whelps are euer blind, 
that dogs beget in hast y® seed too 
timely sown hath euer smal in- 
crease he that leaps before he 
looke, may hap to light m y® ditch 
he that settles his affection in such 
speed, as he makes choyce without 
discretiO soe his hasty choosing may 
perchace get a heauy bargain (n, 
12M22). 
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Eiom the evidence of the passages transcribed above, there can be 
no doubt that Greene had Pettie^s book before him as he wrote. 
Nor did he try to disguise the borrowing, unless the 3 nggl]ng of the 
order of the similes can be an attempt to deceive the reader. The 
remaining parallels, some so close that they are better described as 
pilferings, are given below. 

PetUe Greene 

As the spider feeleth if her web As the Spider feeleth if her web 
be pricked but with the point of a be prickt, so if they [our children] 
pin, so if our child be touched but be toucht but with the point of a 
with the least trouble that is, we pinne, so if they be toucht but with 
feel the force of it to pierce us to the least trouble, wee feele the 
the heart (i, 186) paines thereof with prickmge griefe 

to pinch vs (IV, 16) 

These passages are almost identical. The alterations which 
Greene has made in his strivmg for alliteration seem to mark a 
further stage of development from simplicity to euphuism at the 
expense of rhythm To the modern reader, Pettie^s prose seems to 
be more effective. 

Pettie Greene 

They are rather like the stone of Shee will proue lyke the Stone of 
Scilicia, which the more it is beaten which the more it is beaten, 

the harder it is, or like spices, the harder it is or like the spices 
which the more they are pounded of Joma, which the more they are 
the sweeter they are (ii, 133) < pounded the lesse sauour they yeeld 

(IV, 46) 

It will be observed that Greene derives his spices from a par- 
ticular place, and makes them unique among their kind But he 
has the more familiar variety m ArboBto, the pure spice, . . , the 
more it is poun[d]ed the sweeter it smelleth^^ (m, 235), and in 
the Garde of Fancxe, The fine spice, . . the more it is pounded, 
the sweeter smel it yeelds" (iv, 183). As for the stone of 
Silicia,” Greene indulges in a favorite trick of his when he endows 
other minerals with the same properties. In the Garde of Fancie 
he writes, The stone Terpistretes, the more it is beaten, the harder 
it is^^ (iv, 183), and in Alcida^ ^^the Orysolite, ... the more it is 
beaten with hammers, the harder it is ” (ix, 28). 
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PetUe 

As the biting of a mad dog rageth 
and rankleth until it have brought 
the body bitten to bane (i, 124) 

Virginity is as rare as 
the black swan (i, 89) 

The line marble you know needeth 
no painting, that is needful only for 
ragged walls (ii, 163) 

As the swift running stream if it 
be not stopped runneth smoothly 
away without noise, but if there be 
any dam or lock made to stay the 
course thereof, it rageth and roareth 
and swelleth above the banks (I, 
98) 

Ripest fruit are rifest rotten (i, 
104) 

One swallow makes not summer 
(I, 138) 

In largest seas are sorest tem- 
pests (I, 101) 

The malt is never sweet unless 
the fire be soft (n, 61 ) 

He thought the grass had 

been cut from under his feet (i, 
121 ) 

[It is like] fire the more it is 
kept down, the more it flameth up 
(I, 80) 

The cocatrice by sight only slayeth 

(I, 17) 

That which is bred in the bone, 
will not out of the flesh (n, 85) , 


The fine gold must be purified in 
the flaming fire (i, 142) 


Chreene 

As the byting of a viper ranckleth 
& rageth, till he hath brought the 
body bitte to bain (ii, 125) 

Virgins are as rare as black 
Swans (vni, 27) 

Marble Stones [do] need no 
colouring (xiii, 378) 

They that seeke to stop the 
swift running Tolgo, a Riuer that 
leadeth into Persia, by staying the 
streame, maketh the flood flow more 
fiercely (xn, 34) 


The fruits too soone ripe are 
quickly rotten (vi, 131) 

One swallow maketh not sommer 
(in, 73) 

In the largest Seas are the sorest 
tempests (rv, 32) 

The malt is euer sweetest, when 
the fire is softest (rx, 66) 

Suffer not the grasse to bee cut 
from vnder thy feete (nr, 224) 

To represse the fire, is to make it 
flame more furiouslie (iv, 100) . 

The Cockatrice killeth euen with 
her sight (n, 74)* 

That which is bred by the bone 
will not easily out of y® flesh (n, 
199) 

[It is] like the golde that is neuer 
perfect till it hath past through the 
fornace (in, 246) 
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[Like] the bird caught in lime 
the moie they strive the faster they 
stick (I, 97) 

As the spider out of most sweet 
flowers sucketh poison (il, 76) 

The cameleon changeth himself 
into the colour and hue of every- 
thing he doth view (i, 50) 

The Panther with his gay 

colours and sweet smell, allureth 
other beastes unto him, and being 
within his reach, he ravenously de- 
voureth them (i, 123) 

Consider the quality of the she- 
wolf who always chooseth that wolf 
for her make who is made most lean 
and foul by following her (i, 19) 


The byrde being taken in the 
nette, by struggling becomes faster 
(ii, 96) 

With the spider sucke poison out 
of the most pretious flowers (xn, 
180) 

[It is] turning like to the Ca- 
meleon into the likenesse of euerie 
Obiect (vlii, 22) 

The Panther with his painted skin 
and his sweet breath is the more 
delighted [in] (il, 44) 


They delyght with the shee 
Woulfe to choose the foulest make 
(IV, 132) ^ 


Another trait of style which Pettie and Greene share is the use 
of a great many alliterative combinations like tempest of trouble/^ 
^^pnfC of prosperitie/^ ^^pit of perplexitie/^ ^^mist of misery/^ 
flood of fickleness/^ etc. Now it may be more than a question of 
sharing, as with the similes, Greene may have borrowed the trick 
from Pettie, and as with the similes, used it more frequently. One 
alliterative phrase which Greene was fond of usmg was ^^soppes 
of suspition.^^ It occurs again and again. Occasionally seeking 
variety, he associates the ^^sop^^ with another word, and writes 
sop of the same sauce/^ or " sower sops of aduersitie.^^ This last 
combmation occurs in the Pallace, In order to mdicate the simi- 
larity between the styles of the two writers, I shall transcribe the 
two passages m which the expression appears. 


PetUe 

It IS the provident policy of the 
divine power, to the intent we 
should not be too proudly puffed up 
with prosperity, most commonly to 
mix it with some sour sops of ad- 


Greene 

How hath nature ordayned by her 
prudent pollicy that for euery 
proud puff of prosperity some sower 
sops of adueisitie for euery mite 
of happinesse, a thousand chips of 


’ Many of these sententiae can also be found in collections like those of 
Heywood and of Erasmus. 
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versity, and to appoint the river of 
our happiness to run in a stream of 
heaviness, as by all his benefits 
bountifully bestowed on us, may be 
plainly perceived, whereof there is 
not any one so absolutely good and 
perfect, but that there be incon- 
veniences as well as commodities 
incurred thereby (ii, 51-52). 


il chance for euery dram of felicity, 
a whole shewre of shrewd fortune 
& when the sun of good succes 
shiueth most cleerely, then comes 
the cloudes of care, & mists of mis- 
chief, when they are most vnlooked 
for for yt I perceiue it is c6mon, 
as true, how amogst humane thinges 
nothing is stable in one state (n, 
127-128) 


From the passages given above, id can be readily seen that it is a 
mistake to regard Lyly^s JEuphues as the spring of the particular 
style to which his book gave its name, and hence as the mam source 
of Greeners prose. All the characteristics of euphuism to be found 
in Gieene^s work are piesent in Pettie^s novel, especially the char- 
acteristic similes and proverbs.® 

C. J VlNOEOT 

Queens University 
Kingston, Ontario 


MELBANCKE AND GOSSON" 

In a series of articles Professors Tilley ^ and Rollins ® have pre- 
sented such overwhelming evidence of Brian Melbancke^s acquisi- 
tiveness that a further example seems decidedly de trop How- 
ever, in presenting the proof of Melbancke^s indebtedness to 
Gosson^s The Ephemendes of Phmlo, one is motivated by two 
factors Gosson^s work is essentially a treatment of the theiry of 
friendship, a theory that receives parabolical attention in PhiloU- 
mus. Then, one of the chief mterlocutors m Gosson^s book is 

® Herbert Hartman’s edition of tbe Pallaoe, whicb appeared when this 
article was in proof, shows Pettie’s importance in the history of euphuism 

^The material for this note was gathered while the compiler was a 
fellow of the American Council of Learned Societies He is obliged to Dr 
R B McKerrow for suggesting Gosson as a potential source 

““Further Borrowings from Poems in Philotimus,** SP , xxni (1929), 
186-214 

““Notes on Brian Melbancke’s Philotimus,'* BP, extra ser i (1928), 
40-57 , Notes on the Sources of Melbancke’s PJiilotimus,^^ Karvard Studies 
and Notes in Philology, xvnr, 177-198, Thomas Deloney and Brian 
Melbancke,” ibid, xix, 219-229 

3 
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Philotimo. Since Phylotimns is one of the sons in Gascoigne^s 
The Glass of Government and since the name appeals in all sorts 
of odd Eenaissance books^ such as the Dialogue mythologicus of 
Bartolomeus Colonis, one cannot assume that Gosson gave Mel- 
bancke his central character. One can^ however, believe that Gos- 
son emphasized the name. 

Omitting stale commonplaces of the age which show no verbal 
parallelism, there are at least sixteen direct borrowings in Philo- 
timus (1583) from The Ephemerides of Phialo (1579) The in- 
terestmg thing about these loans is that they are grouped The 
reader will notice that most of Melbancke^s loans are printed in the 
E and E gatherings of his novel. This would suggest that he 
picked up Gosson^s book at these points and deliberately leafed 
through it in search of usable material. The loans may be pre- 
sented in parallel form. 

Melhanche Gosson 

Much like, as though Ulisses reioys- Ultssea reioysed in the smoke of 

mg in the smoake of his country Ithaca, but it was for the love he 

Ithaca, as a sign of his nere ap- bare his countrie (55^) 

preaching (Cl^) 

Alcibiades was a scholar at Athens, Alcthiades at Athens did hunt & 

a hunter in Lacedemoma, and a hawk, &i behave himself pleasantly 

carpet knight at Tisapherne (E2^) in company, At Lacedaemon he 

shaved his head, put on the robes 
of a scholler, & lived solitary 
in Tisapherne hee lived like a 
wanton Lover, ever cutting his cloth 
too the fashion of them with whome 
hee was conversaunte {4b0^) 

When the kinges fisher laieth her When the iKlings fisher laieth hei 

eggs, the seas are calme till they be egges, the seas are calme till they 

hatcht (B2r-v) l)ee hatcht. (36^) 

Sore eies may not vewe the light And because that sore eyes maye 

without a scarfe (B3*^) not viewe the light without a scarf e 

(20j^) 

The cunning Fowler is cloathed The cunning fouler, is clothed in 

with feathers, the craftye Eaunger f ethers, the crafty raunger, in 

in a Deeres skinne, (ES^) Deares skinnes (40^) 

As Antiochus at one push lost all that Thillip at one push lost all 
Asia (ES*) Macedon, Antiochus, Asia (7^) 
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I will deale with them, as the Ro- 
manies did wt Vulcane for having 
received some hurt of fire, they 
thought it good to hould a candell 
before the devill, and speake him 
faire while their feete were in his 
mouth, and give unto Vulcan the 
honour of a God, mary they shut 
him out of ye citie to hannish him 
their company that he came no more 
there (E3r-'*^) 

In olde time they were forbidden to 
expound oracles which had any 
botch in their bodyes (ES^) 

Venus herselfe passing by Eurota, 
was enforced to begg some ayde of 
Pallas and use her lance (ES^) 

I will not blowe retreate to every 
trayne, nor be a scholler and a tray- 
tour, as Critias was to Socrates 
(E3^) 

Hymeraeus ye poete vnutt against 
Helen, & not long after recanted 
(Fl^) 

Though I were Calvitius yt forgot 
the names of his most familiar ac- 
quaintance G4 t) 


The skilfull beholde the picture of 
Aesculapius, commende not the pic- 
ture, but the painter, we extoll not 
so much the taste of our meat, as 
the cookes cunning that seasoned 
it, no man estemeth his come for 
the stampe, but for ye right mettall 
v/hen it commeth to the touche 
(R2V) 


The Romans bicause they had re- 
ceived some hurt by fyre, thought it 
good to holde a candle before the 
Devil, and give unto Vulcan the 
honor of a god, but shut him out of 
the Citie (38r) 


They were forbid in ancient time 
too expounds Oracles, whiche had 
any botch about their body (14^) 

Venus her self when she passed 
Eurota, caste away her combe and 
her brush, her Glasse & her Litpot, 
and took up a Javelin (5'“^) 

he little considereth that Alcibiades 
and Critias were both Scholers to 
Socrates, yet the one a Traytour, 
the other a Tyrant (9^) 

Etmeraem the Poet did write 
against ffelen, but at last was glad 
too recant his sayings. (46'^) 

as GlavtUus Sahmus, which was so 
troubled with as short a memo- 
ry, that every minute he forgote 
the names of . such as he knew 
well beeing very familiar with 
them, and dayly conversant in their 
company (91^. Gosson then re- 
lates how Calvitius hired servants 
to remind him , the same tale is re- 
counted by Melbancke on H2^^) 

The skilfull that b^olde the Image 
of Mtnerva, commende not the pic- 
ture but the Paynter, we extoll not 
so muche the tast of our meate, as 
the Cookes cunning that seasoned it 
well, no man esteemeth his coyne 
for the stamp, but for the right 
metal when it come to the touch 

im 
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Where by it will fare with mee, as 
It did with Democritus, who goinge 
about for sorrows of his sisters mis- 
hap to famishe himselfe, was re- 
lieved thiee dales with the smell of 
newe breade (E2v) 

Oribazius knew a philosopher in his 
time who lived by the smell of 
honey (113^) 


Democritus for sorrows of his sis- 
ters mishap, going aboute too fam- 
ish himselfe, was releeved three 
dales with the smel of new breade 
{53V) 

Oribasius protesteth that he knew 
a Philosopher in his time, which 
lived a while by the sente of home. 
(53V) 


Duke University 


Doit Cameroit Allen 


SWIFT, MOTTE ^ND THE COPYEIGHT STEUGGLE . TWO 
UNNOTICED DOCUMENTS 

There is considerable evidence m the correspondence of Jonathan 
Swift that he was, during the years 1*^ 35-7, interesting himself m 
the copyright controversy then very much alive. The twenty-one 
year term of copyright granted by the Act of 1710 ^ was, m its 
application to several published works, coming to an end in the 
early 1730^s. Litigation in Chancery quickly began, with plaintiff 
booksellers seeking to enjoin what they alleged to be infringements 
on their common law rights independent of statute. I doubt very 
much whether Swift would have interested himself in this matter, 
particularly at his advanced age, had not one of the cases struck 
home to Dublin, mvolved his own works, and had it not given him 
an excellent opportunity to enlarge the affair into another example 
of English oppression of the Irish. Slender as the excuse was, the 
old fighter was brought again to his feet, he was no legalist and 
Motte^s mjunction against Faulkner was a sufficiently red English 
flag to arouse the Irish bull. 

I wish to pomt out some evidence of this concern of Swift that 
came to light with the publication of the Bathurst papers in 1923,® 
but I shall reserve the presentation of the items m question to their 
appropriate places m the story 

^ Statute 8 Anne c 19 Tins provision became effective after April 10, 
irio 

® Historical Manuscripts Commission* Bathurst, London, 1923. The two 
items are found on p. 10 
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Benjamin Motte, the London bookseller and publisher, successor 
to the business of SwifPs earlier publisher, Benjamin Tooke, 
brought out Gulliver^s Travels in 1726 and followed that great suc- 
cess by publishing in 1727 the fiist two volumes of the Miscellanies 
of Swift and Pope (including a few pieces by Gay and Arbuthnot). 
Two more volumes {The Last Volume and The Third Volume, in 
this order) presently appeared, and the Miscellanies, in whole or 
part, were frequently reprinted in London and Dublin before 1734. 
It IS indeed difficult to follow the bibliographical maze of SwifPs 
works through this period, new pieces were constantly being added, 
and editions were coming out rapidly ® In any case, many of the 
items included had origmally been published before the statute of 
1710 went into effect 

George Faulkner, the Dublin printer who was called by Chester- 
field ^^The Hibernian Atticus,” seems to have made Swift^s ac- 
quaintance about 1726 An Irishman by birth and education, he 
returned to Dublin from London about this time to set up his own 
press In 1732 we note his imprint on Swift items and find the 
first letter written by Swift to him denying the authorship of a 
pamphlet about which a wager had been made ^ 

Early in 1733, Swift, writing to the Earl of Oxford, refers to 
Faulkner as the prince of Dublin printers m a letter to be borne 
by him to Oxford, and Swift further states that the printer is then 
engaged m a work that very much discontents me, yet I would 
rather have it fall mto his hands, than any others on this side/^ “ 
The "^^work^^ is an edition of SwifPs works that Faulkner was 
shortly to bring out Writing to Pope on May 1 of the same year. 
Swift agam refers to the matter, thus 

The Collection you speak of is this A printer came to me to desire he 
might print my works, as he called them, in four volumes by subscription 
I said I would give no leave, and should be sorry to see them printed here 
He said they could not be printed in London I answered they could, if 
the partners agreed This refers to the works He said he would be glad 
of my permission, but as he could print them without it, and was advised 

® I use chiefly W Spencer Jackson’s Bibliography in Vol xn of Swift’s 
Prose Works, ed Temple Scott (London, 1897-1908), but have also con- 
sulted the lecent bibliography of H Teerink (The Hague, 1937) 

Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, ed Ball (London, 1910-14), iv, 
286 and note 

® Correspondence, iv, 389 
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that it could do me no harm, and having been assured of numerous sub- 
scriptions, he hoped I would not be angry at his pursuing his own interest, 
etc Much of this discourse passed, and he goes on with the matter, wherein 
I determined not to intermeddle, though it be much to my discontent, and 
H wish it could be done in England, rather than here, although I am grown 
pretty indifferent in everything of that kind This is the truth of the 
story ® 

Faulkner proceeded, and Swift^s indifference broke down con- 
siderably for be wrote the printer on June 29 saying that since 
you intend to print a new edition of that book^^ [Oulliver's 
Travels'] he desired that Faulkner secure from Mrs Pilkington a 
paper containing corrections Swift had made to Motte^s editionJ 
Three months later, after failing to get the desired corrections from 
Mrs Pilkington, Swift wrote to his friend Ford asking whether he 
still had the copy of Gulhver mterleaved and set right in those 
mangled and murdered Pages " " I wish you would please to let 
me know, whether You have such an interleaved Gulliver, and 
where and how I could get it. For to say the truth, I cannot with 
patience endure that mingled and mangled manner, as it came 
from Mottes hands ; and it will be extreme difficult for me to cor- 
rect it by any other means, with so ill a memory, and in so bad a 
State of health/^ ® The Gulhver finally printed contained not only 
corrections furnished by Ford but further revisions now generally 
attributed to Swift himself.® 

Faulkner announced publication of the WorJcs, in three volumes, 
m the Dublin Impartial News Letter of Saturday, November 
23, 1734, promismg delivery to subscribers of the first three volumes 
on the 27th, and the fourth on January 6th followmg. This was 
followed by an advertisement of January 19, 1735, of some length, 
from which the following excerpts are relevant : 

The writings of the Eeverend Dr J S. I> S. P. D. were published six 
years ago in London, m three volumes, mingled with those of some other 
Gentlemen, his Friends Neither is it easy to distinguish the Authors of 
several Pieces contained in them 


« Ih%d., IV, 431 ’ im , IV, 444. 

Letters of Jonathan 8mft to Charles Ford, ed B N Smith (Ox- 
ford, 1935), 154, 155, 

® For a full discussion of the Faulkner edition and the part that Swift 
played in correcting and revising his own works see Harold Williams’ 
Introduction to CulU'oer^s Travels, London, 1926. 
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It hath been long wished, by several Persons of Quality and Distinction, 
that a new compleat Edition of this Author’s Works, should be printed 
by itself But this can no where be done so conveniently as in Ireland, 
where Booksellers cannot pretend to any Property in what they publish, 
either by Law or Custom 

[There follows a description of the contents ] 

In this Edition, the gross Eri ors committed by the Printers, both here and 
in London, shall be faithfully corrected , the true Original, in the Author’s 
own Hand having been communicated to us by a Pnend in whom the 
Author much confided, and who had leave to correct his own printed 
Copies from the Author’s most finished Manuscript, where several changes 
were made, not only in the Style, but in other material Circumstances 

N B A compleat Edition of the Author’s Works can never be printed m 
England, because some of them were published without his Knowledge or 
Liking, and consequently belong to different Proprietors, and likewise, 
because as they now stand, they are mingled with those of other Gentlemen 
his Friends 

Thus was published Faulkner^s edition of the works Swift told 
his friend Pultney, then sitting for Middlesex and still a leader of 
the Tory opposition, m a letter of March 8th that the publication 
was utterly against his will but that he was unable to hinder it, 
and he repeated his wish that it might have been done by the 
several London booksellers who had rights to his works He pointed 
out that there was ^^no property in prmters or booksellers^^ m 
Ireland Much the same sentiments he expressed to Thomas 
Beach a month later, saying further that he was opposed to his 
works being published m so obscuie and wretched a country 
Although he had written Pultney of the edition that he had never 
yet looked into them, nor, I believe, ever shall,^^ he seems to have 
peeked shortly afterward, for he wrote on May IS to the same 
friend, I saw one poem on you and a great Minister and was not 
sorry to find it there,” and by August had so far relented as to 
introduce Faulkner to Lord Howth as ^^an honest man and the 
chief printer.” Swift^s protestations that he was opposed to 
Faulkner^s project, or at least that he was indifferent, must be 
weighed against the clear evidence that he busied himself to secure 

Both the announcement and advertisement are to be found in the 
Co79 espondence, v, Appendix v, p 449 
145 

“Jbw?,v, 180 

Ihid , V, 222 See also the letter to Charles Wogan ( 1736) , p 439 
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the conections to Gulhve/s Travels which make Fanlknei^s edition 
of 1735 the most nearly authentic one 

Swift was correct in his statement that there was no property 
in books recognized in Ireland at this time, for the Act of 1710 did 
not hold outside England English booksellers, owners of copy, 
could do nothing to prevent Irish reprinting of their editions and 
had to make the most of it as far as the lush book market was 
concerned, but when Irish reprints began coming into the English 
market they were roused to action. A bill was introduced in Par- 
liament in 1735 designed to give the booksellers a longer term of 
copyright and to control importation.^® Pultney wrote Swift on 
April 29 

I have sent you the copy of a bill, now depending in our house, for the 
encouragement of learning, as the title bears, but I think it is rather of 
advantage to booksellers than authors Whether it will pass or not this 
sessions, I cannot say, but if it should not, I should be glad of your 
thoughts upon it against another It seems to me to be extiemely imper- 
fect at present 

What SwifPs thoughts were we don^t know, but they were prob- 
ably incorpoiated in one or both of two letters that have been lost 
which he wrote Pultney during subsequent months At any 
rate, the bill failed to pass Parliament 

Motte, whose Mxscellames could not compete with Faulkner’s 
WorlcSy prepared to act He wrote Swift on July 31 . 

Mr Faulkner’s impression of four volumes has had its run I was advised 
that it was in my power to have given him and his agents sufficient vexa- 
tion, by applying to the law, but that I could not sue him without bringing 
your name into a court of justice, which absolutely determined me to be 
passive I am told he is about printing them in an edition of twelves, 
in which ease I humbly hope you will please to lay your commands upon 
him, which, if he has any sense of gratitude, must have the same power 
as an injunction in Chancery, to forbear sending them over here If you 
think this request to be reasonable, I know you will comply with it, if 
not, I submit 


^®For much of the material on the copyright struggle I rely on A S 
Collins’ Authorship in the Days of Johnson, London, 1927, where an excel- 
lent account is to be found. See also R. G Bowker, Copyright * Its His- 
tory and Its Lauo, H Y , 1912, especially Ch in dealing with the develop- 
ment of statutory copyright in England 
^^Correspondence, v, 169 
Ibid., v, 280. Ibid , v, 216. 
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We do not know whether Swift thought the request to be reason- 
able, but we do know that he did not exercise the remarkable judi- 
cial power attributed to him by Motte, and that Motte, likewise, 
did not submit, for he shortly thereafter entered a bill in Chancery, 
in spite of his earlier determination to keep SwifPs name out of 
court at all costs Motte wrote Swift on October 4, saying nothing 
of the Faulkner matter, and Swift replied on October 25. It is 
clear that he had not yet heard of Motte’s action in equity. 

Next in order, of the letters of Swift to Motte, in Balias edition 
of the correspondence, is the following* 

November 1, 1735. 
Sir, 

Mr Faulkner in printing those volumes did what I much disliked, and 
yet what was not in my power to hinder, and all my friends pressed him 
to print them, and gave him what manuscript copies they had occasionally 
gotten from me My desire was that those works should have been printed 
in London, by an agreement between those who had a right to them. I am, 
Sir, with great truth. 

Your most humble and affectionate servant, 

Jon Swift 

To this Ball appends the note, It would appear from what follows 
[i e the text of the letter] that Swiffs letter of 25 October had 
crossed one from Motte complainmg of the circulation of Faulk- 
ner^s edition of Swiff s ^ works ^ m England.’^ The editor’s con- 
jecture becomes a certainty now that we have m the Bathurst papers 
the full text of Swift’s November 1 reply to Motte* 

J Swift to Benjamin Motte, bookseller, at the Middle Temple Gate in 
Fleet Street, London 

1735, Nov, 1 Dublin — had not received your letter three minutes, nor 
opened it, for I was going abroad, when Mr Faulkner stopped the coach 
he was in (for he was coming to see me) So I called at his neighbor’s, 
a friend of mine, and he came in to me In the meantime I read your 


Ball reprints this letter from the Qentleman^s Magazine, N S , XLin, 
260, wheie it appears in an article printed in the February and March, 
1855, numbers, entitled “Original Letters of Swift addressed to the Pub- 
lisher of Gulliver’s Travels ” The article is based on five original letters 
owned by a Mr Arthur Preston of Norwich There is some confusion m 
this article concerning which letters are which, but I conclude that the 
writer means to say that the letter in question is here published for the 
first time Ball evidently thought so It had, however, been printed in 
Swift’s correspondence before, at least in Scott’s edition .of 1842 and 
Koscoe’s edition of 1850 
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letter, and gave it to him to read, he had many things to say in his 
defence, with which I cannot charge my memory, but have advised him 
to answer I know he passes for a peifectly honest man here, and a fair 
dealer, and I confess that the many oppressions we suffer from England 
sour my temper to the utmost Besides, the best lawyers, even those who 
came from England, say theie is no law against importing into England 
any books that have been printed here For books are not yet among 
prohibited goods, unless they contain in them something against law and 
loyalty Upon the whole I think you had better suspend your suit 
till you hear what Mr Faulkner hath to say And as to my private 
opinion, it IS that you will not find your interest in going further Mr 
Faulkner in printing these volumes here, did what I much disliked, and 
yet what was not in my power to hinder, and all my friends pressed him 
to print them, and gave him what manuscript copies they had occasionally 
got from me And he hath always behaved himself so decently to me that 
I can not treat him otherwise than as [a] well-meaning man, although 
my desire was that those works should have been printed in London by an 
agreement between those who had a rtght to them I wrote you a letter 
some days ago in answer to yours relating to Mrs Fenton 

The absence of the conventional subscription to this letter leads 
me to believe that the affectionate ” one as printed in the abbre- 
viated version is the vrork of some alien hand While Swift had 
been on very friendly terms with Motte, affection had never been 
the basis of their correspondence The shorter letter in its closing 
lines bears a suspicious resemblance to that which Swift wrote on 
October 25/^^ I am, with great truth, Sir, your most humble servant, 
J S How the longer letter came mto the hands of Swift^s friend 
Lord Bathurst I do not know, it may be a copy by Swift transmit- 
ted to Bathurst at the time, in a letter smce lost, for the two were 
then in correspondence 

Thus the breach between Swift and Motte was widenmg, and 
Swift, touchy as usual when he could find Irish liberties mvolved, 
IS swung to Faulkner’s defense Motte’s unwillingness to delay his 
suit, as suggested, would, of course, not help matters between them. 
The case presently came on for hearing, and although not reported 
it was cited later m the important case of Miller vs. Taylor 
(1769) 

In the case of Motte vs Falhner, 28th 'November, 1735 an injunction was 
granted for printing Papers and Swiff s Miscellanies Many of these 
pieces were published in 1701, 1702, 1708, and the counsel strongly pressed 


English Beports, 4 Burrow’s 2325* 
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tlie objection, as to these pieces Lord Talbot continued the injunction, 
as to the whole and it was acquiesced under Yet Falknor, the Irish 
bookseller, was a man of substance, and the general point was of conse- 
quence to him but he was not advised to litigate further 

The objection pressed by counsel (Paulkner^s) was that the 
earlier published works could not come under the Act of 1710 
which had superceded the common law right to literary property. 
But, as A. S Collins points out,^^ neither in this case nor in the 
two similar ones that came up this same year could there be a plea 
that rights secured by the Act of 1710 had been infringed, and 
therefore the injunctions were based on the older common law 
right of copy which, m the opinion of the judges, still applied. 

In this way was SwifPs name brought into the copyright strug- 
gle, and a matter in which he had never before concerned himself 
greatly was brought home to him. On May 25, 1736, when he 
wrote Motte a letter which appears to have ended their correspond- 
ence, his indignation, if not savage,^^ is still strong. He admits 
that he has heard but one side of the case, but continues 

only one thing I know, that the cruel oppressions of this kingdom by Eng- 
land are not to be borne You send what books you please hither, and 
the booksellers here can send nothing to you that is written here As this 
is absolute oppression, if I were a bookseller in this town, I would use 
all the safe means to reprint London books, and run them to any town in 
England, that I could, because whoever offends not the laws of God, or 
the country he lives in, commits no sin 

. But I am so incensed against the oppressions from England, and have 
so little regard to the laws they make, that I do, as a clergyman, encourage 
the merchants both to export wool and woollen manufactures to any 
country in Europe, or anywhere else, and conceal it from the Custom-house 
officers, as I would hide my purse from a highwayman, if he came to rob 
me on the road, although England hath made a law to the contrary; and 
so I would encourage our booksellers here to sell your author^s books 
printed here, and send them to all the towns in England, if I could do it 


A note lists those works published in the years preceding the Statute 
of 1710. 1710, contests and dissentions between Athens and Eome 1707, 

productions for 1708 1708, Partridge’s death. 1708, Sentiments of a 

Church of England-Man Vanbrugh’s House. Baucis and Philemon 1709, 
Project for Advancement of Eeligion, and Reformation of Manners” This 
IS the second case of the sort to be heard, the first, which came up earlier 
in 1735, involved the printing of The Whole Duty of Man, first published 
in 1657. 

04t,74. 
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with safety and profit, because, I repeat, it is no offence against God, or 
the la'v\s of the country I live in 

So wrote the Drapier, in the same tones he had so effectively em- 
ployed a dozen years before 

In spite of the success of booksellers in their employment of the 
injunction to support their copyright, they desired fresh legislation 
to clear the air and make their ventures more secure. Accordingly, 
after leave obtained from the House of Commons, a new Copyright 
Bill was introduced in February, 1737, and earned up to the House 
of Lords in April, where it was eventually shelved Fortunately, a 
copy of this bill has been preserved^® Mr. Collins has described 
some of its provisions and related its fate in the Lords He hints 
that the peers may have felt that m the mam its terms unduly 
favored the booksellers as against authors. But there was a clause 
in this bill that virtually would, had it become law, have given 
authors the whiphand, and this at a time when authors had as yet 
given little thought to the value or length of term of their copy- 
right. Such a provision must have been slipped in, it is reasonable 
to suppose, at the instance of some writer, very likely someone who 
had had an unfortunate experience with booksellers. Mr. Collins 
quotes a section of the clause which would have barred authors from 
assigning their copies, except by testament, for any longer than ten 
years 

Here enters Swift, the provoked author, who, no matter how 

little regard he had had for English laws when he had last 
written to Motte, now seeks legislation protecting authors, for in 
the Bathurst papers alongside the letter to Motte, appears, with the 
endorsement ^^Dean Swift^s Clause,” the full text of the section in 
question : 

Clause in the Copyright Bill of 1737 

1737. — Press 12 And for as much as the true worth of books and writings 
IS in many cases not found out till a considerable time after the publi- 
cation thereof, and the authors who are in necessity may often be tempted 
absolutely to sell and alienate the right which they will hereby have to 
the original copies of the books which they have composed before the value 
thereof is known, and may thereby put it out of their own power to alter 


aa See A S Collins, op c%t , 78 et seq, 

®*He further points out that similar scheme was suggested by 
Johnson as practicable in 1774” (p 81) 
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and correct their compositions upon maturer judgement and reflection, 
therefore Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid that from and after 
the said twenty-fourth day of June 1737, no author shall have power to 
sell, alienate, assign or transfer except by his last will and testament the 
right hereby vested in him to the original copy of any book, pamphlet or 
writing to any person or persons whatsoever for any longer time than ten 
years to commence from the date of such sale, alienation, assignment or 
transfer, and all sales, alienations, transfers, assignments and all cove- 
nants for any sale, alienation, assignment or transfer for any longer time 
or to commence from a future day, and all bargains and covenants for 
renewal of the same before the first term is expired, shall be utterly void 
and of none effect 

The Bathurst papers are still in the possession of the family at 
Cirencester Paik, Gloucestershire I have corresponded with the 
present Lord Bathurst, who takes a great interest in the papers 
and who arranged them for publication, and learn from him that 
this clause and endorsement are not m the hand of Allen, jB.rst 
Earl Bathurst He writes, however, that on the next page of the 
document, in the handwriting of BathursPs second son, then an 
M P , this clause, labelled Proviso added by the Lords,^^ appears : 

Provided always that after the Expiration of said term of four- 
teen years the sole right of punting or disposing of Copies shall 
return to the Authors thereof, if they are then livmg, for another 
term of fourteen years This was not printed in the Eeport of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission, but is of some value as 
evidence of the family interest in the bill I see little reason to 
doubt the attribution of the longer clause to Swift for he and 
Bathurst were close friends, the two were m correspondence, and 
Bathurst and his son would have been the likeliest members of the 
Lords and Commons to have been called upon by him to further 
the bill. That Swift was accustomed to advismg Bathurst we can 
gather fiom a mock-complaint of the latter that he could never 
get letters from the Dean except m Parliament-time about an 
Irish cause 

It IS a pity that Bathurst did not preserve his letters from Swift 
with the same care that Swift kept those of his friend, for several 
of SwifPs have been lost while the originals of most of Bathurst^s 
are to be f oxmd in the British Museum. It was an extremely inter- 
esting correspondence and were it more nearly complete, there is 


Correspondence y v, 232 
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strong likelihood that more light might he thrown on the minor 
part played by Swift in the long drawn out legal struggle over the 
copyright — ^the struggle that was all important in shaping the 
course of English authorship m modern times. 

Xlmvers'ity of Washtngton DoiTALI) CoRNTJ 


HOEACE WALPOLE AND EDMUND BUEKE 

Since Mr. Wilmarth S Lewis is now engaged in editing the 
correspondence of Horace Walpole with a completeness unknown 
to Cunnmgham or Mrs Toynbee, it is perhaps well to transcribe a 
hitherto unpublished letter of some intrinsic value. No letters be- 
tween the master of Strawberry Hill and Edmund Burke are found 
m the previously published correspondence of either, although 
numerous allusions to Burke^s oratory and public policies occur 
m Walpole’s letters to intimate correspondents like Mason, Con- 
way, and Lady Ossory. Eecently by the kind permission of Earl 
Fitzwilliam I examined the private papers of Burke at Wentworth 
Woodhouse, Yorkshire, and found the followmg letter, endorsed m 
Burke’s hand Horace Walpole De^ 3*^. 1777 ” 

Arlington Street 
Dec 3 1777. 

I was extremely sorry, Sr, to be obliged to deny myself the pleasure of 
seeing you when you did me the honour of calling on me this morning 
I had just heard that Mr Acland was killed, & as He came in for Calling- 
ton, where Ld & Lady Orford have the principal Interest, I had my Lord’s 
Steward & Lawyer with me consulting on the necessary measures to be 
taken for keeping up my Unfortunate Nephew’s Interest I flatter myself 
this will plead my excuse to you, Sr, since I was the only loser I should 
have had the honour of waiting on you myself before this Time, but knew 
you was much better employed, & intended to defer my visit to the 
Eecess, when you might have leisure to receive so insignificant and old 
man as 

yr most obedient 
humble Ser* 

Hor Walpole 

One senses that the tone of Walpole’s apology is pitched some- 
where between good manners and ironic humility. The fastidious 
son of Sir Eobert naturally regarded the great Irish Whig as some- 
thmg of a parvenu and florid rhetorician; but on occasion he was 
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willing to grant admiration to Burke^s wit and satire ^ Although 
m this note he professed to treat Barkers call as a mere social 
courtesy^ Walpole probably suspected that it had something to do 
with the vacant seat m the Whig interest about which Walpole was 
even then closeted with the family steward and lawyer, and regard- 
ing which he wanted no interference ^ Ma 3 or John Dyke Acland, 
to whose rumored death Walpole here alludes, had served as aide- 
de-camp to General Burgoyne at Saratoga, and news of that crush- 
ing defeat had ^ust reached Walpole ^^on Tuesday nighV’ i e De- 
cember 2nd, according to his letter of December 4th to Sir Horace 
Mann However, after receiving a more reliable report of the 
casualties, Walpole was able to write to Lady Ossory late on the 
night of December 5th Mr Acland is not dead, but wounded, 
and his poor wife [Lady Henrietta Pox, daughter of the first Earl 
of Ilchester] is gone to him at Saratoga, from Quebec.” In writ- 
mg to Burke, Walpole refers to the supposedly empty seat in the 
Commons and the controlling interest of my Unfortunate 
Nephew ” This was George Walpole, third Lord Orford, an erratic 
character whose more lucid activities were devoted to horseracmg, 
ballooning, astronomy, and hawking, and who m the late spring of 
1777 had lapsed into another fit of madness — Cleaving his uncle and 
ultimate successor as the guardian of his affairs One final detail 
m the annotation of this letter may be mentioned — ^that on the day 
it was written, and as another consequence of the same tidings 
from Saratoga, Burke was publicly msulted by the Solicitor-Gen- 
eral m the House of Commons and was on the verge of a duel 
which seems to have escaped the notice of his biographers, though 
it soon came to the ears ot Horace Walpole.® 

^ See for example Ins letter to the Countess of Ossory, 12 January, 1775 
‘‘Do I care for hearing how many ways Mr Burke can make a mosaic 
pavement or an inlaid cabinet? No! truly similar touches of con- 

descension might easily be cited On the other hand note his praise of 
Burke’s satire which “ almost suffocated Lord North himself with laugh- 
ter,” to Mason, February 12, 1778 

2 Burke’s letter of December 9, 1777 to his political henchman in Bristol, 
Hichard Champion, mentions Major Acland’s participation at Saratoga and 
the correct report of his having been wounded, see Burhe Correspondence, 
ed Fitzwilham and Bourke (London, 1844), n, 203 The Whigs’ concern in 
retaining their seat from Callington needs of course little proof 

» See “ Burke’s Prospective Duel,” by the present writer, in N. c6 Q , 
March 12, 1938, pp 186-7, and April 23, pp 296-7 
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I venture to say that one note, in the third person, from Edmund 
Burke to Horace Walpole, dated Sunday morning, July 7, 1782," 
IS the only known specimen of Burke^s address to Walpole which 
survives It was published by Cunningham in 1906 and ascribed 
somewhat carelessly to Burke^s son Richard — although its contents 
and the presence of a letter written later the same day by Richard 
Burke to the same recipient show beyond much doubt that the 
initial missive came from the father."^ Both letters were written in 
the hope of persuading Walpole^s brother. Sir Edward, to resign his 
lucrative smecure as Clerk of the Pells to a person under twenty- 
five years of age " who should pay him as a sort of annuity the 
entile profits during Sir Edward^s lifetime. The scheme was m- 
spired by the Burkes^ imminent retreat from office, following the 
death of their patron, Rockmgham, on the previous Monday, July 
1, and it bears witness to a rather desperate stratagem by which 
Edmund Burke hoped to gain preferment for his son ® 

Dixon Wecteb 

University of Colorado 


* The request in the third person reads " Mr Burke presents his com- 
pliments to Mr Walpole, and will have the honour of waiting on Mr 
Walpole for the purpose of a few minutes^ conversation with him at any 
hour he will please appoint this forenoon ” The other letter, of the same 
date, IS signed by Richard Burke, Jr , and begins “ I took the liberty of 
calling on you this evening by my father's desire, he being confined at home 
by business, to trouble you with a second part of his conversation with 
you this morning" Young Burke goes on to request an interview with 
Walpole ‘‘in the morning" — ^thus plainly implying that the note of 

Sunday morning " asking for an appointment with the writer that fore- 
noon had come from Edmund Burke The handwriting of the senior Burke 
IS not unlike that of his son, as the present writer can testify from having 
read both among the Burke papers at Wentworth, and Cunningham's care- 
lessness IS excusable 

“From Walpole’s Journal, Lord Russell in his Memoirs of C J Food 
(Philadelphia, 1853), i, 348-9, summarizes the episode anew “Walpole, 
after some intercourse and explanation with Burke, and through his son, 
convinced him that the proposal (which Walpole terms frantic) was quite 
inadmissible," and upon Walpole's authority he cites the rather dis- 
creditable rumor that the elder Burke, in view of such a plum of sinecure, 
had foreborne to prune away the perquisites of this office in his second 
Reform Bill. Eventually Richard Burke, who had been a deputy in his 
father's Fay Office in 1782 and again in 1783, obtained his sinecure, though 
without Walpole's aid Sir Philip Magnus, who is preparing a biography 
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SOME SOUECES OP WORDSWOETH’S PASSAGES ON 
MYTHOLOGY 

Several of the mythological passages in Wordsworth’s Excursion 
Book IV are traceable m content and m their psychological ap- 
proach to myth-makmg to Purchas his Pilgrimage by Samuel 
Purchas, 1614. (Item 386, second day of the sale of Wordsworth’s 
library.) 

Comparmg in detail Pnrchas’s description of the formation of 
Persian myths, with that m the Excursion, we find: 


Purchas 

Their custome ig ascending up the 
highest hilles, to offer sacrifices to 
lupiter Worshippers wear- 
ing their Tiara, girded about with 
myrtle (P 370) 

They have neither Images nor 
Altars they sacrifice in an high 
place, they thinke heaven to he 
lupitei they worship the Sunne, 
whom they call Mithra, the Moone 
also and Venus, and the Fire, and 
the Earth, and the Windes (P 
371) 


Wordsworth 

Whether the Persian — zealous to 
reject 

Altar and image, and the inclusive 
walls 

And roofs of temples built by hu 
man hands — 

To loftiest heights ascending, from 
their tops. 

With myrtle-wreathed tiara on hia 
brow, 

Presented sacrifice to moon and 
stars, 

And to the winds and mother ele 
ments. 

And the whole circle of the heavens. 

{Excursion, IV, 671-8) 


The same parallelism is to be found m the description of Baby- 
lonian worship In explainmg the construction of Babylon . 


Purchas 

the foure squares thereof con- 
tained sixteene miles a piece, where- 
in every man had his Vineyard and 
Garden according to his degree 
wherewith to maintaine his family 
in time of siege (P 65) 


Wordsworth 
and the city vast 

Of his devoted worshippers, far 
stretched, 

With grove and field and garden 
interspersed; 

Their town, and foodful region for 
support 

Against the pressure of beleaguer- 
ing war (689-93) 


of Burke for publication in 1939, kindly informs me that in the J P 
Morgan Library there is a long MS. relating to the disposal of the Beeeiver- 
Generalship of the Land Bevenues, awarded jointly to Bichard Burke Jr 
and to Walker King in 1783 

4 
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And of the tower built by Semiramis to the god Jupiter Belus: 

Purchas Wordsworth 

In the middest whereof is a solid And, from the plain, with toil im- 
Tower, of the height and thicknes mense, upreared 

of a furlong upon this another, Tower eight times planted on the 
and so on higher then another, top of tower (684“5) 

eight in number (P 56) 

In the highest Tower is a Chappell, That Belus, nightly to his splendid 

and therein a faire bed covered, and couch 

a table of golde, without any Image Descending, there might rest. 

Neyther, as the Chaldean Priests (686-7) 

afSrmej doth any abide here in the 

night, but one woman, whom this 

God shall appoint They say the 

God himselfe there lieth (P 66) 

And again of the Chaldeans, whom Purchas identifies with the 
Egyptians because they are both descendents of Cham : 

Purchas Wordsworth 

But first of all other the Egyptians Beneath the concave of unclouded 
began to behold and adore the hea- skies 

venly bodies and because they were Spread like a sea, in boundless soli- 
not covered with houses for the tude, 

temperature of the ayre, and that Looked on the polar star, as on a 
Kegion is not subiect to clouds, guide 

they observed the motions and And guardian of their course, that 
eclipses of the stars, and whiles never closed 

they often viewed them more cu- His steadfast eye (695-99) 
riously, fell to worship them 

(P 63) and thus 

Led on, those shepherds made re- 
port of stars 

In set rotation passing to and fro, 
Between the orbs of our apparent 
sphere (709-11) 

With a submissive reverence they 
beheld. (700) 

Another passage m the same book ^ evidently comes from Erancis 
Eous^s Archmologiae Atticae, 164:2 (Item ^33, first day of sale). 

^ Inconclusively traced by Mr Douglas Bush in " Notes on Keats’s Bead- 
ing,” PMLA, L, and in Mythology <tnd the BomanUo Tradition m Mnglish 
Poetry f p 60, to Potter’s Archaeologia Graeoa* 
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RoU8 

cutting off their hair and sac- 
rificing it to rivers, as Cephisus. 
(P 48) 


The University of Wisconsift 


Wot dsworth 

This severed hair. 
My vow fulfilling, do I here present, 
Thankful for my beloved child’s re- 
turn 

Thy banks, Cephisus, he again hath 
trod (746-9) 

Elisabeth K. Holmes 


POB^S DE. PEECIVAL 

A NOTE ON THJE FALL OF TEE SOUSE OF USHER 

With Tinfailiiig tmammity annotators of " The Pall of the House 
of Usher have found the contemporary American poet, James 
Gates Percival (1795-1856), in Poe^s note concerning the other 
men holding an opinion of the sentience of all vegetable things 
Specious support of this identification has been found in PercivaPs 
brief medical career. Not only did the poet Percival not express 
an opinion on this topic, but an examination of his scientific 
writings reveals an antipathy to this sort of theorizing Percival 
taught for a few months at the United States Military Academy, 
yet Poe seems not to have known of him and never mentioned his 
poetry, although until 1832 Percival was generally ranked first 
among American poets. 

Poe^s note gave the source of his information and made pos- 
sible a correct identification, but, despite the erudite examination of 
Eoderick Usher^s library, hitherto this book has not been investi- 
gated. The note is* "'Watson, Dr. Percival, Spallanzani, and 
especially the Bishop of Llandaff. — See Gh&rfiicdl Essdys, vol v. 
Easily recognized were Lazzaro Spallanzani (1729-1799), the Italian 
scientist and traveler; and Eichard Watson (1737-1816), the 
Bishop of Llandaff, friend of Pranklin, professor of divinity in 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and author of five volumes of Chemical 
Essays (1781-1787) These writings remained popular many 
years , when and how Poe became acquainted with them is not 
known. Many botanists discussed the theory of the perceptivity 
of plants, Poe may have become familiar with the idea through 
Ms miscellaneous reading. Yet the combination of names and 
the ascription of a specific source make the identification 
unmistakable. 
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In 1771 Watson printed for private distribution An Essay on 
the Subjects of Chemxstiy, and Their General Division^ in which 
he stated ^^It should be well weighed by the metaphysicians, 
whether they can exclude vegetables from the faculty of perception, 
by other than by comparative arguments ^ As examples to sup- 
port his theory he cited the heliotrope^s daily turnmg round with 
the sun and the inclination of young trees in a forest toward that 
part through which light penetrates. Watson concluded* 

Now to refer the muscular motions of shell fish, and zoophytes, to an 
internal principle of volition, to make them indicative of the perceptivity 
of the being, and to attribute the more notable ones of vegetables, to 
certain mechanical dilatations, and contractions of parts occasioned by 
external impulse, is to err against that rule of philosophyzing which assigns 
the same causes for the effects of the same kind ” ® 

In reprintmg this essay in Volume v of his Chemical Essays 
(London, 1787), Watson added a seven-page preface to demon- 
strate that his opinion had not ^^that novelty to recommend or 
disgrace it, which, when I wrote the Essay, I thought belonged 
to it ^ Five authors are mentioned m support of the theory and 
three m opposition. I am pleased,^^ Watson first remarked, to 
see that so able a writer as Dr Percival has supported the same 
side of the question.^^ ^ Then Watson marshaled four quotations 
from earlier writers, one in Greek from Joannes Stobseus (6th 
Cent.), one each in, Latin from Girolamo Cardano (1501-1576) 
and from John Ray (1628-1705), and one in English from 
Spallanzani^s Dissertations Relative to the Natural History of 
Animals and Vegetables (London, 1784), a translation of Disser^ 
taziom di Ftsica Animale^ e Vegetabile (Modena, 1780). 

From Poe^s use of this acknowledged source, it is obvious that 
he mentioned only those authorities whose words were intelligible 
to him Ignorance of Latin and Greek, as he once declared, was 
no sm, but m this instance he did not indulge in pretence. He 
did not pad his note Yet, curiously, Poe mentioned Watson^s 
name and title much as if two persons were meant. Since the 
title page of Chemical Essays makes no reference to Watson^s 
office as bishop, Poe may have used this peculiar means for 
emphasis. Whatever the motive, he made honest acknowledgment 
of his obligation. 

’•Watson, Kickard, Chemical Essays (London, 1781-1787), v 138 
V, 142. V, 103. *Ihid, v, 103. 
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Poe’s Dr. Percival, it is now dear, must be Dr. Thomas Perdval 
(1740-1804), physician and author, who practiced in Manchester, 
England, from 1765 until his death. Today he is esteemed for 
Medical Ethics (1803), although a work for juveniles, A Father’s 
Instruction (1775-1800), attracted wide attention in its day.“ 
His essay on the sensitivity of plants was contributed to the 
Memoirs of the Manchester Literary and Philosophical Society 
(1785), n, 114. There is no evidence that Poe saw this work. 

TJnvoersity of Mo/rylo/nd Hakbt R. Wareel 


SEE MYCHE, SAY LYTELL, AND LERNE TO SOPPER IN 

TYMB 

A-mnug the hitherto unprmted poems which MacCracken m- 
dudes m the second volume of The Minor Poems of J ohn Lydgate 
(pp. 800-801) IS a rather pleasmg piece in five stanzas rime royal 
with the title “See Much, Say Little, and Learn to Suffer m 
Time.” Judged by hterary, linguistic or metrical tests, these verses 
afford no decisive evidence as to their authorship. They are as- 
signed to the Monk of Bury solely on the authority of the ascrip- 
tion to him which Stow added later to his text of the poem m 
B. M. Addit. 29739, a MS written in 1558. But just as almost 
every unattached religious poem m the fourteenth century was 
fathered on Richard RoUe, so the steady pull of literary gravita- 
tion led scribes and editors to affix the Lydgate label to a consider- 
able body of fifteenth-century material without any substantial 
evidence. 

On the other hand, Corp. Chr. Coll Oxf. MS 303 preserves a 
tradition as to the authorship of this piece which carries back at 
least to the second half of the fifteenth century In this manu- 
script the text of the “ See Much, Say Little ” verses bears the 
hearling “ Proverbium E. Stokys ” (p. 803) Who was E. Stokys? 

There was a Richard Stoke who was appomted with Geoffrey 
Chaucer and two others on May 16, 1387, “to enquire who ravished 
and abducted Isabella dau. and heir of William atte Halle ” etc. 
{Cal. Pat Polls Rich. II, 1S85-1S89, p. 336) Two years later, 
Richard Stokes — ^presumably the same person — ^was appomted one 


‘ONB, XLIV, 383-384. 
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of the barons of the Exchequer {Oah Pat. Rolls Rich. II, 1S88- 
1892, p. 39). And on Feb 16, 1396, Eichard Stokes, Lewis Clif- 
ford and four others were appointed to audit the account of the 
treasurer and receiver-general of the late Queen Anne, etc. {Gal, 
Pat, Rolls R%ch, II, 1391-1896, p. 689). The auditing of this 
account seems to have been a protracted business, for his name 
appears agam, this time associated with Philip la Vache, Knt., m 
two later appomtments for the same purpose, Oct. 20, 1397, and 
Apr 10, 1399 {Gal, Pat. Bolls Rich. II, 1896-1899, pp. 245 and 
618). 

Perhaps the most convincing testimony as to the value of his 
services appears (Oct 9, 1398) in a Grant for life or until fur- 
ther order to Eichard de Stokes, one of the barons of the Ex- 
chequer, for good service to the kmg^s father [i. e. the Black 
Prince] and mother and to the kmg in the office of the auditor 
of accounts, of 10 Z a year from the issues of the lordship of South 
Wales” {Gal Pat, Rolls Rich. II, 1896-1899, p. 424). The men- 
tion in this Grant of the service which Stokes had rendered to the 
Black Prince enables us to identify him without question with the 
Eichard Stokes who is named m a series of entries in the Blach 
Prince's Register from 1369 to 1364: 

Oct 25, 1369, a Commission issued to Kich de Stokes and two others to 
audit the accounts of all the Prince’s chamberlains, receivers, bailiffs, 
reeves and other accountable ministers in England, Wales, Cornwall 
and the County of Chester {Beg%sUr, Part iv, p 328) 

Oct 23, 1361, Sir Richard de Stok, chaplain, presented by the Black Prince 
to the Church of Duddecote {Regtster, Part rv, p 398) 

Jan 10, 1362, Orders recorded to the Prince’s clerks. Sir Richard de Stokes 
and Sir John de Carleton {Register, Part iv, p 410). 

March 26, 1362, a Commission issued to Stokes and the other two persons 
named in the Commission of Oct 25, 1359, to audit the accounts as 
previously specified {Register, Part iv, p 428), 

April 1363, July 6, 1363, and Nov 1364 Sir Richard de Stokes again men- 
tioned as the Prince’s clerk {Register, Part iv, pp 490, 503 and 539). 

The dates of his service m this capacity make it evident that Eich- 
ard Stokys must have been approximately of the same age as 
Chaucer, and on one occasion, as we have seen, he held an appoint- 
ment along with Chaucer himself Moreover, we find him more 
than once associated with Chaucer’s friends, Lewis Clifford and 
Philip Vache. 

It would be pleasant if we could connect the See Myche, Sey 
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Lytell " poem with, a man who moved m the outer fringes, at least, 
of the Chaucerian circle. The difficulty of identifying him, how- 
ever, IS much increased by the number of persons bearing this 
name who are mentioned in documents of the closmg years of the 
fourteenth and the early decades of the fifteenth centuries 

Richard Stoke, clerk, Nov 2, 1398 {Cal Close Rolls 1S96-1S99, p 350). 
Richard Stok, Feb 16, 1415 (Cal Fine Rolls Vol xiv, p 101) 

Richard Stokes, parson of Great Billyng, Northants, Jan 7, 1394 (Gal 
Fine Rolls, Vol xi, p 107) 

Richard Stokes, Vicar of St Mary Abbotts, Kensington, 1391 to 1394/5 
(Hennessey^ s Newcourt) 

Rich Stokys in the Folio Calendar Rotul Patent John to Fdward IV, 
p 217, col 2 

Robert Stokys, prior of the monastery of Ivy Church in the diocese of 
Salisbury, resigned May 1467 (Cal Pat Rolls Edw IV-ffenry VI, 
1467-77, p 15) 

Roger Stokes, one of the wardens of the Fraternity of St James at 
Garlickhethe London in 1389 (See Toulmin Smith, Cilds, pp 3-5, 
and Chambers and Daunt, London English, p 44) 


Without further evidence, it would be futile to attempt to pick 
out from the eligible possibilities above listed the “E. Stolls" 
who IS credited with the Proverbium The difficulty involved in 
selecting from super-abundance does not, however, 3 ustify us in 
setting aside the explicit testimony of a fifteenth-century manu- 
script and acceptmg instead the assignment to ^^Lidgat" which 
Stow subsequently added m his manuscript For, as MacCracken 
himself remarks, Stow, while deservmg all our gratitude, has no 
great claim to credit on the question of authorship " {M^nor Poems 
of Lydgate, p. xxzix, note). 

Caeleton Brown 


Few York University 


WIFE OF BATH'S TALE 1159-62 

For gentillesse nys but renomee 

Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee. 

Which IS a strange thyng to thy persone — 

Thy gentillesse cometh fro God allone^ 

Brusendorff says^ ^^It is quite clear that the sense of D 1169 

^ Manly’s text, Canterbury Tates, N, Y , 1928, p. 306 
^The Chaucer Tradition, London, 1925, p. 475 
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runs completely contrary to that of the context, only if nys hut 
he taken, not m the usual ME. sense iS only, hut in the directly 
opposite meaning, commonly expressed hy nis noon, it becomes 
possible to reconcile D 1159 with the rest of the passage.^^ On 
this Manly comments,® BrusendorfE^s idea that these Imes run 
contrary to the context, and require hut to be taken m the sense 
of noon rests on a failure to follow the course of the thought. 
Chaucer is contrasting the conyentional, false idea of genUllesse 
with the true.^^ 

BrusendorfE^s discussion, however, shows that he is not unaware 
of the course of the thought. Granted Chaucer^s obvious distinction 
between true and false gentillesse, still he is in the habit of using 
words in their accepted contemporary senses, and after making 
the Loathly Lady say, 

Crist wole V7e clayme of hym cure gentillesse, 

Nat of cure eldres for hire old richesse, 

!For thogh they yeve us al hir heritage, 

For which we clayme to been of heigh parage, 

Yet may they nat biquethe for nothyng 
To noon of us hir vertuous lyvyng. 

That made hem gentilmen ycalled be, 

it IS, to say the least, puzzling to the reader when Chaucer follows, 
without warning us of complete reversal m the sense of gentillesse, 
with the statement. 

For gentillesse nys but renomee 

Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee * 

In the passage in which the Lady contrasts true gentillesse with 
false (D 1109-64), Chaucer uses the word gentillesse seven times, 
and its synonym genterye twice, besides gentilman (thrice) and 
gentil (four times), uniformly m the correspondmg sense. I 
believe we have no right to assume any but the usual sense of 
gentillesse without plam mdication on Chaucer^s part; as to 
assume the sense ^ false gentillesse^ I think we have such plain 
mdication in two places; at the beginning of our passage (1109 f.) 
we find ^ swich gentillesse As is descended out of old richesse^ 
clearly definmg the false kmd claimed by the Knight and others 
like him (cf ye 1109, 1111).® 

»Mauly, p 685 1117-23; 1169-60. 

®Tiie term verra^ genUllessee (1163) at the end of the passage is used 
m contrast, not to the use of the word in the other five occurrences 
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The second instance in which the word is defined as the false 
type IS that in which the Knighf s individual spurious gentillesse 
IS limited by the specific pronoun thy (1160-62) Since the 
difference between thou and ye in addressing one person was 
habitual and largely unconscious, their use often mdicated slight 
differences of mood, attitude, or circumstances not immediately 
evident to the modern reader. But it would be hazardous, for 
Chaucer^s time, to assume that the forms were ever used indiscrimi- 
nately It seems probable, for instance, that the Lady’s use of 
thou {thee, thy) in 1054-66 reflects her sense of mastery over the 
Knight (note especially the combination thee, svr hnyght, 1054). 
After the wedding, the Lady uses the polite ye to her new husband 
(1087-97) In his blunt reply (1100-2) to her question (1096 f.) 
the Knight uses thou in disgust at her ugliness, age, and low 
rank Unabashed, she continues the use of the polite ye (1108f., 
1146) But at the climax of her argument regarding gentillesse 
the Lady matches the Knight’s thou m his condemnation of her 
(1100 f.) with three emphatic ^%’s (1160-2). The matter of rank 
was the most important of the Knight’s objections, and from here 
on, the Lady adheres to ye in discussmg her supposed poverty, 
age, and ugliness 

In the passage quoted at the head of this article, it is clear 
that the Lady brings her argument about true gentillesse to a 
point in a telling personal application to the Knight, made unmis- 
takable by the three occurrences of thy. This makes obvious the 
inconsistency that readers of Chaucer have long found m the 
passage : 

For gentillesse nys but renomee 

Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee 

But 1 1159 is not the only one of which the normal meaning 
IS flatly contradictory to the Lady’s course of thought. In the 
present text L 1162 reads * 

Thy gentillesse cometh fro Grod allone 

Prom the foregoing it is clear that by thy gentillesse the Lady 
means the Knight’s own type of (false) gentiUesse on which he 
piques himself. The statement is therefore exactly the reverse 

where it is undefined, with ordinary meaning, but to swtch gmMlesse 
at the beginning, as an effective ending of the whole argument 
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of her preceding statements m 1117 f Crist wole we clayme 
of hymn onre gentillesse and 1129 ff. If the Knight^s own 
gentillesse (what else can thy gentillesse mean^) comes from God 
alone, it is the genuine sort, not the spurious kind she is accusmg 
him of entertaining. 

Both these contradictions are removed, and the argument 
becomes wholly clear and consistent if we exchange For genhl- 
lease (1159) and Thy gentillesse (1162) 

Thy gentillesse nys but renomee 

Of thyne auncestres for hire heigh bountee 

(Which is a strange thyng to thy persone), 

For gentillesse cometh fro Grod allone 

This brings together where they belong the three thy^s in their 
strictly personal application to the Knight . ^ Tour own kind of 
gentillesse is nothing but your ancestors^ reputation for high 
character (in which you yourself appear strangely lacking), for 
gentillesse comes from God alone (through Godly living, 
1173 

Professor Manly has kmdly communicated to me that the pro- 
posed exchange of For and Thy is not evidenced in the extant 
MSS, and agrees that such assumed mistake must be attributed 
to a parent MS He does mention, mdeed, that m 1162 seventeen 
MSS read The for Thy ^ and this indicates to me at least some 
scribal effort to remove the flat contradiction of this line, and a 
not altogether unsuccessful one. In the main, however, I pro- 
pose the emendation as one without textual support, and worthy 
at least of consideration because it removes two contradictions 
not yet explained, and because of its perfect fitness to the trend 
of the Lady^s argument. 

There are, it is true, a few textual probabilities m its favor. 
In the scnbe^s rapid glancmg back and forth from the origmal 
to his copy, his eye may have caught down For from immediately 
above (1168). Then, both phrases Thy gentillesse and For gentil- 
lesse havmg already caught his eye, by the well-known spooner- 
istie tendency to compensating error, havmg already written For 

®Tbe juxtaposition of tbe two generalizations in 1162 and 1163 is 
not a difficulty. The first gives the basis for the three immediately pre- 
ceding lines, while the second clinches the whole argument from 1109, 
with a?erray genUllesse corresponding to smoh genUllesse at the beginning. 
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genhllesse, he next writes the other. Thy geniUlesse, m 1162. It is 
even possible, and perhaps more probable, that Chancer bimgal-f 
unconsciously made the exchange in the origmal draft 


Hiram College 


John S Eentok 


A EUETHBE NOTE ON DOEIGEN’S EXEMPLA 

In an article on “ Chaucer at work on the complaint in the 
Frankhn’s Tale’’^ I discussed the significance of the following 
gloss, or rather series of glosses, placed m El opposite E 1456-64, 
that is, at the end of the complamt. 

Memorandum Strato regulus 

Vidi & omnes pene Barbares capitulo xxvi primi 

Item Cornelia &c 

Imitentur ergo nupte Theanam Cleobiliam Gorgim (or Gorgum) Thy- 
modian Claudias atque Cornelias in fine libri pnmi 
Singulas has historias & plures hanc materiam concernentes recitat beatus 
leronimus contra lovinianum in pruno suo libro, capitulo 39® ® 

I am grateful to Professor Manly for calling my attention to the 
presence, and — ^more important — ^to the position in five MSS of 
the last of these El glosses, Singulas has historias, etc. In Bo*, 
En*, Hg, and Ht, it starts opposite P 1395, and in Dd, opposite 
139^, thus either at or very near the end of the third of Dorigen^s 
exempla,^ that is, at a point where we had noted a change in 
Chaucer^s treatment of his material * as well as a first shiftmg from 
chap. 41 of Adversus Jovimanum (dealing with virtuous virgms) 
to chap. 43 (on chaste wives). All this suggests that the position 
of the gloss in those five MSS may reflect a first and very short 
form of the complaint It is true that P 1364-68 seem to mdicate 
that Chaucer, at the start, had planned to give exempla of chaste 

^MLN, LH (1937), 16-23 

® Quoted p 20 , in tbe page composition the end of the last gloss was 
accidently placed between footnotes 6 and 7 Coriected, p 620, errata 
^'IThe only other MSS where it has been found are Ad®, Ha^, and Ps. 
In Ad® it IS preceded by the glosses on Strato, omnes pene Barlares, and 
Cornelia, and starts opposite P 1458, thus nearly as m El In Ha^ and 
Ps, it IS copied as part of the text, following the gloss of SO*® Athemen- 
Slum . . after F 1378 

*P. 21. 
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wives as well as of virgins, but it would not seem improbable that 
this task, subsequently carried out in such a perfunctory and 
careless way, began to tire him as early as P 1395. Indeed, 
P 1395-98, 

Now sith that maydens hadden swich despit 
To been defouled with mannes foul deht, 

Wei oghte a wyf rather hirselven slee 
Than be defouled, as it thynketh me, 

seem meant not as a transition to a new senes of exempla but rather 
as a reversion to Dorigen^s own ease The passage may very well 
have been written with the intention of rounding off the complaint 
at this point. 

GebiiOlIne Dempstee 

CMcago 


REVIEWS 


A New Vanorum Edition of Shakespeare: The Poems. Edited 
by Htdeb E. Eollins. New York and London : Lippincott, 
1938. Pp, XVI +667. $7.50. 

Shakespeare^s poems, edited by Professor Hyder E Eollms, 
form the text for the newest volume of the Variorum Shakespeare, 
the second to be issued under the auspices of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America. Omitting the Sonnets^ already 
edited adequately by the late Raymond M Alden, Eollins presents 
Venus and Adonis ^ Lucrece, The Passionate Pilgrim, The Phoenix 
and the Turtle, and A Lover’s Oomplamt, Each of the five has 
its own bibliographical, historical, and critical problems since each 
was originally published in separate form. This has made editing 
much more onerous as textual questions alone called for mmute 
examination and collation by Eollins of seventy-five early quartos 
and octavos besides many later versions. All verbal variations are 
carefully recorded in the textual notes, while larger differences 
are explained in the Appendix. Bibliographically, the book is a 
monument to expert editorial labor 

Critical and explanatory notes, placed as usual m the Variorum 
immediately below the text, show both learning and discretion. 
If any relevant printed mterpretation has been overlooked, I have 
failed to catch the omission. Probably any reader would have glossed 
certam unexplamed Imes Personally, I was struck by marked simi- 
larity of phrasmg between Imes in both Venus and Lucrece and 
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other lines in Act II of Romeo. A more serious complaint is that 
spatial limitations combined with editorial modesty to prevent 
Eollms from expressing his own judgment on many matters 
controversial 

A specific instance where annotation is almost completely lack- 
ing concerns a few lines from Lucrece about the painting of a 
scene from the Trojan War Digressmg momentarily from her 
denunciation of Helen of Troy, the Roman matron soliloquizes. 

Let sinne alone committed, light alone 
Vppon his head that hath transgressed so 
Let guiltlesse soules be freed from guilty woe. 

For ones offence why should so many fall? 

To plague a private sinne in generall (Lines 1480 4) 

The one explanatory note is that cited from Sidney Lee to the 
last line To make the sm of an individual a plague for the whole 
public But surely Lee misses the point, and the surprise is that 
neither Carleton Brown nor the learned Harvard editor has seized 
upon the passage as flat heresy opposing the Christian doctrine 
of Original Sin I know of no similar outburst in all Shakespeare 
Most scholars will find the most valuable portion of the book 
to lie in the Appendix of some two hundred and fifty finely printed 
pages There besides the important textual histones Eollms gives 
detailed excerpts of opinion concerning possible sources and dates, 
and the authenticity of the minor poems, with specific information 
concernmg popularity of the two major ones That Shakespeare in 
his dedication of the 1593 Venus termed it "the first heire of my 
invention/^ led many early critics to the conclusion that the poem 
preceded all writing for the stage. Such opinions are no longer 
held, but Eollms stresses the point that Shakespeare believed that 
his literary reputation would rest on his poems rather than his 
plays. The thirty-page discussion of " The Vogue of Venus and 
Adorns and Lucrece'' is an illuminatmg history of literary taste 
and the varying canons of criticism But we miss the striking 
prophecy of W. J. Eolfe in his preface to the poems (1883) " The 

text IS given without expurgation . . Of course, these poems 

will never be read in schools or ^ Shakespeare clubs.^ 

Another interesting chapter, in which Eollms is especially 
qualified to speak, is that concerning William Jaggard^s part in the 
piratical printing of The Passionate Pilgrim and its attribution 
to Shakespeare. Eollms, writing this time on his own authority, 
meets effectively Captain Jaggard^s defence of his ancestor Com- 
ments on the authorship of A Lover's Complaint are divided into 
criticisms before and after 191S, the date of Mackail^s careful study 
of the style and evolution of the poem. Mackail attributed author- 
ship to a rival of Shakespeare, Rollins remains skeptical. 

Twelve pages are devoted to a convenient list of musical settings 
for the poems "prepared by . . . Roy Lamson, Jr,” The bibli- 
ography IS slightly briefer and better than those m most other 
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volumes, and the Index is correspondingly larger and more service- 
able But among living authors one misses from this Index the 
name of Hardin Craig 

One striking impression created by the entire book is the relative 
emphasis placed upon present-day criticism and contemporary in- 
vestigation, particularly m the scholarly magazines of America and 
the continent. One name constantly repeated is that of Kittredge, to 
whom the editor acknowledges a large debt. Books published within 
this decade are freely quoted As a whole, the volume will un- 
doubtedly stand as one of the best of the Variorums and far above 
any other edition of the Poems now in print or soon ±o be 

Egbert Auger Law 

The TJmvers%ty of Texas 


Chaucer's Romance Vocabulary By Joseph Mbrsand. Brooklyn, 
New York, 1937. The Comet Press xiv + 173 pp, (New 
York University Dissertation). 

The Place of Group F in the Canterbury Chronology By Laurence 
Faulkner Hawkins. New York, 1937. Published by the 
Author. VI 4“ 57 pp (New York University Dissertation) 

Medieval English Domestic Life and Amusements in the WorTcs 
of Chaucer. By Sister Mary Ernestine Whitmore, A. M. 
Washington, D C , 1937. The Catholic University of 
America (Catholic University Dissertation). 

The three monographs here listed are academic dissertations; 
and very creditable specimens they are. They would never be 
mistaken for the ripe and humane theses which we associate with 
the French docteur ^s lettres or for German Eabilitationsschrifien, 
but they do exemplify American Ph D theses of the better sort. 
The authors are well-trained young scholars who know their 
trade, solid, methodical, and scrupulously honest. And that, I 
maintain, is all we have a right to expect. Now and then, to be 
sure, a brilliant student does the sort of thing our Humanist 
friends demand, a little more often one or another may solve for 
good some purely linguistic problem, but to ask these things as 
conditions for granting the Ph D. degree is to ask for the moon — 
and quite unnecessary. Given scholarship and method, which it 
should be the business — ^the only busmess — of our graduate schools 
to impart — we may safely leave the greater achievements to time 
and mother wit. 

Two of the studies under review come from Professor Carleton^s 
Brownes seminar m Chaucer at New York University, and both 
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show unmistakable marks of the master. Of the two, Mr. 
Mersand^’s Chaucer's Romance Vocalulary is the more important, 
for here for the first time we have a painstaking count of the 
Romanic words in Chaucer and dependable tables with which 
hereafter it will be possible to operate. But Mr, Mersand^s 
generalizations seem often hasty and ill-founded Eor instance, 
one might infer from his criticism of his predecessors that their 
conclusions concerning Chaucer’s language are wrong, or, at least, 
misleading. It turns out, however, on the basis of Mr, Mersand’s 
own tables, that their generalization that Chaucer wrote, in Louns- 
Wy^s words, ^^in the speech of his time,^’ is quite correct. 
Macaulay’s remarks on the language of Gower and Chaucer rest 
certainly on inadequate statistical evidence , but they clearly wrote 
the same language, and the proportion of Romance words is almost 
identical in both The same thing holds for Mandeville. Of 
course Chaucer used twice as many Romance words as Gower and 
three times as many as Mandeville, but Chaucer’s total vocabulary, 
naturally enough, is twice that of Gower and three times that 
of Mandeville The proportions, therefore, are constant. What 
better vindication could Tyrwhitt and Marsh and Lounsbury ask^ 
Mr Mersand does show, however, that the number of French 
words apparently used by Chaucer for the first time is larger 
than has generally been supposed, far larger than the number 
introduced by Gower, even when allowance is made for the greater 
volume of Chaucer’s English works Of great interest, too, are 
the careful statistics of the French words m the various poems, 
including the several Canterbury Tales ^ but they seem too slight 
to support the conclusions which Mr Mersand sometimes seeks to 
draw from them — concerning the date of the Man of Laws Tale, 
for example , or the English sources of the Reeve's Tale, the Shiy- 
man's Tale, and the Frmr's Tale 
But for all that, Chaucer's Romance Vocabulary is a useful 
and solid piece of work Mr Hawkins’ dissertation is less impres- 
sive His thesis IS that the tales of Group F (the Squire's Tale 
and the Franlclm's Tale) are early — earlier than the Merchanifs 
Tale and the Wife of Bath's Tale — ajid therefore cannot form 
part of a marriage debate. Now I cannot say that the argument 
IS very convincing, but then, few arguments concerning the chro- 
nology of Chaucer’s works are, I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand why a given set of literary reminiscences, or a few, usually 
quite general, verbal parallels, prove that certain works belong 
together Chaucer, after all, had a memory, conscious and sub- 
conscious , he had manuscripts , and, above all, he had certainly at 
least ordinary mental elasticity Men of genius are not addmg 
machines. Still, it may be that the Squire's Tale belongs to the 
period of Palamon, and preceded the Anehda and the Troilus; 
and that the Franhhn's Tale followed these closely in time. But 
I cannot see that this chronology has the slightest relevance to the 
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problem of the Marriage Group, What difference does it make 
when the tales were written, if they do in fact bear on the question 
of maistrie ” in marriage ^ And I find it difficult to under- 
stand how anyone can read Groups DEP and deny the fact. The 
Wife of Bath advances a certain thesis, her tale illustrates it, 
and the Franhlm's Tale is the sufficient reply and the right solu- 
tion. Whether Professor Kittredge is right in his wonderfully 
vivid reconstruction of the intervening drama is another matter 
Very likely he often goes beyond the text But the debate is 
there And the Franklin's Tale closes it perfectly. The prologue 
is so clearly a reply to the thesis of the wife that one would think 
that it was only necessary to read it to be convmced. The tale 
proper, certainly, is a demands Which of the three characters 
exhibited the greatest gentilesse ? But gentilesse is the 
solution of the problem of the right relations of husband and 
wife in marriage. The date of composition of these tales is 
immaterial It is, strictly speaking, immaterial, whether DEP 
represents Chaucer’s final arrangement, though I see no reason to 
doubt that it does : the thing that matters is that Mr. Kittredge’s 
hypothesis does work without forcing the text. 

Sister Mary Ernestine’s dissertation (Catholic University) is 
a more modest affair. Her whole concern has been to illustrate 
from Chaucer’s works, with generous use of ancillary material, the 
life and amusements of English men and women in the fourteenth 
century. It was a happy idea, and the writer has earned it out 
with painstaking industry She has not, however, succeeded in 
raising her work, for all the fascinating material at her command, 
much above the level of a catalogue. One thinks regretfully of 
Jusserand and Salzman and Coulton, and what they would have 
done with a sub]ect like this. But of course the comparison is 
not fair Some day, I hope, when Sister Mary Ernestine has 
come to live m Medieval England, and her rich materials have 
blossomed into a life of their own, she will write the book of which 
this dissertation is but the prolegomena. In this book she will not 
call Mr. Manly James, spell marshal marshall,” explam a maner 
deye” as the dairywoman of manor ^ nor fall into the jargon of 
second-rate journalism, as when she speaks of a ^^home” when 
aU she means is a house, or tell us that Chaucer, like some the- 
atrical producer, presents” the portrait of a castle. (P. 2). 

Umverstty of Mmnesota M. B. EuiJD. 


Thomas More, By E. W. Chambees. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1935. Pp. 416 

At this date, it would be an act of supererogation to review 
Professor E, W. Chambers’ scholarly biography, Thomas More, 
without consideration of his response to his critics in The Place 
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of SK Thomas More m English Literature and History. But 
since Professor Chambers^ defense does not there modify the 
position taken in the biography^, it is stiU, proper and essential to 
turn to the fuller statement. 

No previous biographer has brought a richer background to the 
task. He has made use of sources ignored or inaccessible a decade 
ago, but no^ through his encouragement made available: the 
1557 edition of Morels English works, the correspondence, and 
the biographies of More by William Roper, Nicholas Harpsfield, 
Thomas Stapleton, and Ro. Ba Primarily he has sought to 
restore the good name of More. The essence of his defense 
appeared first in his British Academy Lecture of 1926, The Saga 
and Myth of Sir Thomas More, in which he conclusively and 
brilliantly cleared More of a reputation as old as Burners History 
of the Reformation that he had set up in Utopia an ideal of reli- 
gious tolerance only to deny his ideal later in life by persecuting 
heretics. By proving that the charge of persecution was unfounded. 
Chambers showed that there is no reason to doubt the consistency 
of More’s thought and practice. The present biography reempha- 
sizes and extends this point of view. Chambers argues conclusively 
that More’s Utopia, far from being prophetic, as many of its com- 
mentators have supposed, is really reactionary, mediaeval. The 
Utopia is not perfect; it is only as perfect a state as is possible 
for pagans who are ignorant of the Christian virtues. Utopians 
are tolerant of heretics so long as they believe in Divine Providence 
and the future life, and do not incite others to sedition. 

The significant result of Professor Chambers’ work is to correct 
the traditional perspective of biased Protestant biographers by 
means of the testimony of More’s Catholic contemporaries, though 
between these two positions. Professor Chambers has not taken 
a wholly neutral stand. Nowhere in the book is his point of 
view more apparent than in his presentation of Henry YIII as 
the opponent of Humanism in the latter half of his reign. Cham- 
bers’ conception of Henrician tyranny ” is strongly mfluenced 
by an essay published twenty-five years ago in the Dublin Review, 

Blessed Thomas More and the Arrest of Humanism m England ” 
by J. S. Phillimore. On the whole, this essay misrepresents, some- 
times seriously, the part Henry played in More’s career and des- 
tiny, and in the course of Humanism in the sixteenth century. 
Phillimore advances the theses that 

the Humanist movement in England was arrested at the middle of the 
sixteenth century and did not mature till more than a century later, that 
the movement was typically personified in More; and that his death was 
the blow which paralyzed it ^ 

While Professor Chambers has the good taste to avoid Phillimore’s 

^TU DuUm Review, 153 (July, 1913), 1. Cf Chambers, 379n: "a 
Vital essay, to which every student of More is under a heavy debt/’ 

5 
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prejudices/ and is certainly far from dismissing Tito pm as a 
youthful fancy/^ he accepts the theses. The cause for the arrest 
in Chambers^ view is Henryks stale-mating or execution of Erasmus, 
Vives, Wolsey, Eeynolds, Fisher, and More. These scholars and 
patrons of learning out of the way, the arrest of Humanism fol- 
lows. Professor Chambers is careful at one point (p. 84) to bmit 
his definition of Humanism to the study of Latin and Greek. Yet 
even if one accepts a definition so narrow, certainly the brightness 
of the humanistic outlook in the time of Erasmuses visits to Eng- 
land in the second decade of the century cannot have been darkened 
as effectually as Professor Chambers implies Was Henryks loss 
of enthusiasm for Humanism coincident with his taking up of 
executions? And did these acts airest Humanism in the subse- 
quent period up to Elizabeth^s reign Cruel and perhaps unjust 
as was Henryks conduct toward the martyrs, — and I do not intend 
to discuss the political expediency of his acts — do not perceive 
that Professor Chambers has proved thereby that the growth of 
Humanism in England suffered generally a serious check. 

On the contrary, it can be shown that, far from being impeded 
in the later years of the reign, the study of the classics received 
notable encouragement from Henry himself and from Cromwell, 
his chief minister In a recent paper,® Professor Douglas Bush 
shows that at least at the universities, the study of the classics con- 
tinued and expanded. There is further evidence that, outside the 
university walls, whatever shock was sustained by the death of 
More and Fisher did not deter the growth of classical studies. 
Professor Chambers has thrown much light on the intellectual 
group which grew up about Sir Thomas More. But the dispersal 
of this group must not be overestimated. Less known, but certamly 
as significant for the later development of Humanism was the 
little band of English scholars who gathered around Eegmald 
Pole in Padua and Venice, supported by patrons in England, not 
least of whom was Thomas Cromwell Passim in the Letters and 
Papers of Henry VIII, the record of this group may be traced. 
Lupset was one of them, Starkey another, others less known, all 
carrying on the English tradition of study in Italy. With scholars 
in England, they maintained correspondence. European scholars 
of international fame corresponded with them, visited them. 

* Phillimore surveys the learning of the Elizabethan age with obvious 
oontempt Ben Jonson has a “provincial smattering . at about the 
level which Italy had reached 200 years before’’ Hie Elizabethan tians- 
lations are proof that “ Humanism in England remained marking time at 
the primary stage for three generations or moie”; Elizabethan poetry, 
that “a barbaric people may have great poetry, they cannot have great 

S ” No mention of Sidney, Hooker, Bacon or the seiinon writers 
bers confines the arrest to the period before Spenser and Sidney 
See p. 379 

’ “ Tudor Humanism and Henry VIII,” TJmversity of Toronto Quarterly, 
m (Jan. 1938), 162-177. 
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Regularly from their ranks were solicited the intellectual advisers 
of the crown. Pole feared his fate in England and remained 
abroad, but others of the group placed their learning at Henryks 
disposal. The career of one of these recruits, Richard Morison, 
illustrates the continuity and community of Humanism through- 
out the period of arrest.^^ ^ He was a warm admirer of Wolsey, 
a personal friend of William Gonell, tutor to More’s children, and 
of Thomas Cranmer, before his elevation to the archbishopric. 
His writing is steeped in classical learnmg, especially Plato and 
Plutarch, but includes also Dante, Chaucer, Vives (whose name 
Chambers links with More’s as a reactionary.” 8age and Mythj 
3^, Thomas More, 259), Machiavelli, and Erasmus, whom he 
calls ^^the greattest lerned man of our tyme” Even during the 
busy years as ambassador to Charles V, he found time m each day 
to read the classics, and occasionally Oehmo and Machiavelli, 
with his secretary, Roger Ascham, the future tutor of languages 
to Elizabeth Here certainly is clear evidence of the contmuity of 
the Humanistic tradition from the latter half of Henry’s reign 
to the glories ” of Elizabeth’s. 

Furthermore, Morison’s career was not unique. Scholars like 
Starkey and Lupset carried on the same Humanistic tradition on 
their return to England, encouraged by the direct support of 
Henry and Cromwell. The loss mcurred by More’s execution 
should not be minimized On the other hand, it must not be 
supposed that the execution of More meant the arrest of Human- 
ism, For after all, Humanism was not an exclusively Catholic 
nor an exclusively Protestant tradition. Professor Chambers has 
latterly denied maintaining that the Reformation was a complete 
breach in continuity.® There is no evidence that ^^the religious 
quarrel,” in spite of the execution of More and Fisher, represents 
even an arrest ” 

W. GoRnoN* Zedvelu 

Vnwersity of Maryland 


The King's Household m the Arthurian Court from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to Malory. By Sistee Imogens Biker. Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1937. (Catholic TJniv. of America diss ) 

The author of this dissertation announces it as her purpose to 

study the presentation of the motif of the king’s household in the 
chronicle and romance sources of English Arthurian tradition and 
to note its continuity or recurrence as a literary convention ” More 
concretely she asks herself to what extent Arthur’s court resembled 

* In a forthcoming article, I shall describe his importance in the Human- 
istic tradition 

® The Place of 8* Thomas More^ p 89 
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the actual organization of the king’s household m twelfth century 
England and France, — i e whether Arthur is regularly provided 
with those officers that served as personal and administrative ser- 
vants of the king She begins accordmgly with a brief historical 
survey of the five principal officers as they appear in actual life 
steward or seneschal, who was the chief of staff, butler, second m 
importance, chamberlain, or king’s treasurer, constable, originally 
master of the king’s stables but later the head of the army, and 
chancellor, always an ecclesiastic, and not always considered a mem- 
ber of the household. 

Begiiinmg with Geoffrey of Monmouth, Sister Imogens examines 
the more important Arthurian texts down to Malory. In the con- 
clusions which she reaches she is commendably restramed, realizing 
doubtless that the evidence does not furnish much solid basis for 
generalization She believes that the Anglo-Norman household of 
Henry I “would seem to be the model on which King Arthur’s 
household was fashioned at the outset ” This is a pnon not un- 
likely, but it must be said that there is little actual evidence of it 
in the texts. In Geoffrey only two of Arthur’s followers bear offi- 
cial titles, — Kay and Bedivere, who are rewarded with the fiefs of 
An^ou and Normandy as steward and butler respectively. There 
is no significant development of the idea m Wace or Layamon. 
Wace adds picturesque detail to the enfeoffment of Kay and Bedi- 
vere, but m Layamon Sister Imogens feels that the ^glo-Saxon 
spirit of the king’s court is more apparent. Even m the latest 
prose romances there is no well developed concept of the king’s 
household with its regularly constituted oflScers. 

At times the author finds it difficult to adhere strictly to her 
origmal jpurpose. The scarcity of direct testimony concernmg any 
formal household organization leads her to devote much of her 
space in the chapter on the Arthurian household in the French 
metrical romances to an account of great feasts, their time, place, 
and duration. The treatment necessarily involves a good bit of 
repetition. The light thrown on Arthur’s household is indirect 
and slight The same indirectness characterizes the evidence to be 
drawn from the French prose romances treated in Chapter IV, and 
the final chapter on the Arthurian household m English verse and 
prose romances shows that m England the conception of a kmg’s 
household is either entirely absent or but vaguely referred to. 

Sister Imogene has done her work carefully and mtelligently, 
and if her results are disappointmg, she is at least to be commended 
for not forcing her evidence to conclusions which it will not bear. 

Albekt C. Baugh 

Umverstty of Pennsylmnta 
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Wit and Rhetoric m the Renaissance. By William G. Ceane 
New York Columbia UniYersity Press, 1937. Pp x -f- 
285 $3 50. 

The Life, Letters, and Writings of John Eoshyns, 1566-1638 
By Louise Beowk Osboen New Haven Yale University 
Press, 1937 Pp. viii + 321. $2.50. 

Dr. Crane, while studying the poetry of Donne, followed clues 
which led him to discover that school rhetoric had great influence 
upon the poetry of the sixteenth century. This is an important 
fact rather than a new one Though in this study Dr Crane 
limits himself to ^^the formal basis of Elizabethan prose style” 
(his subtitle), he is very much embarrassed with riches. He 
tries to tell the whole story at once, and the story is too long and 
complex so to be told. 

Elizabethan fiction, for example, shows the results of its authors^ 
trainmg in school rhetoric Dr. Crane writes a chapter sixteen 
pages long, The Sentimental Novel and Komance,” and another 
of twenty-four pages, ^'^The Narrative Discourse,” attempting to 
say something about the rhetorical element in every work of prose 
fiction from the sixteenth century, with the versified Mirror for 
Magistrates to boot This treatment allows him three pages for 
the rhetoric of the Arcadia, a statistic which will serve as a com- 
ment on the whole study. By castmg his net so widely (he tries to 

cover ” all prose forms except the sermon, which was, after all, 
as rhetorical as any). Dr Crane bars himself from making a 
thorough analysis of any single work or an entirely clear demon- 
stration of any important point Figures of thought and of 
words furnished the core of the rhetoric he speaks of, and yet he 
never gets down to cases on the use of figures. 

Dr Crane^s second chapter, General Examination of Wit 
in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries,^^ fails to draw or to 
maintain tenable distinctions among the many uses of the word 
^^wit.” The author rightly points out that "wit” often was 
used as the equivalent of rhetorical mvention, but he misses many 
shadings , and he is confusing when he attempts to summarize the 
story of "wit” in the seventeenth century Nor is it helpful to 
be told (p. 87) of Ascham^s Bcholemaster, "A digression on wit 
takes up most of the first section” Elsewhere he maintains no 
distinction between sententia as thought, meaning, sentiment, and 
sententia as a quotable grammatical sentence packed with mean- 
ing In general he fails to see the importance of sententia as a 
figure Flaws and omissions are mevitable m a study dealmg with 
such a range of topics as Dr. Crane^s, yet he should not have writ- 
ten (p. 79) "Sidney was a Cambridge man.” We must say, 
however, that the book is on the right track, one which will lead 
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the student to a more intelligent reading of sixteenth-century 
literature For us, as for the men who wrote it, the gradus ad 
Parnassum must begin with the grammar-school and the rhetorical 
exercises in varying, amplifying, and adorning a sentiment. Dr 
Grane^s Appendices and Bibliography will be serviceable to students 
undertaking the subject of Elizabethan rhetoric 

Dr. Crane failed to utilize one document made to his hand — 
John Hoskinses Direchons for Speech and Style. Hoskins (or 
Hoskyns, as Miss Osborn prefers it) knew more about wit and 
rhetoric than most of us will ever know, and he was a man of 
the English, Renaissance Miss Osborn has done well to give in 
a single volume all discoverable literary remains of the facetious 
and studious sergeant Her introductory biography reveals many 
hitherto unnoticed facts about Hoskyns, mcludmg a second mar- 
riage, and gives an especially valuable account of his work in the 
House of Commons The biography and Notes represent an 
impressive amount of research Thirty-one letters here published 
for the first time are well worth reading One or two which 
reveal Hoskyns as the distracted husband of a shrewish wife, whom 
he yet loves, may well turn up in future anthologies The reader 
will treasure also his defiant apology for his own facetiousness 

Judging Miss Osbornes texts by an examination of that of the 
Direchons alone, the reviewer reports that they are not impec- 
cable but are sound enough for every ordinary purpose. In pub- 
hshmg the Direchons from MS Earl Ji.604, she prints in Roman 
hundreds of words written in Italic, and occasionally departs from 
the, MS. in opposite fashion The msertion of be ” in line 15 
of her p, 130 seems to be a misprint rather than a misreading; 

in has been omitted from before both m line 13, p, 132, 
and the from before fashion m line 33, p. 136 These, and 
the occasional change of a smgle letter, are unimportant lapses. 
More regrettable is her failure (shared by this reviewer when 
making his edition of the Direchons) to use the early copy of the 
Directions given in MS. Add. 152S0. In a few respects this 
manuscript is better than the Harleian exemplar. 

Hoyt H Hudson 

Princeton University 


Das substanhvierte Ad]elctiv im Franzosischen. Von J Malkibl. 

Berlin. Judischer Buchverlag J Jastrow, 1938 Pp 140 

Un 61eve de M GamiUscheg traite ici un sujet mteressant avee 
une finesse de jugement rare, un xemarquable sens des nuances et 
une documentation histonque impeccable il suit Padjectif sub- 
stantive depuis le latm, a travers Fane fr., la Renaissance, le 
si^cle classique, le XVIIP jusqu’^ nos 30 urs et montre la multi- 
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plicite des motifs (stylistiqnes, logiques, morphologiqnes, ces 
derniers les plus importants) qm convergent dans ce trait de la 
grammaire P ex. pour la snbstantivation des noms de conleur il 
montre que le remplacement de la sene a fr nergor, llanchor, 
Irunoi, logor, jauneU par le noir, le llanc, le Irun, le rouge, le 
jaune est dti an manque de substantifs comme ^bleuor, grisor 
d^un c6t6, d^antre part h Fexistence d^eniplois concrets du neutre de 
Tadjectif {le hlanc ^un espace blanc^ ou ^une matiere blanche^), 
qni se sont generalises. Pour Pauteur la non-existence d^un type 
morphologique est une donnee a prion — ^e me demande si cet 6tat 
morphologique ne repond pas an fait psychologique qne la conleur 
n^est pas toujours consideTde comme quality adherente aux corps: 
c^est ce qui explique d^nne pait que pour les couleurs nnies ou bien 
prononcees un abstrait {la blanchew, rongeur) se d6veloppe plus 
aisement que pour les couleurs mixtes ou chatoyantes {bleu, gns, 
pers, aussi brun, qui est plutot une expression de ? ^ obscurity , 
d^autre part que le mot blancheur reste au^ourd^hui mattaqu6 (Pau- 
teur pense que c^est parce que la blancheur ne connait pas de gamine 
de nuances). On se refuse k reconnaitre a des traits mstables ou 
incertains le caractere de qualite. Puis, la blancheur est chargee de 
valeurs alfectives et consacrde par la poesie, ^ noxrceur (de mircir 
= *mgncescere) mdique, au pomt de vue moral, bien plus un 
devenir (comme le moderne assombnssement) qu^un 6tat. En alle- 
mand, les noms abstraits des couleuis sont k pen pres inusit4s (die 
Weisse ou Wemheit{^) subsiste, Schwarze aussi, mais on dit das 
Qrmn, das Bot) — ^il ne s^agit pas d^une question qu^on pent trancher 
dans une langue seulement. Les lacunes d^une langue et^ k plus 
forte raison, de plusieurs langues me semblent devoir dtre inter- 
pr6t4es par la psychologie. Dans les cas de la snbstantivation de 
Pad^ectif il faudrait aussi mclure le type sa conversation . . sentait 
son cure de province (au lieu de "^sa cure-iie et Padverbe 

parler haut (==^ magnum clamare). 

^ On pent saisir sur le vif cette nuance “ po4tique ” des noms de couleurs 
en -eur dans Tobservation de M Pichon, Le fr mod vi, 301, sur des forma- 
tions spontan4es qu’il a entendues dans la conversation une demoiselle 
dit O^est noir, o^est sombre, wt ce n^est r%en comme somhret4, en com- 
parant le local qu’elle d4erit avec eelui ou elle est, mais une dame dira 
Etait-il [ce local] d^une telle sombreur^ M Pichon trouve cette derivation 
spontanee anarchique ” — ^mais je vois une bonne raison au choix de 

sombretS, dans une phrase comparative oti le fait abstrait d’etre sombre 
seal est commun a diff4rents locaux, et k celui de sombreur, par lequel mot 
Vatmosphere sombre d’un lieu est 4voquee (cp telle affectif ) La qualite 
abstraite qu’mdique le suffixe -ewr (ef le chaud et la chaleui, le fro%d et 
la frotdeur, de la difference entre chaudement — chaleureusement) est 
aussi ce qui explique revolution en expression figurde de verdeur, ce n'est 
quau sens figure (‘rude comme une plante verte’) que verd peut a pro- 
prement dire Stre une qualite constante, le verd etant une couleur plus 
calme, moms prononcee que le rouge 
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P 39 je ne crois pas a une identite de Vechapper belle avec le type latin 
du neutre plunel [multum non multa) qui aurait 4t6 reinterprete {la := la 
chose) la est “indigene” et frangais et represente chose — P 91 Pauteur 
offre souvent des paralleles russes tres interessants La comparaison de 
Panglais avec sa riche gamme de substantivations {the rich, the French, 
the Frenchman, a madman, a rich one etc avec un prop-word comparable 
au “ Pullwort ” homme ) aurait aussi pu toe indiquee Quelquef ois il faut 
se demander s’ll n’y a pas tout simplement influence de Panglais, p ex 
dans le subconscient de Freud, au lieu de *la subconsoience, celle de Pangl 
the subconscious, imitant lui-mtoe Pall das Unterbewusste (le freudisme 
a trouve un accueil plus prompt dans les pays anglo-saxons que dans les 
pays romans) — P 122 pour intrigant etc il fallait invoquer Pitalien -ante 
que M Migliorim a etudie dans Vox romanxca, cf he frang mod iv, 280 — 
Parmi les substantivations il fallait au'^si enumerer les types un qui chante, 
un de Baumugnes, ou la proposition relative et Pexpression avec de Equiva- 
lent k un adjectif 

Un detail piquant , comme il s’agit probablement d^une disserta- 
tion qui devait ^tre presentee a Funiversite de Berlin, les refe- 
rences a des savants ^uifs vivants ont dii toe retranchees (les morts 
Darmesteter, Bloch, Kalepky subsistent encore — ^pour combien de 
temps p ex un travail de Gamillscheg publi6 ensemble avec un 
mien sous un titre commun comme Festschrift, presentee par deux 
^^Eltos autrichiens a Meyer-Lubke, est cite sous la forme 
“ Geneve, 1921 ce qui rend la rEfErence mvErifiable. 

Leo Spitzee 


Die Laute des modernen Islandischen, Von Beuno Keesz. In- 
augural-Dissertation, Berlin. Berlin Druck von C Schulze 
& Co , 1937, Pp. X + 182. 

When I started my study of Icelandic phonetics m 1919 the 
field was a terra incognita with several stray remarks by phone- 
ticians and phonetically untrained grammarians, as well as a few 
articles, but no book on the subject. This state of things was, how- 
ever, soon to be remedied. First in the field was Maloneys brilliant 
Phonology of Modern Icelandic, 1923. It was followed by the late 
Jon Ofeigsson’s thorough Trceh af moderne islandsh Lydlsere m S. 
BlondaFs Islenzh-donsh ordaboh, 1924.^ There followed my own 
Beitrage zur Phonetik der isl Sprache, 1927, based to a consider- 
able extent upon mstrumental studies. And in 1933 came Icelandic 
Phonetics by Svembjorn Svembjornsson {Acta Jutlandica V Sup- 
plementum), a work representmg a lifetime of study in close ad- 
herence to Jespersen’s methods, but left incomplete by the author's 
untimely death m 1924. 

Add to this several recent articles on the subject, and it will be 

* Since the Dictionary began to come out m 1920 with J Ofeigsson’s 
phonetic notation his system actually has the priority in point of time 
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obvious that the field was well broken when Mr Kresz decided to 
subject it to renewed cultivation in his dissertation. His motives, 
he tells us, were twofold. In the first place he wanted to familiarize 
his countrymen with the correct pronunciation of Modern Icelandic 
(most German scholars knowing only the theoretical Old Icelandic 
pronunciation). In the second place he wanted to lay a foundation 
for further researches into Old Icelandic phonetics by fixing, as 
well as possible, the modern pronunciation. 

His methods are sound enough. He has, as he tells us himself, 
tested the observation of others m daily intercourse with Icelanders 
during a two years^ sojourn in Eeykjavik The book does, indeed, 
sift the observations of others with a meticulous care neither at- 
tempted nor attained by any earlier published work on the subject 
In my unpublished master’s thesis (of 1923) I did employ the same 
method of quoting and discussing the opinions of earlier writers on 
every sound, but I weeded out a good many of them (perhaps too 
many) on the ground that they had nothing of interest to con- 
tribute. Kresz contributes by far the fullest bibliography on the 
subject, and he quotes his many writers religiously on any sound, 
even if he finds their remarks either msufficient or wrong m most 
cases. This is of course errare in mehorem partem, yet one cannot 
but feel that more critical thought should have been devoted to this 
selection of works, since the bibliography is not quite complete, 
there are lacking several elementary Icelandic grammars, among 
them the only textbooks written m English and German • Snaebjorn 
Jonsson, A Primer of Modern Icelandic 1927 and EiSur S. Kvaran 
and Otto Fingerhut, Lehrbuch der ishndischen Sprache 1936 
Uninformed as these books often are in the field of phonetics, they 
are certainly not worse than the work by P^U porkelsson, quoted 
and censured by Kresz on every other page. Sometimes, however 
more pertinent literature is either not listed in the bibliography or 
not utilized m the text. Thus, no notice is taken of B. K, pdrolfs- 
son’s Um islenshar ordmyndir d IJf. og IS old ... y Reykjavik, 
1925, or his articles Hokkur or8 um hmar islensku hljbtSbrey- 
tingar e > je og y, y, ey > i, i, ei ” Afnfil. xliv (Tillaggsband)^ 232- 
243 and Kvantitetsomvaeltnmgen i islandsk, Afnfil xlv, 35-181. 
Jon Helgason’s article Om ordet ^ gud ’ i islandskan,*’ Afnfil 
XLIV (Tillaggsband), 441-451 should have been quoted by Kresz on 
p 80, where he oSers a similar explanation of the form. Speakmg 
on the same page of words like aumh{v)ah.e should have quoted my 
article ^^On some points of Icelandic Dialectal Pronunciation,” 
APhSc, in (1928), 264-265, which he actually lists in Ms bib- 
liography. There also is listed Icelandic Dialect Studies i . . , 
JEQPhy xttt (1932), 537-672, of which full use is not made in 
the text, no mention bemg made of a pecuhar type of diphthongs 
and triphthongs there described, as far as I know, for the first 
time. Lackmg m the bibliography are, further, my articles Em 
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tegund islenskrar hl]68firrmgar , . in Festshnft Ul Finnur 

Jonsson 1928, pp. 395-98 and Some Icelandic words with 
hv ^ APhSc.j VII (1932), 226-248 Probably too late to come 
to the anthor^s notice was the extremely instructive dialect table by 
A8alsteinn Sigmnndsson m Landsprof vond WSJf. (Eeyk^avik 
1935) as well as my comments on it Malbreytingar,” in Men- 
tamdl 1936, pp. 192-197. 

It is only fair to acknowledge that if Kresz quotes an author, he 
not only quotes him right (as a rule), but his criticism is also in 
the great ma3ority of cases reasonable and to the point There are 
of course exceptions Thus Malone’s term rim articulation ” re- 
f errmg to the dentals, as t, d, is interpreted as meaning pra- 
alveolar” (pp. 86 and 89) or supra-dental ” (p. 98) But since 

nm ” in Malone’s terminology means edge of teeth and gums,’^ 
the tongue articulating agamst it is bound to touch also both back 
of teeth and gums, which is the very pronunciation rightly given by 
Kresz himself 

On the whole Kresz vindicates himself as an excellent phonetical 
observer there are very few cases indeed where he undoubtedly 
makes a mistake, as when he thinks that g and Jc are invariably 
fronted before the ending -endur {vegendur, UiJcendur), I also 
have my doubts about the allegedly South-Eastern form /se 3a/, 
for the usual /sei . 3a/. I believe that the latter form of this com- 
mon word IS used all over the coimtry. A gen. pi. damna sounds 
fabricated to me, the verb gamna illustrates the phonetical point. 

Other cases are of course open to dispute, for instance his system 
of length notation. To indicate len^h of final vowels is, to be 
sure, an improvement. But I am inclined to prefer J6n Ofeigsson’s 
markmg of half-long consonants in mtervocalic groups like /hes. 
d0r, ver. 8a, eb. la, vad. la/. In the first two examples Kresz marks 
no length, but the two remammg he gives as /eb la, vadl : a/, show- 
ing that he does not confine his length marks to length notation 
only 

While Kresz is undoubtedly a good phonetician, it is difficult to 
find many ongmal observations m his book. Nevertheless it has 
real merit as a thorough and dependable compendium of earlier 
WTitmgs upon the subject and is as such mdispensable to students 
in the field. Makmg fresh phonetical discoveries was, after all, 
hardly to be expected of a new man, if the earlier studies were any 
good. But the unerrmg skill with which Kresz selects in most 
eases, as I believe, the right or plausible pronunciation is to me 
proof enough that much can be expected from him if he chooses to 
go on with his studies, — in Icelandic or any other tongue. 

EijTAsssoisr 


The Johm Eophvm Vrmersvty 
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Letteis of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats 1S20-18H> Edited with 
a Biographical Introduction by Feed Edgcumbe With a 
Preface by Maueice Buxton Forman Kew York: Oxford 
University Press^ 1937 Pp. xxviii+'?7. $3 00. 

Life of John Keats. By Charles Armitagb Brown. Edited with 
an Introduction and Notes by Dorothy Hyde Bodurtha and 
Willard Bissell Pope London [and New York] : Oxford 
University Press, 1937. Pp. vm+ 129. $2 50 

Some Letters <& Miscellanea of Charles Brown, the Friend of John 
Keats & Thomas Eichards. Edited by Maurice Buxton 
Forman. London [and New York] * Oxford University 
Press, 1937. Pp. xiv + 146. $3.00. 

These three little volumes of memoirs of and letters about John 
Keats by his personal friends will be received gratefully by students 
of Keats^s poetry. Eecords of this kind give invaluable facts about 
a poePs life and poems and re-create the personal, social, and in- 
tellectual environment m which he lived and by which his poems 
were conditioned. 

The Letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny Keats, edited by Pred 
Edgcumbe, will solve for all time the problem of the character of 
the girl whom Keats loved and will afford satisfactory evidence 
for estimating her mfluence upon his life and poetry. The mis- 
representation of Miss Brauwne as a lamia (and mdeed as the 
Lamia of Keats’s poem) who was a blight upon Keats’s life began 
m the gossip of the Eeynolds and Dilke families, was developed 
by successive biographers and critics out of the morbidly jealous 
letters which Keats wrote m the period of his sickness and despair, 
and attamed its climax in Mr. J Middleton Murry’s Keats and 
Shalcespeare. Miss Amy Lowell exammed the manuscript letters 
and published a ^ust estimate of Miss Brawne’s character but 
scholars m England doubted the authenticity of the letters and 
discounted their significance. Mr Fred Edgcumbe, however, has 
established the authenticity of the letters and has given us an 
admirable edition of them. 

Miss Brawne’s letters have convmced me that she was more in- 
telligent, more cultured, and more attractive than Georgiana Wylie, 
Jane Eeynolds, or any other young lady whom Keats knew I am 
impressed by the intensity of her love for Keats, by the peculiar pride 
which caused her to conceal this love from everyone except his young 
sister, and by the unusual sense of responsibility which she felt 
for his sister. She wrote Fanny Keats shortly after Keats went 
to Italy, employed diplomacy to secure permission from the Abbeys 
to visit Fanny Keats, and became all things to the lonely girl who 
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had no close relatives m England. She advised Fanny Keats in 
social and literary matters, gave her designs for dresses, lent her 
books and magazines, and asked her to make comments upon the 
books which she read In every way Miss Brawne was worthy of 
Keats^s love for her 

This first edition of Charles Brown’s Life of J oTin Keats contains 
little that is new to students of Keats’s poetry, for, although 
Brown’s Life remained unpublished for one hundred years after it 
was written, it was the basis of Richard Monckton Milnes’ Life 
(1848), and the most significant and striking passages in it were 
quoted in Colvm’s biographies of Keats Charles Brown together 
with Charles Cowden Clarke redeemed Keat’s reputation not only 
from the ridicule and vituperation of the reviewers but also from 
the weakness of character which his friends, Shelley and Leigh 
Hunt, with the best of motives, had ascribed to him. Brown did 
not present as many intimate details of Keats’s life and poetry as 
we may desire , but he related the vivid stories of the composition 
of the Ode to a Nightingale,” Otho the Greats The Cap and Bells, 
Hyperion, and The Fall of Hyperion, 

Some Letters d Miscellanea of Charles Brown reveals Brown’s 
personal and literary qualities and makes clear the identity and 
character of Thomas Richards, who has been a vague and shadowy 
figure in the circle of Keats’s friends. Brown’s letters contain 
shrewd comments on Byron and Shelley. 

C, L. PlKNET 

Vanderbilt University 


Carlyle et la pensee latine. By Alan Caeey Taylor. Pans* 
Boivin et Cie., 1937. Pp. viii + 44^. 60 fr. (Etudes de 

litterature etrangere et comparee, 8.) 

The present work extends the limits of Dr. Taylor’s earlier study ^ 
so as to present Carlyle’s literary fortune m the five Neo-Latin 
countries of Europe up to 1936. The three chronological divisions 
m the new work (as against one in the earlier) are marked by 
dates important in Carlyle’s mdividual history as well as m his 
mfluence. 1825-64, 1865-81, 1882-1935 Under each mam division 
the penetration of Carlyle’s influence into each of the participating 
countries is examined. 

Prance was much the earliest to take up Carlyle, as it has been 
the most sensitive to the various aspects of his thought. Never- 
theless even m France his style, humor, nationalism, sectarianism, 

^Carlyle, sa premibre fortune litt^avre en France Pans. 

Champion, 1929. This older material, with few omissions, occasional con- 
densation, and some interesting additions, constitutes about 150 pages of 
the new work. 
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and mysticism limited his popularity. Political changes in Prance 
(1830j 1848, 1852, and 1870-71) variously affected his influence. 
And as long as he continued to write, his changing subject-matter 
of course modified the reception of his thought. Thus both acci- 
dental and essential causes conditioned his influence in France until 
after his death and complicated Dr. Taylor^s task. 

Widespread idealistic and conservative reaction near the end of 
the century proved favorable to Carlyle. Massive penetration of 
his mfiuence was first notable in France m the 1880^s, somewhat 
later in Italy, and then in Spain Already knowledge of Carlyle 
had reached the latter two countries — in both cases first through 
the French Industiial, social, political, and moral, as well as 
literary, developments had prepared the way for more. Withm one 
decade (1887-96) Heroes was translated in all three countries 
Under the same impulse, extending over into the new century, most 
of his other works were translated, and excellent critiques appeared 
in the three countries. But by the outbreak of the war, the grand 
impulse had run out. 

Since the war, French interest has not revived. But elsewhere, 
m the atmospheres that have produced authoritarian regimes, har- 
monious elements m Carlyle^s thought have flourished. In Italy 
especially, at least before the recent Anglophobia developed, he was 
hailed as a preparator of Fascism. 

Thus the penetration of Carlyle^s thought into the NTeo-Latin 
countries is charted. The mam impulses under which it has taken 
place are well distinguished. And the chief literary organs and 
persons involved are to a large extent isolalted. Dr. Taylor^s control 
of the broad relations is matched and informed by his care over 
the smaller problems. His identification of anonymous authors 
(e g., p. 28: Chasles), his discovery and use of evidence that had 
hitherto been passed over (pp. 60-65. Michelet), his tracing of the 
personal motivations of translators and critics (p. 181: Barot), 
his detailed study of mfluences (pp. 280-94 Carducci^s tm), 
and his additions to the knowledge of Carlyleana (pp. 389-427, 

Bibliographic . hundreds of items connected with Carlyle but not 
found m Dyer ^) are a few evidences of his scholarly care. And 
throughout, his judgment is temperate. 

Admirable in its achievement, the book nevertheless leaves some 
themes unfinished. For example, Carlyle's mfiuence on major 
literary figures in France, Spain, and Italy is usually only sketched. 
And the ready acceptance of Carlyle by French socialists is not 
adequately accounted for. 

Hill Shiite 

Mary mile College 


»Froude’s article of 1881, thought by Dr Taylor (p. 242, note 3) to be 
lacking in Dyer’s Bibliography^ is present though improperly entered (see 
Dyer, p 520) 
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Essays Historical and Literary, By SiE Charles Firth Oxford 

Clarendon Press [New York Oxford University Press], 1938. 

Pp vin + 24L $5.00. 

There seems today to be a gulf fixed between the historian and 
the man of letters, and it is seldom that the qualities of both are 
found united in one man Indeed those trained in either discipline 
tend to view with suspicion the appearance, within their own 
sphere, of interests supposed to belong to the other. To realise 
how comparatively recently this state of affairs has arisen we need 
only remember that Bacon could define poetry quite naturally as 

feigned history,^^ while Sidney, Raleigh, Milton and Burnet held 
views about the function of history which closely resembled their 
own or their contemporaries^ theories on the function of poetry. 
Both history and poetry were to teach by examples of times past 
(in Ealeigh^s words) such wisdome as may guide our desires and 
actions And it was not only as poet, but as historian too, that 
Milton hoped to justify the ways of God to men. As Firth says, 
Milton used British history for the purpose of edification, just as 
he would have used his British epic — and as he did in fact use his 
higher argument. 

However, since the kinds have, for better or for worse, be- 
come separate, we can assign these reprinted essays of Sir Charles 
Firth^s to history rather than to literature.’^ They contain 
little literary criticism in the strict sense, but they contain much 
that the student of literature should know or want to know — as, 
what Ballads and broadsides were current in Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land, how far Milton’s scientific incredulity” (so strikingly 
shown in his attitude to legendary history) influenced his abandon- 
ment of the projected Arthuriad, what Bunyan owed to the popu- 
lar romances (an important reminder, m spite of Owst’s recent 
demonstration of Bunyan’s mam mdebtedness to the sermon-tradi- 
tion) , or how the political allusions m Oulhver are related to 
Swift’s successive preoccupations with English and Irish affairs. 
The essay on Bunyan is perhaps the most satisfying to the 
"literary” reader, for here Firth shows real appreciation of the 
qualities of mind and style which produced "the prose epic of 
English Puritanism.” But Firth is really at his best when he is 
writing as a historian about historians — comparing Bmnet with 
Clarendon, or markmg the diffezence between the modern concep- 
tion of history as determined by general causes and the 17th cen- 
tury view of it as the biography of a few particular great men, or 
as the story of " the strange windings and turnings of Providence ” 


Pemhrohe College, Cambridge 


Basil Willey 
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Dizionario di Marina medievale e moderno Reale Accademia 
dTtalia xv Rome 1937. Pp xxxiii +1367. Ce volume im- 
portant est le premier d^une sene de dictionnaires des arts et des 
metiers que PAcademie italienne patronise. II a 4te presente par 
le president de FAcademie, Marconi, preface et dirige par Pillnstre 
romanisant de Rome G. Bertoni et execute par MM Enrico Palqui 
et Angelo Prati, lequel s^est charge, avec le ^ugement sain et le 
doigte delicat qu^on lui connait, de la si delicate partie etymolo- 
gique. LTtalie a amsi son Jal, mais un Jal la page,^^ les plus 
recentes modernisations techniques de la marine italienne 4tant 
indues et les etymologies etant mises au pas des plus recents dic- 
tionnaires au point de les corriger quelquefois cf. honaccia, carena, 
cavo, gondola. L^execution de cette oeuvre, a cheval sur la tech- 
nique, hhistoire et Phistoire des mots, a dure cmq ans et a pu amsi 
profiter des leeherches etymologiques de Vidos et Maccarrone. Nous 
ne pouvons que feliciter tons les collaborateurs de cette reussite. 
Chaque article comporte une definition soigneuse et exhaustive 
ainsi que Phistorique du mot, avec T^numeration des premiers 
textes, des formes dialectales italiennes et paralleles d^autres lan- 
gues et avec une bibliographic complete (oil peutngtre les auteurs 
pourraient §tre nomm4s d^une fa^on plus cons4quente) les Sachen 
k c6t6 des Worter apparaissent sur des planches parsemant copieuse- 
ment le texte. 

Voici quelques lemaiques lastingue la derni^re et plus convaineante 
4tymologie, celle de M Bruch, du fr hast (r) ingue =: germ weh-stnng, 
manque — hiircMo mon explication Arch rom , vii, 612 = *J)uncare man 
que — gomena cf J Corommes, “ Homenatge a RubiO y Lluch,” in, 
13 = {ffxoivLov’iii^o-Oli.evQv — lassssa'i etto ne me semble pas explicable par le 
suffixe -eto = -eturn et je maintiens P4tymologie Nazar et — macoheria 
‘ calma di mare senza moto, quando il eielo e nnvoloso ’ sera le grec fiaKapia 
‘ le pays des bienheureux ’ con^u eomme une illusion ( de la la glose esp, 
‘engano’ dont j^ai tiaite ici 1938, p 136) c’est le calme de la mer 
pouvant faire illusion — ormeggiare il faudrait citer mon article “ Katal 
Etymologien ’’ Semin Hamburg, 1918, p 31 et Corommes, l-c, p 

21 — pilota Pi4tymologie, du ladieal de pes ‘pied,’ ne me semble pas ex 
pliquer le suffixe -Qta — Peut-§tre aimerait-on avoir la prononciation itali 
enne de mots dtrangers (comme yacht) et aussi la traduction des termes 
de marine dans les prineipales langues europdennes 

IiEO SPITZER 


The Jefferson Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader. By Edwin 
Boinest Setzlee, Edwin Lake Setzlbr and Hubert Hodland 
Setzlee. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1938. xiv + 
198 pp. This book, which owes its inspiration to Jefferson^s An 
Essay on the Anglo-Saxon, is an attempt to provide a simple 
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grammar of the kind suggested in this essay, one whose chief end 
IS to show the complete dependence of Modern English upon Old 
English. The grammar proper is followed by about sixty pages 
of selections in piose and verse together with a brief section on 
versification. The attempt seems to me not to have resulted hap- 
pily More than a fourth of the section devoted to grammar is 
spent in largely futile diagrams intended to show how the written 
forms of Modern English inflections are derived from those of Old 
English or in equally futile groupings in parallel columns intended 
to show correspondences between the Old English and the Modern 
English uses of cases, etc The classification of cases as nomi- 
native, possessive, dative, objective, and ablative does violence to 
both the earlier and the present stage of the language, and the 
grouping of all nouns except the -as plural masculines, the -n 
stems, and the consonant stems with umlauted plural into a single 
^^miscellaneous declension” is a distortion of Old English gram- 
mar More serious faults than this arbitrariness of nomencla- 
ture and classification are the errors and misstatements occurrmg 
throughout the work A number are grouped in the account of 
the Alphabet and Sounds (pp 9-11) More serious are the 
misstatements and false implications about weak verbs of Class 
I (pp 54-56), and about t-umlaut in veibs of Class II (p. 57) 
Probably the most lemarkable is the assertion in a footnote on 
page 53 that the dual form of the personal pronouns probably 
came into Old English from the Greek as its chief occurrences 
are in the Old English translations from the Greek ” After this 
statement one need not be greatly surprised to find the Beowulf 
characterized as a national Anglo-Saxon epic ” or to see its date 
of composition placed as early as the sixth or seventh century 
(p, 139). It IS difficult to see how this work was approved by a 
competent reader for the publishers. 

W. F BEYAK 

"Northwestern XJmvers%ty 


Helicon, The International Commission for Modern Literary 
History has begun the publication of a review called Helicon devoted 
especially to the study of topics that concern most European litera- 
tures, such as Romanticism, Realism, genres, historiography, etc 
Three numbers are to appear each year The editor is Professor 
Jean Hankiss, of Debrecen. The editorial committee is headed bv 
MM. Baldensperger, Farmelli, Petersen, and Van Tieghem. The 
first number (188 pp.) contains articles by several of these scholars. 
Subscriptions — Prs 180 or EM. 15 — should be addressed to Edi- 
tiones Pantheon, Amsterdam or Leipzig. The review will doubt- 
less receive the cordial support of all who are interested in literary 
history. 


H. C. L. 
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VINLAND AND ULTIMA THULE 

LongiTKiuis mortmsque 

Vinland studies that are concerned with details can make but 
little use of sources which do not afford any We have already had 
occasion, however, to point out that there are other problems be- 
sides the details of the Vinland journeys and that in order to solve 
these a different kind of evidence is required ^ The main sources 
of the Vinland voyages, the two well-known Vinland sagas,^^ have 
the advantage of giving many details (this advantage, to be sure, is 
a disadvantage too, as these details can be interpreted in very dif- 
ferent ways), but it must not be forgotten that the time when they 
were written down is separated from the events they relate by more 
than two centuries and a half, i e. by eight or ten generations. 
Other sources, not so precise and not so rich in details, but nearer 
to the events themselves, could prove very precious in verifying and 
corroborating the evidence gained from analysing the sagas. 

Fortunately we have an early source of Vinland tradition — ^not 
contemporary, indeed, but still belonging to the same century as 
the voyages and separated from them only by one generation. The 
source is a mention made by Adam of Bremen, in the part called 
^^Descriptio Insularum Aquilonis^^ of his work Gesta Hamma- 
burgensis Ecclesiae Pontificum.^ As this passage, though often 
spoken of, is but rarely analysed, we had better examme it more 
closely. It runs as follows 

Praeterea unam adliuc insulam recitavit a multis in eo repertam occeano, 
quae dicitur Winland, eo quid ibi vites sponte nascautur, vinum optimuni 
ferentes Nam et fruges ibi non seminatas babundare, non f abulosa opinione, 


^‘^New Ways to Vinland Problems” Acta Ethnologioa 1938, 17 ff 
® Ed by Pertz, Mon Germ H%st 7, Hannoverae 1846, 267 ff. 

169 
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sed certa compenmus relatione Danorum Post quam insulam, ait, terra 
non invenitur iiabitabihs in illo occeano, sed omnia quae ultra sunt glacie 
intolerabili ac caligme immensa plena sunt Cujus lei Martianus ita 
mem nut Ultra Tliilen, inquiens, navigatione unius diei mare concretum 
est Temptavit hoc nuper experientissimus Nordmannorum princeps Haral- 
dus Qui latitudinem septentrionalis occeani perserutatus navibus, tantem 
caligantibus ante ora deficiendis mundi finibus, inmane abyssi baratrum 
retroactis vestigiis vix salvus evasit 

This passage was written between the years 1072 and 1076 or 
not much later, as the work is dedicated to Bishop Liemar, who 
was consecrated in 1072, and as it speaks of King Svein of Den- 
maik, who died in 1076, as being still alive. Philipp Wilhelm 
Kohlmann/ who calls our attention to these facts, thinks that only 
the first two books can be dated in this way. But Adam m the 
Epilogue speaks of the whole writing as a work of his youth, so 
that our passage, which is chapter 38 of book iv (chapter 247 of 
the whole work), also cannot be much later than the first two books. 
The person whom the author cites as his source of information is 
King Svein. 

The variants presented in the different manuscripts are not very 
important. In the fiist sentence, MS 1, a Vienna codex of the 13th 
centuiy, reads regionem instead of tnsulam; MS 2a (written in the 
16th or 17th century, No 1176 of the Copenhagen Eoyal Library) 
explains the word Winland by adding %d est terra vim. Somewhat 
more remarkable is that MS 1 omits the whole second part of the 
passage, beginning with Post quam insulam^ ait. ... On the othei 
hand, the 16th centuiy Hamburg MS 7 adds the following sen- 
fences Istud etxam dixit quidam noiilis Carthusiensis praesentium 
scriptura et est verum. Sed iste locus in eorum idiomate Oim- 
mendegop. Miles vero capitaneus regis dicebatur Olyden EelgesoUj 
nauta vero Ounnar Caswen — This same late manuscript omits in 
the first sentence the words a multis. 

There are two points m this brief account that seem to be in 
contradiction with our later and more copious sources in the Vin- 
land sagas. The first is the statement that the island was dis- 
covered ^‘^by many’% the second is the emphasis on the proxiinitj 
of ice and darkness, in spite of a contradictory detail* the whirl- 
pool discovered by the expedition of Harald and identified m the 

* " Adam von Bremen,^' Leipziger H%stonsche Ahha^ndlungen 10, Leipzig 
1908, I ft. 
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later manuscript with the Eddie Chnnungagap is far from being 
concietum. As to the first point, the Vinland sagas know but two 
or five voyages As to the second, the fertility of the country, re- 
flected m its name and described by the sagas, does not agree with 
neighbourhood to an arctic climate. The first contradiction, how- 
ever, though it has often been used to make the whole of Adames de- 
scription dubious,^ is imaginary Of course, the number of voy- 
ages, if we believe our sagas (and we have no reason not to do so), 
was but two according to the one saga and five according to the 
other. Sagas group their events around the persons of their pro- 
tagonists and efface the personalities of the background, so that 
after reading the saga texts we really have the impression that only 
two or three persons, Leif, Thorfinn Karlsefni and perhaps Bjarni 
Herjolfsson are the discoverers of Vinland. That means that from 
this point of view Vinland was mdeed not discovered a muUis But 
it IS not to be forgotten that the sagas do speak of the crew that 
followed these leaders, that besides giving the names of some of 
their mates they give the exact number of members of each ex- 
pedition Chapter 8 of the Emhssaga rauda ® states that the crew 
of Thorfinn consisted of f^orir tigir manna oh hundraS — ^this num- 
ber probably means 140 and not 160 (ON hundrad can signify 100 
as well as 120) , to piove this statement would lead us too far afield 
and it IS of absolutely no importance for our present purposes. 
According to chapter 3 of the Orcenlendingapdttr^^ Leiffs crew con- 
sisted of 35 men, that of Thorvald of 30 (chapter 5), that of Thor- 
finn Karlsefni of 60 men and five women (chapter 7). Chapter 8 
relates that Ereydis made an agreement with the brothers Helgi 
and Einnbogi that their respective crews consist of 30 men each, 
but that she fraudulently took five more with her. We will not in- 
sist on the question of which saga we are to believe, as we at any 
rate may be sure that there were more than one hundred, if not 
several hundreds, who reached and saw the coasts of the New 
Continent And each of these men, whether mentioned by name 
in the sagas or not, considered himself legitimately as a discoverer 

* Fridtjof Nansen, In Northern Mwts, 1, London 1911, 382 

® Ed by Einar 61. Sveinsson and Matthias Th6rdarson, Eyrlyggja Saga 
Islenzk Fornrit iv , Reykjavik 1935, 193 ff 

® Ed under the title of Grcenlendinga Saga by Sveinsson and Thdrdarson, 
op oit f 239 ff 
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of the new country, the descendants of each one were legitimately 
proud of their far-traveled forefathers King Svem and his au- 
thorities had had the opportunity to know of many people, by hear- 
say at least, who were reckoned discoverers, or descendants of dis- 
covereis, of Vinland. They could not help having the impression 
that Vinland really had been discoveied a multis, and i\hen Adam 
repeats this statement, he is by no means m contradiction with the 
sagas. 

The second point, the situation of Vinland near the arctic region, 
IS worth examining more closely, as it throws light upon Adames 
idea of the country he is desciibing. Adam himself makes our task 
easy with a sentence that seems to have escaped his pen, a sentence 
which overthrows the coherence of his narrative but which f oi that 
very reason is instructive, showing the attitude of the wntei to- 
wards his sub 3 ect He says that beyond Vinland there is but ice 
and fog, and he adds Cu]us lei Martianus ita meminit UlUa 
Thilen, i7iqu%ens, navigatione umus diei mare concretum esi The 
passage of Martianus Capella^ that Adam is ref ei ring to runs in 
reality thus 

Sed ultima omnium [msularum] Tyle, in qua solstitial! tempore con- 
tinuus dies, brumalique nox perennis exigitur Ultra quam navigatione 
unius diei mare concretum est 

This is a commonplace of ancient and mediaeval geographical litera- 
ture, but it is curious that Adam quotes it heie, when speaking 
about Vinland, and not where it would be in place, in his chapter 
on Thule To find out the reason why he does this, we should see 
what Adam says about Thule itself. He discusses Thule in chap- 
ter 244 (or IV 35), where he says 

Insula Thyle, quae per infinitum a ceteris secreta, longe in medio sita e«it 
occeano, vix, mquiunt, nota kabetur Be qua tarn a romanis scriptoribus, 
quam a barbaris multa referentur digna praedicari Ultima, inquiunt, 
omnium Thyle, in qua aestivo solsticio, sole cancri signum transeunte, nox 
nulla, brumalis solsticio pennde nullus dies Hoc quidani senis mensibus 
fieri arbitrantur Item Beda scribit, in Britannia aestate lucidas noctes 
haut dubie repromittere, ut m solsticio contmui dies habetur senis men- 
sibus, noctesque e diverse ad brumam sole remote Quod fieri in insula 
Thyle Pytheas Massiliensis seribit sex dierum navigatione a Britannia 
distante Haec itaque Thyle nunc Island apellatur, a glaeie quae occea- 


’Be nwpt%%s phtlologtae et Merount vi. 666. 
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num adstringit De qua etiam hoe memorabile ferunt, quod eadem glacies 
ita nigra et arida videatur piopter antiquitatem, ut incensa ardeat Est 
autem insula pei maxima, ita ut populos infra se xnultos contmeat, qui solo 
pecorum fetu vivunt eorumque veil ere teguntur nullae ibi fiuges, minima 
lignorum copia, piopteiea in subteiraneis habitant speluncis, communi 
tecto et strato gaudentes cum pecoiibus suis Haec de Islanis et de 
ultima Thyle veraciter compel i, fabulosa piaeteriens 

The first part of this narrative^ with the exception of one sen- 
tence, IS compiled from earlier authors The passage Insula Thyle 
, . nota hdbetur is borrowed from Orosins, ® UlUma inqmunt . . . 
fieri arbihaniur is taken from Beda/ who himself borrowed the 
first pait of his sentence, up to the words . . nullus dies, from 
Solinus Finally — and here Adam himself gives his source — 

another passage of the same chapter of Beda is used The second 
part of the narrative is a fairly exact picture of Iceland as known 
in the rest of Euiope m the 11th century, the legend of the burn- 
ing ice, too, could not be felt as very unlike reality The identifica- 
tion of Iceland with the Thule of the Greek and Eoman authors is 
due to Dicuil,^^ who made the equation as early as in 825,^® before 
the colonizing of Iceland by the Norse, while it was still only the 
abode of some Irish hermits This identification became common 
during the Middle Ages (only a few authors, as Giraldus Cam- 
brensis,^® make a distinction between Yslandia and Tyle) , so that 
Adames description of Iceland does not contain anything which 
would be peculiar to him Only one sentence, intercalated between 
the quotations from Orosius and Beda has a special interest for us 
Here he says De qua tarn a romams scripioribus, qmm a larlaris 
multa referentur digna praedicari This sentence is the more re- 
markable as it IS in open contradiction with the preceding one 
(this borrowed from Orosius), where we are told that on Thule 
vix nota haietur On the other hand, this passage is in curious 
agreement with one of Pomponius Mela (it is rather improbable 
that Adam had read it . Thyle Belcarum littora adposita est, 

® I 2 28 ^ De iemporum ratione 31 

Polyliist 22 Ed by Mommsen, Berolini 1895 
Liber de mensura orbis terrae vn 2 2 ff 
See chapter ix 5 of his work 
Topographia Hibemica n 13, 14, 17 

Kohlmann’s enumeration ( op c%t 57 ) of the influences Adam possibly 
underwent does not show any trace of Adam’s knowing Pomponius Mela. 
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Grats et nosin celehata carmimlus, . . It is obvious that 
Pomponius is exaggerating, Greek poetry did not deal mncli with 
Thule, though we know that at least one Greek novel was written 
about it, the book of Antonius Diogenes on the Twenty-Four 
Miracles Beyond Thule virep ©ovXrjv dmcrrcui/ Adyot but it 
IS characteiistic that the proverbial use”^^ of the name TJltima 
Thule aroused such a kind of 'paramnesis. Indeed, the word Thule 
with its constant epithet ultima was always felt as something 
emphatic, something provided with some significance apt to cieate 
the atmosphere of the feeling of mystery and deeper reality, of 
myth or of poetiy This it was that forced Adam, even at the risk 
of contradiction with his preceding statement, to evoke Thule as an 
object of literatuie, even of non-Latin literature — an allusion which 
IS rather raie in his times He cannot help doing so, as even the 
sober Giraldus, when speaking on Tyle, cannot help quoting, quite 
without connection with the lest of his i elation Ft? gilius Augusto, 
"'Tibi seimat ultima Tyle 

We do not know whether there really existed passages of hail ares 
scnptoies known by Adam and dealing with Thule, or Iceland 
(Adam shows no trace of acquaintance, direct or indirect, with 
Norse poetiy) , piobably not Adam probably was the victim of 
the same exaggeration of memory which we find before him with 
Pomponius, and he had still more leason for it, as in the Middle 
Ages fancy took still stronger hold of the deeply significant notion 
of Ultima Thule The woik of mediaeval fancy attributed such 
traits to the geographical notion of Thule (itself inherited from 
antiquity) as to bring this notion closer to Vinland as Adam knew 
it. Therefore an examination of the mediaeval Thule notion will 
help us not only to understand why Adam interpolated a quotation 
on Thule into his description oE Vmland, but also how he con- 
ceived the remote regions he is dealing with. And this can help us 
perhaps to take a look even behmd Adam, on the nature of the 
tradition he heard and reported. 

The deep significance of the word Ultima Thule, felt already by 
ancient authors (remember the solemn use in the well-known 

Oho^ ogr in 6 Rohde, Der grieolmche Uoman 250 

Gr Macdonald in Panly-Wissowa, s v “ Thule ” 

Op cit , n, 17 No doubt he follows the Geog of Ravenna v 33 and 
with him Jordanes i 
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prophecy of Seneca^s Medea was felt by the Middle Ages too, 
Adam and Giraldus are our witnesses. And as mediaeval 2 :eography 
had Solmus as its chief classical source, it is he who in the greatest 
measure is responsible for the later evolution of the notion Ulhma 
Thule Its later fate is closely connected with him, in two ways. 
In the Middle Ages he was both interpolated and misunderstood. 
Let us see how. As an example we might take a historiographer of 
the 15th century, who, at the very end of the Middle Ages, tries, it 
would seem, to sum up the conceptions of this period It is Hart- 
mann Schedel whom we quote , 

Thanatos insula occeani freto Gallico a Britannia est vario termino sepa- 
rata Tiloe ultima insula occeani Tilos Indie insula est secundum Soli- 
num Hec fert palmas, oleum et vineas Hec omnes terras hoc solo 
miraculo vincit quod quecunque arbor in ea est nunquam caret folio ibi 
mons Caucasus Orchades insule 

Schedel speaks of a marvelously fertile island Tiloe or Tilos, the 
last in the ocean, situated in India, near the Gaucausus (the two 
determinations are rather contradictory but show that the island 
was thought of at any rate as belonging to Asia) — ^but its de- 
scription IS placed between that of the island Thanatos (the 
peninsula of Thanet) and that of the Orcades, and it is given the 
epithet ulhma which is the constant and proper attribute of the 
Atlantic Thule. This shows that the notion of the fertile island 
was in some way connected with the North Atlantic This connec- 
tion with the North Atlantic could have been made easy by the 
name of Thule or Thyle ; the description itself, on the other hand, 
IS borrowed from Solmus, who writes m almost the same words 
that Schedel uses : 

Tylos Indiae insula est, ea fert palmas, oleam creat, vims abundat 
Terras omnes hoc miraculo sola vincit, quod quaecumque in ea arbor 
nascitur, nunquam caret folio Ibi mons Caucasus 

Mediaeval literature as a whole got its knowledge of Thule chiefly 
from Solmus • 

Multae et aliae circa Britanniam insulae, e quibua Thyle ultima, in qua 
aestivo solstitio sole de cancri sidere faciente transitum nox nulla bru- 


379 

Ghromoorum liber, Nuremberg 1493, fol xrs 
^^Folyhwt 62 ^^PolyMst, 22. 
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mall solstitio peiinde nullus dies Ultra Tliylen accipimus pigrum et 
contietum mare 

So it could not help confusing the two almost homonymous islands, 
as Hartmann Schedel did still Of course, the meie resemblance 
of names is not enough to make us understand how a tropical and 
an arctic island could be confused, the tropical nature of the one 
and the aictic nature of the other being explicitly stated by Solinus 
Notwithstanding, Giraldus Cambrensis is the only one who protests 
against this confusion, and sums up 8ed aeqmvocaUo non te de- 
cipiat . . . Ilia emm Tylis, haec Tyle vocatur There must have 
been a reason why othei writers could not understand what was 
seen so clearly by Giraldus. To be sure, there was a misunderstand- 
ing, but there must have been reasons for this It is clearly stated 
that Thule is an arctic island, and when we look for the facts that 
made it possible to confuse with this arctic island an extremely 
fertile one, we find if not the cause of the confusion, at least a very 
significative symptom of the proceeding m the mediaeval manu- 
scripts of the woik of Solmus itself Most of the mediaeval manu- 
scripts have interpolated, between the words nullus dies . . and 
. . . Ultra Thylen of the quoted passage of chapter 22, the following 
sentences 

A Calidoniae promuntuno Tylen petentibus bidui navigatio est Ab 
Orchadibus Tylen usque quinque dierum ac noctium navigatio est Sed 
Tyle larga et diutina Pomona copiosa est Qui illic habitant pnncipio 
vens inter pecudes pabulis vivunt, dein lacte, in hiemem conpercunt arbo- 
rum fi uctus Utuntur f eminis vulgo certum matrimonium nulh 

The mterpolation was probably made in Ireland, at the end of 
the 6th century.^® In it we have not only a clear statement that 
the island of Thule was reckoned fertile and arctic at the same 
time, but we see this belief m some way consecrated and corro- 
borated for eternity by its being attributed to the great authority 
of Solinus. This is more than a mere confusion of names this 

Op. c%t. n 17 The confusion is found as early as the Imago Mundi 
of Honorius of Autun i 31, where we are told that Thile is the farthest 
island in the North, an island where the trees are ever gieen and where 
there is perpetual day in summer, perpetual night in winter 

Mommsen, 0 luUi SoUm collectanea, Berolini 1895, 219. 

Mommsen, op o%t p Ixxxix ff , Heinrich Zimmer, " fiber die f rdhesten 
Beziehungen der Iren mit den Nordgermanen,"' BB Berlin 1891/1, 286 
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shows that there was no doubt of the possibility of such a phe- 
nomenon. 

To be sure, there exists an attempt at a different interpretation 
of this passage of pseudo-Solinus Zimmer/® who thinks that the 
ancient and early-mediaeval Thule is identical with the Shetlands, 
gives a quite rational explanation of the passage the islanders live 
during the summer on animal products, during the winter on 
fruits. It is, however, difficult to understand why this people should 
have adopted a way of life quite contrary to every other pastoral 
civilization. It is also difficult not to translate the passage as re- 
ferring to ever-fruitful apple-trees (and perhaps — ^the first inter- 
pretation allowing it — also to fruits gathered in the winter). It 
would be difficult, too, to understand why other works of mediaeval 
literature insist on the paradisiac character of the island, if ration- 
alist explanations would be satisfactory in this area. 

We might quote, besides, a poem of the 13th century,^’' It de- 
pends evidently on Solinus (chapter 52 ) but it calls the island 
Thile. The confusion m the works of other writers consists in 
putting the Indian island Tylos together with the description of 
the northern Thule, but they always give it its correct name as 
read in Solmus (it is to be noted, too, that the name of the 
Atlantic island is spelt sometimes without an A, but that of the 
Indian island never with one) When now the exaggerated descrip- 
tion of this happy island is headed by the name Thile, then there 
is more than a mere confusion of names When there is a con- 
fusion, there is a confusion of the very notions, a fact that is likely 
to show that already the interpolator of Solmus could look upon his 
Thule as an island of wonder Here is a part of the poem 
De insula Thile 

Non habet exile mundi decus insula Thile, 

Haec qui hgnorum nescit casum foliorum , 

Non ill fronde nemus nudatur, oliva volemus, 

Ficus, acer, cornus, pirus, alnus, amigdalus, ornus, 

Nux, arbor quaevis foliis viret omnibus aevis 

Mysterium 

Ut nobis visum, locus hic signat paradisum 


Op cit 287, 294 

MS Arundel No 201 in British Musexnn, fol 44 vo ; printed by Thomas 
Wright, St Patricys Purgatory ^ London 1844, 94 n. 

I. e. moralization. 
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This IS to say that the happy character of the island is over- 
stated m such a manner that it may he called, if but in an allegori- 
cal way, an epiphany of Paradise This ought not to astonish us 
In mediaeval liteiature we have also other tiaces of descriptions 
of happy islands, inspiied by ancient authois but saturated with 
mediaeval concepts of non-Roman origin Isidorus Hispalensis in 
his description of the Canaiies^ which he too, like the ancient 
authors, calls Fortunatae Insulae, is compelled to add : Unde genti- 
hum error, et saecularum carnnna poetarum, piopter soli foecundi- 
tatem, easdem esse paraduum putaverunt So it is quite natural 
that other mediaeval poets, like Geoffrey of Monmouth, use the 
description of Isidore in compiling a story of another happy island, 
Avallon, unknown to antiquity and derived from Celtic myths 
In Y'bta Meihm^'^ Telgesmus gives a long cosmographical account 
Perhaps it is not mere chance that Avallon is spoken of just after 
the mention of Tylos, though it hardly could be imagined in the 
proximity of India. The respective lines (906 ff.) of the poem run 
thus. 

At Tylos aeterno producit vere virentes 
Flores et frondes per tempora cuncta virendo 
Insula Pomorum, quae Foitunata vocatur, 

Ex re nomen habet, quia per se singula profert 
Non opus est ilh sulcantibus arva colonis 
Omnis abest cultus, nisi quern natura ministrat 
Ultro fecundas segetes producit et uvas 
Nataque poma sms praetenso germine silvis 
Omnia gignit humus vice graminis ultro redundans 
Annis centenis aut ultra vivitur illic®® 

These two mediaeval poems, the anonymous one of the Arundel 
MS and the Vita Merhm of Geoffrey, give us a clue to the better 
understanding of the Irish mterpolation of Solinus, which itself is 
a precious witness of the mediaeval concept of, Thule They show 
us that if the confusion of the names Tylos and Thyle is to be in 

XIV 6 8. 

Edmond Faial, La Ugende Arthurienne Pans 1929, 299 ff believes 
that the name of Avallon was created by Geoffrey, but he admits that it 
was created in order to design the well-known concept of a Celtic happy 
island 

Ed by Faral, op oit i/3 305 ff. 

®®On the ancient and mediaeval sources of this passage cf. Faral, op, 
at 1/2, 302 ff 
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any way held responsible for the development of the idea of a fertile 
Thnle^ this was only possible because the Middle Ages were inclined 
to localize happily fertile islands not only m tropical India, but also 
in the seas of Europe The anonymous poem is interesting be- 
cause of the explicit identification of the happy island with 
Paradise Geoffrey, on the other hand, gives us a valuable parallel 
to pseudo-Solinus by giving the name of Avallon or Insula Porno- 
rum ^ Apple Island ^ to his island quae Fortunata vocatur 
This is nothing extraordinary, if we think of the rSle of the apple 
in Irish myths on the Happy Islands as e. g. in JEchtra Gondla, 
and it IS for that very reason that the words diutina Pomona 
copiosa of the Irish interpolator of Solinus are very significant 
It will be seen that this mediaeval description of the ancient Thule 
IS penetrated by the belief m the Happy Islands. Perhaps even the 
statement utuntur femims vulgo is a reminiscence of the great 
sensual pleasures that the Celtic Happy Islands afford their inhabi- 
tants (We are used to calling the belief in the Happy Islands a 
Celtic one, as Celtic religious texts give us its most genume exam- 
ples, but it IS a belief which must be called a common European one 
m the Middle Ages if we consider how the whole mediaeval litera- 
ture of Europe is full of its traces.) 

If we would cling to the rationalist explanation which attributes 
the transfer of the Happy Islands to the remotest land m the 
North to a mere mistaking of Thule for Tylos, we must further 
suppose that an ancient author made this transfer The geo- 
graphical knowledge of the Greeks and Homans concernmg the 
North was rudimentary enough (in early times at least) to permit 
the myth of the happy country of the Hyperboreans But the 
ancient did nothing of the kind Eor them, the word UlUma 
Thule, with its emphatic epithet, was charged with deep signi- 
ficance and mystery — ^this atmosphere is reflected still m our 
mediaeval authors, and no doubt, played its part in openmg the way 

®® The meaning of the word Avallon is, in spite of other theories, indeed 
this, of Ernst Windisch, “ Das keltische Britannien bis auf Kaiser Arthur 
Ahh d phtl-Mst Kl d kgl saohs Ges d 'W%88 29, 1912, 114; Louis Cons, 
“ Avallo,’* Mod Philology 28, 1930/31, 385 , 0 H Slover, Avalon,” 

ibid 395 ff 

Zeitsohrift fur celtische Philologie 17, 195 ff. The parallel was already 
remarked by Windisch I cit For more parallels see Cons, op cit , 393 f. 

Cf Daebitz, Fauly-Wissowa, s. v Hyperboreer.” 
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to the evolution of the Thule idea. Yet Thule as a happy island 
appears only m the Middle Ages, in writers who, themselves living 
in a cold climate, could have kno'^m perfectly well that the climate 
of the far north i\as even moie severe than their own It is not 
upon a mere conjecture that we base this statement: Beda in a 
passage cited by Adam (see above) deduces the division of day and 
night m Thule quite logically fiom the circumstances in Britain 
So that if mediaeval authors nevertheless confirmed the fertile 
character of Thule, or were at least inclmed to confuse it with other 
fertile, oi happy, islands, this must have a special reason And this 
reason cannot be other than the transfer of the myths of the distant 
Happy islands of the Dead to the distant, ultima, Thule The deep 
reality of distance, the religious aspect of the last of the islands 
as the last station of human existence is responsible for this transfer 
It was necessary for us to bring out all this in order to see clearly 
Adam of Bi emends attitude with regard to his Vinland. Vinland 
per defimtionem was a fertile island, it was also the remotest one 
Adam knew of. The remotest island, the remote island par excel- 
lence of the imagination of his times, Ultima Thule, could without 
difficulty be described as being marvelously fertile m spite of the 
nearness of eternal ice and fog. So it was quite natural that the 
sentence UlUa Thilen — ^i. e. beyond the last island — navigatione 
unius diei mane concreium est was intercalated by Adam into the 
description of the island which was for him both remote and fertile : 
into the description of Vmland. This means that, in the line of 
tradition which Adam represents, Vinland took the place of Ultima 
Thule, of the remote, fertile and ice-surrounded island. It could 
not have taken this place, had it not been adapted to fill it 
That the Ime of tradition reported by Adam is not an entirely 
independent one, but that it represents the whole of the Vinland 
tradition, we have already seen m one point of slight importance : 
we have seen that Adames mention of the discovery of the country 
" by many is not contradictory to the account given in our main 
sources for the Vinland tradition. We are also able to show that in 
other points too there are coincidences between Adam and the 
rest of the tradition, so that we can speak of one single Vinland 
tradition. (To be sure, the divergencies of the two sagas demon- 
strate that this single tradition was later on split up into several 
lines; but now we are speaking only of the general characteristics.) 
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Precisely the nearness of Vinland to the icy and uninhabited re- 
gions has its parallel m another of our early pieces of evidence on 
Vinland; in the runic inscription of Honen 

This inscription;® ® which is unfortunately lost; only copies re- 
maining; dates from the years about 1010-1050 If the reading 
proposed by Bugge is light — as only imperfect copies are preserved; 
theie may be doubts®® — ^the inscription tells how some voyagers 
underwent great misery in the icy deserts {obygd) near Vinland 
We risk a cxi cuius vxhosus if we try to corroborate the authenticity 
of this inscription by its agreement with Adames view and at the 
same time use the parallelism of Adam with the inscription as a 
pi oof of the close adherence of this author to the common Vinland 
tradition — ^but perhaps it is true in this case, as in many otherS; 
that two halves reinforce each other and make a whole piece of 
argument We may the more cheerfully take this risk, as we have 
also in one Vinland saga a sentence which is likely to strengthen 
our argument The Evixkssaga rauSa^^ characterizes one of the 
chief companions of Thorfinn Karlsefni, Thorhall the Hunter 
First his bad qualities are enumerated: he is black, demon-like; 
taciturn and evil-tongued, and a bad Christian And after this, as 
a contrast; as if to show his value in the expedition, it is told that 
he had a deep knowledge of the obygdir. This could have hardly 
been an advantageous quality with an expedition into a sunny 
country where wheat and vine grow without being cultivated, had 
it not been supposed that the obygdxr — this word designates the 
icy deserts in the neighbourhood of the Greenland settlements — in 
some way belonged to the geographical complex of Vinland. 

If Adam transferred the characteristics of Ultima Thule to Vin- 
land; he ended with the same concept as that represented in the 
Vinland tradition. This is a proof of what we have said above 
that the tradition about Vinland was well suited to be drawn into 
the cycle of tradition represented by the classical and mediaeval 
literature on Thule In other words • Vinland was looked upon as 

Soplius Bugge, Notges indsknfter med de yngren runer, ff^nen-mnerne 
fra Rxngerike, Knstiama 1902. 

Bugge, op ext 19 

Cf e g G M Gathorne-Hardy, The Norse Dxscoverers of Amenoa, Ox- 
ford 1921, 286 n , or the review by Hugo Gering, Zeitsdhrxft fur deutsohe 
Phxlologxe 38, 1906, 140 f 

Chapter 8. 
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a strange and mystical island whicli, ^ust as well as Thule, could 
properly bear the significant epithet ultima^ and this as early as in 
the century of its discoveiy So we are told by the evidence of 
Adam of Bremen and — if Bugge’s reading and dating are correct 
— by the still earlier evidence of the Honen stone We have else- 
wheie risked the hypothesis that Vmland already was so con- 
sidered by the very men who set out in search of it We have 
risked even the statement that the notion of Vmland itself (not of 
the other geographical names mentioned m the sagas) was primi- 
tively consideied as one of a remote and deadly country which 
could be looked for^ but which could nevei be reached The senes 
of ideas which theie we have tried to evaluate we now have under- 
taken to buttress from another side 

John Th Honti 

Pans 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OP JEAN-BAPTISTE EACINE 
TO THE ABBE EENAUDOT 

The following six letters from the eldest son of Jean Eacine to 
the Abbe Eenaudot are to be found in one of the volumes of the 
latter^s papers preserved m the manuscript collection of the Biblio- 
theque Nationale in Pans ^ where they are wrongly catalogued as 
letters from Louis Eacine, Jean-Baptiste’s younger brother. The 
first four of these letters are dated from the Hague, where Jean- 
Baptiste was attached to the Prench embassy, and were written but 
a few months after his father’s death in April 1699 At that time 
he had come to Pans where he had been received by the King and 
granted a pension of a thousand livres ^ The last two letters were 
written from Eome where he had gone in the suite of the Cardinal 
d’Estrees. These letters are interestmg not merely for the details 
which they give regarding the young man’s career after he had lost 
his father’s valuable protection, but also for their literary refer- 

Asia Ethnologtca I 

^Nouvelles AcquisiUons Frangaises 7491. 

®P Mesnard. CEJmres de Jean Racine {Edition des Grands Bcrivains de 
la France, Revised edition), vii, pp 340-42, letters from Willard to 
Prdfontaine 
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enees, their graphic description of his voyage to Italy, and their 
account of conditions in Eome dnring the last months of the life 
of Innocent XII. 

The abbe Eenandot may have been interested in aiding the son 
of his good friend in part because he could find use for the infor- 
mation which the young Eacine might send him from foreign capi- 
tals. Eenandot was frequently engaged in compiling memoires for 
the French foreign minister, especially concerning affairs in Eng- 
land, Spain, and Eome, and he himself went to Eome in the suite 
of the Cardinal de Noailles only a few months after Eacine had made 
his journey But it is not necessary to find any selfish motives m 
his befriending the son of Jean Eacme. He had been devoted to 
the father.® He had the reputation of being a charitable, witty, 
sincere, and pious man. A very learned orientalist, he was a mem- 
ber of the Academic frangaise and the Academie des InscnptionSy 
and the author of many works on theology and on the oriental 
branches of the church. It was to him that Boileau dedicated his 
Bpitre sur V Amour de Dieu, 

I* 

A la Haye le 28® jmllet 1699. 

II y auroit deja longtems, Monsieur, qne je me fusse donnd rbonneur de 
vous escnre depuis que je sms icy, si je n’avois craint de vous importuner; 
et SI 3 ’eusse eru que mes lettres valussent la peine de detourner une personne 
de vostre merite et aussi occupd que vous Je pnay il y a quelque terns 
Mr Despreaux de vouloir bien vous demander si vous trouvenez bon que }e 
me donnasse cet honiieur, mais comme je n’ay point encore receu de response 
de luy, et que je ne crams nen davantage que de me laisser oublier dans 
Tesprit d’un amy tel que vous, il faut que vous me pardonniez, si je prends 
cette liberty aujourd’huy Un de mes plus grands regrets en partant de 
Pans a este assurement de ne pouvoir point aller prendre conge de vous, 
et vous renouveller tons les remerciements que j^auray a vous faire toute 
ma vie, mais mon depart fut si brusque, et j’arrivay si tard a Pans, qu’il 
me fut absolument impossible de pouvoir trouver un moment de terns pour 
aller jusques cbez vous Quoy que j’aye estd tres innocent la dedans, et 
que j*aye est4 assez puny moy mesme d’estre oblig6 de partir ainsy sans 
avoir le plaisir de vous voir, je vous avoue cependant. Monsieur, que je ne 


®See the letter from Racine to Jean-Baptiste Racine, October 24, 1698 
''M de Valincourt et M Tabbd Renaudot m’ont tenu la meilleure com- 
pagnie du monde je vous les nomme entre autres, parce qu’ils n’ont 
presque bougd de ma chambre . . (Mesnard, op cit , vin, p 304.) 

* Nouv Acq fr. 7491, fol. 397 This is a single sheet written on both 
sides There is no address nor seal 
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laisse pas d^avoir toujours cela sur le coeur Je serois au desespoir que 
vous pussiez attiibuer a ma negligence, Timpuissance ou j’ay este de ne 
pouvoii m’acquitei d’une chose que ^inclination seule me pressoit assez de 
faire, quand il n’y auroit point toiites les raisons de reconnoissance qui 
m’y engagent Je voudrois de tout mon coem, quhl y eut dans ce pays 
des choses dignes de vous estrc mandees, et qui pussent me fournir des 
occasions do vous faire quelquefois ressouvenir de moy Si je pouvois vous 
y estie bon en la moindre chose du monde, je vous prie, Monsieur, de croire, 
que SI vous voulez me faire quelque plaisir c*est de me le mander et de 
m’y employer de Bonrepaus ® me charge de vous faire mille eomplimens 
de sa part, je vous supplie. Monsieur, de vouloir bien que jje vous demande 
toujours quelque place dans votie amiti^, estant avec tout Tattachement 
possible, Monsieur, vostre ties humble et tres tres obeissant serviteur 


A la Haye le 9® 7bre 1699 

Je ne crois pas, Monsieur, que personne ayt regeu une lettre qui luy ayt 
fait plus de plaisir que celle que vous m’avez fait Thonneur de m'escrire, 
et je ne puis vous dire combien je suis sensible a toutes les marques 
d’amiti4 que vous m’y donnez, je m’estimeray assurement bien heureux si 
je puis jamais m’en rendre aussy digne que j’en suis reconnoissant II 
faut estre aussy bon que vous Testes, pom vouloir bien que je vous escrive 
quelquefois, n’ayant rien a vous mandei qui merite votre attention Je 
crams seulement que vous ne cioyez qu’il n*y ait que de la vanity dans 
Tenvie que j’ay de recevoir de vos nouvelies, car tous ceux qui scauront 
que je sms en commerce de lettres avec une peisonne coinme vous ne pour- 
ront s’empescher de concevoii une haute Id<Se de mon merite, mais je vous 
assure neantmoins, quhl n’y a que le desir que j^ay de me conserver quelque 
place dans vostre amiti4 et dans vostre ressouvenir qui m^oblige a vous 
prier de me faire la grace de nae donnei quelquefois de vos nouvelies Je 
montray a de Bonrepaus ce que vous me mandiez toucliant la querelle de 
Mr Despreaux et de la Chapelle Quoy que plusieurs de ses amis luy en 


® Brangois Dusson de Bonrepaus, ambassador of Trance to the Hague 
He was frequently mentioned in Racine’s correspondence. 

® Tols 398, 399 A folded sheet written on four pages No address nor 
seal 

■^The dramatist, Jean de La Chapelle (1656-1723), was the “directeur” 
of the meeting of the Academy during which Valincourt took the place left 
vacant by the death of Racine La Chapelle is said to have offended Boileau 
in his remarks, and the latter replied with his epigram against Boyer and 
La Chapelle 

J’approuve que chez vous, messiems, on examine 
Qm du pompeux Corneille ou du tendre Racine 
Exita dans Pans plus d’applaudissements 
Mais je voudrais qu’on cherchUt tout d’un temps 
(La question n’est pas moms belle) 
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eussent mand4 beaueoup de cboses, il convint qu’on ne luy avoit rien escrit 
de plus agreable, ny de plus joh que les quattre lignes de votre (szc) 
lettre qui en parlent , et nous rimes beaucoup de Tirregularit^ du cours des 
beaux espnts argentes ® Nous n’avions point entendu parler icy de rkis- 
toire de la scission de Pologne,® et nous en avons estd fort etonnds, n^y 
ayant point de livres qu’on imprime icy plus volontiers que ceux qu’on a 
deffendus en France On y a imprim4 deux volumes du Thelemaque de 
de Cambray,^® et on en promet encore trois Ils ont est4 extremement 
courus dans ce pais, si je ne croyois que vous les avez leus, je vous les 
aurois deja envoyes, mais s’ll y avoit quelque livre icy que vous eussiez 
envie d’avoir vous me feriez un grand plaisir de m’en charger II n’y a 
point icy beaucoup de nouvelles Le bruit court seulement que le Roy de 
Dann^s^^ est mort On dit que le Roy d’Angl seia icy au commencement 
du mois qui vient, voulant repasser en Angleterre de meilleure henre que 
Tannde passde, pour prevenir s’ll peut les affaires que son Parlement luy 
prepare, et qui luy seront a ce qu’on pretend aussy desagreables que celles 
qui se passerent I’hyver dernier Milord Portland se tient toujours icy, 
et ne pouvant plus estre bon courtisan, il s’est enfin born6 a estre bon 
Republiquain Vous voulez bien, Monsieur, me permettre de vous pner 
de fane mes complimens a Mr Despreaux quand vous le verrez; je suis. 


Qui du fade Boyer ou du sec La Chapelle 
Exita plus de sifflements 

See Boileau (Euvres computes, Gidel edition, ni, pp 82 ff 
®Tliis pbiase is probably a quotation from Renaudot’s letter 
®From this meagre reference it is impossible to identify the book in 
question with any certainty May it perhaps be Jolli JSistoire de Pologne 
et du grand-ducM de Lithuame, the second edition of which appeared with 
an Amsterdam imprint in 1699’ This book tells of the intrigues of the 
Abbe de Polignac in Poland and of the failure of the Prince de Conti in 
his attempts to gain the crown 

Fdnelon’s Tilemaque was printed at the Hague in four volumes in 
1699 after the first Pans edition had been forbidden 

Christian V of Denmark died August 25, 1699 

The previous winter the English parliament had offended William II 
by a number of measures It had revoked the grants of forfeited estates 
in Ireland which he had made to his favorites, it had disbanded his Dutch 
Guards, and it had limited the size of the army 

William Bentwick, first Earl of Portland (1649-1709), the friend and 
confidential diplomat of William II He had been Ambassador to Prance 
and had concluded the treaties for the partition of Spam for which he was 
later impeached 

Portland was so jealous of the growing favor of the Earl of Albemarle 
that in May 1699 he resigned all of his many offices in the royal household 
and insisted that he was retiiing to private life in the country In spite 
of this, he followed the King to Holland in June and returned with him to 
England m October 
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Monsieui, avcc toutc la leconnoifesance et rinclmation possible vostre tres 
humble et tres obeissant sei\item 

Racine. 


Ill “ 

A La Haye, le 2 o Novbre 

Je ne s^ay en verite, Monsieui, de quels termes je dois me servir pour 
voiis lemeiciei de la geneiObite et de Tatteiition avcc laquelle vous voulez 
bien veiller sur ce qui me legarde C’est veritablement en cette occasion 
que je leconnois que I’on n’est pas toujouis maistre d’e\primer tout ce 
qu'on a dans le coeur, et il faut s’ll vous plaist que vous ayez la bont4 de 
suppl4er a mon peu d'eloquence Je n’ay 3 amais tant desir4 d’en avoir 
qu'aujouid’huy, et jamais je ne m’en suis trouve si court, mais qui est 
celuy, qui a ma place ne se tiou\eioit aussy embarrass^ que je le suis a 
vous maiquer toute la reconnoissance que j’en ay’ Je ne suis pas le seul 
qui soit charm4 et penetr4 du soin que vous prenez de moy, de Bonre- 
paus a qui je couiuh aussitot communiquer la lettre que \ous m’avez fait 
rhonneur de m’esciiie Ta ressenti et admire, comme si c’eut est4 luy qui y 
fust inteiesb4, et peu s’en fallut qu’il ne put la plume sur le champ pour 
vous en remercier II m’a chaige de vous bien remercier de Thonneur de 
vostie souvenir, et de vous faire mille complimens de sa part 

Jc luy ay demand^ son avis sur tout ce que vous me mandez, et il m’a 
conseilliS d’aboi d de profitei de Tenvie que le Ms de Torcy vous a 
tcmoign4 avoii de m’envoyer aupi es de Obrecht,^® et il regarde cela aussy 
bien que moy, comme une grande marque de la bont4 dont il veut m’hon- 
noiei dans les suittes, mais puisque vous me peimettez, Monsieur, de vous 
confier libiement mes sentimens et mon inclination sur ce sujet, j’ay crh 
qu’avant que de m’engager en rien, je devois vous mander naturellement 
Testat de mes affaires, afin que vous puissiez mieuv juger de ce qui me 
convient et du party que 3 ’ay a prendre, car je vous avoue que je sms fort 
incertain la dessus et 3 ’ay grand besom de vos conseils pour me determiner 
Je ne balanceiois point dans un autre terns a m’en aller a Francfort, mais 
je ne s§ay si je pourrois faire la depense de ce voyage Depuis la mort 
de mon Pere je n’ay encore touchd d’autre argent que mille francs que M' 
de Cavoye^® m’a fait avoir pour ma course de Pans icy®® Je ne dois 


Fols 408, 409, a folded sheet written on four pages. A fragment of a 
black wax seal remains 

Another hand has written here 1699? ” 

Jean-Baptiste Colbert, marquis de Torcy et de Sabld, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, frequently mentioned by Racine in his correspondence 
“Ulrich Obrecht (1647-1701), pr6teur royal at Strasbourg and a learned 
jurisconsult and philologist, who had been sent to Frankfurt in 1698 to 
attend to the affairs of Madame 

Louis Oger, marquis de Cavoie, grand marSchal de$ log%B de la matson 
dAt TO%i a great friend of Racine and Boileau, frequently mentioned in the 
correspondence of the former 
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toucher le peu de revenu que j’ay que vers le milieu de Taniide piochaine, 
et je seray oblige 3usques la de vivie d^un tres grand menage ou d’em- 
prunter, ce qui me mettroit fort en arriere, quelque modique qu’en fut la 
somme Voila, Monsieur, la seule raison qui me fait hesitei a suivie la 
pensee de de Torcy Vous pouvez bien croire que je n’oseiois Talleguer 
a d’autres qu’a vous, et je rougis mesme de vous fane entrer dans un aussy 
petit detail que celuy cy J’ecns cependant aujourd’huy a ma m^re pour 
sgavoir ce qu’elle peut faire pour moy, quoy que je craigne bien qu’avec la 
famille qu’elle a, elle ne soit pas en estat de m’avancer grande chose 
de Torcy me fit I’honneur de me dire en par tan t, qu’apres le sejour que 
j’aurois fait icy, il m’envoyeroit a Frankfort, mais j^esperois alors de 
demeurer plus longtems avec Mr de Bonrepaus, et d’attraper aupies de luy 
le courant de mon petit revenu, dont je serois oblig4 de manger pres de la 
moitid par avanee si je m’en allois maintenant en Allemagne Pour ce 
qui est de mon goust et de mon inclination, 3’eusse fort souliaite que M* 
de Torcy eut songe a m’employer seulement du cote de PItalie ]\Ir de 
Bonrepaus tombe d’accord que cela me conviendroit mieuv, et je me souviens 
de vous avoir entendu due que les employs d’ Allemagne estoient fort 
ruineux, et en effet n’ayant point plus de bien que 3’en ay, et ignorant la 
langue du Pais,^^ 3’aurois de la peine a y estre agreablement Mon but 
seroit done, s’ll y avoit quelqu’uns des envoyds qui sont en Italie aupres 
desquels 30 pusse mhnstiuire des affaires de ce Pays la, de m’y en aller, 
d’y vivre a mes depens, et de tiavailler a me rendre utile quelque 3our 
dans ce quartier Mais apres tout. Monsieur, vous sgavez que je n^ay point 
de volonte ny a consulter ny a suivre, et je suis trop heureux que Von 
veuille fane quelque attention a moy Ainsy je vous supplie d’avoir la 
bont 4 de me faire sgavoir de quelle maniere Mr de Torcy vous a parl 4 de 
m’envoyer a Francfoit, parce que shl vous Pa dit pour me le proposer, 
36 n’examine plus rien, et dans quelque lieu que ce soit, deussai 30 em- 
prunter, 36 sacrifieray toutes choses pour executer ses ordres, et 30 serois 
au desespoir quhl ptlt soupgonner le moms du monde que 30 voulusse 
choisir avec luy et prendre mes commodit 4 s Shi ne vous (avoit) dit 
cela que comme une simple pens 4 e qui luy fust venue, vous pourriez aise- 
ment luy en faire naistre quelque autre, sans quhl par fit que fj eusse part 
ny que 36 fisse aucune difScultd d’accepter ce quhl m’offiiroit, et 30 crois 
qu’en ce cas il seroit bon que vous ne fissiez pas semblant avec luy de 
m’avoir encore rien escrit la dessus Enfin, Monsieur, avec quelque libertd 
que 36 vous expose icy mes sentimens, n’y ayez 30 vous prie aucun egard 
Je m’abandonne entierement a vos conseils, estant bien persuade que 30 me 
trouveray beaucoup mieux de les suivre, que d’ecouter mon inclination Je 
puis vous assurer que ma plus grande ambition est de menter la continua- 


^ He had been advised by Bonrepaus and Torcy to study German a year 
before this, and his father had urged him to follow their advice See 
Mesnard, op c%t , vn, p 239 

22 The editor has supplied this word, for the Ms has here been torn by 
the removal of the seal 
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tion de vo&tie amitio et de pouvoir vou^ peisuadei dc la reconnoissance 
mfinie et de Tattachement avec lequel le buis et sei ay toute ma vie vostre 
tics humble et ties obeissant seiviteur 

Hacine 

Add) css A Monsiem Mou&ieui 1 abbe Rcuaiidot cliez Bardou auv 
Galleiicb du Lomie a Pans 


IV =3 

A La Ilaye, le 10° Xbre 1699 

Je vous demande mille pardons. Monsieur, d’avoir attendu si tard a vous 
remeicier de la deinieie Lettie que \ous m’a\e/ fait llionneui de m’esciire, 
mais je Peusse deja fait si je n’avois pas estd incommodd depuis quinze 
jouis d’une espece dc petite djbbentcnc dont j’ay ciaint les suittes et qm 
m’a oblige de prendie queiques lemcdes, quoy que je n’en sois pas encore 
entierement guery, je me poite neaiitmoins beaucoup miouv et 3 'espere que 
ce ne sera rien M^^ de Valiiicouit avoit ed la boiit 6 de me mander 
rheureuv succes de \os negociatioiis Je ne pou\oi^ souliaitter par lapport 
a I’estat present de nies afiaires autie chose que ce que \ous a\e 2 eoiicld a 
mon egai d Quoy que 3 eusse sans peine obey a Pordrc que M** de Torcy 
m’eut donnd d’allei en Allcmagne, 30 suis ccpendant plus aise de m’eii 
letounier a Pans pour y a\ou som de nics petitcs alfaircs, 30 vous assure, 
Monsieur, que le plus grand plaisii que 30 me piopose d’y a\oir, est celuy 
de vous cmbrassei, et de vous icmciciei autaiit que 30 le dois de toutes vos 
bont^s II semble que vous mettez les lemeicieTiieris que 3 ’ay ed Fhonneur 
de vous en fane, au nombie des complimens oidinaires, mais 30 vous sup 
pile de Clone qu’ila paitent du fonds de mon coeur, et que Pon ne peut 
estre penetr 6 de plus de reconnoissancc que 30 le sins Monsieui le Cardi- 
nal d’Esti 4es me fait bien de Fhonneur de vouloir me pei mettre de le 


®®Pols 406, 407, a folded sheet v-ntten on four pages The seal is of 
black wax stamped with a swan In spite of the fact that this letter pre 
cedes number III in the volume of Renaudot’s Mss (Nouv Ac Fr 7491), 
it was certainly written aftei number III The confusion arose from the 
abbreviation Xbre ” which was certainly intended for “ dScemhre ” 

du Trousset de Valincourt (1653-1730), the prot4g4 of the 
poet Racine and his successor in the Academy and in the of&ce of royal his- 
torian It was in his house that Racine’s historical manuscripts were 
burned. Jean-Baptiste Racine in his later life never forgave de Valincourt 
foi his letter to the abb 6 d’Olivet which the lattei published in his Exstovre 
de VAcad^mte frangatse, ii, pp 337 ff See the letter from J -B. Racine to 
Louis Racine in Mesnaid, op c^^., vii, pp 348 
®®C4sar, cardinal d’Estrees (1628-1714), was frequently charged with 
diplomatic missions by Louis XIV At the time this letter was wiitten, 
he was about to go to Rome where Innocent XII was thought to be on his 
death bed Louis sent him ahead of the other French cardinals because 
the fantastic actions of the Cardinal de Bouillon and of the Fiench ambas- 
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suivre quand al ira a Rome, 3 ’ay to^jours aspire apres cela, et 30 feray tout 
mon possible pour me rendre digne des bont^s qu’il veut avoir pour moy 
Je n’ay os 6 prendre la liber te de luy ecrire la dessus, mais 3 ’ay pn4 Mj? de 
Valmcourt de luy en faire mes tres humbles remerciemens quand il en 
trouvera Toccasion, et vous voulez bien que 30 vous demande la meame 
grace, lorsque vous le verrez 

Je crois, Monsieur, que 3 ’auray bientost le plaisir de vous voir, M* de 
Bonrepaus prit hier son audience de conge et partira au premier 3 our.*® 
Vous verrez dans la Gazette de ce pais cy le compliment qu’il a fait a 
les Estats Generaux, il y a este enseie mot pour mot, et tout le monde 
I’a trouvd fort bien tournd de Bonrepaus m’a chargd de vous faire 
mille complimens de sa part J’ay grande envie d’estre a Bans, pour 
pouvoir avoir I’honneui de vous entretenir quelquefois, et vous temoigner 
toute la reconnoissance que 36 conserveray toute (ma vie des) obligations 
que 36 vous ay Je vous supplie, Monsieur, de cioire qu’on ne peut rien 
ad 30 uter a I’attachement avec lequel 3 e sms vostre tres humble et tres 
cbeissant serviteur 

Racine 

Addiess A Monsieur Monsieur I’abbd Renaudot a Pans 

yas 

A Rome le 23® Mars 1700 

Vous aurez sans doute estd surpris. Monsieur, de n’avoir pas encore 
regeu de mes nouvelles, me croyant deja peut estre depuis longtemps a 
Rome II est viay qu’il y a un mois naturellement que 30 deuvois y estre, 
mais 3 e n’y suis arrive que mercredy dernier, quoy que Monsieur le Cardinal 
d’Estrees soit restd a dix lieues d’lcy, dans une maison de campagne de 
le Due de Lanti Il y attend depuis huit ou dix jours Mr® les Cardinaux 
de lanson et de Coalm,®=^ qui en debarquant a Ligourne s’y sont trouves 

sador, the Prince of Monaco, were creating a great scandal See Saint- 
Simon, Memovres, “ Grands dcrivains ” edition, vii, p 13 See also n 43 
A note in Saint-Simon, op cit (iv, p 281, n 4), says that Bonrepaus 
returned from the Hague in October We see from this letter that he did 
not He had requested to be replaced and his successor had been named in 
October See Samt-Simon, op c%t , vi, p 355 

The words in parentheses are supplied by the editor, the MS having 
been torn in this place by the seal 

Eols. 420, 421, a folded sheet written on four sides The seal has been 
torn off, leaving a mere fragment of black wax 

Antoine Lanti delle Rovere, due de Bomarse, brother-in-law of Mme 
des Ursins, a gieat friend of the Cardinal d’Estiees The Cardinal arrived 
in Rome the day after this letter was written 

Toussaint de Forbin, Cardinal de Janson (1630-1713), had been am- 
bassador to Poland and to Rome, and became charg4 d’affaires again in 
Rome in 1700. 

Pierre du Cambout, Cardinal de Coislin (1636-1706), ^rand aumomer 
de France 
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eri nines tons Ics deuX;, et ont este obliges de lepo'^er de toutes leurs 
fatigncfe Pom inov, j’ay dcsespeie bicn des fois dc pouvoir j.imais ai river 
a Pome Je fus lonjouis malade en allant de Pans X Lion,®- et cela 
mVmpesclia de pou\oir sunie le Caidinal a Tuiin,®'^ ii’a'vant pas osd 
Tu’liasaidei dc passei avec mon incomraodite les rnontagncb de Savoye Je 
ni’on aILn tout douccment a Antibes pour in^cmbai quei sui les Galeres, 
qui estoieiit paities de Harseilles depiiis qnin/c joins sans pouvoir avancer 
a cause du mauvais terns Je les attendis cinq ou si\ joms, et a la fin 
riinpatieiicc m’a^ant pris, je m'en allay a Gennes dans une petite felouque 
J y tiouva^ le Cardinal, qm se lassant d’atteiidre aussy les Galeres 
nionta dans une fregatte du Roy qm estoit dans le port de Gennes pour aller 
a Ligourne Kous eumes le piemiei joui le vent foit bon mais le lendemain 
il cessa tout a fait, et estant eiisuitte devenu contrail e, nous obligea a 
revenir a Gennes le Caidiiial s’en alia des le lendemain matin par 
teiie au travers des montagnes dans une chaise a porteuis, et nous dit de 
prendie une felouque, la mer ne nous fut pas plus favorable quaupaiavant 
Elle devint si gi osse que nous fumes trop lieui eu\ de pouvoii nous refugier 
dans un mcchant village sur la coste ou nous restames quatre louis entiers, 
et le inauvais toms dm ant toujoms, nous passames a pied Pcspace de deux 
bonnes lieues les montagiies qm sont sur le bord de la mei, poui gagner 
un Bouig ou nous pussions tiomei des chaises et des chevauv Voila, 
Monsiem, la relation de mon voyage, qm m'a comme vous le jugez bien, 
foit cniiuj^ ot beaucoup coute, Payant fait depms Lion jusques icy entiere 
ment a mes depons Si je ne m’cstois pas obstind a suivie toujoms de pres 
Mr le Cardinal, je seiois icy depms longtems II a pi is pour se loger le 
Palais de Mr le Due de Lanti, il a efi la bonte de m’y donnei une chambre 
II y loge aussy {Mrs les) Chcvalieis de Chanost,**® d’Avaux,®^ Mr 
de Mouchy son nevcu, Mr D’Udicomt,®® et le fils du Piocureur General du 
Pailement de Besancon, iiomin^ Mr de Vair Je fus bien fach6 de ne pou- 
voir pas avoir Phonneur de vous dire adieu a Pans, je ne regus la lettre 
que vous m’escixviste, qu’a huit heures du soir, ayant dind ce jour la en 


They had left on January 23 See Saint-Simon, op cit , vii, p 14, 

n 9, 

See Saint-Simon, op cit , vn, pp 14-15 
®*Here “ que je” has been wiitten and then crossed out 
The words in parentheses are supplied by the editor, the MS having 
been torn in this place by the removal of the seal 

Pi obably Loms-Basile, son of Armand de B4thune, due de Charost 
Joan-Jacques de Mesmes (1675-1741) Chevalier de Saint Jean de Jeru- 
salem, son of the Comte d’Avaux 

The MS IS torn here Marguerite d^Estrees, aunt of the Cardinal, had 
married Gabiiel de Bournel de Namps, Baron de Mouchy 
This reading is not absolutely certain 

Pi obably Jean-Antoine Boisot de Vaire See Seguin de Jallerange, 
Ltste des Presidents et Oonseillers au Parlement de Besangon^ Besangon, 
1868, in-4® 
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Ville, et je passay toute la nuit debout, a preparer le peu de hardes que 
j’emportois avec moy, mais je priay ma mere de \ous en envoyei faire mes 
excuses le lendemam Je suis toujours, Monsieur, avec toute la recon- 
noissance et Tattacbement possible entieirement a vous 

Eacine 

Le S Pere se porte toujours bien 

Address A Monsieur Monsieur Bardou aux Galeries du Louvre, pour 
faire tenir s’ll luy plaist a Monsieur Tabbe Renaudot 

VI *1 

A Rome le 24® Aoust 1700 

J’ay regeu, Monsieur, la Lettre que vous m'avez fait rhonneur de m’es 
crire le 12® du mois passe J’y eusse repondu plustost si je ne craignois 
de vous impor tuner par de trop frequentes Lettres Je m’estime si beureux 
que vous vouliez bien que je vous esciive quelquefois, que j'apprehende 
toujours d’en abuser M^ de Valmcourt a enfin rompu le silence qu’il 
avoit garde avec moy si longtems J’ay regeu deux Lettres de luy toutes 
pleines de bont4s II se plaint beaucoup du grand nombre d’affaires qu’il 
a, et qui ne luy permettent pas de jouir de sa maison de campagne autant 
qu’il se I’estoit promis Je ne sgay s’ll vous aura communique le projet 
dun ouviage qu’il m’lmpose et qu’il pretend luy devoir estre d’une grande 
utilite, mais il faudroit poui cela que ce fut un autre que moy qu’il en 
cbargeat, vous en jugerez vous mesme, et je ne doute pas que vous ne le 
trouviez aussy bien que moy fort audessus de mes forces II me demande 
une relation exacte de toute la Com de Rome, a commencer depuis le Pape 
jusqu’au dernier des Caidinaux, dont il veut que je luy descrive non seule- 
ment les ^ges, les noms, leurs maisons et le terns de leurs promotions, mais 
encore tons leurs interets, leur Doctrine, leurs bumeurs, leurs liaisons, et 
enfin toutes leurs bonnes et mauvaises qualites Voila assuiement un tres 
beau, et tres vaste sujet, mais je ne sgay si le Roy demandoit une pareille 
cbose a ses ministres, s’lls pouvoient bien repondre de s’en acquitter comme 
il faut Mr de Valmcourt a sans doute une grande Idee de ma capacity et 
de mon experience pour me proposer une telle entreprise Je soubaitterois 
de tout mon ccBur pouvoir y repondre, mais il faudroit estre un peu plus 
babille que je ne suis Je le tenteiay neantmoins quoy qu’il y ait a cela 
beaucoup de temerity, et quelque mal que je reussisse mieux il verra du 
moms que ce n’est ny la bonne-volonte ny I’envie de me rendre digne de ses 
bontes qui me manque 

Je ne sgaurois assez vous remercier, Monsieur, de la bont4 que vous avez 
de vouloir bien faire ma cour vous mesme a Monsieur le Cardinal II me 
felicite souvent d’avoir un amy et un Patron tel que vous, et quand il est 
sur vostre sujet, il ne finit pas aisement, et I’on voit qu’il parle du fonds 

^^Pols 427, 428, a folded sheet written on four sides. Tbe seal is of 
black wax stamped with a swan 

*®Is tbis perhaps tbe bouse in Saint Cloud which burned in January 
1726? It was in this fire that Racine’s manuscripts perished 
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du ccetxr Pour luy, il n’j a qu’a le connoistre pour Taimer, et je n’oubhe- 
lay jamais Tobligation que je vous ay d’avoir rhonneur d’estre aupres de 
luy 

Rien ne manque plus comme vous s^avoz a la disgrace de le Cardinal 
de Bouillon Mr TAmbabsadcui a este luy demander son coidon bleu, 
ct la demission de sa charge, qu il n’a pas cependant voulu donner encore 
jusques a ce qu’il eut esciit luy mesme au Roy Mr de Monaco ne s’aquita 
de cette commission que huit jouis apres en a\oir re^eu I’oidre II luy dit 
mesme en allant le luy poitei, qu’il estoit encore terns d’obeir et que s’ll 
vouloit partir, on ne pousseroit point les choses a la derniere extremity 
On a deffendu a tons les Fian^ois qui sont icy d’avoir aucun commerce avec 
luy Le Cardinal Negioni**® qui est un espece de fou, luy a, dit-on, offert 
cent mille ^cus d’aigent comptant C’est un liomme qui passe sa vie 
enfeim4 dans une vigne a composei des Libelles et des satires centre la 
France, qui ne font pas, comme vous pouvez penser, un grand effet icy 

Le Pere le Conte est ariive a Rome II dit que les nouvelles qu’on a 
fait couirii de sa pretendue disgrace Pont foit diverti en chemin et qu’il y 
avoit trois mois qu’il solhcitoit avec ardeui son voyage, qu’il espere devoir 
estre d’une giande utilitd a la compagnie II se prornet de faire des 
meiveilles dans la Congiegation du St Office, et de lever tons les embarras 
ou I’on est icy au sujet de I’affaire de la Chine 

Vous me suiprenez fort, Monsieur, en me mandant que Mr Despreaux 
est devenu le protecteur des Financiers Quantum mutatus ah %llo Before 
Il faut que ce soient les disgraces dont ils ont estd menac4s qui I’ayent 
attendry en leur faveur Je vous prie cependant d’empescher qu’ils s’em- 
parent seuls de luy et qu’ils luy fassent oublier ses anciens amis 


Emmanuel-Tli4odose de la Tour d’ Auvergne (1643-1715) For details 
conceining his disgrace see Saint-Simon, op cit , vii, pp 82-83, 86, 99-106, 
154-158, 196-198, 199 

** Louis Grimaldi, Prince de Monaco (1642-1701) He had been ambas- 
sador since 1698 

Cardinal Negroni (1628-1713) was created cardinal in 1686 During 
the last of his life he lived in retirement in his “vigne de Montalte” 
(Moreri ) 

Louis Leconte, Jesuit astronomer and mathematician 

Leconte had been a missionary in China m 1685, and on his return 
wrote his Nouveaux Mimovres sur V^tat present de la Ghme and a letter 
to the due de Maine “ Sur les OerSmomes de la Chine ” In these works he 
praised the morality of the Chinese and maintained that they had known 
the true God for 2000 years These books were denounced by his enemies 
and submitted to the judgment of Rome in 1700 Leconte demanded that 
he be allowed to defend them before a full Congregation, but permission was 
refused. His works were condemned by the Faculty of Pans on October 
18, 1700 

« Virgil, JBneid, n, 274 

Boileau’s intimacy with Pierre Le Verxier was apparently beginning 
about this time. Le Verrier, who was called “Le Traitant renouveld des 
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Tout ce que vous me mandez de Mr Fabbe de la Forest®® m’a fait un 
pla(isir) infiny e’est le meilleur amy que 3 ’aye icy, et nous parlous 
souvent ensembles de belles Lettres et de Grec qu’il possede parfaittement 
bien, mais ce que 3’estime encor plus que cela, c’est la bonte de son coeur, 
car c’est un des bons et des solides amis qu’on puisse avoir 
Le Pape est plus mal que jamais II legut hiei le viatique, et il n’y a 
quasi plus d’esperance qu’il puisse en revenii On parloit bier au soir 
d’uii Consistoire pour les trois Cardinaux reserves in petto, mais il n’y en 
eut point et on ne croit pas mesme qu’il y en ait, pai des raisons que vous 
s^avez mieux que moy 

Vous ne m’avez rien mand4 de Mr de Torcy, eependant j’avois grande 
envie de sgavoir si je pourrois me flatter d’estie quelquefois dans son sou- 
venir Permettez moy de vous demander toujours une place dans le vostre, 
et faites moy la grace de croire qu’on ne pent estre avec plus d’attacbement 
que je le suis votre tres bumble et tres obeissant serviteur 
Address A Monsieur Monsieur l’abb4 Renaudot a la Porte de Richelieu 
A Pans 

F. E. Tukgbon 

Amherst College 


Grecs,” was a financier who wanted to be a poet, wit, and homme h 
honnes fortunes He first met Boileau in 1688, but be could not get him to 
talk about his work until 1701, he says in the preface to bis commentary 
on the Satires {Les Satires de Boileau oommenUes par lui-mime Reproduc- 
tion du oommentaire inidit de Pierre Le Terrier ^ Ed F Lacb^vre) In 
Brossette’s Journal (Bib Hat MS Fonds Fr 15275, fol 37 v ) we read 
under the date of Oct 22, 1702 *'Kous avons dm4 chez Mr le Verrier qui 
est un homme d’esprit et de m4rite, et pardessus cela, un fort ncbe finan- 
cier Il demeure dans la vieille rue du Temple, mais il doit bientdt changer 
de logement” Other guests present included the Marquis de Segur, and 
“ Mr Delacroix, homme d’affaires, ou financier tres riche ” One man who 
had been invited, a painter, did not appear but dined with Mme Racine 
instead Boileau was thus becoming more and more intimate with the 
kind of man whom he had satirized frequently (see Sat, i, 34-41, vni, 
181-210, IX, 159-164, Epltre I, 137, v, 97-98) Later Le Verner pur- 
chased Boileau’s home in Auteuil, allowing him to continue to occupy it 
until his death According to Louis Racine this arrangement was the 
source of a quarrel between the two men (see Mesnard, op cit , I, 359) 
There are numerous references to Le Verner in Boileau’s correspondence 

Perhaps La Forest de Bourgon, the author of several works on the 
geography of the ancient world 

The letters in parentheses are supplied by the editor, the MS being 
torn in this place 

Innocent XII died on Sept, 27, 1700. 

®® This letter is signed only with a flourish, but there can be no doubt 
that it was written by J -B Racme. 
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UNEDITED VOLTAIEE LETTEES TO COUNT DI 
POLCENIGO 

Coimt Giorgio di Polcenigo e Panna derives his name from two 
feudal castles, the castle of Pplcemgo which his foiebears had 
owned since the rule of Emperor Otto I, and the castle of Panna 
built several centuries later by Lodovico di Polcenigo The title 
of count palatine was bestowed upon the family in 1469 ^ 
Giorgio was born on December 3, 1715 at Cavasso m the province 
of Pi mil, attended the University of Padua and spent some time 
travelling in France ^ One of the early products of his pen, a work 
of erudition, De' nolih^ de' parlamenU e de' feudi saggi del Conte 
Giorgio di Polcenigo e Fmnaj Venice, 1761, is characterized by P. 
di Manzano as virile , useful and worthy of being consulted/^ ® 
Shortly aftei wards he married Angela Sambonifacio Apparently 
a domestic atmosphere was ^ust what he needed to stimulate his 
writing instincts, for the bulk of his literary output falls between 
1764 and 1780, and includes II viaggio concineo (1764), iu lettiera 
precipitata (1764), II tempio della gloria printed at Udme in 1765, 
Fra Simone (1767), L'lmeneo cusano (1770) and II tempio 
d\meneo ^ printed at Udine in 1773, to mention only the longer 
and the most significant of his compositions. Most of these are 
mock heroic poems in which the author avowedly followed the traces 
of Lucian,® but, unfortunately, not one has had suJEBcient merit to 
be mentioned m the histones of literature. Professor Natali in his 
Settecento, for instance, finds a nook for many of the secondary 
writers of the period, but no place for Polcenigo However, evi- 
dence of a considerable amount of local popularity is made clear 
by the existence of quite a number of manuscripts containing his 
poems, which are to be found in the Biblioteca Comunale Vincenzo 
Joppi at Udine, the provincial capital of Friuli.® Furthermore, he 

^ Cf G B di Crollalanza Dizionaiio storxoo tlasomco i, Pisa, 1886 
®Cf the anonymous “Vita del Co Giorgio di Polcenigo e Pana ” (sic) 
2“3v of ms 281 in the Biblxoteoa Comunale "Vincenzo Joppi of Udine 
® Cenni hiografici dei letterati ed artisti friulani Udine, 1885 
* Reprinted per nozze Menini Pizzati Udine, 1838 
® In the composition “ Sotto il ntratto del Sig Co Giorgio di Polcenigo 
fatto da lui stesso ” (Joppi ms 281, f 55v) compare the initial line 
Amd questi su Vorme di Luoiano, 

® See mss. 23, 117, 166, 166, 169^72, 281-84 
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probably had personal contacts as well as epistolary eschanges with 
the best known literary figures of the epoch such as Saverio Bet- 
tinelli, Melchior Cesarotti, G. B Eoberti and Metastasio.'^ Tol- 
taire he regrets that he has nevei met, but like many of the writers 
of his day he was eager to win the appioval of the literary arbiter 
of the eighteenth century. The three unedited letters, in all likeli- 
hood the only ones addressed to him by the aging sage of Ferney/^ 
refer, in fact, exclusively to works sent by him to Yoltaire. Two of 
these are contained in their French text m ms. 282 (f£ 1364-65) of 
the Joppi Library, the first being an answer to a French letter 
written by Polcenigo and preserved m the same manuscript 
(f. 1363). I have not been able to find the French original of the 
third letter which exists m an Italian translation in the Bihlioteca 
Gomunale of Como, op cit The Como manuscript also bears the 
mformation that the pieces contained therein have been copied 
fiom another manuscript which once formed part of the Biibhoteca 
Bartoliana, umta alia Vescovile d% Udine/' Perhaps some one will 
be more successful in locating it than I have been, A transcript of 
the letters in question follows. 

A Monsieur Voltaire, gentilhomme de la cbambre du roi 

Aux D41ices par Geneve 

J’ai rhonneui de vous pr4senter, Monsieur, mes essais sur les nobles, les 
parlemens et les fiefs C’est un petit ouvrage, que j’ai fait k Toccasion de 
quelques erreurs, qui out 4te d4bit4es sur les nobles, les pailemens et les 
fiefs en general, et qui attaquoient directement la nature de ceux de Friul, 
c’est a dire, de ma patrie Le suffrage du public m’a fait esperer, qu’il 
n’en seroit tout k fait indigne d’4tie prdsente au plus grand g4nie du si4cle 
Mais c’est votre jugeinent sur lequel je comte le plus, et que je d4sire sans 
[. .] le momdre menagement Fardonnez, Monsieur, si j’ose ddrober 

quelques momens aux idees admirables qui vous occupent 

Je me fais un vrai plaisir de vous annoncer que votre nom est aussi 
eonnu, et aussi respects dans nos contr4es que je Tai trouv4 respects et 
connu en France et ailleurs Heureux, si ^e me pouvois entretenir avec 
vous, et vous admirer de pr4s* Je vous supplie en attendant de vouloir 


Cf for example, ms 57 of the Bihliotecd Gomunale d% Oomo entitled 
Poesxe del conte Gto'tgio Polcenigo Gopie di letteie a lu% dinette da Saverio 
Bettinelli {Mantova^ 1118), da Melchior Cesarottv (Padova, 1778), da 
G B ^oherti (Bassano, 1H78) , dal Voltaire (Ferney, 1763, 1766) A letter 
from Metastasio, Letteia al Oonte Giorgio di Polcenigo was published by 
A Caralti at Udine, 1878 
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bzen m^honorer de vos commissions et de croire que je sms avec toute 
consideration et empressement 

de Fanne, 15 fev 1763 Votre tres humble et tr^s 

obeissant serviteur, 

Le comte de Polcenigo et Fanne 

A Monsieur le Conte de Polcenigo et Fanne 

Je vous sms doublement redevable, vous m’avez honors d^un tr^s beau 
present, et vous m’avez instruit J^etois d4j^ persuadd que les fiefs her^di- 
taires avoient 4te connus dans toute TEurope longtemps avant Charle- 
magne, et cela est bien naturel Bes Herules, des Goths, des Huns, des 
Vandales qui s’en vont de compagnie et de chasse ne sont pas d’humeur 
perdre Papanage qu’ils ont fait des d4pouilles J^ai toujours 4t4 de cette 
opinion Vous I’avez mise au plus grand jour La science et la laison vous 
ont egalement servi Je vous demands pardon, monsieur, de ne vous pas 
ecrire de ma main, mais j’ai soissante et dix ans, je suis malade, et presque 
aveugle Voici de trop fortes raisons J^ai Phonneur d’etre avec Pestime 
la plus respectueuse 

Bes Bailees au pr4s de Geneve, Votre tr4s humble et 

21 mars 1763 tr4s obeissant serviteur, 

Voltaire, gentilhomme de 
la chambre du roi 


A Monsieur le Comte de Polcenigo et Fanne 

Au Ch^tteau de Ferney par Geneve, 
25 mars 1766 

Monsieur, 

Je vous remercie de la seconds consolation que vous me donnez dans mes 
maux et dans ma viellesse Je ne suis pas etonne que vous ayez si bien 
peint le palais de la gloire® Vous avez imitd Pline qui dans les Lettres 
fait une belle description de la maison de campagne On peint toujours 
foit bien les endroits qu’on habite Je regois aussi un petit po4me manu- 
sent de Mr le Comte Kolini ® Je ne sais si mes yeux qui sont affoiblis 


®This reference is, of course, to II tempio della gloria 
** Voltaire has been wilfully misled, foi Comte Holmi is none other than 
Polcenigo himself The poem refen ed to is either II maggto oonoineo or 
La lettiera precipitata, which together with Fra Simone, veil their real 
authorship behind this pseudonym Incidentally, Polcenigo used other 
%oms de plume E g in the Sconmatura estemporanea di stansse 
heinesohe he assumes the name of Annibale d’Hannover Cf ms 171, 
op oit On the other hand, in II Oaffh (ms. 172, op oit ) the authorship 
of which IS not very clear, he chooses to call himself Angelica Janesi. 
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pouront le lire, 3 ’y feroi mes efforts pour avoir un nouveau plaisir Je vous 
pne de lui presenter mes remeicimens et de reeevoir les miens J*ai 
Phonneur d’etre avec toute la reconnaissance, Monsieur, 

Votre tries humMe et tr^s 
obeissant serviteur, 

Voltaire 

Dal Gastello di Ferney-Ginevra, 
28 maggio 1766 

Approffitto deH’oceasione dei paesani de’ vostri contorm, fedeli portatori 
delle vostre letters, per dirvi, 0 signore, che mi son fatto leggere il piccolo 
poema del Sig Conte Nolini, e gli altri in seguito che voi m’avete fatto 
Tonore d’lnviarmi 

lo ho nmarcato in questi leggiadri componimenti eioicomici dei tratti 
graziosi ed originali Vi dir 6 sehiettamente su di essi in due parole che il 
Fiiuli non deve punto invidiare alia Senna ed al Tamigi 1 suoi Boileau e i 
suoi Pope lo sarei felice di potervi assicurare a viva voce della respettosa 
stima, colla quale ho Ponore di essere 

Umil mo e ohbed mo servo, 
Voltaire 

The fiist two letteis are rather non-committal and evasive about 
showering praises upon Polcenigo^s brain-children, while the third 
seems too eulogistic to be taken seriously. Whether this attitude 
rankled in the Count^s bosom, or whether a change of front came 
as the result of a possible religious conversion,^® I do not know. At 
any rate, soon after Voltaire^s death he wrote two uncompli- 
mentaiy epitaphs in which the Frenchman is called a creature of 
the devil who m Hell has found a most worthy resting place. It 
will be of interest to reproduce these verses. 

Sulla tomba VoUer 
Ep%taffio 

Se di tiovar qui credi o passaggier 
L’aride ossa di Volter 
Tu t’lnganni va piU abbasso, 

Che con Palma ie volse Satanasso 

(Ms 282, f 153, op at ) 


^°Tbis may paitly be deduced from the fact that two of his daughteis, 
Teresa and Francesca, took the veil, one of them in 1781, and the other a 
jear or so earlier Of the compositions written by Polcemgo on these 
occasions, which are contained in ms 282 of the Joppi Library 
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Per lo stesBO soggetto 

D'Averno il ministro assai giuhvo, 
len attendeva di Volter Tarrivo, 

E di locarlo nel pi-Ci nobil posto, 

Avea Minosse cogh editti imposto 
Poiche diceva cbe in qnell’ampio regno 
Non v’era alcuno di Voltei pit degno 
Tragico illustre, istorieo imperfetto, 

Filosofo ignorante, empio peifetto Op cit f 153 

Quite amusing is a composition captioned Per la morte d% Bussd^ 
which mdirectly also concerns Voltaire. 

Sdegnossi il gran Russo che pria di Im 
Fatto avesse Volter ne’ regni bui 
Solenne ingresso, ed invoco la morte 
Che tosto il conducesse a quelle porte 
Essa fu pronta, e su quell’ampie soglie 
Satano istesso con Volter Taccoghe. 

Venirgrincontio quei, che i figli loro 
DelVBmtUo educar dietio il lavoro, 

E quei che sovra un pian novello e raro 

La natura dei bruti invidiaro 

Ed in quel giorno si son fatti amici 

Russd e Volter, che pria eran nemici Op ext f 154 


Northwestern Umversxty 


Joseph G. Euoilla 


DEUX LETTEES INEDITES DE FONTENELLE A 
NEWTON 

La Soci4t6 Eoyale de Londres (The Eoyal Society of London for 
Improvmg Natural Knowledge) possede dans ses archives, sous la 
cote M. M. V. 47, 48, deux lettres de Eontenelle k Newton qui, selon 
toute apparence, sont demeur^es medites. Diff6rentes de la lettre 
reproduite par David Brewster dans Memoirs of sir Isaac Newton 
(Edinburgh, 1855, 2 vol., II, 518), elles ne figurent dans aucune 
Edition des Oeuvres completes de Eontenelle et n^ont jamais fait 
non plus, k notre connaissance, Tobjet d^une publication s6par6e. 
Avec la gracieuse permission des autorites de la Society Eoyale, 
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nous les reprodnisons lei comme nne fiche additionnelle an dossier 
des relations mtellectuelles franco-anglaises an debut du XYIII® 
sidcle 

I Monsieur 

Je suis char g6 par TAcad^mie Koyale des Sciences de vous remercier d'un 
Kecueil de differentes pieces de vous, qu’elle a re§u des mams de M le 
Chevalier de Louville^ je vous rends aussi en mon particulier ties humbles 
graces de votre nouvelle ddition des Prmcipes,^ que 3’ai regue de M Taylor ® 
je vous suis d’autant plus obligd de m^avoir honore d’un si beau present, 
que je n^avois aucun droit de m’y attendre je ne le pouvois mdriter tout 
au plus que par I’admiration que j’ai pour tous vos ouvrages, mais elle 
m’est commune avec tout ce qubl y a de gens au monde, qui ont quelque 
teinture de geomdtrie, et il s’en faut meme beaucoup que je sois ass6s 
habile pour vous admirer comme il faudroit j'espere que ma reconnoissance 
suppleera k tout, et je vous supplie d’toe bien peisuadd que je suis avec 
une vdn4ration singuliere, 

Monsieur, 

votre trfes humble et tr^s 
ob4issant serviteur 

fontenelle 

de Pans ce 9 juin 1714 

sec perp de PAc Koy des Sc 

II Monsieur 

LAcad4mie Eoyale des Sciences m’a charge de vous remercier trfes humble- 
ment de la traduction frangoise de votie Optique,* qu^elle regut hier par 
M Varignon,^ vous sav4s ce que toute TEurope savante pense d’un ouvrage 


^Jacques Eugkie d’Allonville, chevalier de Louville (1671-1732), connu 
pour ses travaux astronomiques, membre de TAcad^mie des Sciences (1714), 
entretenait, depuis la paix d’Utrecht, des relations 4pistolaires avec plu 
sieurs savants anglais, en particulier Hans Sloane II fut elu membre de 
la Societe Koyale de Londres, le 9 juin 1715, pendant le s^jour qu’il fit 
en Angleterre pour y observer une 4elipse solan e 
® La seconds Edition, " auction et emendation,” des Ph%loso'p'h%ae natii/raUs 
'principia matJiemaUca, publi4e par Roger Cotes ^ Cambridge en 1713, et 
reimprim4e k Amsterdam en 1714 

® Brook Taylor (1685-1731), math4maticien anglais, disciple de N^ewton, 
avait 4t4 mis en rapports avec TAcaddmie des Sciences par I’lnterm^diaire de 
son ami frangais, Kemond de Monmort 
^La traduction de Coste, publi4e d’abord k Amsterdam (P Humbert, 
2 vol in-12) en 1720, puis rdeditee sous une forme ^‘beaucoup plus correcte 
que la premibre” ^ Pans en 1722 (Montalant, m-4®) 

®Le c414bre mathdmaticien Pierre Varignon (1654-1722), membre de 
PAcad4mie des Sciences depuis 1688, avait 4t4 41u membre de la Soci4t4 
Koyale de Londres le 29 jmllet 1714 
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SI original, si ingenieux, si digne de vous, mais l*Acad4mie, qm vons conte 
pour un de ses membres,® en sent le ni4rite, et le loue avec un interest plus 
particuher je suis 

Monsieur 

votre tr4s humble et tr4s 
obeissant serviteur 

fontenelle 

sec perp de TAc Roy des Sc 

Trouv4s bon, Monsieur, qu’aux remerciemens de P Academic, je joigne aussi 
les miens pour Pexemplaire que j’ai regu de votre part je ne puis ass4s 
vous exprimer combien je sms sensible Phonneur que me fait un homme 
tel que vous, lorsqu’il se souvient de moi d’une mani4re si obligeante 
quand vous ne feries que savoir mon nom j^en serois tr4s glorieux, et con- 
terois pour un extreme bonheur qu’il eust 4t4 jusqu’a vous j’ai 4t4 aussi 
infiniment touch4 de Pa voir trouv4 dans la pi4face de M Coste, il faudra 
done qu’on le connoisse, puisquhl est dans un ouvrage du grand M Newton, 
3 ’en ai une tr4s vive reconnoissance pour M Coste, qui ne pouvoit jamais 
me faire un plus grand honneur, mais je sens aussi que je vous doi beau- 
coup, Monsieur, de ce que vous av4s eu la bont4 d’y consentir 

G. Bonno 

The Umversity of Califorma 


DEYDEN^S USE OF SCUDERY^S ALMAEIDE 

Prefacing his fine edition of Dryden’s The Conquest of Granada ^ 
with a scathing attack on Langbame’s discussion of Scud4ry’s^ 
Almahide (1660-3) as a source of Dryden^s play,^ Mr. Montague 
Summers quotes at length from Part III, Book in, of the English 
translation by J. Phillips.^ Apparently he did not realize that this 
portion of the romance is not Scudery^s at all but that it is the 

® Newton avait 4t4 le premier associ4 4tranger 41u par PAead4mie des 
Sciences au moment de sa r4organisation en 1699 

^Dans sa pr4face Coste loue la clart4 et Pagr4ment des ouvrages de 
Fontenelle 

^ Dry den, the Dramatui Works, m, 9, the Nonesuch Press, London, 1932. 

**My reasons for attributing AlmoMde to Scud4ry rather than to his 
sister are stated in my G-eorges de 8cudiry*s Almahide, now in press, to be 
published by the Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore 

^ An Account of Dngl%sh DramaUok Poets ^ Oxford, 1691, pp. 167 f. 

*^Alm(ih%de or the Captwe Queen, London, 1677 
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creation of Phillips himself. Almahide was left unfinished bj 
Scndery^ evidently the translator added an ending for the purpose 
of satisfymg English readers and m order that his labors in trans- 
lating it might not go unrewarded because of the psjT'chological dis- 
advantage of offering an unfinished work to the public Summers 
does not take into consideration the fact that Dryden^s play^ pro- 
duced m 1670-71, antedates the Phillips translation Dryden, 
therefore, must have made use of the French oiiginal in his minor 
borrowings, for, so far as I know, there was no translation earlier 
than Phillipses This disregard of chronology leads Summers to 
the error of stating that from Almahidej . . Dryden has bor- 

rowed the details of the recognition of Almanzor as his son by the 
Duke of Arcos, when they are about to meet in mortal fray (p 6) . 
As the incident occurs only m Phillipses addition, it would seem to 
me that the translator of Almahide is here indebted to Dryden, This 
supposition is strengthened by the fact that both in Phillips and 
Dryden (p 101), Boabdil makes a last eflEort to save his tottering 
throne by commanding Almahide to send for her lover and beseech 
him to cast his lot with the king against his enemies In Phillips 
the Sultana goes to her lover^s camp in person; in Dryden she 
sends a messenger for him. The endings of both play and novel 
are essentially the same* the king is killed in battle; Almahide 
becomes a Christian and will wed her lover. For these two points 
Dryden is apparently indebted to Las Ouerras civxles de Granada of 
Perez de Hita 

As for the criticisms Summers makes of Langbaine’s work, I find 
that most of those he includes are just. However, I have found 
one minor point in his criticism which is not justified After re- 
ferring to Dryden^s lines in the openmg act of Part I in which the 
latter describes the factions in the city of Granada, he quotes from 
Langbaine : The next four Lmes spoken by the King is {s%c) 

taken from Mussa^s advice in Almaliide, p 6 ” He then comments 
that This reference is simply meanmgless The lines to which 
he is apparently referring are the following : 

Draw up behind the Vwaramhla place; 

Double my guards, these factions I will face, 

And try if all the fury they can bring 

Be proof against the presence of their King, 

I fibad in the ongmal the following advice given by Moussa to 
Boaudilm : 

a 
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Mon sens est done, que V M sorte auecque ses Gardes & qu’elle aille 
faire tomber les Armes des mains k ces Furieux, par la crainte respectueuse, 
qne donne des Sujets reuoltez, la presence de leur Sounerain ® 

Agam attaekmg Langbame’s evidence that the episode of 02myn 
and Benzayda is based on Mile de SeTid^r/s Ilrahim, Summers 
says 

The flight of Ozmyn and Benzayda is certainly not borrowed from Mile 
de Scnd4ry’s Ihrahim, but on the other hand Dryden used to very good 
purpose and vastly improved certain incidents in “ The Sequele of the 
History of Osman and Alibech’’ {Ihrahim, translated by Henry Cogan, 
London, folio, 1652, pp 194-205), Part IV, Book 4® 

In regard to this statement, it shonld he pointed out that Scud4ry 
made use of this episode in his play Axiane and yet again m the 
Almah'ide. In the latter work it appears as the intercalated histoire 
of Abdalla and Fatime (vi, 25811). Therefore, if Dryden made 
use of Almahide at all, there would have been no need for him to 
have gone to Ihralnm for his mspiration since the episode is in- 
cluded in Almahide. 


The Johns Hopkins University 


Jerome W. Schweitzer 


A POETUGUESE ADAPTATION OP LA CALPEBNEDE^S 
FARAMOND 

The influence of La Calpr^nede^s Faramond reached not only 
mto England, Holland, Germany, and Italy,^ but also into Portu- 
gal, where the love story of Eosemonde, Queen of the Cimbrians, 
and Pai amend, reputed founder of the French monarchy, is re- 
peated in the play, A Oonstancia tudo vence^ Lisboa, Dominigos 
Gonsalves, 1786 The debt of this anonymous play to the French 
novel, m its turn indebted to Corneille^s Old, is apparent Many of 
the scenes of the play have parallels in the Old, by circumstance, 
and in Faramond, by design. The similarity in dramatic effect and 

® AlmahidOf i, 36 ® Op oit , p 12 

^Cf Spire Pitou, Jr, La Oalprenbde^s Faramond, Baltimore, The Johns 
Hopkms Press, 1938, pp. 168-172 
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in plot IS clearly seen in the basic situations of all three works. 
The borrowings in the evolved action are striking. There is no 
doubt as to the anonymous Poituguese playwrights familiarity 
with the French novel ^ Proof is furnished as early as the opening 
scenes of the play when it is revealed that Faramundo has slain 
Rozimunda^s brother, Esveno, She swears vengeance Faramundo, 
entering the Cimbrian capital as an ally of the conquering Q-er- 
nando, falls in love with Eozimunda and thereby becomes Q-er- 
nando^s rival. Faiamundo offers himself as a sacrifice to the shades 
of the heroine^s brother. She rejects his offer. In like manner. 
La Calprenede portrays Faramond as the ally of Gondioch in the 
campaign against the Cimbrians. After reaching the capital of 
the invaded nation, the leader of the Franks falls m love with 
Eosemonde, the ob]ect of Gondioch’s affections. Neither author 
troubles to invent a name for the city where the enamouiment takes 
place The Portuguese diamatist changes the name of the rival. 
A more essential difference lies m the fact that Faramundo has 
killed only the bi other of Eozimunda, whereas Faramond is indi- 
rectly responsible for the death of her father as well. Gustavo, the 
father, is alive throughout the play and contributes to many of the 
important scenes. After establishmg the triangle and the accom- 
panying complications, the dramatist develops the love story of 
Clotilde, sister of Faramundo, and Adolfo, brother of Eozimunda 
(i, 2). In the French version, Viridomare, whose brother was 
killed by Faramond, falls in love with Polixene, sister of Para- 
mond. The dramatist has achieved a greater unity by making the 
suitor of Faramundo^s sister the brother of the slain Esveno. This 
unification and the changing of the names are the only departures 
from the original scheme of the novel ® The scene m which Gustavo 
denounces his son for his unfaithfulness is found in the novel.*^ 
Ataulphe is a comparatively unimportant figure m La Calprenede^s 
story, whereas Adolfo is heir to the Cimbrian throne and the suitor 
of Faramundo^s sister m the play.® As in the novel, the heroine 
IS offered by her father as a prize to the man who brmgs in the 
head of Faramond. Torn between love and filial duty, she is re- 

® Since the influence of the C%d on Faramond has already been discussed, 
it IS necessary to indicate only those similarities which exist between the 
novel and the later play Cf 'tHd , pp 63-66 
84 *1, 4, Ihid, p 85 


/Md, p 80 
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luctant either to disobey her father or to renounce her love, Chi- 
mene or Eosemonde might well have offered the following lament 

Entra a honra, e a piedade, 
que a sua dor merece, 
meu coragao afflicto desfalece, 
eu nao posso vingar-me, nem 
me atravo, 
perdoar-lhe nao devo 
Que farei? Que rezolvo’ ® 

Faramundo confronts her in her own capital She does as her 
French counterparts did before her and dismisses her hero with 
the exhortation to defend his life against her rivals and her f ather^s 
hostility . 

Tens reinos vai guardar, vai defendar-te, 
do odio de Gustavo, e dos furores 
dos teuo competidores (n, 4) 

After establishing the villainy of Theobalde, captain of the Cim- 
brian guards in the play and the slain brother of Eosemonde in the 
novel; by revealing his plot to kidnap the heroine with the com- 
plicity of GernandO; her self-appointed champion, the solution to 
all difficulties is presented In the novel, Briomer substitutes his 
own son for the Cimbrian dauphin. Thus, Faramond kills the son 
of Briomer The blood-brother of Eosemonde is not the slain Theo- 
balds but Balamir ^ In the play, Teobalde discloses that the slam 
Esveno was not the brother of Eozimunda but his own son, Chil- 
derico, east as the confidente of Eozimunda, is her real brother. 
Teobalde had made the substitution many years previous when 
Gustavo was away at the wars (iii, 3). The play, like the novel, 
closes on a happy note. The reconciliation in the stage version, 
however, is more complete, for Faramundo pardons Theobaldo and 
Gernando as the curtain drops. 

Spies Pitou, Je. 

Collie of Mount Saint Vincent 


6 


I, 3. 


Op. oit , pp 77-8. 
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LES LIMBES 

The changes in title which Baudelaire^s volume of poems under- 
went before its publication as Les Fleurs du Mai are well known. 
In 1846 Les Lesliennes is announced, ^^pour paraitre prochai- 
nement/^ But m 1848 the Echo des Marchands de vvth promises 
for publication m the following year Les Limbes, poesies par 
Charles Baudelaire/^ and m 1850 and 1851 extracts des Limles 
are published. There seems good reason to think that this would 
have been the definitive title, had it not been for the contretemps 
indicated by M. Crepet in his edition of the Fleurs du Mai the 
publication, announced in the B%bl%ographie de la France m May, 
1852, of Les LimleSj poesies intimes de Georges Durand, recueillies 
et publi6es par son ami Th. V6ron, in-8°.” Baudelaire had of 
necessity to find another title for his volume, and, Asselineau tells 
us, discussed the question lengthily with his friends before de- 
ciding at last on Hyppolite Babou^s suggestion, Les Fleurs du Mai 

Critics, sometimes severe for this final title, have given little 
regret, and less curiosity, to its ill-fated predecessor. M. Crepet 
says, for example . [Le titre] des Limhes^ bien qu^un pen exsangue, 
meme si on lui attnbue ici sa valeur dantesque, lui plaisait proba- 
blement et pour FatmospMre religieuse quhl 6voque, et pour ce quhl 
renferme d^4nigmatique ^ But the title is not, I believe, merely 
a vague allusion Let us turn to Balzac^s Ohef-d'ceuvre inconnu, 
published in 1831, and reprinted, with the addition of important 
passages on the theory of paintmg, in 1837. The close parallel 
between these passages and certam ideas of Delacroix has been 
pointed out,^ and this parallel would hardly fail to attract the 
special notice of Baudelaire, an enthusiastic reader of Balzac. In 
the Chef-d'oeuvre inconnu the old pamter, Brenhofer, pronounces 
these words Oh ! pour voir un moment, une seule fois, la nature 
divme, complete, Tideal enfin, je donnerais toute ma fortune, mais 
jhrais te chercher dans tes limbes, beaut6 celeste ^ Comme OrpMe, 
je descendrais dans Tenfer de Fart pour en ramener la vie ® 
Here are Baudelaire^s Limbes. Not merely the word — ^that he 

^Les Fleurs du Mai, Les Fpaves, Pans, Conard, 1922, pp 301-302 

® See Fosca, F , Les artistes dans les romans de Balzac/’ Bevue crtUque, 
mars 1922, 

® Bonteron et Longnon, (Fuvres completes de HonorS de Balzac, Paris, 
Conard, xxvm (1925), 20 
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might have found m a hundred places — ^but the motif of the volume, 
indicated, less happily perhaps, by the definitive Fleurs du Mai. 

The Balzac passage is at most a pomt of departure ; it is far from 
the tragic mtensity of the Symne d la Beaut e, with its Que tu 
viennes du ciel ou de Tenfer, quhmporte, 0 Beaute ! ” Erenhofer^s 
Beauty is, like Eurydice, a stranger m Hades; Baudelaire^s is a 
familiar there. But Balzac^s passage can hardly have failed to 
catch Baudelaire^s attention, particularly if he read it when he was 
m search of a title. Had circumstances not obliged him to change 
his title, this passage might well have served as epigraph to Les 
Limhes 

Baudelaire^s borrowings in his early years were numerous and 
his debt to Balzac, as has been pomted out more than once in re- 
cent years, is far from negligible. The mere addition of one more 
possible item to this account is in itself of no great significance; 
what does seem to me mterestmg is the evidence that Les Limbes 
was not a somewhat vague and conventional title, but one which 
expressed for Baudelaire, quite as clearly as the not too felicitous 
Fleuis du Mai, the essence of his poetry. 

Margaret Gilman 

Bryn Mawr College 


THE COUETIEES IN HAMLET AND THE WILD DUCK 

In the fifth chapter of the fifth book of Goethe^s Wilhelm Meis- 
ters Lehrjahre, the hero is discussmg with Serlo, the stage man- 
ager, their proposed production of Hamlet Since the number of 
the members of the troupe is quite limited, the casting of the char- 
acters presents considerable difficulty. Serlo proposes that the rSles 
of Eosencrantz and Guildenstern be combmed into one, because in 
this way it would be very simple to save one actor.^ Goethe lets 
Wilhehn continue as foUows: 

^Tbis had been done by the actor who served as Goethe^s model for 
Serlo, Friedrich Ludwig Schroder (1744-1816), who is considered by many 
critics to have been Germany’s greatest actor. He was the first to present 
MamXet on the German stage (1776) and his performances aroused an 
enormous amount of interest His version of Hamlet is reprinted in Alex- 
ander von Weilen, Der erste deutsche Buhnen-Samlet, Wien, 1914. 
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Gott bewalire mich vor solcheii Verkurzungen, die zugleick Sinn und Wir- 
kung aufheben, versetzte Wilhelm Das, was diese beiden Menschen sind 
und tun, kann nicht durch e in e n vorgestellt werden In solchen Kleinig- 
keiten zeigt sich Shakespeares Grosse Dieses leise Auftreten, dieses 
Schmiegen und Biegen, dies Jasagen, Streieheln und Schmeicheln, diese 
Behendigkeit, dieses Schwanzeln, diese Allheit und Leerheit, diese xecht- 
liche Schurkerei, diese Unfahigkeit, wie kann sie durch e i n e n Menschen 
ausgediuckt werden? Es sollten ihier wenigstens ein Dutzend sem, wenn 
man sie haben konnte, denn sie sind bloss in Gesellschaft etwas, sie sind 
die Gesellschaft, und Shakespeare war sehr bescheiden und weise, dass er 
nur zwei solche Reprasentanten auftreten liess Uberdies brauche ich sie 
in meiner Bearbeitung als ein Paar, das mit dem e i n e n, guten, trefiBichen 
Horatio kontrastiert 

When^ in 1884, Ibsen published his ^Y%ld DucTc, he had to pro- 
vide similarly fawning courtiers. They are described as being com- 
parable to the vintages of various yeais by Madame Soerby, as she 
takes a dig at them by saying, chamberlains too require a great deal 
of sun (of court favor) They flatter their hosts, they are, as the 
phrase has it, yes-men , they are eager to fall in with every cur- 
rent convention, they laugh at their superiors’ 3 okes, even those at 
their own expense, while toward their mferiors they show them- 
selves to be mean souls. Whereas Ibsen m his social plays is ex- 
tremely economical regarding the number of characters — Ghosts 
has five characters, Bosmersholm has six. The Master Builder has 
seven, Hedda Gahler has seven — ^for this rfile of courtier he selects 
nine characters, the reason he chose exactly this number was that 
he also wanted to have thirteen at table. The chamberlains are all 
very much alike, representing Society,’^ but three of them are 
mdividualized in the spirit of broad caricature The effect of the 
flabby gentleman, the bald gentleman, the short-sighted gentleman, 
and the six other chamberlains is to present an extremely forcible 
contrast to young Gregers Werle, the unbending, though misguided 
idealist. 

It is well known that Ibsen was familiar with Goethe^s works.^ 
Naturally enough, like many other authors, Ibsen was loath to 

® For Ibsen’s reading and references to Goethe, cf Halvdan Koht, “ Ibsen 
as a Norwegian,” The Nineteenth Century ^ February, 1910, John Paulsen, 
Brmnerungen an EenriJc Ibsen, Berlin, 1907, p. 66, Letter to Georg Brandes 
of Februaiy 11, 1896 — ^not to mention the famous Faust quotation in the 
fourth act of Peer Q-ynt and other allusions 
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acknowledge any “influence” Whether or not he was aware of 
this passage, it is evident that he conforms to it, and as Goethe 
says, m such a minor pomt shows his greatness as a dramatist. 

A. E. ZUCKEE 

The Unwersity of Maryland 


ZU MOEGENSTEENS “STEINOCHS”^ 

Dieses Gedicht ist nicht ohne Kommentar verstandlich. Es 
lautet 

Der Steinochs scliuttelt stumm sem Haupt, 
dass jeder seme Kraft ihm glaubt 
El spiesst dich. plotzlicli auf sem Horn 
und bohrt von hmten dicb bis vorn Weit' 

Der Steinocbs lebt von Berg zu Berg, 
vor ibm wird, was da wandelt, Zwerg 
Er nabrt sicb meist — ^und das ist neu-— 
von menscbhcber Gehirne Heu Web I 

Der Steinocbs ist kern Tier, das stirbt, 
dieweil sem Fleiscb niemals verdirbt 
Denn wir smd Staub, docb er ist Stein* 

Du mocbtest wobl aucb Steinocbs sem? He? 

Leo Spitzer ^ sucht nacli Erklariingen fur Von Berg zn Berg/^ 

menschliclier Gelnrne Hen nnd kem Tier, das stirbt, . . . denn 
. • er ist Stein,” ohne dass er erne befnedigende Losnng findet. 
Obwohl hier sicher die Idee des Ewigen, von der Bntwicklnng 
Unbemhrten, mitspielt, so glanbe ich dock, dass Morgenstern hier 
znnachst nicht eine philosophisehe Idee vorschwebte, sondern, dass 
er an einen ganz bestimmten Stemochs dachte, namlich an den, der 
nber dem Eingang zn den Pleischhallen in Nnrnberg angebracht 
ist, Diese Eigur, deren Horner nnverhaltnismassig gross nnd 
drohend smd, ist m der ersten Strophe ansgezeichnet beschrieben. 
^^Von Berg zn Berg” wird dann erne harmlose Anspielnng anf 
Hnrnberg, nnd Spitzers ^ Vergleich mit Stembock wird nnnotig. 

^ Christian Morgenstern, AUe G-algenUedery Verlag Bruno Cassirer, 
Berlin, 1932 Seite 49 

® Sperber und Spitzer, MoUv und Wort^ 0* B. Eeisland, Leipzig, 1918. 
Seite 70. 
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Fnr die weitere Erklarmig miisseii wir die beiden Hexameter 
betrachten, die nnter der Fignr stehen . 

Omnia habent ortus suaque m crementa sed ecce 
quern cernis nunquam bos fuit hic vitulus 

Ich raocMe sie f olgendermassen ubersetzen : 

Alle tragen in sich Ursprung und Wacbstum, ich. aber, 
den du als Ochsen bier siebst, niemals war icb ein Kalb 

Damit ist die letzte Strophe ohne weiteres erklart Nuu bleibt 
noch das Hen der menschlichen Gehirne Morgenstern dnrfte 
bemerkt haben^ dass der Steinochs seme sehr grosse Popnlantat bei 
der Bevolkemng vielen mehr oder wemger geistvollen Anspieltmgen 
and Witzen verdankt^ die m der Hauptsache anf den Hexametern 
bernhen (z B Welcher Ochse war me em Kalb^ Her Ockse anf 
der Fleischbrncke ^ ) 

Vielleicht gibt diese zwanglose Erklarung anch fur andere, 
ahnliche Gedichte Morgensterns emen SchlnsseL 


l^ew York 


Paul Foechheimeb 


NEW FACTS EBGAEDING OWEN FELTHAM 

Hitherto it has not been known jnst when Owen Feltkam died — 
or where. Eecords of litigation concernmg his estate disclose the 
fact that he died on Febrnary 23, 1667/8, at the London house of 
the Countess Dowager of Thomond m the Strand.^ With a char- 
acteristic piety and modesty Feltham had specified in his will : 

For my Body where it shall fall to Earth I am Content that in that 
Parish there the Trunke bee laid, the sooner after my Decease the better 
m the Church or any where, Where my Executor pleases, With as little 
Ceremony as Decently may bee When the Jewell is gone wee use not to 
be solicitous about the Case.® 


^Public Becord Office, C6/187/115, Thomond vs Feltham and Vyner, 
C5/480/41, Feltham vs Hurt et al These documents, together with 05/ 
480/42, Feltham vs Thomond, corrgborate the belief that in the course of 
service as steward in the Thomond household Feltham became at least 
reasonably wealthy 

® P C C , 46 Hene Perhaps it is worth while to note that Feltham’s 
will was written in his own hand 
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Eeltham^s wishes were fulfilled. The registers of St. Martinis in 
the Fields, the parish in which Feltham died, disclose the fact that 
he was bniied there on February 24th. 

The necessities of legal controversy are likely to preclude any 
generous or even ^ust view of the persons involved It is a striking 
fact, however, that in the documents concerning Feltham which 
have come to my attention he is spoken of invariably with high re- 
spect and even affection The Countess Dowager of Thomond de- 
clares that she believes Feltham ^^was just and ffaithfull . , in all 
. . the affaires this defend^ intrusted him w*^ and shall still soe 
Continue her beleife till shee finds very good reason to the Con- 
trary w®^ shee hopes shee never shall.^^ ® Of a letter bearing on the 
settlement of the Thomond property at Great Billing, Peltham^s 
nephew and namesake observes that ^Hhis Def*® sayd deceased 
Unkle was reputed to be and this Defend* doth beleiue he was a 
man of that Integrity that he would not haue giuen such a thinge 
under his hand unlesse it had been soe.^^ ^ In connection with a 
minor tangle growing out of the settlement of Feltham’s own estate, 
John and Anne Ward testify that they ^^had & doth reteyne very 
good thoughts of and for the said owen feltham Deed ® Still 
further evidence of the trust and esteem accorded to Feltham is re- 
vealed m the will of Barnaby, 6th Earl of Thomond.® Among the 
small guifts answereable to my present Condicon which had beene 
greater accordinge to my affection had my losses and suffennges in 
Ireland beene lesse,’^ he gives ^^to Owen ffeltham ffiftye pounds 
yearelie and dureing his life or Twoe hundred and fiftye pounds in 
money . . besides what Leases [he has] of mme in Ireland.^^ 
Plainly, those who knew Feltham well echoed spontaneously the 
sentiments of Thomas Eandolph : 

Thy life had been 

Pattern enough, had it of all been seen, 

Without a book ^ 

Feltham devoted the greater part of his life to the service of the 
O^Briens In 1669, Henry, 7th Earl of Thomond, declared that 
Feltham had been about forty yeares attendant in y® family/^ ® 

® G5/480/42 « C5 /480 /41. 

* 06/184/117, Thomond vs Feltham. ® P C C , 181 Wootton. 

To Master Feltham, on hts hook of Resolves,^* Foet%oal and Dramatic 
Works, ed W C Hazlitt (London, 1875), n, 674. 

® 06/40/98, Thomond vs» Thomond et al 
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It would seem that he assumed his position with the O^Briens about 
the time of his father^s death m March^ 1632 ® In any case it is 
plain that^ since he was born, probably, in 1602, virtually his entire 
maturity was spent with the O^Briens Such an extended period 
of loyal stewardship goes far toward explammg the pronouncedly 
Eoyalist strain in his writmgs. 

Feed S. Tupper 


The George WasMngton Unvoersity 


CHAPMAN^S FOETUNE WITH WINGED HANDS: 
SUPPLEMENTAEY 

In Modern Language Notes for March, 1937, pp, 190-2, ap- 
peared a note on Chapman's Fortune with Winged Hands, To the 
passages there quoted may be added the following from the Alex- 
andreis of Gualterus de CasteUione (Walter of ChMillon) : 

Vestri [or nostn] fortunam pedibus dixere carentem 
Pennatasque manus et liabeiitem bracbia pingunt. 

Ergo manus si forte tibi porrexerit, alas 
Cornpe, ne rapidis, quando volet, avolet alls 
(Book 8, Migne, Patrologia Latina 209, 549D'650A, Pans, 1855) 

The belief that wmg-feathers grew on the hands and arms of the 
Scythian Fortune is, then, as old as the twelfth century,^ 

Duke University AlLAN* H* GILBERT 


° The date is usually given as 1631, but his son Robert carefully specifies 
Maich — 1 e, March 1631/32 (C2 Charles I, ElO/41, Feltham vs Eeltham), 
Feltham's father and paternal grandfather, both named Thomas, were pros- 
perous small landowners of Suffolk (P C C , 64 Audley; P 0 C, 24 
Sainberbe, C2 James I., P4/47, Feltham vs Codd et al ) Feltham’s 
brother Robert was an attorney of the Court of Chancery and in later 
yeais a resident of Sculthorpe, Norfolk (C2 Charles I, F5/10, Feltham vs 
Joslyn, ihid , F34/49, Feltham Peek et al,, ClO/484/69, Feltham vs 
Bright et al). Apparently Feltham’s second brother, Thomas, was a 
wealthy vintner of Norwich (ClO/51/64, Feltham vs Elliott et al , C8/ 
163/24, Coupledicke vs Feltham et al , C2 Charles I, FlO/41) 

^ For the popularity and influence of the Alecoandreis see Francis P. 
Magoun, The Gests of Kmg Alexander of Macedon, Cambridge, 1929, p 
22, Max Manitius, Gesohiohte der lateimschen Literatur des Mittelaltera 
3 922ff. 
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Walt Whitman as a Critic of Literature, By Maurice 0 John- 
soiT UniYersity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature 
and Criticism, no. 16. Lmcoln. University of Nebraska, 
1938 Pp 73. 

Emerson's Use of the Bible, By Harriet Rougers Ziistk Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies in Language, Literature, and 
Criticism, no 14 Lmcoln University of Nebraska, 1935. 
Pp. 75. 

The Beginnings of the Professional Theatre in Texas By Edward 
G Fletcher University of Texas Bulletin, no. 3621. Austin 
University of Texas, 1936. Pp. 55. 

Chinese Themes in American Verse By William Robert North. 

Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania, 1937 Pp 175. 
Scandinavian Themes in American Fiction, By George Leroy 
White, Jr. Philadelphia University of Pennsylvania, 1937. 
Pp. 231. 

The Spirit of America as Interpreted in the Worhs of Charles Seals- 
field. By William Paul Dallmanh St. Louis * Washington 
University, 1935. Pp. 125. 

Herman Melvilles Oedanicengut Fine Kntische Untersuchung 
seiner weltanschaulichen Oiundideen Von K H. Sukder- 
MANH. Berlm Arthur Collignon, 1937 Pp. 226 RM. 6 

The first two works on the present list are master^s essays of 
unusual competence, directed by Professor Louise Pound Mr. 
Johnson^s study of Whitman as a critic begins with selections from 
the poef s more trenchant observations on a variety of authors and 
then concentrates on his reactions to Shakespeare, Tennyson, Scott, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Burns, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, and Whit- 
tier. The conclusion is that Whitman looked for democratic pur- 
pose in literature as well as artistic excellence Miss Zink^s essay 
on Emerson's use of the Bible gathers together almost all of the 
available material on its subject and offers in Chapter iv an in- 
terestmg study of Emerson's technique of paraphrasing The 
whole work is the first extensive treatment of the subject and is, 
accordingly, of more value to the specialist than good masters' 
essays are apt to be. 
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Professor Fletcher has given m his little pamphlet an accoimt of 
the first theatrical performances m English within the boundaries 
of Texas The first play was performed in the village of Houston 
in June, 1838, by actors who had previously been playing m Mobile 
or Mew Orleans The picture of histiionic attempts up to 1841 is 
pieced in from incomplete data, but is drawn by an experienced 
hand A couple of playbills, a few newspaper notices, a list of 
people connected with the companies in Houston, a partial list of 
plays presented, and a few specimens of verse inspired by the Texas 
Thespians are included as appendices The whole is a splendid 
example of antiquarian labor — ^the kmd of study which is vitally 
necessary if broader surveys of cultural mterests in the States are 
ever to be propeily written 

Chinese Themes in American Terse is a glaring example of a 
doctoral dissertation without suflScient material to carry its author 
beyond collecting details which remain merely details. Com- 
merce, Shipping, and Commodities occupy ten pages, while Chi- 
nese Thought, Literature, and Eeligion,^^ all grouped together, run 
to seventeen all told. The author is, quite properly, interested in 
the development of realism as the nineteenth century piogressed, 
but his observations on even such an important topic are distress- 
ingly unconvincing If the study had been extended beyond 1900 
perhaps the more abundant material would have spared Dr. Morth 
the pains of noting that in American verse Such Chinese varieties 
as Souchong, Imperial, and gunpowder are mentioned in addition 
to those already named.’^ 

Dr. Whitens opus on Scandmavian themes in our fiction has 
profited by Professor A H. Quinn^s extensive knowledge of Ameri- 
can novels His researches, however, have turned up no neglected 
masterpieces, and the study concentrates, so far as there is any 
concentration, on the writings of Ottalie A. Lil^encrantz, O E. 
Bolvaag, H^almar H. Boyesen, WiLla Gather, and Martha Ostenso. 
The method of the study shifts from time to time, and the manner 
of treatment of even the more significant figures varies consider- 
ably. A number of minor works, especially of the twentieth cen- 
tury, are analyzed from the point of view of plot, but no essentially 
important conclusions are drawn from the perusal of a wide assort- 
ment of stories and novels which bear upon the topics ^^The 
Scandinavian SettlemenV^ ^^The Individual Scandmavian,^^ and 

The Scandinavian and the Foreign Scene.” Perhaps the chief 
value in the dissertation other than the outline of American in- 
terest in the Scandmavian lies m its presentation of the literary 
career of Boyesen. 

Dr. Dallmann^s purpose m adding his doctoral researches to the 
studies of Sealsfield already existing was to ferret out from the 
novels, travel books and letters of the German- American fiction- 
writer whatever opmions were expressed about the United States, 
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its institutions, or its characteristics. Passing from a considera- 
tion of Sealsfield^s opinions concerning freedom in America, he 
goes on to popular sovereignty, the problems presented by the In- 
dians, the Negroes and the Unitarians, the lack of intellectual or 
cultural interest on the part of the inhabitants, and other such 
aspects of American civilization as impressed the novelist in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century Since Sealsfield was com- 
paratively a realist this 30 b of rounding up his observations and 
opinions is of considerable value to the social historian. Occa- 
sionally the reports of other observers, like Mrs Trollope and 
Francis Lieber, are included by way of comparison, and frequently 
the opinions of present-day historians are used to substantiate the 
validity of Sealsfield^s remarks. No especial critical insight upon 
Dr Dallmann^s part is evident, and the weakest portion of his 
work, as a result, is a brief chapter on the literary and historical 
significance of Sealsfield, but the study in general is a good appren- 
tice opus — direct, clear, and well-arranged 

Of the several works included in the present review by far the 
most important to the student of American letters is Dr. K. H. 
Sundermann^s treatise on Melville^s ideas The author of Moby- 
DicTc wished to be remembered as a more important person than a 
man who lived among the cannibals.^^ Indeed, his passion for 
metaphysical discussion may be said to have wrecked his career as 
a novelist. As a consequence the study of his ideas is of much 
greater significance than might ordinarily seem to be the case with 
a novelist of the Eomantic school. But the difficulties of extricat- 
ing from the speeches of characters the true sentiments of their 
creator are tremendous Moreover, Dr. Sundermann does not 
spare himself in ranging the whole gamut of Melville^s opinions, 
from literary theory, political philosophy, and social ethics, to 
metaphysics and religion. 

By all odds the most important part of this work is the discus- 
sion of Melville^s religion, which is well considered and complete. 
As a result of Dr. Sundermann^s recognition of the central place 
of religious views in the novelist’s store of ideas he gives us for 
the first time in print a complete analysis of Glarel, a work which 
with Mard% and Moby-Dich appears to be the chief pabulum for the 
investigation of Melville’s ideas. The section on the philosophical 
elements is of less consequence largely because Melville was no 
philosopher, but, if the details are disappointmg, and very occa- 
sionally inaccurate, the conclusions drawn from them are wise and 
illummatmg. Perhaps MelviUe’s equipment as a critical, political, 
or economic theorist was even less than his endowment as a phi- 
losopher, and so the analysis of the statements in his novels m these 
fields is perforce even less satisfying. A special section on Mel- 
ville and German philosophy, which might be considered to have 
weight because of Dr. Sundermann’s background, is again pro- 
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ductive of a barren yield. Melville really had little acquaintance 
with the Germans. 

Other than the limitations natural to any attempt to extract 
philosophy fiom fiction — even philosophical fiction — ^the chief weak- 
ness of this study is its dependence upon the frail foundations of 
Melville scholarship erected by Eaymond Weaver and especially 
Lewis Mumford Dr Sundermann avoids the pseudo-Freudian 
interpretations of these two biographers but has not altogether 
escaped their proneness to consider Melville^s novels primarily as 
autobiography. Nevertheless, this is a veiy valuable work — the 
most scholarly volume on Melville now m print. 

Clarence Gohdes 

Duke JJn%vers%ty 


The Tragedy of Hamlet a Critical Edition of the Second Quaito^ 
IGOJf. By Thomas Marc Parrott and Hardin Craio. 
Princeton University Press, 1938. Pp. x -f* 250. $3.50. 

To offer ^Hhe intelligent reader a better idea of what Shake- 
speare wrote than the badly printed Q 2 with its errors, misunder- 
standings, and omissions is the avowed purpose of Professor Par- 
rott and Professor Craig in this critical edition of the genuine 
text.^^ Believing, with ample justification, that Q 2 better than 
any other version represents Hamlet as Shakespeare finally wrote 
but, like Professor Dover Wilson and others, blaming its occa- 
sional aesthetic inferiority on the much-maligned compositor, and, 
to a certain extent, on Shakespeare^s none of the best handwrit- 
ing, the editors have given us a text not so eclectic as that of Dr 
Wilson, but one none the less open to some of the same charges of 
inconsistency as the New Cambridge Hamlet, Such charges are, 
however, easy to level, and as easy to demonstrate , precisely where 
to draw the Ime between aesthetic preference (which can some- 
times be very mgeniously justified on bibliographical grounds) and 
what the text says is one of the greatest difficulties of editorship. 
It IS obvious that the present editors have given the matter much 
more careful consideration than did Dr Wilson, an adept at the art 
of eating cake and having it, whose stimulating and provocative 
edition, avowedly based on Q 2, is about as eclectic as an edition 
well can be. 

It is one of the mysteries of Shakespearean scholarship that, 
though Q 2 of Hamlet is now pretty generally agreed to be the 
text closest to Shakespeare, the true and perfect Coppie,^^ no one 
seems really to like it well enough to stick to it when a favorite 
emendation will make better sense out of what is already good sense, 
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e. g, the emendation of Irowes to bmues (Wilson emends on 
equally sound bibliographical grounds to brawls) m in, in, 7 : 

Hazerd so neei^s as doth homely grow 

Out of his biowes, 

a reading which Parrott and Craig, as well as Wilson, consider non- 
sensical Nonsensical is, however, too strong a word, inasmuch as 
Shakespeare is full of references to thieatenmg brows {vide 
Schmidt’s Lexicon^ cf. also Hamlet, i, ii, 3-4 ^^our whole King- 
dome/ To be contracted m one browe of woe”). The Q 2 line 
may well be metonymy, implying menacing, lowering, scowling 
aspect 

A few more examples will suffice to illustrate some of the dangers 
which must inevitably beset any endeavor to get back of the com- 
positor and corrector to the copy In i, ii, 105, Q 2 has the not 
impreeedented spelling course (for the more usual corse). The 
present editois, though perfectly aware that the same spelling ap- 
pears in the third quarto of Richard III (i, n, 33), alongside corse 
and coarse, believe that the Q 2 spelling in Hamlet shows the u for 
a misprint, and print P coarse, 

Q 2 wary in i, ii, 133 is likewise regarded as a printer’s error, 
though a perfectly good phonological explanation of this spelling 
for weary is possible Indeed, there is very good reason to believe, 
on the basis of many comparatively unusual though astonishingly 
apt spellings, that Shakespeare was very frequently phonetic and, 
to a somewhat lesser extent, analogical in his spelling, and I be- 
lieve that the Q 2 compositor (on p 46 of the volume under re- 
view he IS, though conscientious,” unskilled, ignorant, and work- 
ing under pressure ”, on p 48 he is a not unintelligent worker ”) 
has, through his very mexperience — ^luckily for us — set up a great 
many of these phonetic and analogical spellings precisely as he saw 
them in his copy that is to say, dolt as he very probably was, he 
has given some of us a closer, more intimate view of Shakespeare 
by reason of his slavishness m followmg his copy than we might 
otherwise have. 

The Q 2 and P. line Breathing like sanctified and pious 
bonds ” (i. 111 , 130) has been accepted by Wilson, who asks, referring 
to Theobald’s emendation, What is a pious bawd ^ ” The present 
editors answer this question quite satisfactorily, if it need an an 
swer, and accept the Theobald emendation, at the same time re^ect- 
mg a reading of the two best texts which makes perfectly good 
sense — ^though not so neat, of course, as the emendation which they 
accept. Likewise, in ni, iv, 162 (" Of habits deuill ”) the editors, 
this time followmg Wilson, accept another Theobald emendation 
{‘^ Of habits euill”), though the comparatively unemancipated edi- 
tors of the Globe were content to follow Q. 2. 

It IS difficult to agree that Qq. cost in the Ime " And with such 
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dayly cost of brazon Cannon (i, i, 73) is '^probably a misprint 
for cast The reading of the two earliest texts makes good sense 
if we take the word to mean expense also, the word may well be 
a Yariant spelling of cast, reflecting, not a compositor^s o/a error, 
but an Elizabethan confusion between the sounds designated by 
those letters reflectmg itself in Shakespeare^s spelling In any case 
it would seem that, with both early texts in agreement, an edition 
of Q 2 should print cost^ with the aesthetic preference for cast rele- 
gated to a footnote 

Professor Parrott and Professor Craig have, however, performed 
a real service m bringing their editorial experience and great 
familiarity with Elizabethan idiom to the task of preparmg a criti- 
cal edition of this most fascinating of plays They have, unlike 
their most recent piedecessor, admitted to tbeir text comparativelv 
few of the aesthetic preferences which make the ITew Cambridge 
Hamlet so largely a reflection of its editoPs literary tastes. 


The TJmvers^ty of Maryland 


Thomas Pyles 


The Mu TOT for Magistrates. Edited from Origmal Texts by Lilt 
B. Campbell Cambridge, England University Press, ITew 
York Macmillan, 1938. Pp. vii+S^^* $1^* 

The title of Professor CampbelTs book leads one to expect a re- 
print based upon all the sixteenth-century editions of the Mirror 
for Magistrates, Haslewood in 1815 issued such a reprint, though 
not very accurately, and his work, based upon the edition of 1587, 
contains some eighty-six tragedies, while for good measure he also 
includes Niccols^ 1609-1610 edition, thus bringing the total up to 
nmety-six tragedies, plus inductions, prose Imks, and so on. Miss 
Campbell, who knows moie about the Mirror than any other livmg 
scholar, unquestionably had good reasons (one reason must have 
been the enormous expense of prmtmg) for confining her reprint 
to what she calls ^^the original Mirror, But it is not unlikely 
that users of her book unfamiliar with Haslewood or the Eliza- 
bethan editions will get the impression that her thirty-three tragedies 
represent everything contained in the various Elizabethan Mirrors, 
One could wish that she had stated her editorial aims more 
clearly. What she says is, Since the publication of the Mirror 
was progressive and cumulative, it was decided to use as basic texts 
for this edition the first extant prmted text of every part of the 
work, and to collate later editions of these parts with the original 
texts (p. 4), and The earliest prmted text of each part of the 
Mirror has been reprmted and later texts collated with this earliest 
surviving text^^ (p. 58). These statements, like the title, may 

4 
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easily make readers believe that they have before them a complete 
reprint of all the tiagedies m all the sixteenth-century editions 
Without clearly definmg ^^the original Mirror'' she omits the 
tragedies in the editions of John Higgins (1574, 1575), Thomas 
Bleneihasset (1578), and Eichard Niccols (1609-1610) Of course 
there is some reason for excluding Blenerhasset, eveiy reason for 
omitting Niccols, but Higgins^ tragedies were reprinted m the 
1587 Mirror, and here are ignored, despite the statement (p 4) 
that additions to the original Mirroi [of 1559], made in 1563, m 
1578, and in 1587 are reprinted Furthermore, the Introduction 
gives sketchy and inadequate details about the contents and author- 
ship of the omitted editions, which are not even mentioned in the 
Appendix desciibing ^^the Huntington Library Copies of the 
Texts/^ There is nothing sacred about ^^the original Mirror 
the imitative continuations of Higgins, Bleneihasset, and even 
Niccols have about as much interest for students as have any 
original of 1559, 1563, 1578, or 1587, and they furnish striking 
proof of the popularity and influence of ^‘the original Mirror^’ 
However cogent the reasons for this abbreviated editing, the fact 
remains that it does not supersede, as it should have done, Hasle- 
wood^s century-old book or W, F Trenches 1898 study Students 
must continue to go to them for texts and important information 
that Miss Campbell has had to omit. 

Perhaps it was too much to hope that any editor or publisher 
could afford the time and money necessary for an up-to-date Hasle- 
wood. Dismissing vain — and seemingly impertinent — comments 
on what Miss Campbell has not done, one cannot be too grateful 
for her work. To be sure, there are a few slips (like the three 
trifling errors in the footnotes on the very first page of the Intro- 
duction), while in the texts and collations needless brackets for 
Ime numbers injure the looks of otherwise beautiful pages. Then, 
too, her insistence that the Mirror is practically unknown and 
unread is exaggerated, as is proved by her own abundant refer- 
ences to books and articles dealmg with the Mirror, as well as by 
special studies (like the theses of Hugo Zimmermann, James 
Davies, Georg Kartzke, Hanna Steiner) that she had no occasion 
to mention But only an ungenerous, crabbed reviewer could fail 
to recognize the new and valuable material which the excessively 
modest Introduction sets forth or could deny praise to the meti- 
culous accuracy with which the texts of the tragedies and the 
variant readings are reproduced. Bditmg such texts is a tiresome 
and arduous 30b. Miss Campbell herself should undertake the fur- 
ther work on the problems of the Mirror that her Introduction 
calls desirable. She deserves the credit for it — and the fun. 


Sarvard VmDwsvty 


Htdir E. EoLLiisrs 
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CavaUer Drama, an Historical and Critical Supplement to the Study 
of the Elizalethan and Restoration Stage By Alfbed Har- 
BAGE. New York Modern Language Association of America, 
1936 Pp X + 302 $2.50. 

Mr Harbage believes that one can establish a species of Cavalier 
plays, separate and distinct from the ordinary post-Pleteherian 
diama This genre is defined as a schematic dramatization of the 
action of Greek romance, peopled by Platonics who deliver them- 
selves of nndramatic essays, written in a florid cadenced prose, 
feministic in tendency, grave and refined in tone. . We may call 
the type a heroical but precieuse tragicomedy of anagnorisis,^^ 
(P 41.) 

These Cavalier plays are not unlike the work of Fletcher and his 
followers, but distinctions may he drawn between the two groups. 
Fletcher and his professional successors are neither precious nor 
feminist In the amateur efforts of the Cavalier, precious charac- 
teristics are present to a marked degree ; upon occasion the action 
comes to a full stop while the characters discuss fine feelings. 
Women assume a greater importance. They become the center of 
interest, about which the action revolves. Even the titles reflect 
the change — Aglaura, Claricilla, Bosania This femmism explains 
their almost nniform freedom from ribaldry and coarseness tinder 
Queen Henrietta's leadership the court was being refined, and the 
court plays reflect the trend. The Cavalier hero, unlike the lily- 
livered heroes of Fletcher, takes on the stature which accompanies 
heroic valor. The heroine is virtuous first, a woman second. Only 
in the common use of romantic-type plot material and m the ir- 
regularity of the blank verse do the two schools of writers resemble 
each other, and the blank verse of a Fletcher or a Shirley differs 
greatly from the rhythmic language of a Carlell or a Suckling. 
Mr Harbage seems correct in his contention Indeed, he might well 
have gone further. These Cavalier dramas are not only of a dif- 
ferent genre, they were written from a new, although as yet un- 
announced aesthetic point of view Fletcher and his followers wrote 
with the old end in mmd. A tragedy appealed to deep emotions of 
grief, of horror, of pity. Even m the decadence of Jacobean 
drama this holds true. These plays of the courtiers had a different 
purpose ; the audience came to admire, m the old sense of the word 
A later generation was to expound the doctrine of admiration, but 
the Cavalier audience, no less than that of the sixties and seventies, 
was prepared to marvel at the bravery of the hero and to wonder at 
the virtuous sentiments of the herome. 

It follows that Mr, Harbage is not one of those who minimize 
the importance of the native tradition in favor of continental 
influence in the development of the heroic tragedy of the Eestora- 
tion. His analysis of the pre-Restoration drama indicates that the 
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major characteristics of the later plays were present m the work of 
the mid“Centnry Cavaliers The same story materials were em- 
ployed by the writers of both generations There is not a theme, 
m fact scarcely an incident, m the heroic plays which had not been 
utilized in the drama of the three precedmg decades, not once but 
many times (P 52 ) Upon occasion, the Eestoration authors 
borrowed directly from their English predecessors The heroic 
ideals of virtue and valor were not new to the later dramatists, 
the Preface to Gondii ert is as easily traceable to native Eng- 

lish theory as to that of the continent (P 55 ) Enough passages 
are quoted to prove that the typical rant of the heioic play is to be 
found m the Caroline ancestor Heroic love was no innovation, 
for the love encounters of Carlell and Cartwright are those of Orrery 
and Dryden minus rime Eime itself was used before The Siege 
of Rhodes , Quarles, Pane, Sucklmg, and others fell into rime oc- 
casionally, and George Cartwrighfs Heroic Lover (printed m 1661, 
although written earlier) is in couplets throughout Nowhere 
except in the obseivance of the unities, when they were observed, 
were the Eestoration writers indebted chiefly to the French Mr. 
Harbage concludes that there can be no question of the continuity 
of seventeenth-century dramatic tradition, Eestoration plays are 
more like the Cavalier plays than they are like those of any period 
m any other nation , they are essentially a home grown product 
(P 69) 

Part two of Mr. Harbage^s book is a survey of the drama from 
Walter Montague^s Shepherd's Paradise of 1632-33 to the plays of 
Orrery and the Howards Detailed analyses of most of the plays 
of the time are mcluded, these are intended to be a substitute for 
readmg, because so many of the plays are not available The 
section IS necessarily encyclopedic, and seems complete. A valuable 
play list IS appended to the volume, givmg the date of composition 
or production, date of printmg, and authorship of all plays, 
masques, and pageants of the period The notes, which provide a 
running bibliography, are collected at the end of each chapter , as 
always, this causes some mconvenience to the reader There is 
an mdex. 

Pletohee Heistdeesoe- 

Madison, Wisconsin 


David Garrick, Dramatist. By Elizabeth P. Stein. New Tork: 
The Modem Language Association of America, 1938. (Eevolv- 
mg Pund Senes, Tii ) Pp. xx + 315. $3 50. 

In this critical study of the plays of David Garrick, the author 
sets out to establish three points • “ (1) the merit of these pieces. 
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(2) the dramatist^s contribution to the dramatic literature of the 
period, (3) and his own position m the history of the drama/^ 
In so doing she has examined twenty-one of Garrick^s plays, 
describing them in detail and commenting upon interesting or 
unusual circumstances of their composition, presentation, and 
reception Extensire use has been made of the yaluable M8, 
Dianes of the Drury Lane Theatre (in the Polger Shakespeare 
Library), the records kept by the prompters, most interesting and 
most full after William Hopkins became prompter about 1760 
Miss Stem finds great merit in many of Garrick^s little comedies 
and superlative merit m The Clandeshne Marriage Her exami- 
nation of the plays leads her to place Garrick in the classic tra- 
dition of English comedy, she finds that he strove to keep alive the 
genume comic spirit of Shakespeare and of the Restoration play- 
wrights in opposition to the prevailing sentimentality of his 
contemporaries One might differ with her on individual points 
or object to her appraisal of particular pieces, but in general her 
evidence supports her contention that Garrick^s plays are not 
negligible trifles On the third point, Garrick^s position in the 
history of drama, it is concluded that After Sheridan and Gold- 
smith, . . the third important dramatist of the period is David 

Gainck.” 

As Garrick^s title to this position depends largely upon the 
extent of his responsibility for the excellencies of The Clandestine 
Marriage, Miss Stem has reviewed the external evidence of author- 
ship and reinterpreted it m the light of a careful examination of 
the play m comparison with the other works of Colman and Gar- 
rick. Her meticulous study leads to the conclusion that this 
splendid comedy is predominately Garnck^s play.^^ On the whole, 
the notable resemblances m situations, characters, and dialogue 
of The Clandestine Marriage to Garnck^s acknowledged works 
convmce one that the case is fairly well proved. 

But it IS not on this comedy alone that GamcFs position is 
assigned, and m attempting to arouse an mterest on GarricFs 
other pieces equal to her own, the author is not altogether suc- 
cessful About most of the other plays, little can be said, so the 
discussion becomes detailed abstracts of plots and ingenious point- 
ing of resemblances to possible sources of mspiration Garrick 
knew many plays, English and Erench, and he used them freely 
to concoct his own. His genius was, as Miss Stein says, eclectic 

He had,^^ she remarks, an uncanny sense for detecting situ- 
ations which would make good theatre, and with the skill of a 
master craftsman, he welded these together into extremely divert- 
ing and effective plays.^^ That is to say, Garrick^s works are in 
general adaptations If this is so, there are many plays that might 
be considered Garrick^s as justly as the twenty-one selected for 
this discussion. It is, perhaps, impossible to establish the corpus 
of Garrick^s revisions and alterations. But what about Kell/s 
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False Delicacy^ If it is true that Gairick contributed to that 
play the characters of Cecil and Mrs. Harley, he must have 
re-written Nellyas original, for as the play now stands, if it lacked 
these two characters it would be almost without beginning and 
entirely without end Sub]ected to the sort of analysis that Miss 
Stem has given to The Clandeshne Marnage it might yield results 
almost as interesting. Furthermore, why is The Institution of the 
Garter not taken up with the other spectacular pieces, such as 
Oymon and The Jubilee^ It represents the same technique; and, 
though adapted from Gilbert West (as was Oymon from Dryden), 
it is as much Garrick^s as are the translations from the French. 
And IS it quite fair to ignoie the adapted tragedies? Though 
all will agree that GaincFs talent m writing as m actmg was 
greater in comedy, he did adapt (or restore) Romeo and Juliet, 
revising Otway^s, not Shakespeare^s, last act, and he altered 
Cymbdine and Hamlet and Southerners The Fatal Marnage. 
To neglect these adaptations is, perhaps, to give only one side of 
the picture. 

Miss Stem’s book suffers from careless editing In the first 
paragraph of Chapter I, it is stated that by acting surreptitiously 
at the beginning of his career Garrick ran the risk of being fined 
fifty pounds under the Licensing Act of 1737 This act forbade 
the performing of any new play that had not been licensed, 
Garrick was acting in an old play, — in an illegitimate theatre, it 
IS true, but one that was evading the prohibition by giving an 
ostensibly free ezhibition between the parts of a concert” of 
music. On the same page (p 3) it is stated, ^^But no law pro- 
hibiting such plays [as the The Historical Register and The Beg- 
gar's Opera'] was definitely put into operation until Fielding’s 
defamatory farces had forced the enactment of such a decree.” 
The point is not at all essential to Miss Stein’s study, but this 
statement is slightly misleading It has been well known that the 
Lord Chamberlain had long exercised the power to halt perform- 
ance of objectionable pieces, and he had prevented the appearance 
of Gay’s Polly only ten years or so before Garrick’s debut.^ On 
page 7 the Duke of Grafton is called Lord Grafton,” and on page 
11 (and in the index) Henry Bate is called Bates.” On the 
point of the casting of Lethe (p 34) it might be worth while to 
note that the Drury Lane playbills do not show that Garrick 
ever acted the Drunken Man, though Stephen Jones does list 
him among the characters acted by Garrick. In the season 1748- 

^ See, for example, Arthur T White, “ The Office of Bevels and Dramatic 
Censorship During the Bestoration Period,’* Western Reserve XJmversiiy 
BuUeUn, n s xxxiv, no 13 (Sept 15, 1931), pp 5-45 Two other studies 
of related matters have appeared since Miss Stein’s hook went to press 
They are Alfred Jackson, “The Stage and the Authorities, 1700-1714,” 
REB f xrv (1938), 53'-62, and P J. Orean, “The Stage Licensing Act of 
1737,” MP., XKXV (1938), 239-255 
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1749 Garrick played the Poet and the Frenchman; Yates played 
the Drunken Man Moreover^ Garrick^s parts were taken by 
various members of the company, and Garrick himself seldom 
appeared in the piece between 1750 and 1756, when Lord Chalk- 
stone was added to the dramatis personae In comparing The 
Male Coquette to The Provo¥d Wife (p 52), the reference to 
Sir John Brute in woman^s clothes shows that the version used is 
not Vanbrugh^s original but the revision of 1725 Concerning the 
reception of Nech or Nothing, GenesPs statement that it '‘^was 
abandoned after seven or eight performances (p. 95) is allowed to 
stand. Actually, the piece was performed eleven times in the season 
1766-1767 and seven times in 1773-1774 The reasons given on 
page 133 are not sufficient to prove the contention that the Hunting- 
ton Library manuscript of The Jubilee was the Drury Lane copy. 
It IS 3 ust as likely that it was the Licenser’s copy, got somehow by 
Kemble from Larpent But to argue the point would take more 
space than is available here. On page 155 is the assumption that on 
the retirement of Weston, Parsons probably ” acted the part of 
Dozey in May Day It could have been discovered from the playbills 
that the part was acted by Waldron, if it was worth while to men- 
tion the fact at all Eeference to playbills or to advertisements, in 
newspapers, instead of entire reliance on the prompter’s diaries 
and Genest, would have prevented also the futile speculations 
about conditions surrounding the delivery of the mterlude-enter- 
tainment Linco's Travels (pp 165-166) 

Slight though they are individually, these and other errors and 
inadequacies detract from the value of the work. Though few 
books get to the public without flaws, in this case the services of 
an informed copy-reader would have saved the author and the 
publishers some embarrassment. 

Dougalb MaoMillak 

The XJnvoers%ty of North CaroUna 


The Philosophy of Rhetoric, By I. A Eiohakds. New York 
Oxford University Press Pp. 138. $1.75. 

Mr. Eichards has long concerned himself with the meaning of 
meanmg, and particularly with the implications of his studies for 
criticism and literary interpretation This present volume, the 
Mary Flexner Lectures, delivered at Bryn Mawr in 1936, is con- 
cerned with rhetoric, the new rhetoric, which, he declares, should 
be a study of misunderstanding and its remedies ” His interest is 
thus both theoretic and practical With the older rhetoric he has 
little sympathy, regardmg it as primarily a body of prudential 
rules for the furtherance of effective dispute. The older rhetoric, 
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furthermore, is interested in large-scale disposals of meaning rather 
than in a moie minute mTestigation of the structure of the mean- 
ings with which discourse is composed Eichards is interested in 
the question ' how do words work in discourse ? The true results 
of the inquiry are to be tested pragmatically 

To forestall the suggestion that failure in communication may 
result from confusion of ideas, he declares his belief in the central 
importance of words both for concepts and experience. 

Indeed, an idea or a notion, like the physicist’s ultimate particles and 
rays, is only known by wbat it does Apart from its dress or other signs 
it IS not identifiable (P 5) 

Words are the meeting points at which regions of experience which can 
never combine in sensation or intuition, come together (P 131) 

One of the principal ob 3 ects of attack is proper meaning 
superstition^^ Only in scientific language where concepts and 
definable universals are the sub]ects, do meanings achieve any 
degree of stability; in other forms of discourse, most of all in 
poetry, the meanings of words are functions of their contexts, 
being variable and multiple In his endeavor to emphasize the 
fluidity of meaning, Eichards, if he is correct, makes one cease to 
wonder at loss m communication , one doubts its possibility at all. 
Bor if the meaning of a word is in every instance determined by a 
particular context, and if each previous context was similarly 
unique, how is communication, certainly dependent in some measure 
upon recurrent significations, achievable? Is not connotation pos- 
sible only where there is denotation? 

But successful communication, he contends, is not to be achieved 
by reducing all discourse to the stable, neutral,” character of 
scientific language; that is neither possible nor desirable The 
mevitable shifts of meaning in all interesting discussion are the 
source of power m language. 

The remedy as not to resist these shifts hut to learn to follow them 
They recur in the same forms with different words, they have similar 
plans and common patterns, which experience enables us to observe and 
obey in practice — sometimes with a skilful ease which seems amazing 
when we examine it Even now, if we could take systematic cog- 

nizance of even a small part of the shifts we fleetingly observe, the 
effect would be like that of introducing the multiplication table to calcu- 
lators who just happened to know the working of a few sums and no 
others And with such a clarification, such a translation of our skills 
mto comprehension, a new era of human understanding and co-operation 
m thinking would be at hand (P 73) 

Unfortunately we are not enlightened as to the pattern of shifts 
by which desirable ambiguity becomes systematic clarity. The 
new era of understanding must wait, (Stuart Chase is hot on the 
trail ) 

The philosophic basis of his theorem — ^^^what a word means is 
the missmg parts of the contexts from which it draws its dele- 
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gated efScaey" — ^is most difficult to follo-w, for whereas “ context” 
has the usual meaning m the last four chapters, m Chapter Two 
he uses “context” m a special sense. 

Now for the sense of ‘context’ Most generally it is a name for a 
whole cluster of events that recur together — ^including the required 
conditions as well as whatever we may pick out as cause or effect But 
the modes of causal recurrence on which meaning depends are peculiar 
through that delegated efficacy I have been talking about In these 
contexts one item — typically a word — stakes over the duties of parts 
which can then be omitted from the reeunence There is thus an 
abridgement of the context only shown in the behavior of living things, 
and most extensively and drastically shown by man When this abridge- 
ment happens, what the sign or word — ^the item with these delegated 
powers — ^means is the missing parts of the context (P 34) 

Nor does the literary context of this chapter, or of the whole book, 
make this clear. He is, apparently, applymg to language study the 
philosophy of organism 

The practical conclusions drawn are chiefly negative in character, 
errors for the critic and reader to avoid. The advice is sound, 
the illustrations of critical follies are excellent, the examples of 
rich connotative interpretations are brilliant The discussion of 
metaphor as a fundamental principle of language is particularly 
illuminating, giving us helpful terminology and a new realization 
of the subtle interammation of the tenor and vehicle One 
is slightly troubled, however, to learn that bread ” may be meta- 
phorical for house ” since housel " may mean little house.^^ 
It IS a pity he did not look up the etymology of housel in the NED. 

The writer does raise intriguing questions, and gives us pru- 
dential admonitions which only the unwary will disregard. 

Clifpoki) P. Lyons 

The University of Florida 


Ir'ish and Norse Traditions about the Battle of Clontarf, By 
Albeettjs Johannes Goebheer. Haarlem H. D. Tjeenk 
Willmk & Zoon V. 1938. Pp. xm, 124. 

This dissertation takes up for scrutiny the difficult, but fasci- 
nating question of inter-relationship between the Irish and the 
Icelandic literature concerning the battle of Clontarf (1014). Both 
traditions have been studied before, to be sure, but not by specialists 
thoroughly acquainted with both literatures 

G begins by a study of the Irish tradition, whose chief exponent 
IS Gogadh Gaedhel re Gallaibh, ^^The War of the Irish with the 
Poreigners,^^ a (semi-) historical work from the first half of the 
12th century G, discusses its MSS and its place in Irish literary 
history, showing that it was a popular work, which influenced more 
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or less all later treatments of the matter, whethei m verse or prose 
Of these derivative works G* gives one 18th century poem, printed 
here for the first time (with English translation) By comparison 
with older Irish annals, especially the Ulster Annals, contemporary 
with the events of Brian^s life, G. shows that the Oogadh is partly 
based on annalistic records, partly on oral tradition, parallels to 
which can be found not only in the Icelandic lecords, but also in 
English sources (Beda, Asserts Life of Alfred, and Gesta Her- 
ward%) In view of the fact that King Brian^s sufferings during 
his guerilla warfare against the Norsemen are described in much 
the same fashion as Alfred^s troubles under the similar circum- 
stances of an earlier day, one feels tempted to ask, whether the 
story of the patriotic Alfred, m literary or oral form, might not 
have given the author of the Oogadh his fundamental point of view 
of Brian as the defender of the Irish against the Norsemen But 
though G often refers to the political point of view^^ of the 
Oogadh, as obscuring actual history, he never attempts to explain 
its causes 

G polemizes against modern writers of Irish history who, pre- 
sumably led astray by the patiiotic attitude of the Oogadh as well 
as through misinterpretations of the Icelandic texts, have regarded 
the Battle of Clontarf either as a decisive blow to the Norse in- 
vaders, or to Paganism The status of the Norsemen in Ireland, 
G argues, was definitely not affected by it, they fought on both 
sides. In reality the battle was one of many fought by Irish kings 
aspirmg to the overlordship of the whole island. By tradition the 
title of high-king belonged to the Kings of Tara, but their actual 
power was not always commensurate with their claim King Brian 
was de facto lord of Ireland, but he was not of the Tara stock 
Aftei his death Kmg Maelshechlainn of Tara resumed the high- 
kmgship 

In his treatment of the Icelandic sources G. follows chiefly the 
views of E 0 Sveinsson (m Urn Njdlu 1933). Like BOS and 
others, G. assumes a *Brjms saga, from around 1200, utilized in 
Njala and porstans saga Siduhallssonar. But unlike BOS, he 
argues that Darradar-ljod can have had no place in this ^Brjdns s 
His reasons are, partly (p. xiii) that Harr , being pagan in char- 
acter, constitutes a foreign element m the Christian "^Br^jdns s , 
partly that Darr. contradicts the events as represented m '^Br^dns s*, 
since the poem presents the Norsemen as victorious (p. 74 ff.). 
Neither of these reasons seems conclusive to me. The poem Darr. 
IB part and parcel of a portent, a vision, appearing on the day of 
the battle to a man m Katanes (Caithness), a similar event also 
happenmg to a man in the Faroe Islands. This portent, with the 
poem, IS (in Njala, our only source) put at the head of a list of 
wonders, less formidable, perhaps, but one of them at least as 
heathen m character as the Darr.-vision. I refer to the mysterious 
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disappearance of Hdrekr, which 6 finds quite appropriate as an 
Irish folklore element in ‘^Bijdns s. 

But though I can see no valid reason why the author of ^Brjdns 
s should not utilize the pagan Dairadar-l]6S m his saga, I quite 
agree with 6. as to the unmistakably Irish origin of the motif com- 
plex in this remarkable poem 

In conclusion let it be said that this dissertation seems to be a 
solid piece of work not to be overlooked by those who are interested 
m Irish or Icelandic literature and folklore. 

StesIn Einaessost 

The Johns Hopkins University 


Beowulf The Monsters and the Cnhcs. By J E. E. Tolkien"* 
(Sir Israel Gollancz Memorial Lecture, British Academy, 
1936. From the Proceedings of the British Academy, VoL 
xxii ) London Humphrey Mihord Pp. 53 3s. 

In the title of this lecture, I fear, there is a slight suggestion that 
may lead critics to hesitate before saymg anything further about 
the poem, and even perhaps anythmg about the address itself Yet 
the moral of what Mr. Tolkien has to offer is that the monsters 
referred to, Grendel and the dragon, are perfectly placed where 
they belong and contribute to the meaning of Beowulf as nothing 
else could. If the substance of his remarks is a little thin, he pre- 
sents a type of criticism of which more is needed on medieyal 
literature, and he does this with leammg and skill. Indeed he is 
more indebted to the philologists, mythologists, and archeologists, 
than his comments on them might imply. Without their labors he 
could hardly have made the penetratmg observation that The 
illusion of historical truth and perspective, that has made Beowulf 
seem such an attractive quarry, is largely a product of art (p. 6.) . 
The same is true when with regard to the opposition between two 
halves of each line m the poem, of roughly equivalent phonetic 
weight, and significant contenV^ he says ^^They are more l±e 
masonry than music (p. 31), although here we may ask him to 
define music or to turn his attention to certam ancient and 
modern varieties He might in fact have spent even more time con- 
templating monsters m old stories, with reference, for example, to 
such a point as Lawrence makes about the plot as a whole " But the 
poet was powerless to alter the fact that Beowulf was killed by the 
dragon, and that his people came to grief when he no longer ruled 
over them. The stoiy was too well known to make radical altera- 
tions . . . possible.^^^ Such a reason may well explam why the poet 

W Lawrence, Beowulf and Epio Tradition, Cambridge [Mass.], 
1928, p 217 
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kept to the order in which he gives the episodes. For artistically, I 
believe, the supernatural overtones of horror surrounding Grendel 
and his dame would have furnished an even greater climax 
Lawrence^s essay offers many other pomts worth consideration. 
Thus he says The poet is rather shy of definite desciiption of 
the diagon, as is his habit when dealing with the supernatural A 
monster is more fearful if pictured in the imagination ^ These 
ideas supplement what Tolkien has in mind when he observes 
Beowulf’s dragon ... is not to be blamed for being a dragon, but 
rather for not bemg dragon enough, plain pure fairy-story dragon ” 
(p. 16). Further details regarding the imperfect adaptation of the 
pagan story to a Christian Sieme might have been taken from the 
same study. But the present lecture covers much and its mam 
contention is sound. 

Howakd E. Patch 

8imth College 


AUfmnzosxsche Grammahh ErsUr Te%l Lautlehre. Von 
Hahs Eheinfelder Munchen Hueber, 1937 Pp. xv-f- 
323. 

Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise. Par Walthbe 
VON Waktbueq-. Deuxieme Edition Chicago. University of 
Chicago Press, 1937 Pp. viii + 290. 

Elements de phonologie frangaise Par Geoeges Gougenheim 
Pans Les Belles Lettres, 1935. Publications de la Faculte 
des Lettres de PUmversite de Strasbourg, Sene Initiation 
et Methode, fasc. 7. Pp 136 

Mr Ehemfelder’s book is probably the most explicit text of the 
sort, the one most resemblmg a vwa voce explanation and class 
discussion of phonetic etymology. The author is at great pains 
to acquamt his students with the physiological and psychological 
realities behind sound changes, does not shrink from long and 
detailed explanations as often as they are needed, and is lavish 
in his collection of examples The meaning of each word cited 
IS given, and semantic change indicated all the way from Latin 
to Modern French Sound changes, too, are carried through to 
modern times with a promment diagram indicating the develop- 
ment to c 1100 A. D In every way these 322 impeccably printed 
pages offer a notable example of the virtues of order, unflagging 
attention to detail, and good pedagogical sense. The author has 
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realized that the body of historical French phonetics is not to be 
reduced entirely to law, and he is honest in presenting the numer- 
ous exceptions or contradictions not in footnotes but m full type 
above the Ime And yet, on occasion, he ventures to formulate 
a law, like his predecessors, Schwan and Behrens, when the small 
number of available examples scarcely call for that honor (two 
examples on p 141) 

In a book so full, not to say discursive, one is surprised to find 
that no use is made of the principles of regression and false regres- 
sion and that the explanation of Gillieron for foin, avome, moms 
IS not even mentioned To account for these words, and for 
cra%e, monnaie, verre, etc, by dialectal influence or borrowing 
seems rather old-fashioned today. Another regrettable omission 
IS that of a Worterverzeichnis, promised for the end of the second 
volume (Formenlehre) , where it will not render the services it 
would at the end of the first, 

Mr. Eheinfelder^s manual, being m German, is of course not 
destined to wide popularity among American students. Moreover, 
it IS long and detailed and, if I am a good ]udge, we shall soon 
see, in the courses on the history of French offered m American 
universities, a marked dimmution in the time and importance 
accorded to the memorizing of phonetic laws This will be due, 
not to the attack on phonetic law as such, but rather to the 
broadened scope of language history Fifty years ago phonology, 
or phonetic etymology, was the principal and proudest monument 
of Romance Philology, since then the work of Ferdinand Brunot 
has appeared, and scores of other scholars have made notable con- 
tributions Synchronic linguistics is knocking at the door and 
may hope to find a place beside historical grammar When this 
wealth of knowledge is more widely diffused, and put mto manu- 
als, it will be ready to become the stuff of university mstruction. 

Pointing the way to what may be done in this direction is Mr 
von Wartburg^s Evolution et structure de la langue frangaise, a 
book of many merits, among which should not be overlooked that 
of being written in French To put so much substantial informa- 
tion on all phases of the history of French into less than three 
hundred pages, accessible and interestmg to the general reader 
as well as to the student, is a credit to the author’s judgment and 
taste as well as to his erudition. Of necessity drawing on the 
work of many scholars, notably Brunot, this little volume is 
none the less notably original in plan and in many of its parts, 
more so than a modest preface would indicate Here will be 
found, for example, brief presentation of the author’s super- 
stratum theory for the diphthongization of vowels in French, and 
of his correlations between dialect boundaries and the settlements 
of Germanic tribes over the territory of Roman Gaul And at 
the other end of the book, the last chapter, L’etat actuel de la 
langue frangaise, is particularly satisfymg for its skillful analysis 
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and characterization One regrets it is not longer, particularly in 
the section called Le frangms avancL 
In a sketch of restricted dimensions there cannot he a place 
for everything, and it would be possible to reproach Professor 
Wartburg for this or that omission and, on the other hand, to 
question the necessity or importance of a paragraph here and there. 
The present reviewer, for example, has the impression that the 
literary language and the work of certain writers — ^masters of the 
language, to be sure — ^are given disproportionate attention, which 
might be reduced and a place made for the characterization of 
certain contemporary types of Brench the languages of ]Ournal- 
ism, of the bureaucracy, and particularly of politics the latter 
daily finds new ways of disproving the adage of Eivarol 
This second edition differs from the first (Leipzig, Teubner, 
1934) m the addition of some thirty or forty pages on the language 
of the nineteenth century, which correct a regrettable tapering-off 
in the earlier redaction The new pages (209-40) are well and 
clearly printed, but the rest is reproduced from the first edition 
by an offset process not good enough to avoid insufficient inking, 
bluired outlines, and frequent misalignment. 

The sense of the word phonologie in Mr. Gougenheim’s title is 
that made familiar by the work of Trubetzkoy and the Cercle 
Linguistique de Prague ^^La phonetique d^une langue etudie 
les sons ou phonemes existant dans cette langue, la phonologie 
4tudie les phonemes en tant quhls ont une valeur significative ou 
f onctionnelle ” Chance has brought it about that Brench and 
English terminology for this new branch of linguistics clash at 
several points. The Brench phonologie, phoneme, and unite pho- 
nologique correspond to the English phonemics, phone, and pho- 
neme respectively, English phonology refers of course to la pho- 
netique historique As an additional complication, phonologie 
was used in a different sense by De Saussure, and his priority has 
recently been defended by Mr Grammont who would call the new 
science, toward which he is markedly cool, neophonologie* 
Although its nomenclature is perhaps neither as novel nor as 
unambiguous as might be hoped for, phonemics itself is a welcome 
and invigoratmg disciplme. The present reviewer is particularly 
attracted by its mdirect pedagogical value, feeling that it may 
point the way toward more efficient ways of training the ear of 
students leammg a foreign language. In this respect phonemics 
IS not so much to be opposed to phonetics as to be considered a part 
of it and a yardstick of mstructional values. 

Mr. Gougenheim^s study shows the workmanship of a competent 
and resourceful Imguist, and is of particular interest because it 
is the first survey of the complete phonemic structure of Brench, 
for, as Trubetzkoy has been at pains to point out, the science of 
phonemics rests upon a progression from the whole to the parts 
Only in mappmg the complete system of a language is the science 
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functioning to the full And, doubtless, only when so handled will 
phonemics make clear its essential aims and horizons What 
these are is not yet manifest, but it may be hoped that further 
studies and discussions will soon reveal them. In the meanwhile, 
it may not be out of place for a language teacher to derive, from 
studies such as these, an immediate if humble profit. 

Chaeles a. Kntoson 

The Umversxty of Michigan 


Two Old French Poems on Smnt Thibawt Edited by R. T Hill. 
New Haven Yale University Press, 1936. Yale Romaiiic 
Studies, xi Pp vi + 18S. 

UEystore Jol Adaptation en vers frangais du Compendium in 
Joh de Pierre de Blois Edit6e par E C Bates New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1937. Yale Romanic Studies, xiv. 
Pp XXX + 291 

The Old French Lives of Saint Agnes and other vernacular versions 
of the Middle Ages Edited by A J Denomy. Cambridge 
Harvard University Press, 1938 Harvard Studies m Romance 
Languages, xiii Pp. xi + 283. 

The three works here listed together have in common that they 
are editions by North American scholars (Mr Denomy is affiliated 
with the Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto) of thirteenth 
century French texts, based on Latm originals, in the category of 
religious literature. Each text is found in a single MS only, all 
are m verse, the work of not ungifted poets 
To Mr Bates has fallen the good fortune of having the most 
interesting and the longest poem to edit (3336 lines) Not too 
well described by its title, the Hystore Joi is a translation, with 
original additions, of the Compendium in Jol of Peter of Blois, 
based in turn on the Moralia in liler Jol of Gregory the Great 
Its content is a combination of Christian and lay morals, with 
censorious and satirical comments on human shortcomings The 
term of sermon given it by Mr Bates is hardly applicable, con- 
sidering its length and its none too unified construction, more- 
over, I do not find convincing the arguments advanced by the 
editor (p xvii-xxi) to prove that the work was intended for oral 
presentation Be that as it may, the Hystore J oh has an honorable 
place m Old French didactic literature, and has been edited with 
the care and competence that it deserved. The notes are full and 
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explicit, a table permits the reader to see at a glance whicli lines 
are from Peter of Blois and which are original, the glossary (100 
pp m length) is complete and well-arranged In the latter, I 
would point out that chalnes is a careless gloss for cheps,” and 
that the gloss for laissiet in 1. 3043 is confusing and unneces- 
sary Mr Bates writes in French, a practice to be commended 

Of the two texts on St Thibaut published by Mr Hill, one, an 
epUre farae^ is of 398 octosyllables, the other consists of 1058 
alexandrins arranged m brief lames Unpublished when the present 
edition was undertaken, poem ii was published in 1929 by Miss 
Helen Manning as a Columbia dissertation Mr Hill explains in 
his introduction his reasons for carrying on with his own project, 
one of the best of these was his discovery of the MS referred to by 
Mabillon as the Codex Uticensis and containing the Latin Vita 
most closely resembling the longer poem, below which it is now 
printed Less interesting to this reviewer than the comparison 
between the Latm and the French of Poem ii is the comparison 
between Poem i and Poem ii, which in choice of meter and in 
length oifer such neat indices to the personalities of the two authors. 
One has the merits of brevity and simplicity, the other^s gravity 
and careful rhetoric is perhaps more in keeping with their sub]ect 
Mr. Hill has listed at length the characteristic linguistic features 
of the manuscript and of each poet, the notes include material 
gathered on the editor’s pilgrimages ” to places m Europe, such 
as Provins and the neighborhood of Vicenza, which figure promi- 
nently in the saint’s life The glossary is exhaustive 

Mr Denomy’s book suffers in several respects by a comparison 
with the two others in this group, first of all because its content is 
less unified. To quote from the publisher’s note 

This volume presents an edition of a hitherto unpublished Old Prench 
Life of Saint Agnes, ms B N Fr 1553, accompanied by a study of the 
language and dialect of the poem It presents a mixture of Picard and 
Francian forms, and linguistic evidence points to the middle of the 
thirteenth century as the time of composition The Introduction reviews 
the scholarship dealing with the origin and growth of the St Agnes legend 
Appendices present for the first time four other versions of the legend 
A further section of the book studies some eleven versions of the legend 
in the vernacular languages of mediaeval Western Europe 

The thousand lines of the principal text are a little lost in all 
this, the more so as they are printed in smaller type than the rest 
of the book They are preceded by a diligent study of the language, 
followed by helpful notes and, 175 pages farther on, by five pages 
of glossarv It is regrettable that the acute accent is not used over 
tonic E, final or before final S. Brief notes on details follow 

P 53 n , Tobler’s work is inaccurately cited P 55 , 23 suppress P 56 , 
26 “ The change of * -lee * to ^ ie ’ is hard to explain ’’ Here, as in other 
places, Mr. Benomy^s linguistic introduction tries to do too much. The 
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reader scarcely expects detailed remarks or new light on historical phone 
tics P CO, 7 -axge is probably no more than a spelling here P 86, 1 623 
it, not le Cf the note to this line The change of mal to mals is not 
imperative P 120 The Mistoire Utteravre de la France is called the 
Histoire de la Utt4ratwe frangatse here, again on p 175, and in the 
Bibliography The article on prose lives of saints in Old French in volume 
33 IS attributed, incorrectly, to Gaston Pans on p 120, to Paul Meyer, 
correctly, on p 175 P 189 I do not see how the line 8t com Renars trav 
Isengnm, son compere would seem to indicate a composition after Renard 
le Nouvel written by Jacquemars Gel<5e of Lille in 1288 P. 266 Page refer- 
ences to articles in periodicals should be given 

Of the three editors, two have made systematic listings of the 
imgnistie features of their texts. The other, Mr. Bates, explams 
his omission as follows * 

D^abord, Ewald Sclierping, dans une petite these, publi4e en 1904, a 
analys4, avec competence, les phenomenes linguistiques du pofeme . . On 

a publi4 des centaines d etudes s4par4es sur la langue de differents scribes 
et autems picards, des centaines de collections de details si j’avais, k mon 
tour, 4tudi4 la langue de VEystore mieux et plus k fond que Scherping, ce 
qui n^aurait pas etd ties difficile, je n’aurais pas ajout4 un seul fait a ce 
qu’on salt ddja Ce dont on a plutot besom, c’est d’une 4tude d’ensemble 
qui ne soit pas un travail de r4p4tition. 

This reviewer 301ns Mr. Bates heartily m calling for such a book, 
having felt for some time that a great deal of patient compilation is 
being done to no good purpose. Eomance philology is no longer in 
the age of Tobler and Forster, and there is no reason to imitate 
their studies of the Dvs don vrai arnel or the Re%mpred%gt More- 
over, thirteenth centuiy texts show many interchanges across dialect 
boundaries and enough of a departure from good phonetic spelling 
to make such studies very delicate A substantial essay on the 
usages of this period is much needed, after which editors will be 
quit for pomting out the unusual or exceptional in their texts. 

Charles A. Knudsoh 

The TJmversity of Michigan 


Denkform und Oemeinschaft tei Jules Remains Von Edgar 
Glasser, (Eomanische Studien, unter Mitwirkung der Her- 
ren XJniversitatsprofessoren : Ph. A. Becker, M. Friedwagner, 
E. Weehssler . . . , herausgegeben von Dr. Emil Bbermg, Heft 
46). Berlin* Verlag Bmil Bbering. 1938. Pp, 89. 

Quand on voudra etudier Pavachissement intellectuel de la pensee 
en Allemagne sous Finfluence de Fideologie national-soeialiste,^^ on 
trouvera dans ce fascicule du privat-docent a FUniversit^ de Heidel- 
berg Glasser un exemple typique: aucune precision de Fidee, iien 

5 
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que de vagues et vastes declamations, de la propagande ideologiqne 
et du metafonillis. On vondrait faire pher la realite a certains 
prejnges bien assis dans Tame du pseudo-savant. II s’agit de 
prouver que Eunanimisme de J. Eomains (qui serait un Sozial- 
mythus a evolue vers un gemeinschaftsbildender Eaumgeist 
qui eulmine dans Blutmystik et Blutmythos (Preface a 
V Homme Blanc), Par consequent — ^nous Tapprenons des la pre- 
face — eeux qui n^aiment plus le peuple allemand depuis qu^il s^est 
tiouve et qui sont les memes qui voyaient des valeuis sociales 
seulement dans V uiitermenschliclie Gier und Greuel de la psy- 
chanalyse, ne pourront pas comprendre Fessai de comprehension de 
la poesie de la Gemeinsehaftsseele qu’a tente M. Glasser. En 
nhnsistant pas sur Famour profond pour Feternelle Allemagne de 
eeux qui persistent a croire que la cupidite et les atrocites infra- 
humames de FAllemagne actuelle prouvent plutdt son egarement, 
3 e feral remarquer que le ^^mythe de FHomme Blanc n^est pas 
identique au mythe de FHomme Allemand et que Funanimisme 
3 uvenil de Eomains a plutSt deifie les groupes passageis qui se 
nouent et se denouent capricieusement dans une caserne, une eglise, 
une ville, que les entitcs nationales ou raciales Eomains s^est 
inspire (probablement k son insu) a la psychologic de Lebon plutot 
qu^^l M. Eosenberg Comme tout doit §tre ramene h des valeurs 
allemandes,’^ la poesie LUndividu de J. Eomains doit trahir 
la Denkform des Stirb- und Werde-motivs — ^mais qui ne voit la 
difference entre Vaneantmement partiel et 4ph6mere de Findividu 
de Eomains dans le collectif de la ville et Fidee goeth6enne de la 
renaissance des especes par la mort des individus, qui ne voit la frivo- 
liie de la comparaison d’une poesie finissant sur le vers " Je connais 
le bonJieur de n'Ure presque{ f) pas avec les vers brfflants de nos^ 
talgie cosmique de Fftnie voulant renaltre dans Selige Sehn- 
sucht^^? II faudrait pourtant chenr un peu davantage les veri- 
tables valeurs allemandes. ... II est d^ailleurs cuneux de voir 
notre critique se confiner dans Fetude des debuts litteraires de son 
auteur et eviter d^en traiter Foeuvre centrale, le roman-fleuve Les 
hommes de bonne volont4 sous pretexts que cela sortirait du cadre 
de son travail et quhl n^a pu se procurer tons les volumes de la 
serie^ — selon la veiite probable paree que dans cette oeuvre le r4eit 
ob^eetif prime le lyrisme unanimiste et paree qu^on y voit, au moms 
dans les volumes parus, peu d^allusions au mythe du sang ni m§me 
d^adhesioB intime a Fid4al national. (M. Glasser pense que les 
Hommes de bonne volonte sont eeux qui consid^rent le bien et 
le mal comme raeialement determines.) Ayant moi-m§me trait4 
dans le temps du style unanimiste, je ne puis voir auiourd^hui dans 
ces metaphores se repetant indefiniment et tiroes de la digestion, de 
Fingurgitation et du vomissement, qu^une recette commode (com- 
mode aussi a Fanalyse du ^ stylisticien^), que M. Eomains a eu 
raison d’abandonner dans une oeuvre mffre. Toute realite est 
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d4figuiee, violentee dans cet opuscule a renthonsiasme bon marcb^ 
de M. Glasser on ne pent meme se fier anx citations de textes p 
ex le passage cite de Les Homines de bonne volont6^^ iii/17, qni 
est plac6 a la dn de Popuscule en guise de soi-disant confession 
de J Roinains (dans laquelle M Glasser pietend ponvoir com- 
mnnier avec Tanteur an nom d’une obligation commune^’) 

Ce qu’il faut pour osei faire le r^ve de modifier la Society, ce qu’aucune 
energie ne remplace, le vieux mot d' “ ideal ’’ le designe, 

n^est pas dn tout nne confession de J Romains, mais nne des idees 
qui passent par la t§te d^nn de ses heios Le passage continue en effet 

Mais d'une fagon si usee, si convenue, que la houche a V'lmpres- 
Sion de macher de la phrase morte pour bavards Quant a la chose 
meme, Jerphanion se la represente avec force On voit qne le 
personnage de J Eomains oppose an mot ideal — qui Ini semble 
trivial et ddsnet — la chose, la reforme sociale Singnli^re confes- 
sion que Eomains dementirait dans la ligne suivante! 

Leo Spitzer 


Mallarme, Em Dichter des Jahrhunderl-Endes. Von Kurt Wais. 
Munchen C. H Beck, 1938. Pp 548 

La mStaphore dans V oeuvre de Stephane Mallarme Par Deborah 
A K. Aish Pans Droz, 1938 Pp 210 (These de 
Doctorat de rUniversite de Pans.) 

On ne saurait desormais etudier Mallarm6 sans utiliser Pun- 
portant ouvrage qne M Wais vient de lui consacrer. C^est pres- 
qu^nne somme de ce qu^on ponrrait appeler Phistoire intellectuelle 
exteneure du poete. M. Wais ne se soneie gnere dhntnitions pro- 
fondes sur la personnalite de Mallarme, de reconstruction par 
Pinteneur de son oeuvre (ce qui le rend in^nstement s6v5re pour 
Pouvrage de Thibaudet, pp 7-8), mais il a vonlu ecrire un livre 
geistesgeschicbtlich/^ et faire intervenir, au m§me titre que 
Phistoire proprement litt^raire, tons les factenrs socianx, philo- 
sophiqnes, politiqnes, historiqnes, psychologiqnes, qni ont eu ou ont 
pn avoir de Pinfinence snr Pcenvre de Mallarme Son etnde est 
congne comme une biograpbie qni fait place a ehaqne instant a 
la discnssion des textes on des problemes n^cessaires, et anx rapports 
qu^a entrcteniis Mallarm6, ou simplement aux rapprochements qn^il 
siiggere, avec tons les personnages, idees on faits qn’il est possible 
de connaitre Presqne tons les poemes on textes en prose importants 
sont analyses et commentes, presqne tons les problemes qne pose 
Pcenvre sont abordes. On tronve a la fin nne excellente bibliographie, 
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dont on regrette qn^elle ne concerne que les oeuvres de Mallaime et 
leurs traductions, et un Index des noms propres, qui aurait pu §tre 
complete par un Index rerum 

Ce travail considerable est mallieureusement d’utilisation difficile, 
et sa methode appelle quelques reserves. M Wais semble accorder 
la m^me autorite a des sources tres dijSerentes, que d^ailleurs il ne 
mentionne pas tou 3 ouis Pourtant les declarations de Mallaime, les 
volumes de souvenirs de ses contempoiains, les manuscrits non 
encore pubhes, et la tradition orale, si impoitante sui.eei tains 
points, mais si su^ette a caution, ne devaient pas Stre traites de la 
mSme fagon Ainsi, on ne salt d’ou est tiree la liste (pp 2*77-8) 
de quelques-uns des habitues des fameux mardis de la rue de Eome, 
quhl serait bon pourtant d^etablir une bonne fois en entier avec une 
critique rigoureuse Dans le detail, Pordre des idees est difficile a 
suivre, et on passe souvent sans raison apparente d^une idee a une 
autre. Le livre est ecrit dans une langue inutilement compliqu^e 
et obscure, germanique k Pexces (les citations m§mes sont le plus 
souvent traduites en allemand), qui exige un veritable dechiffrement 
si Pon ne possede pas parfaitement la langue Trop souvent des 
idees interessantes et neuves sont indiquees sans etre poussees ^us- 
qu^aux consequences qu^elles comportent ainsi les quelques titres 
d^ouvrages sur la mode cites p 188 pouvaient fournii une histoire 
suggestive, ainsi, poui les pioc6d6s de langage, une interessante 
opposition de la ^transposition et de la ‘Structure (p 332) 
m^ne a plusieurs id6es ^ustes, mais pas k des applications precises, 
ou alors celles-ci sont tr^s discutables (p 354) Je ne mentionne 
que pour memoire des concessions aux idees officiclles de PAlle- 
magne actuelle, trop visibles pour pouvoir induire en erreur: 
recherche du " Volkstumliche ” chaque fois que c’est possible (pp. 
9, 96, 238, 320), d^mentie d’ailleurs par Paveu final (p 450), 
mention des Juifs (pp. 250, 278, 310), des cheveux blonds et des 
yeux bleus des femmes (pp. 53, 57, 193, 197), importance excessive 
donn^e a Wagner (cit6 33 fois) et a Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
utilise en quelque sorte comme garant de Mallarm6 (pp, 1, 427), 
exaltation de Stefan George (cite 49 fois), parfois m§me aux depens 
de Mallarme (p. 169) 

Mais si ce livre ne presente pas vraiment de these, ne renouvelle 
pas la figure de Mallarme, il est exempt des pre 3 Uges trop souvent 
repandus par xme critique inferieure a sa tache, ainsi les rapports 
de Part et de la vie (p. 323), ceux de la musique et de la poesie 
(p. 355 sqq ) sont montres dans leur vraie lumicre, et la sympathie 
de M. Wais pour la personne et Poeuvre de Mallarme, quoique 
parfois dissimul4e, est mdeniable. 

Dans la masse de faits et dhd6es que rassemble Pouvrage, on 
notera les nouveaut^s suivantes au point de vue biographique, 
d^mt6ressants details sur le manage du po^te (p. 53 sqq.), presque 
tons tir^s de la correspondance in^dite avec Cazalis, sur sa vie k 
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Pans (p. 170 sqq.) et sur les femmes qu’il a connues (p 192 sqq ), 
en particulier sur Mery Laurent (p 197 sqq ), dont la physionomie 
est reconstituee de la faqon la plus vraisemblable et la plus equi- 
table L^ensemble fait un Mallarme bien plus humain que ne le 
represente d^ordmaire la critique frangaise L^etude de Fmfluenee 
de Poe (citd 62 fois) et de Villieis de PIsle-Adam (cite 45 fois) 
est tres poussee M. Wais insiste aussi ^ustement sur le conflit 
faustien entre Pmtelligence et la vie, sans marquer suffisamment son 
lien avec la hantise du personnage d^Hamlet. L^idee de la persistance 
d^une enfance ideale chez le poete (p. 444 sqq ) pouvait mener loin, 
et se completer en particulier par une etude du theme de la nais- 
sance, quM aurait fallu, il est vrai, traiter par la psychanalyse, 
interdite a un Allemand d^au^ourd^hui Enfin, pour Pex^g^se, outre 
des contributions a certains problemes de detail deja presque aussi 
traditionnels que les aTropUt homeriques (Anastase, p 448, Palmes, 
p 469), mentionnons une interpretation en partie nouvelle d^un 
passage de VApres-Midi d'un Fame (p. 163 sqq), ou se mflent 
curieusement un heureux rappel de la legende de la nymphe Syrinx, 
un sentiment faustien d^insuffisance, les idees esthetiques de Schiller, 
et une reference inavouee k la notion psychanalytique de sublimation 
(on chercheiait d^ailleurs en vain dans Plndex le nom de Freud) 
Moms ambitieuse, la th^se de Mile Aish se borne ^ 6tudier, mais 
elairement et avee rigueur, les metaphores de Mallarm6, par quoi 
il faut entendre ^^toute expression figuree d^s qu^il y a analogie 
entre des notions et des ob^ets soit concrets soit abstraits^^ (p 3). 
Aprds un ddbut un peu trop rapide (Pauteur Pavoue p. 18), le cL 
II montre par des details bien choisis Ihmportance de Panalogie dans 
Pespnt de Mallarme (qu’une analyse souvent faite, et toujours k 
faux, du celebre po^me en prose sur la mort de la P^nultieme, ne 
confirme nullement), classe ensuite les metaphores suivant leur 
point d^ongine sensonel, ce qui amene des reflexions interessantes 
sur la personnalite de Mallarme, et montre les directions dans les- 
quelles les metaphores se developpent. Les themes des metaphores 
sont classes de fagon tr^s complete dans le eh. in, qui montre que 
la realite k laquelle shnteressait Mallarme (nature, interieur, idees, 
etc ) est bien plus vaste qu^on ne croit generalement. Le ch. iv est 
la rhetonque du po^te , il etudie mmutieusement et avec beaucoup 
de finesse les nombreuses formes que prennent les metaphores (le 
plan en est moms net ainsi la periphrase, traite p 126 sqq., est 
reprise p 151) Enfin les deux derniers ch montrent avec d’excel- 
lents exemples comment Mallarme perfectionnait ses metaphores 
et comment il les combmait en une technique musicale. La con- 
clusion mdique une influence qui, m§me limitee aux debuts de 
Ghil et de Valdry, ne semble pas convamcante. L’ouvrage se 
termine par une bibliographie un peu sommaire 

Certaines idees sont discutables. L^mtellectualisme de Mallarme 
(pp. 10, 11, 16) parait surfait, peut-4tre sous FmAuence de Yal6ry, 
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dont une idee (p. 186) est attribuee a Mallarme, comme il est 
frequent Le probleme de la smcerite (pp 23, 51, 99) ne se pose 
guere II y a quelques erreurs Fimportance du theMre est meconnue 
(p 103) , en particuher le lustre, lorn d^etre un “ detail technique, 
est un symbole essentiel Le mot aucun cite p 120 n^a pas de 
sens negatif et signifie un comme le latin ahquis Les mots (p 121) 
ne sont pas estraordmaires en eux-memes. Le precede de Parrot 
brusque par un monosyllabe, critique p. 176, est constant chez 
Mallarme Enfin on est surpris de trouver dans un travail en 
general bien et meme agreablement ecrit un assez grand nombre 
d^expressions incorrectes et d^anglicismes. 

Ces reserves portent presque toutes, on le voit, sur ce qui n^est 
pas la metaphore Mais quand Mile Aish traite son su^et propre, 
elle le fait avee beaucoup de clarte, de force et d^habilete, et ses 
citations sont remaiquablement choisies, presentees, commentees, 
et classics, ce qui, dans un su^et de ce genre, est Pessentiel. 

Jacques Soherbu 

8warthmore College 


The Imitakons of ''Bon Quixote'* %n the Spanish Drama By 
Gregory Gough Lagronb. Philadelphia, U of Pa, 1937. 
Publications m Eomanic Languages and Literature, 27. Pp 
VII, 145 

The influence of Cervantes has engaged the attention of various 
students of Spanish literature in recent years in England, Prance, 
Germany, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and the United States Their 
studies mclude the borrowings m Spam and in foreign countries 
from Don Quixote, the Novelas exemplares, and the dramatic works 
of the famous Spaniard Although great interest has been shown 
in the inspiration derived from Don Quixote, scant consideration 
has been taken of the influence of this masterpiece upon the 
Spanish theater. We are indebted to Dr Lagrone for filling this 
gap Extending his study of Don Quixote in the Spanish drama 
from the early part of the seventeenth century down through the 
centenary celebrations, he has dealt with more than one hundred 
Spanish dramatic works. This broad investigation has enabled 
him to make a careful analysis of the evolution in the interpreta- 
tion of the book and its characters over three centuries The 
material treated is broader than the title of the book would indi- 
cate because it includes a summary of the preceding works by 
other scholars on the influence of Don Quixote in foreign countries 
and a comparison of the attitude toward the work outside of Spam 
with the Spanish opinion of it 
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The extensive bibliography indicates that L. has spared no 
pains in an effort to command all the available materid that 
bears directly on the sub 3 ect as well as that indirectly related to 
it but which affords a basis for comparison Consequently; he 
is well equipped for his conclusions that the development in the 
interpretation of Don Quixote usually parallels the official criti- 
cism and that the interpretation varies from the early conception of 
the characters in their superficial aspects to the more accurate 
esteem accorded them from the last part of the nineteenth cen- 
turv to the present With L’s statement of the French opinion 
of Don Quixote in the seventeenth century (p 2) I am not in 
complete agreement because, m addition to Saint-Evremond and 
La Fontaine, whom he mentions as two French writers of this 
period who correctly evaluated the Spanish knight, the mid- 
century dramatist Guyon Guerin de Bouscal should certainly be 
named as a Frenchman who appreciated the true significance of 
Cervantes^ hero 

A valuable part of this book for students of Spanish literature 
are the summaries and criticisms of Spanish plays that are not 
well known and aie not easily accessible Other impoitant featuies 
of the work are the Bibliographical List of Plays with their dates 
and principal references and the Selective Bibliography which 
enumerates the leading Cervantes bibliographies, the studies of 
Cervantme influence and interpretation in Prance, Germany, Eng- 
land, Italy, Portugal, and Spain, and essays and critical studies 
on the subject 

Esther J Crooks 

Voucher College 


BRIEF MENTION 


Pierre Jurieu und seine Auseinandersetzung mit Antoine Arnauld 
im Btreit um die RecTitsfertigungs- und Onadenlehre. Yon Hildb 
Datjm. Marburg Bebel, 1937. Pp. 167. (Marburger Beitrage 
zur Eom. Philologie, Heft xxiii ) C^est une etude consciencieuse 
refletant bien les subtilites de cette polemique ou Tauteur du XX® 
siecle semble se perdre souvent aussi completment que Jussieu et 
Arnauld eux-mSmes, le premier avec ses trois ^^fois^^ (foy op6- 
rante — de S. Paul, foy morte — de S. Jacques, foy assoupie et en 
def alliance — des fideles dans leurs chutes mortelles), le second avec 
ses quatre ^^6tats^^ {ante legem, sui lege, sub gratia, in pace), 
Selon le premier Fhomme est tout a fait mort par le p4che , selon le 
second Phomme n^est que malade, selon le premier la grS.ce est 
suffisante ” , selon le second elle ne Fest pas — et voici son argu- 
ment (excellent example du ton de ces quereHes) 
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La foy est inseparable de toutes les vertus ehretiennes — assure Jurieu — 
et par consequent de la cliastete Or, il arrive souvent, par leur propre 
aveu, que les vrais fid^es commettent des adult^res sans perdre la foy Ils 
ne perdent done point non plus, en commettant des adult^res, la vextu de la 
cliastete, et ainsi par un privilege partieulier ce sont des ebastes adult^res 
(citdp 91) 

Ailleurs les choses se presentent autrement et font voir que les 
causes dn debat sont tontes pragmatiqnes, ponrrait-on dire Juneu 
dit an fond* Vons, Jansenistes, §tes de vrais calvmistes avec votre 
doctrine dn saint par la grace — done ponrqnoi ne vons separez-vons 
pas de Eome ^ Arnanld dit an fond Vons, Jnrien, vons n^^tes pas 
calviniste pnisqne vons reconnaissez Fantorite an moms partielle de 
la raison dans les questions de foi, comme TEglise qni reconnait 
Tanlorite de la Bible, de la Tradition et de la Eaison — done ponr- 
qnoi ne rentrez-vons pas dans Fflglise ^ 

Et SI nous comprenons bien la conclusion de Dame Hilde Danm, 
Jnrien n^aniait pas le droit en eifet de parler an nom dn calvinisme, 
car il n^etait de^a pins calvmiste par son penchant pour les idees dn 
XVIII® siecle et philosophiqne (cf p 35). Opinons qn^il est pins 
sage de se renseigner snr ces qnerelles dans le Inminenx onvrage de 
P Hazard, La Crm de la Conscience europeenne, 16S0-1S15 
(1935). 

Ce qn^on tronvera de specialement frappant dans le livre de H. 
Danm, c^est le spectacle de deux grands chietiens s^abrenvant 
dhn]nres abondamment, contmnant la bonne tradition dn XVI® 
si'&cle, et d^aillenrs celle de la rabies iheologica de tons les temps. 

ALBERT SOHIEZ 

The University of Pennsylvania 


Joseph de Maistre et VAngleterre. Par E. Holdswobth. Paris * 
Champion, 1935. Pp. x + 323 Un des nombrenx onvrages entre- 
pris a la suggestion de M. Baldensperger pour la Bibliotheqne de 
la Eevne de Litteratnre comparee.^^ Il 4tait en effet fort mt6res- 
sant d’attirer Pattention snr cette appreciation des id^es anglaises 
dn XVIII® sufecle par nn Franqais — ^nn Erangais qni, cette fois, 
cependant, apprecie en x6aetionnaire. Dans les famenx paralleles 
Prangais- Anglais de Beat de Mnralt, Voltaire et Eonssean (sans 
compter Prevost et Diderot) cenx-ci avaient mvariablement appnye 
snr le c8te admiration pour les idees d^Ontre-Manche Mais le si^cle 
philosophiqne tire a sa j5n et voiei Joseph de Maistre qni avait ete 
eieve dans nn milien tr^s traditionaliste, avait commence (comme 
Chateaubriand) par s^enthonsiasmer pour les Anglais, mais qni avait 
fini par abontir en fin de compte a nne repudiation k pen pres 
complete dn deisme philosophiqne et retomber dans nne orthodoxie 
philosophiqne et chretienne qxu defie celle de Pascal mSme: ee sont 
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les doctrines les plus difficiles a accepter pour la raison — celle de 
Texpiation, celle de la presence reelle du corps et du sang de 
Christ sous les especes du pain et du vin/^ la fonction divine du 
bourreau , et toutes les autres — qui sont defendues non pas au 
nom du cceur qui a ses raisons que la raison ne connait pas/^ mais 
au nom de la raison raisonnante des philosophes eux-m^mes 
M Holdswortli a sans doute raison en affirmant qu’on n^avait pas 
accorde assez d^attention a cette defense si onginale des idees 
chretiennes (il n^y a guere aujourd^hui que Maurras qui rappelle 
parfois Ihntei^t de la dialectique de de Maistre) , mais on aura 
peut-etre le desir d^en relire Texpose dans Foriginal, le livre de 
notre auteur parait un peu surcharge de discussions piolixes, il 
rappelle lui-meme que le travail de Joseph de Maistre supputant les 
idees anglaises avait ete de^a ^^un tiavail de mise au point il se 
trouve ainsi que nombre de pages ici sont encore une mise au point 
de mise au point, un apergu plus exclusivement objectif n^aurait-il 
pas suffix La bibliographie a la fin du volume parait en v6rite 
surabondante 

ALBERT SOHIKZ 

The University of Pennsylvania 


Anecdotes of painhng in England, 1760-1795, with some account 
of the principal artists, and incidental notes on other artSj col- 
lected by Horace Walpole, and now digested and published from 
his original MSB By Feederioe W. Hillbs and Philip B 
Daghlian. VoL 0 New Haven Yale Ilniversitv Press, 1937 
Pp XVI + 262 $3 00 The well-known volumes called Walpole^s 

Anecdotes should rather have been known as George Vertue^s, as 
Walpole was the first to own Nothmg, however, can dim his credit 
and devotion in publishing Vertue^s notes. The very name chosen 
by the Walpole Society, which now is publishmg Vertue in full, 
handsomely recognizes this The publication of what Walpole 
himself collected for future research — ^his Anecdotes of Painting in 
England (1760-95) — Phelps us to measure the difference between an 
artist with a passion for retrievmg the past and a dilletante benevo- 
lently interested Vertue^s mam source of material was original 
research Walpole^s news-sheets clippmgs Vertue’s judgments 
were based on his standard of professional Imowledge and often 
confirmed or amended by observation Walpole judged fiom his 
smarter level and his often arbitrary theory and seems hardly ever 
to have observed the essence of a picture for himself. From his 
material on Eeynolds, Gainsborough, Cotes and Eomney he seems 
not to have noticed that there was anythmg phenomenal about them. 
It IS not unfair to quote his sole comment on Eichard Wilson. 

Imitated Eembrandt. There is an account and head of Eichard 
Wilson the landscape pamter who died m 1782 m the European 
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Magazine lor June l'/90. He was born in 1714/^ His apparent 
confusion of Eichaid with Ben 3 amin Wilson is a detail in this 
aridity None the less Walpole^s indolent industry m preserving 
so many bits of biography and gossip deserves oui thanks and this 
especially applies to his material on aichitectuie and architects and 
on amateurs His editor’s work seems exemplary 

Huntington Library, 0 H COLLINS BAKER 

San MarinOf California 


Drury Lane Calendar, 1747’-1776 Compiled from the playbills 
and edited with an intioduction by Doucali) MacMillan. Pub- 
lished in co-operation with the Huntington Libipiy Oxford Clar- 
endon Press, 1938. Pp xxxiv -f- 364 $7 00 Professor MacMillan 
has earned the gratitude of his fellow workers by providing this 
compilation, drawn principally from the Kemble-Devonshire play- 
bills in the Huntington Library. These aie annotated in J. P 
Kemble’s hand, chiefly in the foiin of transcriptions from the 
diaries of the prompters Cross and Hopkins. Where the collection 
is imperfect the editor has gone to other sources, and he has 
cheeked the whole calendar with newspaper notices and with 
Genest The calendar gives the performances throughout Gar- 
rick’s reign It is followed by an alphabetical list of the plays, 
with dates and easts. The book is well indexed, and I can already 
testify from use unconnected with this review that it is a very 
helpful instrument The introduction is a concise but interestmg 
sketch of Drury Lane under Garrick. 

H. s. 


The Seafarer, An Interpretation. By 0 S Anderson. Lund, 
Gleerup, 1937. Pp 50 This little monograph grew out of an 
attempt to And an mterpretation of the poem which would not 
require the mterpretei to reject substantial parts of it as addi- 
tions, mterpolations or separate poems Mr. Anderson defends the 
unity of the poem as it stands, on the theory that it is an auto- 
biographical allegory The seafaring so vividly pictured in lines 
1 to 33a signifies the poet^s actual life in this vale of tears. The 
seafaring anticipated so eagerly in lines 33b to 64a signifies the 
poet’s death he puts to sea this time on a voyage which will take 
him to the other side, that is, heaven This section therefore sig- 
nifies the poet’s anticipated release from the worldly cares set 
forth in the first section of the poem Lines 64b to 124 consist of 
general reflections on life, the poet’s philosophy of life, if you will, 
an outgrowth of the personal experiences and emotions presented 
in allegorical form m the preceding sections of the poem. This 
philosophy IS, in fact, merely another statement of familiar 
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Christian views about this world and the world to come. It gams 
a personal and lyric quality, however, in virtue of its connexion 
with the poet^s autobiographical allegory The primitivistic pas- 
sage (lines 80b to 89) is of special interest here, Mr. Anderson 
might have added to the value of his essay by discussing it in 
teims of its historical background. In the note on hwilpan 21 
(p 40), I miss a reference to Lehmann^s note, Herrig^s ArcMv 
cxix 435. On lines 111-116, see my note in Medium ^vum vi 
214. The essay as a whole gives us a plausible interpretation of 
this beautiful but obscure poem. 

KEMP MALOKB 


Shakespeare Studies Hamlet By Blanche Coles New 
York Richard R Smith, 1938 Pp. xiv + 298 $2 50. This 

commentary on Hamlet, paraphrasing practically every line in the 
play, will be of service both to students beginning to study Hamlet 
and to scholars who may feel that they have completed its study It 
IS decidedly useful particularly m connection with matters difficult 
to understand because of changes during the last three hundred 
years in language, customs, and ethics Naturallv scholars will 
not agree with all the interpretations favored by Miss Coles, a fact 
which renders the work no less valuable 

There is perhaps too frequent a tendency on the part of the 
writer to accept some entirely new and fanciful interpretations of 
Dover Wilson (pp. 44, 50, 89, 90, 121, 158). When, however, the 
commentary reaches problems of profound importance, Miss Coles 
IS very fan in citing quotations from eminent authorities on both 
sides of a question (pp. 134-145) Often she suggests that the 
reader must make up his own mind on all matters Miss Coles 
will find it difficult to secure converts to “ sullied rather than 

solid flesh, despite Dover Wilson (p 20), easier perhaps to 
convince us in favor of the contention of Joseph Quincy Adams 
against Miss Lily B Campbell that revenge was ethically right as 
Hamlet emphasizes it, but entirely impossible to convince us at 
the very end (p 297) of the generally accepted idea that the refer- 
ence in Hamlet to a future life is against Shakespeare^s custom ” 
All of Shakespeare^s supposedly greatest tragedies emphasize the 
future life at some point in their development Even in the pagan 
play, Lear, Kent is going to meet the dead Lear, and Antony, the 
pagan, is to gather flowers with the Bohemian Cleopatra in the 
life to come. It is interesting to read this bold innovation in 
commentary along with that of Joseph Quincy Adams, published 
by Houghton Mifflin in 1935. 

GEOEGE COEFIN TAYLOB 

The Umversitp of North €<vrolvna 
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Goethe-Ealender auf das Jahr 19SS Sister Jahrgang. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Frankfurter Goethe-Museum Leipzig DietericVsche 
Verlagsbnchhandlnng 261 Ss Mit gewohnter Anmnt tind in tie- 
ferem Sinne misclit dies Jahr der Goethe-Kalender Porschnng nnd 
Dichtung, denn die ersten Beitrage smd von deutschen Dichtern 
geschneb^en Ernst Wiecheit bekennt sich zu Goethe in Vom Trost 
der Welt^ Endolf G Binding sucht Mephistopheles^ Einwirkung 
bei der Herstellnng des Homnnkulns anszuscheiden, ohne sich 
indessen mit dem Vers ^^leh bin der Mann, das Gluck ihm zu 
beschleunen {Faust 6684) uberzeugend auseinanderzusetzen, 
Eudolf Alexander Schroder wirbt fur eine hohere Wertung der 
NaturUchen Tocliter ^ Karl Heinrich Waggeii fuhrt uns m Grofi- 
vater Textors Blumengarten 

^^Dafi ich auf den folgenden Blattern mem Wissen uber Goethe 
und Morike bekennen soil, erscheint mir [i e Ludwig Friedrich 
Barthel] wie eine heimliche Strafe, doch nicht einfaltig, nicht 
verloren und wunschlos genug m ihren Gedichten gelesen zu haben ” 
Uns erscheint es auch so, wie diese Stilprobe vielleicht schon ahnen 
lafit 

George Madison Priest berichtet sachgemafi und mit interes- 
santen Streiflichtern auf Prmceton zur Zeit Goethes uber Das 
Goethelild von Sehiers in Amenka^ semen Wert und seme Schick- 
sale, wahrend Ernst Beutler, der Herausgeber des Buchlems und 
Direktor des Frankfurter Goethemuseums, mit reizendem Humor 
und fast biedermeienscher Sammlerfreude Das Haushuch des Grofi- 
vaters Textor charakterisiert und erne versunkene Burgerwelt 
erstehen laist. Der Aufsatz von Franz Gotting uber Dorothea Stock 
gibt nicht nur emen Emblick in Lehen und Werk einer deutschen 
Malenn von 1800^ sondern zeigt, wie stark die Kreise der Grofien 
jener Zeit, der Goethe, Schiller, Schlegel, Mozart sich mit dem der 
Korners uberschneiden Em Katalog der von Dora Stock gemalten 
Bilder nebst Oxtsangaben schliefit sich an. 

EENST I'EISB 


Das Schemenlaufen m Tirol und verwandte alpenlandische 
Masken- und Fasnachisirauche, Von AktoisT Dorbee 2 Auflage 
Innsbruck/Leipzig: Felizian Eauch, 1938 44 pages, 8 plates. 

EM 90. The noisy parades of masked men m Tyrolean villages at 
Shrove4ide are traced through the centuries, from their supposed 
symbolic cult-forms of the old Germans to the impressive barock 
masquerades of today. The most important open-air festival of this 
kmd takes place m the village of Imst every three or four years, and 
the author brings proof of its relation to other masquerades m 
Alpme districts. An exact description of the masks is supplemented 
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by detailed mformatioii on ebnrcli interference, law-suits, and 
official efforts to suppress these customary parades. 

WEElTEB NEUSE 

Middlehury College 


What Happens in Hamlet. By J Dover Wilson Cambridge 
(England) at the University Press, New York, Macmillan, 1937 
Pp XX + 344. $3 50 The second edition of this much-discnssed 
book (reviewed by Professor Parrott, MLN., Lii, 382-6) adds a 
pleasant and very sporting preface on its reception, a five-page 
endorsement by Mr Harold Child of some recent productions which 
carried out Professor Wilson^s ideas^ and seven pages of new notes 

H. S. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Scott's Battle of Killieorankie The title of Mr Strout's com- 
munieation ‘An unpublished ballad- translation by Scott' m the January 
issue of MLN is scarcely accurate His proviso that “ it may have appeared 
m some contemporary collection” is justified, for Scott's translation was 
printed in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, I, 380-1, Dec 29, 1832 It was 
printed from Huntei's copy, which must be the one now in the Morgan 
Library and from which Mr Strout transcribes his text, for the editors 
introduced the ballad by quoting Hunter's MS note 

The text of the ballad has a few misreadings and different spellings 
(apart from the editors' punctuation) In the following list I give the 
stanza and line and the Chambers’s reading, i, 1 Graham, 3 Southron 
(cf ‘Southron' in Mr Strout's version v, 7 ), rout, chase, n, 1 Graham, 
2 faith sustained (the Latin version ‘ intemerata ' should have prevented 
this reading which makes nonsense), m, 3 sae . . Dunfermlme; 6 
Scotland's Nestor (which again does not make sense), vi, 3 ‘fenced' for 
‘knew', 7 Cannon, vin, 1 Glenmornston, ix, 1. Tummel's, 5 ‘who' for 
‘ that.’ The last two lines of stanza 1, deleted in the MS , are represented 
by stars m the Chambers’s version 

Although, therefore, the ballad has been printed before, it would seem 
that Mr Strout gives for the first time the correct readmgs 


The library, 

The University of Edinburgh 


Jambs C Cobsox 
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Nochmals ‘‘DIB Sonne geht zu Gnaden” Prof John A Walz {MLN , 
Liv, 8 IT ) , beweist mit einer erdriickenden Fnlle von Belegen dass in den 
vei sehiedensten germanischen Spraclien die Sonne gcJit !:u Gnade{n) (von 
del untergehenden Sonne gesagt) bedeutet ‘ geht /in Kiihe \ bcsonders 
einige seiner frnhneiihoehdeutschen Beispiele zeigen diese Auffassung als 
die im 15 /IG Jh herisehende Er muss abei selbst gestehen dass mhd 
ce gendden tst sin sile ebensogut die Bedeutung ‘lest’ als ‘divine grace’ 
enthalten kann (die letztere ist ahd allein belegt) Ich veistehe nicht wie 
Walz eine solche lexikogiaphisehe Fiage "von der etymologischen trennen 
kann, da doch von ihr die Auffassung des Stimmungsgehalts des Wortes 
beeinflusst werden muss Walz setzt sich mit H Paul’s Bemerkimg, die 
Bedeutung ‘ Gemachlichkeit, Bnhe’ sei “ abgeleitet,” nicht auseinandei 
ich handle von Etymologic und Ui sprung, Waltz vom Woitgebrauch in 
bestimmten Perioden (ubiigens babe ich selbst gesagt dass der Zusam- 
menhang von Gnade mit med(er) “dem Sprachgefuhls Roths nahezuliegen 
schemt”) Selbst wenn Gnade in die Sonne geht zu Gnaden in einer 
bestimmten Sprachperiode ‘ Ruhe ’ bedeutet, sollten die Obertone von Gnade 
‘ divine grace ’ nicht her einschwingen? Wenn im Mhd Satze wie diu site 
fuor zcn gnaden (‘zu ihrer ewigen Ruh ’ nach Zarncke’s ubersetzung) , ^ 
die sonne zu gndden get und so muoz ich gndde und ruowe Idn ( ‘ Ruhe ’ ) 
nebeneinander stehen, ist es wahrscheinlich dass bei dem theozentrischen 
Weltbild des Mittelalters der Gnadebegriff nicht alle diese Wendungen 
farbt’ Besonders da wir doch die romanischen Parallelen haben ich fiihre 
noch an span estar en la gloiia ‘ruhig, zufrieden leben,’ dar la gloria ‘ die 
ewige Seligkeit verschaffen,’ Dios le tenga en su gloria ‘ Gott habe ihn 
selig’ (von Verstorbenen), wo die Himmelsglorie (der Glanz) mit Wonne 
und Ruhe zusammenschmilzt ^ Ich halte es nicht fur realistischer, wenn 
der Philologe die Realitat der mitschwingenden Obertone eines Wortes 
ausschaltet 

Leo Spitzee 


G Rohlfs {ANS , CLSxni, 133) On connatt M G Rohlfs, professor de 
langues romanes Tubmgue, comme excellent explorateur de parlers 
rurauXf on a note ensuite certaine rusticity dans d’^pres pol6miques contre 
des ecoles s’lnspirant d’attitudes moms naturalistes , le voila qui s’embar- 
que dans la rustrerie du racisme au lieu cit4 on trouve les idees suivantes 
(dans un c-r d’un travail sur la France et le lacisme) il faudrait dis- 
tinguer les Frangais authentiques et les dcrivams ^uifs, il est singulier de 
voir le Juif Andre Snares dnumerd entre Paul Claudel et Charles Peguy, 
“ Si Pon insiste sur le fait que c’^tait Montaigne qui s’drigea en d4fenseur 
des esclaves nfegres, il ne fallait pas taire que M dtait demi-juif ’’ A part 

’^Ich gebe noeh ein romanisches Beispiel aus anderer Sphhre. Restau- 
rants heihen gern auf Frz Ghez Michaud warum chez ‘ bei,’ wenn nicht die 
GemUtlichkeitsmianGe von casa ‘ Hans ’ gewunscht wurde ? 
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la gracxeuse supposition d’une collusion entre le negre et le juif, qui pour 
rail faire plaisir a M Celine, il est inteiessant pour un public americain 
de voir que le fait d’epouser une cau^^e bumanitaire trouve chez le chevalier 
prussien de la civilisation son ^excuse’ dans une particularity du sang' 
Lincoln avait probablement une mere juive' 

Leo Spitzer 


Kobebt a Hall, Jb {Language, 14 154) writes a review of von Wart 
burg’s book, La postzione della Ungua ttaUana nel mondo neolattno I 
state briefly the reasons for my fundamental disagreement with Mr Hall 

( 1 ) Mr H looks to such unphilosophical minds as Nyrop and Goid^nich 
and to so flexible an intelligence as Sapir for backing in liis attack on 
Humboldt’s and Croce’s philosophical conceptions of Spraehgeist und 
Volksseele” but when Sapir says, "such correlations aie rubbish,” he 
means the correlation of particular types of linguistic morphology and 
certain stages of cultural development ( that is why he says, " Plato walks 
with the Macedonian swineherd” — ^both of them speak Greek') This is 
not V Wartbuig’s proceduie he compares — and Mr H criticizes him foi 
it, unjustifiably, I think — ^two literal y languages, Italian and French, 
both originating fiom Latin Sapir himself, generally so skeptical of any 
correlating of language and culture, must admit (p 227 of his book 
Language ) " In an area dominated by the national sentiment there is a 
tendency of language and culture to become uniform and specific, so that 
linguistic and cultural boundaries at least tend to coincide ” This is pre- 
cisely what happened in France and Italy at the time of the nationalism 
of the Henaissance One cannot deny that French and Italian society 
(giammarians etc ) worked out a national set of thoughts, different in 
the two countries, directing French toward logical rigidity,^ Italian toward 
flexibility — characteristic features, I suppose, of the two nations in modern 
times 

(2) Mr H argues from an example supposed to show the nonsense of 
con elating "Spraehgeist” and "Volksseele” the Hungarians resemble 
the Italians more than the French (a highly doubtful observation, inci- 
dentally ' ) , although their languages do not show the same proportion of 
resemblances — ^but the example does not apply to Mr v Wartburg’s pro- 
cedure because he does not compare remote languages and civilizations, but 
the offsprings of the common Latin language with a common linguistic 
patrimonium and closely related to Neo-latin civilizations 

(3) Everyone knows that the French and Italians differ in their na 
tional character, that their languages differ, and that these differences 
must be correlated — ^the scholar may be "cool” (Sapir) but not frigid, 
he must re-examine the commonplace with his refined categories and 

^Likewise, the "r^gle des 24 heures” the French giammarians of the 
XVIIth century elaborated for the pass4 compose corresponds exactly to 
the famous unity of time on the Fiench stage 
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methods A historian of French literature as positnistic as Lanson begins 
his standard book with a chapter on the caracteres de la race ” — ^why 
should the historian of language operate m a vacuum’ It is significant 
indeed that Meillet, the outspoken representative of the Saussurean lin- 
guistics of '‘lois gen^rales,” became in his last days an adherent of 
Croceanism and Vossleiism (G- Ivanescu pointed this out in “Buletinul 
Philippide,’" 1937, p 228) I myself heard him at the Linguistic Congress 
at the Hague in 1928 oppose the rigid mind of the Turks, as expressed in 
their thinking and language, to the flexibility of Indo-European thought 
and language 

(4) Mr H qualifies the aesthetic approach to language as subjective 
The charge of subjectivity by scholars very often is no more than an 
assumption that their own procedure is objective and that that of their 
opponents is subjective (are not some of Mr H 's etymologies very sub- 
jective/^ indeed “impressionistic’’’) I do not understand how an un- 
aesthetic or “ anaesthetized ” approach to language, which is also an 
aesthetic phenomenon, can ever reach an approximate understanding of its 
nature The means of investigation must somehow be congiuent with the 
subject matter under investigation can a nothing-but-philologian deal 
with mathematics? 

( 5 ) As for the “ standstill in Italian linguistics ” which seems to Mr 
H the result of Crocean influence, I, who leveled the same criticism some 
yeais ago (Indogerm Forsch L [1932], 148 seq ), would hesitate today to 
endorse my former statement since that time such men as Miglioiini, 
Schiafiini, Bertoni, Tagliavmi, Prati, Maccarrone, Bottiglioni have done 
excellent work in the field of the history of Italian, especially Schiaffini’s 
history of Old Florentine prose which combines aesthetic judgment with 
linguistic craftmanship, and Miglionni’s studies of modern Italian word- 
formation as an expression of modern civilization aie unequalled in 
Eomance philology The relative standstill was due not to Cioceanism 
but precisely to the traditionalism of the Goidanich-Merlo school which 
knew how to curry favor with the government by shouting the slogan 
“ Ascoli ” 

(6) I do not see what contradiction in terms may lie in the expression 
“ le diverse scienze dello spirito ” there is one human mind with several 
manifestations, in different peoples and in different subject matteis, the 
various fields of philology and of history, history of art, music, literature, 
law, economics, all contribute to the sotenza nuova or Geistesgeschichte 
drafted by Vico, Herder, Humboldt The self-sufi&ciency of linguistics 
advocated by Mr. Hall is the surest way of destroying its scientific 
character 

Leo Spitzes 


Erratum: , liv, 149, 1 26, for Rot read Grau — ^Leo Spitzes 
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EOBEET HENEYSON AND THE EULGENTIAN HOESE 

In his Testament of Cresseid, Henryson devotes a stanza to a 
description of the four horses of the sun Recent editors of 
Henryson, although they agree that the names of the sun^s horses 
derive from Ovid, disagree specifically concerning the spelling of 
the fourth horse^s name. In the light of new evidence, I venture 
to suggest that this disagreement may be resolved, the correct text 
established, and Henryson’s source located. 

The stanza in question is as follows {11 211-^17) 

The first was soyr, with Mane als reid as Rois, 

Calht Eoye into the Orient, 

The secund steid to Name hecht Ethios, 

Qnhitlie and paill, and sum deill ascendent, 

The third Eeros, richt halt and richt fervent, 

The feird was hlak, callit Philologie 
Quhilk rollis Ehehus doun into the sey^ 

Comment on this passage is largely concerned with the spelling 
of the word, Philologie, in an attempt to restore order among the 
confusion of various preceding forms.^ The first discussion of the 

H Wood, Poems and Fahles of Bolert Henryson (Edinburgh, 1933), 

p 112 

^ Henryson^s text is based upon two early editions that presumably 
drew from a lost original They are William Thynne’s Chaucer (London, 
1532), and the Testament of Cresseid, edited by Henry Charteris (Edin- 
burgh, 1593) The formei gives the spelling PMologee, the latter 
PMlologie 

The confusion among the texts of early editors may be briefly indi- 
cated by Sibbald's spelling of Phlegone, and Laing’s spelling of Phlegome, 
See J Sibbald, Ghromcle of ScotUsh Poetry, 4 vols (Edinburgh 1802), 
and D Laing, Poems and Palles of Bolert Henryson (Edinburgh, 1865). 
These forms are incorporated in the text without comment 


239 
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question occurs m Skeat, who adopts the spelling Philegoney 
His comment on the passage is as follows. 

The names of the four horses aie curiously corrupted from the names 
given in Ovid, Met ii, 153, viz Ecus, Aethon, Pyroeis, and Phlegon As 
Eous means "belonging to the davn,’ we may consider the words into the 
Orient, i e in the East, as explanatoiy of the name Eoy, "called Eoy, 
(which signifies) in the East’ As to the name of the last horse, it was 
obviously meant to take the form Philegoney, in order to rime with sey 
(sea), and I have therefore restored this form The two authorities 
give it in the amazing form Philologie (Philologee) , which can only 
mean " philology • ’ ® 

Smith prefers the spelling Phlegome, commenting as follows 

The names of the four steeds of the Sun are drawn, with some latitude 
in spelling, from Ovid , Met , ii, 153-155 — 

"" Interea volucres Pyroeis, et Eous, et Aethon, 

Solis equi, quaitusque Phlegon, hinnitibus auras 
Flammiferis implent pedibusque repagula pulsant ” 

The last (Phlegon) appeals in both texts in the quaint form Philolo- 
gie or Philologee Skeat reconstructs the line — 

"" The feird vas blak callit Philegoney ”, 
but it seems better to read thus — 

^"The feird was blak (and) callit Phlegonie”'^ 

Wood returns to one of the two original spellings, Philologie, 
apparently under a misconception, commenting as follows 

The names of the four steeds derive from Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
In both Charteris and Thynne, Phlegon appears as Philologee K and SJ 
give the correct reading ® 

Dickins uses the spelling of Skeat, stating m his glossary, 

Philegoney, Phlegon (Ovid, Met ii, 164), an obvious correction of the 
Charteris Philologie and Thynne’s Philologee ® 


8^7 W Skeat, Chaucerian and Other Pieces (Oxford, 1897), p 523 
G Smith, Poems of Robert Henryson, STS, 3 vols (Edinburgh, 
1906-14), I, 48 

® H H Wood, op cit , p 256 The misconception derives from the fact 
that both Charteris and Thynne do not give the same spelling See above, 
note 2 K stands for Kinaston who edited the poem circa 1640 SJ 
refers to an undated MS in St John’s College, Cambridge Both of these 
texts, however, are late, and accordingly of secondary importance 
®B Dickms, The Testament of Cresseid (Edinburgh, 1925), p 38 
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Apparently Henryson^s editors were unaware of the fact that 
the various traditions of the sim^s horses, long established m Greek 
literature/ may be found to resolve themselves into two mam 
streams in the Middle Ages For lack of precedent, I have arbi- 
trarily labeled them the Ovidian and the Eulgentian. Modern 
scholarship, it may be noted, has m general erred in emphasizing 
the former and ignoring the latter.® The traditions vary in pre- 
senting different names for the four horses, and a different set of 
individual characteristics for each horse Since Ovid, alone, does 
not give individual characteristics for each horse, although his 
followers do, I am illustrating the Ovidian tradition by the Ovide 
Moralise. In this work, the suifs horses are described thus (ii, 
292-296) . 

Pirouz, qm rouges a le poll 
A droite samblance de fu 
Et Eouz, qui blanc refu, 

Etbon, cui resplent la colour, 

Et Phlegon, plains de grant chalour ® 

This Ovidian version is further consistently followed by Ber- 
chorius,^® Froissart, and, in part, by Lydgate and Chaucer,^® 
On the other hand, Pulgentius writes of the same four horses as 
follows 

Unde & ipsius equis condigna sic nomina posuerunt, id est Erythreus, 
Actaeon, Lampos, Philogeus Erythreus Graece rubeus dicitur, quod k 


^ See W H Roscher, Lexicon (Leipzig, 1886-90), under Helios and 
Phaeton 

® " Ovids glanzende Darstellung der Sage ist fast fur alle spateren 
Dichter massgebend gewesen Auch die mythographische Litteratur 

ist fast ganz durch Ovid beeinflusst” See Roscher, op cit , under 
Phaeton 

We may anticipate this exposition in order to observe how misleading 
such statements are in the light of the fact that the poets Gower and 
Henryson utilize a version other than the Ovidian, either in whole or in 
part, as well as the mythographers Pulgentius, Hyginus, the three Vatican 
Mythographers, and Pseudo-Bede See below, p 4 

®Ed de Boer, Komnklijke Akademie, axx, No 3 (Amsterdam, 1931) 
Opera Omma (am Hoff, 1712), I, 400 

La Prison Amoureuse, i, 272, in Oeuvres de Froissart, ed M A 
Scheler (Brussels, 1870) 

^^Troy Book, ed H Bergen, SETS (London, 1906), i, 623, 626-9, n, 
2386-7, in, 9-10 

Troilus and Oriseyde, m, 1703-4 
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matutino Sol lumine rubicundus exsurgat Actaeon splendens dicitur, 
quod tertiae lioiae [momentis] vehemens insistens lucidior fulgeat Lam- 
pos vero ardens, dum ad umbihcum diei centratum conscendeiit circulum 
Philogeus Graece teiram amans dicitur, quod bora nona proclivior, vergens 
occasibus pronus mcumbat 

This Pulgentian version is even more consistently followed by the 
three Vatican Mythographers and Gower In order to make 
these two contrasting traditions available for consideration, I have 
appended a short outline at the conclusion of this paper, designed 
to bring out the differences, and at the same time, the widespread 
dissemination of these traditions 
Both traditions are found, however, with significant minor varia- 
tions, in a popular work of the nmth century entitled De Mundi 
Coelestis Terrestnsque ConsMuUone Liler, by Pseudo-Bede In 
this work, the horses of the sun are described as follows • 

Sql secundum poetas dicitur in curru vehi quern trabunt equi, quorum 
haec sunt nomina, secundum Pulgentium Primus, Erytbros, id est, rubens, 
quia mane sol rubet Secundus Acteon, id est, splendens, quia circa tertia 
clarius lucet Tertius Lampon, id est, ardens, nam in mendie est fer- 
vidissimus Quartus Philoges, id est, amans teiram, nam nobis occidendo 
videtur appropnare 

Sed secundum Ovidium babet aha baec nomina Eous, id est, oriens, vel 
surgens Aethon, id est, elatus Pyrois, id est, igneus Pblegon, id est, 
acclivis, quia primum sol suigit, debinc elevatur, postea fervet, in fine 
autem diei inclinatur ad occasum 

It may be stated at once that the evidence points to this passage as 
Henryson^s probable source. If an mtermediate version exists, it 
has not been found.^® 

Mytholog%con, p 638, in Auotores Mythographv Latm%, ed A van 
Staveren (Lugd Bat Amstelaed, 1742) 

These three authors have been edited together by H B Bode, in 
B&nptores Eerum Mytlmarum (Cellis, 1834), pp 36, 81, 202 

Confessio Amantis, vn, 853^7, in Poems of Thomas Gower y ed G C 
Macaulay (Oxford, 1899) See also J P Migne, Patrologia LaUna, xo, 
1154, for another appearance of the Fulgentian version 

J. P Migne, Patrologia Latina^ xo, 900 See P Duhem, Le Bysteme du 
Monde (Pans, 1913-17), iii, 76 fi See also, J L E Dreyer, Mediaeval 
Astronomy, in Btudies in the History and Method of Boienoe, ed G Singer 
(Oxford, 1921), n, 106, C W Jones, A Note on Concepts of the Inferior 
Planets in the Middle Ages, in Isis (February, 1936), xxiv, 397-9 

As might be expected, descriptions of the sun’s horses are found, if at 
all, among the writers who deal with mythology Early allusions to horses 
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The case for Henryson^s obligation to this passage may be briefly 
indicated Only m the second paragraph of the above quotation, 
referring to the sun^s horses secundum Ovidium, are the horses 
named in the exact order found in Heniyson. This fundamental 
similarity may be found m no other version. Agam, an unique 
parallel may be found in the individual characteristics of two of 
the horses Thus, Henryson^s first horse, Callit Eoye, into the 
Client, finds a precedent m the Eous^ id est, onens of Pseudo- 
Bede Likewise, both versions agree as to the second horse. Henry- 
son^s Peros, richt hait and richt fervenV^ duplicates to the ex- 
tent of an almost identical spelling the igneus . . posted fervet of 
Pseudo-Bede A fuither possibility occurs in the parallel of Henry- 
son^s sum deill ascendenV^ to the elatus . . . dehinc elevatur of 
this passage. It should be repeated that these resemblances occur 
only in the De Mundi, and moreover, only m this work are they 
applied to the identical horses The most interesting possibility of 
Henryson^s debt to Pseudo-Bede, however, remains to be biiefiy 
mentioned. 

Eeturning to the spelling of the fourth horse’s name, with which, 
as we have seen, the editors of Henryson have been particulaily 
concerned, it becomes evident in the light of the two traditions, that 
the spelling of Philologie or Philologee in Henryson’s text, derives 
from the Fulgentian spelling of Philo ges, rather than the 0 vidian 
form of Phlegon, On this point, the exigencies of riming may be 
invoked, ^ust as Skeat invoked them. Foi the form Philo ges adapts 

consist of Virgil’s Aethon (Aeneid, xi, 89), Martial’s Aethonem and 
Xanthum (vin, Sp 21), and the Pyroenta of Valerius Flaccns {Argo- 
nauUca, v, 32) In later times, Hyginus offers a rare third veision that 
had no discernible influence (van Staveren, op c%t , pp 302-3 See also 
table at the end of this study), Lactantius Placidus parrots Ovid’s names 
verbatim {Idem, p 795), while Martianus Capella and Albncus Phi- 
losophus make no mention of the sun’s horses whatsoever 

I should like to add, for the benefit of future investigators, that I have 
been unable to find any descriptions of the sun’s horses, for example, 
among such widely divergent groups as astronomers, astrologers, and 
patristic writers Among the works examined, I may mention the astro- 
nomical writings of Manilius, Ptolemy, and Firmicus, the astrological 
writings of Albohazen, Alehabitus, Almansor, and Messala, and the patristic 
writings contained in Migne’s great edition, among others Further, the 
works of the encyclopedist, Vincent de Beauvais, offered nothing on this 
point 
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itself, both in its number of syllables and its potential end-rime to 
Henryson^s immediate purposes, far better than Phlegon^ the form 
into which his editors have attempted to foice the text. The con- 
clusion seems possible that Henryson, with Pseudo-Bedels De 
Mundi open before him, rejected the 0 vidian spelling and went 
back a few lines to the Pulgentian form This suggestion would at 
the same time explain the mixture of the two traditions in Henry- 
son and fix the source for the entire passage 
In the light of the evidence briefly outlined, which may not be 
further elaboiated in this short note, it appears reasonable to aban- 
don attempts to emend Henryson^s text in this instance, and to 
allow the names of the four horses of the sun to stand as they origi- 
nally appeared.^^ 


Precedents for Henryson’s Pour Horses of the Sun 


Ovidtan 


FulgenUan 


I Ovid 

Pyrois, Ecus, Aetkon, Phlegon 

II Bede (in part) 

Eons , oriens vel surgens 
Aetkon elatus . elevatnr 

Pyrois . igneus fervet 

Pklegon acclivis 


1 Fulgenttus 


Erytkreus 

Actaeon 

kora 

Lampos 

diei 

Pkilogeus 

nona 


rubeus matutino 
splendens tertia 

ardens umbilicum 

terrain amans, kora 


111 Lactantius Placidus ii Bede (in part) 

PyroiSj Eous, Aetkon, Pklegon Erytkros rubeus mane 


Parenthetically, an interesting speculation arises in connection witk 
tke analogy of tke sun’s korses to tke foui periods of tke day Did these 
mediaeval authors conceive of tke foui horses as running four abreast or 
in relays Henryson, for example, says "Philologie, qukilk rolhs Phebus 
doun into tke sey” The inference is justified that Philologie did this 
work alone Tke solution seems to be that in tke mediaeval search for 
symbolic analogy, tke sun’s korses accumulated suck a wealth of indi- 
vidual characteristics, that they appeared to work in relay, although 
paradoxically, tke writers never thought of them other than as four- 
abreast This conclusion is reinforced by Ovid, who clearly writes of tke 
team as four-abreast (See Metamorphoses, n, 1 ff ) Likewise, tke icon- 
ography of tke sun’s korses points to tke same conclusion See B A 
Pucks, Die Ikonographie der 7 Planeten (Munich, 1909), plates ii and in, 
and A Prey-Sallmann, Aiis dem Nachlehen antiher (3-ottergestalten (Leip- 
zig, 1931), plates x and xi 
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Ovxdian 

IV 0vidf6 MotcilisS 

Pirouz rouges fu 

Eouz blanc 

Ethon resplent la colour 
Phlegon grant cbalour 

V Berohonus 

Aethon rubeus 
Eous splendens 
Pyrois ardens 

Phlegon urens terram 

VI Froissart 

Pirrous rouge 

Eous blans com neje 

Ethon 

Phlegron calour 

vii Lydgate 
Pirous so rede 
Pirrous up drawe 

Flegonte 

vii Chaucer 
Pirous 

Eyginus 

Eos, Aethiops, Bronte, Sterope 


Fulgentmn 

Acteon splendens circa ter- 

tiam 

Lampon ardens mendie 
Philoges amans terram . . . ocu- 

dendo 

III Bede (2) 

Erytheus rubeus 

Acteus splendens 

Lampas ardens 

Philogeus amans terram 

IV Myth Yat I 

Erythraeus rubeus matutino 

Aethon splendens 

Lampus ardens 

Philogeus terram amans 
vespere 

V Myth Yat 11 

Erythraeus rubeus matutino 

Aethon splendens tertia hora 

Lampus ardens summum 

diei 

Philogeus terrae amans nona 

hora 

VI Myth Yat III 

Erythraeus rubens mane 
Aethon splendens hora teitia 

Lampos lucens, ardens die 

media 

Philogeus amans ten am 
occidendo 

vii Gower 

Eritheus hote red 
Acteos the bryhte 
Lampes 
Philogeus 


Early Forms Homer’s Lampum, Phaethontem^ Virgil’s Aethon ^ Mar- 
tial’s Aethonem, Xanthum, Valerius Elaccus’ Pyroenta 

Yale Unwere^ty MaeSHALL W. StbaenS 

20 Eor variant spellings in the prose versions of the Guide Moralisi, see 
U D Hunt, Le Sommawe en Prose (Pans, 1925), p 10 
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MS SLOANE 3548, POLIO 158 

The leaf from a medieval catalogue of books which is folio 158 
in MS Sloane 3548 in the British Museum, is paper without water- 
maik There is no inscription or other external evidence of its 
history There is no medieval folio mark. The hand is English and 
fifteenth century, and MS Sloane 3548, a fifteenth century book, 
is the entry at lines 31-2 in the following transcript. The owners^ 
names are English ^ and many texts are of English origin ^ Mar- 
ginal marks indicate fifty entries Where the word %tem occurs in 
the text it may not begin a new entry since the Prachca J ohanrns 
Ardern in MS Sloane 3548 is catalogued as an item, possibly it 
was regarded as a second part of the volume, for it is earlier than 
the texts that precede it. The note. Liber RobeiU Maycotte, on 
the first page of the Practica, folio 26, was probably there before 
this text was bound up m the Sloane MS. Any entry said to be 
in uno quaterno may, like the Sloane MS, be a volume. Only about 
a dozen entries are said to be in uno volumine or in uno libro, and 
all the rest are in uno quaterno. In Ime 7 this phrase, if it is com- 
pared with in volumine ligato in lines 8 and 9, seems to imply that 
the quaternus is not bound, but the binding of a quaternus is some- 
times mentioned or referred to as in m uno parvo quaterno cum 
nigro opertono (1. 34), and in uno magno hirsuto quaterno (1 21). 
In Item v] quaterni Alberti de ammalibus (11, 79-80), quaternus 
means liber since the Animalia is m six books, and most medieval 
cataloguers would have used tractatus rather than quaternus m 
quaternus de cura equorum (1. 65), so that Item quaterni de 
medicinis (1 24) may be a treatise in three books or three treatises, 
and the Item ij quaterni de transitu ad Jerusalem (11 76-7) is m 
two books, like Mandeville^s Travels. 

The syntax is lost at times, as m Isidorus de creaturarum (1. 49), 
and the order of the text is not always unmistakable , for example. 
Item Hugo de consciencia (1 4) is appended to the completed de- 
scription of a volume After North" (1, 68) there was no room for 
scilicet sancti Jacobi North" (1. 69) , it was written below but im- 
mediately after the entry in the next line and as an emendation to 

^ See tlie note to line 48 of the text 

® See the index to the text in notes 3 and 4 
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the text, as if it had been taken over carelessly from another draft 
of the catalogue More often than not the author^s name is omitted ® 
The anonymous titles include much theology and science and some 
literature ^ Some titles aie unusual, for example, Liber nemroW 
(1 79), possibly a work m French begmning Nemroth.” The 
chronicle entitled de adventu Normannorum in Anglmm (1. 27) 
may be the text of this title in MS Bodl 712 (S C 2619) or the 
Cluniac chronicle m MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 433 
The Milh et breed (1 25) occurs with texts commonly with Chau« 
cer^s Astrolabe, and the Astrolabe is called Bred and milh for chil- 
dren in some of the manuscripts, but this copy is apparently not 
any known manuscript ® 

® Authors mentioned are Albertus Magnus (1 80), Aired of Rievaulx 
(20-1), Augustine of Hippo (5-6, 36, 40-1, 44, 53, 61, 75), Bartholomeus 
Brixiensis (66), Bernard of Clairvaux (12, 41, 83), Galen (22), Gregoiy 
the Great (56, 64), Hugo de St Victore (4), Isidore of Seville (49), 
J erome ( 46 ) , J ohn Ar dei n ( 3 2 ) , J ohn Beleth ( 43 ) , J ohn Buy sbr oek (18), 
Lanfranc (23), Macer (33), Martinus Polonus (28), Mesue (31) , Nicholas 
medicus (30), Nicholas de Lyra (57), Nicholas Trivet (12), Otho (58), 
Petrus Alphonsus (58), Peter of Blois (72), Peter of Cluny (10-1, 43), 
Petei Comestoi (3, 20), Richard Hampole (14), Richard de St Victore 
(5), Robert Holcote (55), Thomas Bonaventura (18-9), Vincent of Beau- 
vais (27), Walter Hilton (17, 40, 76), Willelmus Parisiensis or de Alvernia 
(1), and William de Montibus (79) Some authors not mentioned are 
Robert Grosseteste (35), John Chrysostom (17), Palladius (65), John 
Gadsden (29), and Chaucer (25) 

^Theology (17, 37-8, 43-4, 52-3, 72), ethics (12, 13, 44), penitentials 
(35, 38-9), the church (16, 58, 80), piayers (4, 31, 82), sermons (19, 77, 
80-1), concordances or anthologies (2, 42), Biblical commentary (20, 50, 
52), astronomy (16, 25-6, 68-9, 71, 78), calendars (20, 50, 52), mathe- 
matics (15, 54), alchemy (70), lapidary (33), husbandry (65), medicine 
(15, 22-5, 29, 31, 33, 51, 59, 75, 79, 81) , verse (4, 60, 82 ), narrative (3, 48, 
62, 72, 76-7, 82), saints’ lives (3, 7-11, 46-7), vision (60, 72 3), prophecy 
(16, 81), dialogue (61), history (27) 

®The manuscripts called Bred and mdk are Bodl 619 (S C 2151), E 
Museo 54 (S C 3554), and Bodl 68 (S C 2142) The others are at 
Oxford, E Museo 116 (S C 3617), Digby 72, Ashmole 360, 391, 393, and 
Rawlinson Misc 3 and 1370 (MSS 29 and 291 among the quartos in Thomas 
Rawlinson’s sale catalogue by Thomas Ballard, March, 1733-4); at Cam- 
bridge, Corpus Chnsti College, 424, St John^s College, 105 (E2), Trinity 
College, R 15 18 (941), University Library, Dd 3 53, and Dd 12 51, in 
the British Museum, Add 23002 (MS 27 in the sale catalogue of Dr Cox 
Macro by Christie, 1820, MS 314 m the sale of Dawson Tuiner by Puttick 
and Simpson, 1859), Add 29250, Egerton 2622 (probably MS 349 in the 
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Nothing IS known of the history of the Sloane MS Neither May- 
cotte nor any of the former owners mentioned in the catalogue is 
readily found in the records ® The book of North' scilicet sancti 
Jacobi North' belonged presumably to the Augustinian abbey of 
St. James, Northampton^ The catalogue can hardly be from an 
Augustinian house, for the Vita sancti Benedicti (1. 10) is only 
raiely in catalogues of English Benedictine houses and not at all in 
the extant Augustmian catalogues, while the works of Peter of 
Cluny, of which this house had two texts, were customarily owned 
by Benedictme — or Cistercian, Carthusian, or Cluniac — Chouses. If 
North' IS Northampton, then the Sloane MS is probably — ^though 
by no means certainly — ^fiom a house of the Benedictme order or 

sale catalogue of Sir Joseph Jekyll by Cock, January 21, 1740, as this MS 
contained, besides the Astrolabe, Yana opuscula of Robert Grosseteste, and 
the de sphera of John de Saero Bosco cum multvs alxis), Sloane 261, 314 
(MS 73 in the sale catalogue of the duke of Lauderdale by John Bullord, 
January 25, 1691-2), and 446, Brussels 4869 (1591?), Phillipps 11956 
(MS 837 in the sale catalogue of Joseph Ames by Langfoid, 1760, MS 955 
in the sale catalogue of Sir Peter Thompson by Evans, 1815, MS 188 in the 
Phillipps sale, June 6, 1898, to Quaritch, MS 65 in the Quaritch catalogue, 
no 193, 1899) , MS Ashburnham (MS 924 in the sale catalogue of Edmund 
F Bourke by Evans, July, 1831, to Cochran, MS 210 in the sale of George 
Wilkinson by Evans, July 11, 1836, to Pickeiing, MS 71 in the Appendix 
to the Ashburnham catalogue, May 1, 1899, to Leighton, MS 438 in the 
George Dunn catalogue, part I, 1913, to Maggs, MS 30 in the Maggs cata- 
logue, no 308, 1913) , MS 72 in the Sotheby catalogue, November 12, 1928, 
Sir Hercules Read, MS Clarendon, not known to be extant, no 3 among 
the L%br% Math , in the Temsomana et Dugdahana (1692), and in Edward 
Bernard's Gatalog% Ubrorum MSS Angl%e et S%berme (1697), a quarto 
containing also Temporum prognostica in English and Y%ta S Willelmi 
and Ep%grammata R%card% de Snetesham in Latin, and MS 423 in the sale 
catalogue of Henry Brouncker Willson by Gerard, 1790, to Simeoe, a “ MS 
on Geomancy with Chaucer's Astrolabe on paper," not known now unless 
it IS the manuscript in the library of the duke of Northumberland described 
by the Historical Manuscripts Commission, in. 111, as the "Bibill of 
Geomancy in English with a treatise of the Astrolabe " The MS mentioned 
by Miss Hammond as among the Hatton manuscripts may be one of the 
E Museo manuscripts The Boies Penrose MS is the Read MS 
® Maycotte seems too early to be the executor of John Roper of Eltham, 
Letters and papers of Henry Till, iv, part I, no 72 (1524) 

"^If the house were the hospital of St James, Northallerton, the book 
mentioned here would be said to be sancU Jacobi de Alvertone, according 
to the inscription on the seal of the house, Victoria County History, York- 
shire, III, 317 
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one of its branches in or near Northampton. St. Andrew^s, North- 
ampton IS the most likely house It seems to have had a classified 
library, for one of the extant books, MS. Bodl Anct D I. 8 (S. C. 
2761), IS marked E. 3. A cell to the Clnniac house of St. Mary, 
La Charite-sur-Loire, St. Andrew^s, like other alien priories, suf- 
fered heavy depredation during the French wars. In 1386 the 
abbot of St Jameses and others were commissioned to examme the 
losses of the priory ® Peter of Clnny addressed one of his letters to 
St. Andrew^s.® St. James’s had a good small library, according to 
the Reg%strum doctorum Anghe or Franciscan catalogue, and has 
been conjectured to be the source of MS Eoyal 8 F X m the British 
Museum because of the title, Cantuanensis super Job^ which is also 
in MS Oriel College, Oxford, 53, a book of St Andrew’s, North- 
ampton, but the books listed in the Eoyal MS as borrowed by John 
de Haliwell (c. 1300) include the Bibliotheca Boberti de Daven- 
a Eamsey abbey book,^^ and John de Haliwell is a Eamsey 
name, the name of an almoner of Henry VIII’s time and of a 
witness to the Eamsey charter, MS Add 33047 in the British 
Museum, which is late thirteenth century. The Carmelite friar 
who IS mentioned twice in the Sloane fragment (11 51, 70) may be 
one of the Northampton Carmelites. Little is known of English 
Cluniac libraries. The fragmentary catalogue m MS Bodl. 751 
(SC. 2518) has been ascribed to Bermondsey.^® It lists the Con- 
suetudinanum Glumacense but is not necessarily Cluniac on that 
account as some Benedictine houses, Eeadmg and Peterborough, for 
mstance,^^ had this text. The Vite qmtuor abbatum de Glmmco 

^Calendar of the patent rolls of Richard 11 (1385-9), p 168, another 
record of depredation mentions books, Calendar of entries in the papal 
registers relating to G^eat Britain and Ireland, Papal Letters, IV, 454. 

® Victoria County History, Northamptonshire, li, 103 
MS Tanner 165 from a photostat copy which I have by courtesy of the 
Bodleian Library (see note 1 to the text of the Sloane fragment below) 
There are about thirty entries from St James’s, five from Titchfield, a 
library of about 200 volumes, fifteen from Lanthony where there were 
about 450, and about 280 from Christ Church, Canterbury where there were 
more than 1800 

Chronicon alhatiae Rameseiensis, ed W. D. Macray (London, 1886), 
pp 356-67 

^^MS Cotton Julius F IX (British Museum), f 1 

“N Denholm- Young, English Historical Review, sxvni (1933), 431 
In the Reading catalogue among the service books at the end, English 
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likewise does not prove the anonymous catalogue in MS Harley 60 
(British Museum) to be from a Cluniac house, foi Christ Church, 
Canterbury had a copy of the MS Harley 50 seems to be 

from the north of England as there is a contemporary note on the 
verso of the catalogue that the Nevilles and the Percys fought in 
1454 agro ]uxta OaUon\ perhaps near Topcliffe and pretty cer- 
tainly in the region of the other battles between Nevilles and Percys 
at Beverley, Stamford Bridge, Castleton, and Towton. The house, 
if Cluniac, IS likely to be Pontefract, if Benedictine, St Mary^s, 
Yoik. In the Eegistrum doctorum Anghe Lewes library appears 
as one of the greater libraries, about five times the size of Lenton 
and about ten times the size of Clifford and Earley, cells to Lewes, 
while the other Cluniac libraries, Castleaere, Montacute, St An- 
drew's, Northampton, and Thetford, appear as small or negligible 
There were 130 books at Farley when an inventory of the priory 
goods was made m 11 Edward III . 

vj libros C ] vnde 13 passional la 1113 omeliarxa et 3 librum qui 
vocatur vitas patrum pi ecu xl s Item 3 portiphorium precii toto 

X s Cxxx libros in libiaiia quoium nomina continentur in vna 

tabula ibidem et de eorum piecio ignoratui 

No list of Farley books is known to be on record m modern times. 

In the following transciipt of the Sloane fragment the spellmg, 
punctuation, capitalization, and arrangement of the original are 
retamed as far as possible Some marks of punctuation are re- 
corded in the notes AU periods are included whether with abbre- 
viations or not, as no system is apparent. Brackets indicate can- 
celled matter and additions by a second hand. Where a letter ap- 
pears m several different large forms only the form used at the 
begmning of an entry is taken to be the capital.^ 

Mistorwal Review, ix (1888), 113 ff, and MS 12 O in the Peterborough 
catalogue, M R James, List of manuscripts formerly m Peterborough abbey 
library, Transactions of the Bibliographical Society, v (Oxfoid, 1926) 

=^®MS Coipus Christ! College, Cambiidge, 161 

^®An indenture between Thomas de Knaresburgh, clerk, and Gilbert de 
Berewyk, sheriff of Wiltshire, C47/18/1/17 It is not dated, the date is 
inferred from other indentures in C47/18/1 and from Berewyk’s term as 
sheriff. 

^ Transcribed from the original and checked with a photostat copy which 
I have by courtesy of the British Museum, one of a collection purchased 
out of the stipend of the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellowship, the 
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Parisiensis de vicijs et virtu tibus in ij voluminibus ligatis ^ 

Distincciones in tlieologia® vsque ad capitulum leuis vel leuitas in 
quaterno 

Narraciones denote^ magistei bistonai um ^ abbrematus Nariaciones 
de vij sapientibus ® 

Jtem officium sancte timitatis metiice m vno quaterno Jtem bugo 
de consciencia 

6 Ricardus de sancto victoie de potestate ligandi atque soluendi Seimo 
sancti Augustini de 

castitate Jtem soliloquia eiusdem in vno quaterno 

Kenelaciones sancte Matildis in vno quaterno 

Reuelaciones sancte Katerine de Senys in ] volumme ligato 

Eeuelaciones sancte Brigide in vno volumme ligato 
10 Vita sancti benedicti Vite diuersorum patium Vita sancti Wlfrici 
Vita sancti Godriei Nar- 

raciones petri cluniacensis et plura aha in ix quateims papiri fis 
stepham maityris® 

Quaternus nicbolai tiiuet Meditaciones bernardi hbellus de modo 
viuendi® Quedam 

summa de vicijs capitahbus Tractatus de x mandatis Speculum 
peccatoris 

Jtem S13 capitula ricardi hampole in vno quaterno — 

15 Algor ismus De diuinacione demonum^® de blasfemia in spiritum 
sanctum Medicine Compotus 

Theorica planetarum Jndulgencie romane Propbecia scilicet veisu:^ 
bridlyngton’ m j quaterno 


American Association of University Women, 1933 4, to be deposited in an 
American libraiy as the gift of the Fellowship 
® In the scribe’s hand but slightly larger, as in Wbro^ etc , in line 30 and 
in Btatuta, etc , in line 58 As to the period after volurmmbus, compare 
line 8 

® Commonly DtsUnoUones theologw 01 theologxoe 
^Possibly Narracwnes denote de dormm nostra 
® Peter Comestor 
® Commonly Eistoria or Dicta 
“^Probably the Miraoula corporis Ohristi 

® MS fis stephi mris If the catalogue is from a Cluniac house, it mav 
be significant that in the Cluniac chronicle in MS Corpus Christi College 
Cambridge, 433, at the yeai 1061 is Incepit locus 8 Mane de Cant 
Stepham 

® Perhaps Bernard’s de modo bene vwendi 
^®This and the next may be by Robert Grosseteste 
Ascribed to Augustine, Bernard, Cesarius Arelatensis, and Rolle 
^®MS m i, crossed out 
This and the next may be by Augustine 
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Epistola W Hilton’ De 113 generibus inclusionis Nemo lerditur^* 
nisi a seipso 

libri Jobannis Rosbiuk^® Jtinerarium thome bonaventure Jtem de 
itineribus eternitatis 

secundum eundem Sermo ductus est ihesus in deseitum in vno quaterno 
20 Kalendaiia^® Allegoria” historiarum secundum magistrum petrum 
Figuraciones historiai um genei ahum Alredus 

de amicicia in vno magno birsuto quaterno — 

Anathomia galieni Quateinus de coloiibus pbisice Alfabetum 
berbarum Quid 

pro quo Lamfrancus Tractatus de arte sirurgie De aquis tingentibus 
diuersos colores 

Secretum pbilosopborum Jtem 113 quaterni de medicinis in 3 
quaterno — 

25 Milk et breed De naturis planetarum Due composiciones nauis 
De X13 signis Com- 

posicio astrolabi3 Tiactatus de spera in vno quaterno — 

De adventu normannoium in angliam Jtem alia vincenc’ in speculo 
historiali Jtem cronica 

martini de pontiflcibus et imperatoiibus in vno quaterno 

Rosa medicine cum ali3s in vno volumine ligato 


long r, not y, in ledttur Probably by John Chrysostom 
Probably Ruysbroek’s de ornatu spvntuahum nuptmrumi in MSS Royal 
6 B IX and Wore Oath F80, and in the Syon monastery catalogue, M20 
and N87 (Cambridge, 1898), ed Mary Bateson 
^®MS Kalendar\ as in 1 47 
Commonly Allegorie 
MS histor", as in 1 20, and gen’ 

Also m 1 59 

A list of drugs to be used f 01 rarer drugs , for the full title see MSS 
Ashmole 399, 1397, 1398 
Chaucer’s Astrolabe 

With Chaucer’s Astrolale in MS Ashmole 360 

MS naui is crossed out in nauts With the Astrolabe in MSS Add 
23002 and Egerton 2622 is Gomposicto navicule, but a Pract'ica de com- 
posioiom navxSf quadrantiSf et ciUndrv is ascribed to John de Slape 

With the Astrolabe in MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 424 is 
Oompendvam de ecotstenUa lunae in sigrns 
®®With the Astrolabe in MS Bodl 68 is ad facieTidum asUolabium A 
Composioio Astrolabii occurs with the Slape text cited in note 23 
^®With the AsUolabe in MSS Trinity College, Cambridge, 941 and 
Egerton 2622 

Perhaps the chronicle of this title in MS Bodl 712 or the Cluniac 
chronicle in MS Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 433 
Probably by John Gadsden. 
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30 Antidotarms nicholai cum nominali herbamm et alijs m vno [ ] ®® 

libro nigro ligato 

Oraciones pio quolibet psalmo Medicine Mesue Alie medicine®® a 
capite ad pedes Jtem 

practica Johanms Ardren’ in vno quaterno — 

Lapidarius Macer de virtute herbarum Jtem alij quatuor quaterni 
de alijs medici- 

nis in vno paruo quaterno cum nigro opertorio Jtem 13 quaterni cum 
alijs friuohs — 

35 Jnquisicio confessorum in confessione De manducacione corporis 
christi Templum domini Enche- 

ridion augustmi Vita trium virginum scilicet Elizabeth cnstine et 
Mane Oegenes 

Littere quedam de vita sancte Katerme de Senys [ ] ®® Jtem. de 

ordi- 

nibus angelorum®*^ Summa de virtutibus De modo confitendi Jtem 
pemtencie de 

lure litate pro diuersis criminibus in vno albo quaterno in quo ®® 
fuit omnigednum — 

40 Libri W Hilton’ in latino Jncendium amoris Sermones ad fratres 
in heremo Au- 
gustinus de congnicione vere vite Bernardus ad fratres de monte 
del in 3 quaterno ligato 

Summe abbreuiate et tabula super ventates theologie in 3 albo 
quaterno — 

Tractatus magistri bylet de oflScio misse Epistola abbatis clunia- 
censis^^ Tractatus 

®® In MS Sloane 282 is Bynonyma de nomxmbus herharum by John Bray 
®°MS quaterno, crossed out, as to libro, cf note 2 
MS Sloane 3548, folios 1-6 MS Sloane 3548, folios 8-10 

®® After med^cvne is a horizontal slanting line and a follows, touching 
the line 

®*MS Sloane 3548, folios 26-99 The MS contains also chemical notes, 
16-17 e, ff 16-22V, 25, alchemical, 15 c, ff. 109-13, Bynonyrna herharum, 
ff 119-25, 129-45, 157, Legend of Bt Br%de, f 118 
Probably by Grosseteste 
MS m vno quaterno, ciossed out 
MS anglorum 

®®MS Utate, possibly Umitate 
®®MS a line through tn quo q^) 

*®MS Lih'^ With this line begins f 158^ 

Perhaps by Augustine MS • ggnicwne 

Commonly de ecclesmsticis offioits 

** Peter of Cluny Ely had the epistle on the Mohammedans, MS Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, 335, Henton an unnamed treatise by Peter of 
Cluny, and Meaux an epistle to G a monk 
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de vtilitate tribulacionis Augustinus de fide rerum inuisibilium 
Defensorium dotacionis 
45 ecclesie in vno quaterno — 

Omnigednum Epistola Jeronimi ad lusticum in libro j ligato 

Duo quateini parui in quibus sunt Kalendaria 

Vnus quateinus paruus de fabulis quondam W Barlby^® 

Jsidorus de summo bono Jsidorus de creaturarum Quidam tracta 
tus de baptismate Jn- 

50 troitus super cantica canticorum in vno volumine ligato — 

Quidam paruus liber quondam fratris carmelite de medicinis et alijs 
pluribus [in manu ferma3] 

Jtinerarium mentis in deum Tiactatus super cantica Alloquia 
spiritus sancti®® Tres quaterm de 

bonis notabilibus Augustinus de cura agenda pro mortuis Augustinus 
contra mendacmm partim 
Quidam tractatus de compoto in j quaterno 
65 Hulcote super sapienciam fere in vno quaterno 
Omelie gregorii in vno quaterno aliqualiter ligato 
Liia super psalterium in vno [ ] quaterno viridi 

Petrus alfonsus de fabuhs De dispensacione prelatoium in lure 
Statuta otho- 

nis legati Alfabetum berbarum m vno [ ] quaterno 

60 Ties quateini de diuersis versibus De penis purgatorij patricij 
Quedam notabilia 

Augustinus de ciuitate dei Jtem allocucio de obediencia inter ipsum 
et disciplinum Jtem de vita 
ade et Eue in vno quaterno — 

Jtem 3 magnus libei m quateinis papiri scilicet xiij quaternis 
[Job W] 

Jtem gregorius super ezecbielem et plura alia in vno volumine 
ligato 

65 Jtem quidam quateinus de cura equorum®® in quaterno — 

Jtem Bartbolomeus de casibus in vno volumine ligato 


Perhaps Peter of Blois’ De duodeoim uttlibus tr%bulat%on%s 
MS quod, witb a line from tbe I in fabul over qu For otbei names 
of owners see lines 51, 63, 67, 68 9, 70, 71, 73, 74 Barlby may be Barlby 
by Selby in Yorkshire 
^^MS canM oanM 
Also in 1 70 
^®MS dm 

Pei baps by Augustine 

Two letters are marked out, possibly vn, repeating vno by error 
®®A work of similar title is ascribed to Henry Bowhit in tbe Syon 
catalogue, N35 
6® Cf note 2 

®*MS volumine, crossed out 


By Palladius 
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Jtem quaternus ex dono Willelmi Rypp’ in quaterno papiri 
Jtem iij quaterni astronomie ligati aliqualiter cum 4 alijs quaternis 
North^ 

Jtem vnus liber rubius ligatus de astronomia scilicet sancti lacobi 
luxta N'orth’ 

70 Jtem liber de sortibus et alkymia fratris carmelite 

Jtem liber de astronomia et de greco quondam Jobannis Lord 
Jtem passio Nichodemi Blesensis super Job Jmago mundi Jtem visio 
turcbildi in \no paiuo quaterno quondam Willelmi Eylond^ 

Jtem vetus quateinus quondam domini tbome Ham’lden cum alijs — 

75 Jtem 31 quaterni de phisica Jtem viij quaterni excepcionum [ ] 

sermonum sancti Augustini 

Jtem j quaternus papiri de dictis Walter i Hilton’ et aliorum Jtem 
1 ] quaterni de transitu 

ad lerusalem cum alijs iiij quaternis de sermonibus et sanctorum 
dictis simul ligatis — 

Jtem liber nemroth’ in v] quaternis Jtem 13 quaterni de aspectibus 
planetarum et alijs Jtem vetus 

quaternus papiri de medicinis Jtem j quaternus Willelmi de montibus 
Jtem vj quaterni al- 

80 berti de animalibus Jtem quaterni de questionibus elemosinarum 
ecclesie Jtem v quaterni pergameni 
de sermonibus Jtem prophecia metodij Jtem j quaternus vetus de 
medicinis et alijs Jtem iiij 

quaterni de fabulis papiri Statuta benedicti®'^ Matutine de nomine 
ibesu®® Quaternus 


®® The p’s are crossed below the line 
Northampton , explained in the next line 

®®The Augustinian abbey of St James, Northampton, added by the 
scribe 

Also in line 51 

®®A John Lord, priest, was the incumbent of Stotesbury, of which the 
patron was St Andrew’s, Northampton, in 1410, and of Irtlingborough, 
of which the patron was Peterborough, in 1417, Geoige Baker, The htstory 
and anUqmUes of the county of Northampton (London, 1822-41), I, 202, 
691 

®^Yealand, co Lancaster, is also Eylond 
The m is not certain here , there is a mark like a modern apostrophe 
after the first of the three parts of the m, and there is a line above mlden 
Perhaps this is Hauerilden 
MS sr Aug, crossed out. 

®* Perhaps Mandeville’s T't avels, which is in two books 

®® Perhaps the book begins with “Nemroth” 

®®The Ammaha is in six books 

®^ The Constitutions or Statutes of Pope Benedict XII for the monastic 
orders 

®® Perhaps the text entitled “Matutine in veneratione nommis Jhesu 

2 
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m gallico dictus la Femme 
Quedam 


Chicago 


Jtem Bernardus de dignitate sacerdotum 

Rahona Beessie 


NUMERICAL SYMBOLISM IN DANTE AND THE PEARL 

Dante^s use of mimerical symbolism in the Divine Comedy is 
well known, but apparently less familiar is the PearZ-poePs similar 
use of it. As the Divine Comedy is bmlt upon the numbers 3, 9, 
and 10, so the Pearl is built upon 3, 4, and 12 As the numerical 
symbolism of Dante has its roots in the Bible, so that of the 
Pearl has lU loots in the Bible, and in particular in the Book of 
Revelation, chapter 21. Prom this chapter, it will be recalled, 
the author of Pearl borrowed his description of the New Jeru- 
salem with its twelve foundations (Pe, 993-1022), its four walls 
each twelve furlongs in length (Pe. 1030), and its twelve gates 
set three in each wall (Pe. 1034-35) 

penne helde uch sware of >is manayre, 

Twelve forlonge space er ever hit fon, 

Of he^t, of brede, of lenpe, to cayre, 

For meten hit sys J?e apostel John 

As John hym wrytej 3 et more I syse 
Uch pane of J?at place had >re 3 ate 3 , 

So twelve in pourseut I con asspye, 
pe portale^ pyked of rych plat^ ( 1029-36 ) 

In these lines of Pearl is foimd sufficient explanation of the poePs 
choice of twelve and its factors, since the description of the City 
IS built upon 12, 4, and 3, and smce the vision of the New Jeru- 
salem IS the climax of the poem toward which the action may be 
said to rise. Had the author made only conventional use of his 
numbers there would be nothing remarkable in his employment 
of them. But the three numbers borrowed from Revelation are 
woven into the very fabric of the poem, determining its metrical 
and structural pattern, as weU as much of its ornament. 

edite a beato Ricardo de Hampole ” m MS Kk VI 20 in the University 
Library, Cambridge 

There is a copy of this French-English school text in MS All Souls 
College, Oxford, 182 
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The stanzas and lines are governed by 12, 4, and 3, each stanza 
containing twelve lines and three rimes, each line containing four 
sti esses, and many lines alliterating on three woids oi fonr 

Perle plesaunte to Piynces paye. 

To clanly clos in golde so clere* (1/2) 

The number of stanzas being 101, there aie 1212 lines in all 

Of the 101 stanzas, the first 99 are divided like the Divine 
Comedy into three groups of approximately equal length, and to 
these are added-two stanzas that form an epilogue In the Diviiie 
Comedy there are 99 cantos preceded by an mtiodnctory canto 
Between the groups, transitions occur in stanzas 33 and 65, in 
each of which the dreamei asks the Pe^irZ-maiden questions regard- 
ing the life she leads Especially to be noted in these transitional 
stanzas are the balanced queries in lines 389-92 and 771-74:, and 
the verbal echoes between lines 392 and 774 In the first part 
there aie 33 stanzas, in the second part 32, and in the fourth 34, 
making a total of 99 stanzas, plus 2 , or 101 in all Similarly in 
Dante the Inferno has 34 cantos, the Purgatorio and the Paradiso 
33 each It has been suggested that stanza 72, in the third part 
of Pearl is supernumerary,^ but the division of the poem here 
suggested makes such a view unnecessaiy, indeed, demands the 
presence of stanza 72 to bring the number of stanzas in the three 
parts to 99, a multiple of three 

The reality of this tripartite division of the poem can readily 
be proved by an examination of the mood and subject of each of 
the main divisions At the beginning of the poem the dreamer, 
cast down by grief, enters the garden where his Pearl has slipped 
away There, in a vision, he sees a fair country, and beyond a 
stream the maiden he has lost The sight fills him with 30 V, but 
grief quickly returns when he finds he cannot ^oin her Then 
under the influence of the maiden^s firm but gentle persuasion, his 
grief gives way and in stanza 33 he humbly questions her regard- 
ing the life she leads 

Bot now I am here in your presente, 

I wolde bysech wythouten debate 
3e wolde me say in sobre asente 
What lyf 36 lede erly & late (389-92) 

^Ten Brink, Hist, 1, 349, note 2, Osgood, Pearl, Boston, 1906, XLVI, 
note 1, Grollancz, Pearl, London, 1921, 157 
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In the second pait, the maiden, answering his question, explains 
that she who died at two years of age is now through the grace of 
God a bride of Christ, and that he who grieves over the loss of an 
earthly pearl, may by a return to innocence purchase the heavenly 
pearl which is everlasting life Then in stanza 65, assured that his 
Pearl is safe and that a means of salvation is open to him, the 
dreamer asks two more questions regarding the nature of Him 
who has chosen the maiden for His bride 

Quat kyn hyng may be pat Lambe 
pat pe wolde wedde unto hys wyf’ 

Over alle oper so hyj pou clambe 

To lede wytb hym so ladyly lyf’ (771-74) 

These questions mark the second great turning point in the poem , 
thereafter the dreamer is carried up from a discussion of salvation 
to the vision of the New Jerusalem and of Christ with his com- 
pany of 144,000 virgins. Among these appears his Pearl, of whose 
salvation he is now assured In an ecstasy of py he attempts to 
cross the stream that intervenes between them But the effort 
is too gieat, he awakens in the garden where he had fallen asleep, 
and the vision melts away (stanzas 98 and 99) In the remain- 
ing two stanzas that form the epilogue the dreamer moralizes 
upon the mercy of God and submission to His will 

The division of the Pearl into three parts is the most impressive 
instance of the poePs use of numerical symbolism, but not con- 
tent with casting line, stanza, and poem in a pattern of 3, 4, and 
12, the author carries the numbers 3 and 4 into the smallest 
details of his work 

As Dante meets three beasts {Inf 1, 30-51), has three guides 
(Virgil, Beatrice, and St Bernard), mounts three steps to the 
gate of Purgatory {Purg ix, 94-102), and sees the three theo- 
logical virtues on the right side of the car {Purg xxix, 121) 
and the four moral virtues on the left {Ihid , 130), so our poet 
IS guilty of three errors {Pe. 290-300), asks four questions {Pe 
560-65), addresses four terms of adoration to the Virgin {Pe 
433-36), and likens Christ three times to a Lamb (Pe. 853-54). 
The fair country where he falls asleep has flowers of three colors 
yellow, blue, and red {Pe 27) , and on the hill where his Pearl 
slipped away grow four flowers gillyflower, ginger, gromwell, 
and peony (Pe. 43-44). In lines 441-42 the Virgm Mary is said 
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to be empress in three realms heaven, earth, and hell, and in 
lines 458-59 we are said to be members of Jesns Christ as head, 
and arm, and leg, and nail 

While the number of passages might be augmented in which 12, 
4, and 3 play a part,^ enough have been cited to show that the use 
of these numbers cannot be accidental That their use in Pearl 
was suggested by a similar employment of 3, 9, and 10 in the 
Dwine Comedy is highly probable Evidence that the English 
poet was familiar with the work of Dante grows increasingly 
strong, as the list of parallels noted by Osgood,® and the still 
more impressive list collected by Olivero prove ^ Alike in their 
intense Christian faith and in their dependence upon the Bible, 
Dante and the author of the Pearl were alike in their employment 
of three numbers significant m Christian symbolism This strik- 
ing similarity in workmanship, taken in conjunction with the 
parallels in mood, diction, and descriptive detail noted by Osgood 
and others, seems to me convincing evidence of the English poet^s 
familiarity with the Divine Comedy. 


College of Puget Sound 


CooLiDGE Otis Chapman- 


EXETER BOOK RIDDLE 41 AS A CONTINUATION 
OE RIDDLE 40" 

Riddles 40 and 41 of the Exeter Book have presented a number of 
difficulties for the scholar Riddle 40 ends with the introductory 
words of a subordmate clause, lacks a formal ending and a con- 
cluding sign 41 is likewise fragmentary, beginning with a participle, 
possessing no initial capital, and almost defying solution. Various 
answers have been proposed Dietrich solved 'it as ^^Earth,^^® 

® See lines 118, 227, 246, 383, 786, 869-70, 886, 1078-79, 1203 

® Op o%t , XXVl-XXVlll 

* La Perla, Torino, 1926, notes, passim 

^ The numbering and text of the Exeter Book Riddles are of P Tupper, 
The Riddles of the Exeter Book, Boston, 1910 

® P Dietrich, Die Ratsel des Exeterhuches, Wnrdigung, Losung und 
Herstellnng,” Haupts Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alte'tthum, XI (1859), 
p 473 
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Tiautman as ^^Eire/^® Tupper first as Wisdom/^ ^ giving an 
esoteric meaning to sweartestan, and later as Water ® To meet 
some of tlie difficulties, it has been suggested that a folio sheet is 
missing, containmg the end of Eiddle 40 and the beginning of 
41 This opinion is endorsed by Thorpe,® Tapper,^ Krapp and 
Dobbie,® and Forster ® Forster bases his belief, however, not on 
the condition of the manuscript, which he examined carefully, but 
only on inconclusive textual evidence On the other hand, Schip- 
pei believes the only folio missing in the manusciipt is that aftei 
37, Wulker^^ says with lefeience to a folio between 111 and 112, 
“ In der Hs ist keine lucke wahinehmbar,” and Mackie finds no 
MS evidence of a missmg folio In the absence of more conclu- 
sive evidence, we must seek another explanation for the seeming 
incompleteness of the two riddles in question 

It has long been recognized that Eiddle 40 is a translation of 
Aldhelm’s hundredth riddle, the De Cieatura The method of 
the tianslator vanes. His rendering is at first rathei strict, with 
certain minor changes warranted by the differing conventions of 
the two languages It shortly becomes much more free, however, 
and not only does the Old English poet expand what he translates, 
but lie omits and transposes, translating lines 65-67 of Aldhelm 
before line 44 (as lines 92-97 before 1 98). 

Trautman, ‘'Die Auflosungen der altenglischen Ratsel,” Angha 
Beihlatt, y (1894), p 49 

^ F Tuppei , “ Originals and Analogues of the Exetei Book Riddles,” 
Modern Language NoteSf xvin (1903), p 104 
® F Tupper, The Riddles of the Eweter Booh, Boston, 1910, pp 171-172 
® B Thoipe, Codex Exomensis, London, 1842 
F Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Book, Boston, 1910, n 34 
® G P Krapp and E Bobbie, The Exeter Booh, New York, 1936 

Foister, “General Description of the Manuscript,” The Exeter 
Book of Old English Poetry, London, 1933 

J Sehipper, “Zum Codex Exomensis,” Cermama, xix (1874), p 327 ff 
R P Wulker, ed by G W M Grein, BiUiotheh der angelsaohsischen 
Poesie, Leipzig, 1898, in, p 211 

S Mackie, The Exeter Booh, Part n, London, 1934 
^®The numbering and text of Aldhelm’s Riddle C are those of J H 
Pitman, “ The Riddles of Aldhelm,” Yale Studies in English, ulyii, New 
Haven, 1925, p 1 jff 

^^See F Tupper, The Riddles of the Exeter Booh, Boston, 1910, pp 
161-164, and G A Wood, “Anglo Saxon Riddles,” Abeiystwyth Studies, 
University College of Wales, n (1914), pp 1-41 
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In what IS now termed Eiddle 41, obvious references are made to 
what has gone before, in 40 momgra cynna of 1 2 refers to the 
many creatures mentioned of which Nature is the mother, swear- 
testan of 1 3 to the black whale of 11 92-97, paralleling Ald- 
helm^s 65-67, and possibly also 11 55-56 of Aldhelm, untranslated 
by the Old English poet , selestan of 1 3 and deorestan of 1 4 seem 
to refer not only to what has gone before in the Old English version 
but also to the precious articles mentioned in 11 57-61 of Aldhelm 
and omitted in what we have of the Old English Lines 1-4, of 
Eiddle 41,^^ may therefore be construed as a summary of Eiddle 
40 and as partaking in the progressively greater freedom of the 
translator's method In lines 6-10 the translator again reverts 
to a stricter method, parallelmg the two concluding Imes of Ald- 
helm^s Eiddle (11 82-83) • 

Et tamen infitians non retur frivola lector » 

Sciscitor inflatos, fungai quo nomine, sofos, 

by four (Eiddle ^^41,^^ IL 6-9) 

Ne magon we her m eor]?an owiht hfgan, 
nymSe we brueen "jpe beam do5 
pset IS to gepencanne peoda gebwylcum, 
wisfsestum weium, hwset seo wibt sy 

This conclusion is of a relatively unusual type, paralleled with 
any closeness in only two other Exeter Book riddles : by 28, which 
ends (11 12-13) • 

micel IS to hycganne 
wisfsestum menn h-wset seo wibt sy 7 

and by 31, which ends (11 23-24) . 

micel IS to hycgenne 
wisum woS boran hwset (sio) wibt sie7 

In both these cases, the parallel to Aldhelm^s conclusion is not 
nearly so close as that of Eiddle 41 ” 

A portion of Aldhelm, IL 51-64 and 68-91, remams still unrepre- 
sented in the Old English translation Most of this was probably 
omitted by the translator who, as Herzf eld and Prehn among 

Herzfeld, “Die Katsel des Exeterbucbes und i3ir Verfasser,” Acta 
Q-ermamca, Berlin, 1890, Bd n, Heft i, p 27 

A Prehn, “ Komposition und Quellen der Batsel des Exeterbucbes,” 
N euphilologisehe Btudien, Paderborn, 1883, Heft m, p 213 
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others have pointed out, consistently attempts to Anglicize and 
Christianize Aldhelm^s matter This omission is made the more 
probable by the Old English poePs having translated lines 65-67, 
out of the midst of this section dealing with material he would not 
normally use, and placed them, as lines 92-97, before lines 98-107 
which they would normally follow The manuscript of 40 breaks off 
only a few lines before the portion we should not expect him to 
translate. 

Only a small portion of Aldhelm^s text remains which would, in 
all likelihood, be translated, and this may be represented in a brief 
lacnna occurring at the bottom of folio lllv or at the top of folio 
112r, especially since 112 is the first folio of a new gathering 
The half -obliterated words at the base of folio lllv, first noticed 
by Wnlker^’’ who was able to make out hvt is and found the 
remainmg twelve letters or so undecipherable, subsequently made 
out by Tupper,^® to be sio creatura pVj, may constitute an attempt 
to fill this gap, but examination of the facsimile reproduction 
reveals to me only a few illegible letters Forster^® makes no 
mention of these. It is easy, however, to supply the sense of such 
a lacuna which might, at its briefest, run pcet he (becomes fat and 
rejoices the heart of the swineherd I am that which is eternally) 
ednmu, pcet %$ moddor momgra cynna, etc 

Therefore, since Eiddle 41 provides us with a summary of 
its predecessor and exhibits definite parallels to its original 
m Aldhelm, we have the possibility of considering these two frag- 
ments a relatively complete riddle, with a regular beginning and 
a formal conclusion — ^a conclusion which clearly translates the 
conclusion of their common source. 

Marcus Koitiok 

TJmversxty of Pennsylvania 


NOTES SUE JEAN EENAET 
I. La date de L'Escoufle. 

Depuis la fin du si^ele dernier, les oeuvres de Jean Eenart sus- 
citent un mterSt des plus vifs et font Fob jet de nombreuses 6tudes. 

P Wuiker, op cit ^ p 211 

F Tupper, The Riddles of the JSJaeter Booh, Boston, 1910 
M Forster, op cit. 
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L^anteur du La% de V ombre a lentement pris corps ayec les annees * 
son oeuvre s^est elargie, son style et sa pensee se sont precises II 
commence a prendre, dans la litterature du moyen ^e, niie place 
considerable Cependant nn probleme capital reste h resoudxe: 
F4poqiie precise a laqnelle il a vecu. 

Dans le conrs de ces dernieres annees, je me suis efforce de 
demontrer que la periode g6neralement assignee a la composition 
de ses trois prmcipaux ouvrages (1300-1220) devrait ^tre reculee 
d^environ un quart de siecle (1220-1245) Je crois avoir demontie 
qne le Lm de V ombre ne sanrait Mre anterieur h la capture de Miles 
de Nanteuil par les Sarrasins en 1219,^ que Guillaume de Bole a 
ete compose apres le voyage de Miles en Avalterre (mars-avril 
1227) ^ Eeste UEscoufie, La date qne j^avais propos^e pour la 
redaction de ce roman ® (vers 1244) a ete lejetee par V. F. Koenig ^ 
et par Mme Le^enne-Dehonsse.® Je reconnais aujourd^hni que les 
arguments presentes par moi (comparaison entre Fempereur dn 
roman et Frederic II Hohenstanfen, entre la croisade de Richard 
de Montivilliers et celle de Richard d^Angleterre) constituent plut&t 
des pr6somptions que des preuves. Mais ce qu^on m^a le plus re- 
proch6, c^est d^avoir place la composition de UEscoufie aprfes celle 
du Lai de Vombre et de Guillaume de Bole On m^a accuse d^avoir 
neglige un passage du Lai de Vombre oh Fon veut voir une allusion 
a UEscoufie, En voici le texte 

Par Guillauine qui depieea 
L’escoufle et art un a an membre 
Sx com li contes nous remembre 

Surement cette citation de UEscoufie a 6t6 amenfe de loin. On 
serait presque tente de croire que Jean Eenart s^est cit4 lui- 
m§me ^ Comment la mention mdiscutable de UEscoufie 
dans le Lai s’expliquerait-elle si UEscoufie etait posterieur de plus 

^Modern Phiology, xxx (1933), 351-359 
^ Romamc Remew xxvm ( 1937 ) , 109-121 
^Modern PMlologUi xxx (1933), 241-256 
^Modern Philology, xxxii (1935), 343-352 
^L’oeuvre de Jean Renart (Li4ge-Paris 1935) , 213 218 
® Le Lai de Vombre, ed Joseph. B4dier, Soci4t4 des anciens textes 
frangais” (Pans, 1913), vss 22-24 

^ L^Esooufle, ed Paul Meyer, “ Soci4t4 des anciens textes frangais (Pans, 
1894), introd pp xl-xli 
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de vingt ans a ce ® Mais cette mention est-elle bien indisen- 

table ^ 

La legende dn lapt d^nn bi^on par nn oisean de pioie, qui forme 
le theme pimeipal de L'Escoufle^ n^etait certes point nouvelle an 
commencement dn XllP siecle Elle etait piobablement d’oiigme 
orientale, car on en tronve nne adaptation dans les Mille et une 
nmts (Bouldonr et Kamaralzaman) . En Occident, elle parait ponr 
la premiere fois dans Ouillaume df Angleteire elle constitne le 
fond d^nn poeme allemand, Der Busant^^ qni semble contemporain 
de L'Escoufle, Jean Renart ne pxetendait nnllement Tavoir inventee 
II afhime an contraire Pavoir tronvee dans nn conte oh il a pnise 
abondamment, dont il a emprnnte ^nsqn^au titre 

9073 Mais c’est drois que li womans ait 

Autietel non comine li contes 

Or, n^est-ce pas a ce conte quhl est fait allusion dans le Lm de 
Vomhe^ L^anteni eciit en effet 

Si com li conies nou& lemembie 

Poniqnoi iPa-t-il pas employe le mot loman an lien de conte, shl a 
vonlu se citer lui-m§me^ Le vers n’en eht point sonffert C^est 
quhl n^avait pas encore compose son roman. Pent-§tre songeait-il 
d^^a a le faire, mais il n^est pomt vrai qnhl se soit cite dans le Lm 

Co qni est en tout cas ceitain, c^est qne L'Escoufle est la deini^ie 
en date des trois grandes oeuvres de Jean Renart, car si Fentrain, 
la gaiete, la spontaneite et Piionie sans amertnme, qni se degagent 
dn Lai et de Guillaume de Dole, y revMent nn talent ^enne et vif, 
mais de 3 a shr de Ini, DEscoufle nous apparait an contraire comme 
Toeuvre d^nn auteur mhri par les annees il montre moms de f ongne 
et plus de reflexion, ses lectures se sont elargies, il a perdu nne 
grande partie de son origmalite. La fine analyse des sentiments, 
le realisme vif et puissant, qni caracterisent les deux premiers 
poemes, comme Mme Lejenne-Dehonsse Pa si bien remarqn6, font 
place en bien des endroits dans DEscoufle a la pesante rhetoriqne 

® Eita Lejeune Deliousse, op ext , 215 

®Ed Wilmotte, “Classiques fran^ais du moyen age” (Pans, 1927), 
vs£ 877-884 

Le texte en a et4 public par Von der Hagen, dans Gesammtahenteuer 
(Stuttgart, 1850), vol. i. Voir aussi Koehler, G-ermama, xvn (1872), pp 
62 64, Paul Meyer, UEscoufle, jntrod , pp xxviii-xxx 
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amoureuse inspiree des romans de Chretien de Troyes, a des descrip- 
tions banales qui sentent Eexeieice academique, on Ton ne tronye 
aucnn detail personnel, ancnn trait qni ariete Fimagination on la 
pensee Pour s^en lendre compte, il sufSit de eompaier la eonver- 
sation dn chevalier et de la dame, dans le Lai de Vomlre, anx 
amours de Guillaume et d^Aelis, et le couronnemeiit de Lienor dans 
Guillaume de Bole^ a celui de Guillaume et d^Aelis. A Tepoqne ou 
il ecrit BEscoufle^ Jean Eenart commence a declmer II a perdu 
Fardeur de ses ]eunes annees, il est plus calme, plus assagi, pins 
influence par ses lectures, son inspiration a parfois le souffle couit. 
La mort Fa prive de son protecteur, Faristocratique et brillant 
ev^que de Beauvais, a la cour duquel il vivait, il dedicace son roman 
a un comte de Hainaut quhl ne connait pas , sa situation materielle 
est sans doute moms prospers, peut-§tre mSme difficile Certes, il est 
loin encore de la decrepitude physique et moiale dont il sera plus 
taid accabl4, a Fepoque du Plait et de Eenart et Piaudoue. 
L'Escoufle est une oeuvre fort respectable, mais on y trouve bien 
diminuees les qualites qui font du Lai de V ombre et de Omlhume 
de Dole deux des ]oyaux les plus precieux de la litterature frangaise 
au XIII® siecle 

Je r6pete done ce que ^^ai deja affirm^ UEscoufle est post4rieur 
aux deux autres grandes oeuvres de Jean Eenart, et a la mort de 
Miles de Nanteuil (1234) Par consequent, le comte de Hainaut k 
qui.le roman est dedie doit etre Thomas de Savoie (1237-1244) ou 
Jean I®^ d^Avesnes (1244-1256) 

2. La date de Eenart et Pmudoue 

Dans Fetude que ^^avais consacree, en 1933, au roman de L^Es- 
coufle^ 36 m^etais aussi occupe des deux tensons Eenart et Piaudoue 
et Du Plait Eenart de Dammartin centre Vairon son roncin^^^ et 
3 ^avais fiLxe la composition de ces deux pieces aux environs de 1260 
Mme Lejeune-Dehousse a re^ete mes conclusions. Elle affirme qu^au 
moment de la redaction de Eenart et Piaudoue, le second des inter- 
locuteurs, Girard Piaudoue, n^etait pas encore pr^tre Or, un des 
textes sur lesquels eUe s^appuie . 

XXXVII 1 Alii* Clers^ plus ne frougeras 
N’a clergie plus n’entendras 

Mme Le^eune-Dehousse a donne une edition critique de ces deux pieces 
dans U oeuvre de Jean Renmt, 407-423 

Modern Philology ^ xxx (1933), 257-260 
^^Ueeuvie de Jean Eenart, 390-391 
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semble proiiver, non point que Piaudoue n^6tait pas encore pr§tre, 
mais an contraire qu^il ne Petait plus, on tout au moms qu^il 
n^exergait plus ses fonctions ecclesiastiques Nous savons qu^il les 
exergait encore en 1248, puisque c^est sous Parcliiepiseopat d^Eudes 
Eigaud (1248-1275) qu^il fut investi de la cure de Saint-Nicolas de 
Vernonnet, pres de Vernon Nous savons egalement qu^il les 
exergait encore en 1256, car il figure k cette epoque dans les comptes 
de Jean Sarrasin, pour la somme de cent sols, pro decima Nous 
croyons qu^il est mSme possible de reculer davantage la date de 
Renart et Piaudoue Nous trouvons en effet, dans le journal des 
visites pastoiales d^Eudes Eigaud, a la date du 24 decembre 1267, 
la mention suivante 

Ipsa die, resignavit in manu nostia ecelesiam de Vernonmel Guiiardus, 
rector eiusdem 

Ce Girard, cur6 de Vernonnet en 1267, semble bien etre le m§me 
que le Girard Piaudoue, qui figure comme cur6 de Vernonnet dans 
le PolypUcum^’^ Pourquoi se demit-il de sa charge^ Sans doute 
parce qu^il y fut forc6, car nous savons que c^etait la punition 
habituellement infligee par Eudes Eigaud aux pretres coupables 
d^incontmence ou d^ivrognerie. Au nombre de ces derniers, se trou- 
vait un predecesseur de Piaudoue, peut-Stre son predecesseur 
immediat, un nomm6 Pierre, qui ayant et6 reconnu coupable 
d^mconduite en 1261, dut alors signer une promesse de resigner sa 
charge shl recidivaitJ® Or, si nous en croyons certaines accu- 
sations que Eenart porte contre lui dans la tenson, Piaudoue n^etait 
pomt un modele de vertu, bien au contraire II est done fort 
probable qu^il a 6te force de donner sa demission Mais comme il 
a rempli les devoirs de sa charge jusqu^au 24 decembre 1267, la 
tenson Renart et Piaudoue doit etre post^rieure a cette date. 

The University of Maine L.-A. ViGNERAS 

^^Polypticum Botomagensis Dioeoessis, ‘^Recueil des Histonens des 
Gaules et de la France,” xxni, 305-306 

"^Tabulae Geratae Johanms Sarraceni, ibid, xxi, 348 Voir aussi 
Modem Philology, xxX (1933), 258 

Journal des visites pastorales d’Budes Rigaud, ed Th Bonmn (Rouen, 
1852), 691 

Voir note 14 Voir aussi Modem Philology, xxy (1933), 259 
xxvnl 

Journal des visites , p 665 Voir aussi p 444 
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DER ZERBROCEENE KRUG TJND KONIG OIBIPUS 

Der Vergleich zwischen Kleists Drama Der Zerlrochene Krug 
und dem Komg Oidipus des Sophokles, der heute gang nnd gebe 
geworden ist^ ist von dem Diehter geradezu berausgefordert worden, 
indem er in der nrsprunglichen, spater ^edoch weggelassenen Vor- 
rede zn seinem Lnstspiel anf das gnechische Diama hmweist. 
" . der Genchtsschreiber sah (er hatte vielleicht knrz vorher 
das Madehen angesehen) ^etzt den EicMer misstraniscli zur Seite 
an, wie Kreon, bei einer abnlichen Gelegenheit den Oedip/^ nnd 
Tiber der Zeile befindet sich em Znsatz ^^als die Frage war, wer 
den La^ns erschlagen ^ ^ Wenn sich diese Bemerknng aucb nur 
anf eine ISTebenperson bezieht, den Schreiber Licht, so ist man doch 
nicbt berecbtigt, ein solcbes Zengnis ans dem Mnnde des Dichters 
zn nbergehen, denn es zeigt nnter alien Umstanden, dass ihm eine 
gewisse Parallelitat zwischen semem Drama nnd der gnechischen 
Tragodie vorschwebte Bis zn welchem Grade bestebt diese Paral- 
lelitat wirklicb^ 

Wenn man Kleists Hinweis anf den Komg Oidipus einer genanen 
Prnfnng nnterzieht, so mnss einem znnachst die sonderbare Tatsache 
anffallen, dass eine Stelle wie die, anf die er Bezug nimmt, m der 
Idassischen Tragodie nieht existiert. Vor der Bnthnllung der 
Scbnld des Titellielden tritt Kreon zweimal anf, doch scheint sich 
eine Sitnation wie die von Kleist gekennzeichnete nicht zn ergeben 
Im Anfang des Dramas kommt er mit dem Orakelsprnch ans Del- 
phi, ohne dass er bisher anch nnr eine Ahnnng haben kann, dass 
Oidipns der Schnldige ist, der der Eache des Gottes preisgegeben 
werden soil In der f olgenden Szene, die die TJnterrednng zwischen 
Oidipns nnd dem Seher Teiresias enthalt, ist Kreon nicht anwesend 
■and kommt erst nach ihrem Abschluss wieder anf die Buhne, nm 
sich vor dem Volke von den Vorwnrfen, die Oidipns gegen ihn 
erhoben hat, zn remigen. In diesem Stadinm der Handlnng ist die 
Beschnldignng des Oidipns schon offen ansgesprochen, ohne dass 
sich wahrend Kreons Anwesenheit anf der Buhne irgendein Moment 
ergibt, dass die Angaben des Sehers zn bekraftigen oder zn wider- 
legen geeignet ware. Ob Kreon den Angaben des Sehers Glanben 
geschenkt hat oder nicht, ist erne Prage, die im Drama nicht 


H V KU%sts Werke, herausgegeben von Ericlx Schmidt, iv, 318 
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beruhxt wird Moglich. waie es an sich, doch ist es ansseroidentlich 
unwahrscheinlich, denn die ansseren Umstande scheinen znr Zeit 
noch so stark gegen die Annahme einer Taterscliaft des Oidipns zii 
sprechen, dass dei Chor anf die Anschnldigungen des Sehers uber- 
haupt nicht eingeht Wie dem aber anch sei, erne Gelegenbeit fur 
misstrauische Seitenblicke Kreons bestelit unter keineii Umstanden, 
denn man wiift solche Blicke nicht auf eine Person, auf die man 
einen bestimmten vorher gefassten Argwohn hat Geiechtfeitigt 
ware ein solehes Veihalten des Kreon nur, wenn ihm wahrend seiner 
Anwesenheit auf der Buhne langsam ein Verdacht gegen Oidipus 
aufzudammern anfinge, aber das ist, wie gesagt, nicht der Pali 
Dass Kreon, der Oidipus gegenubersteht und sein Leben und seme 
Ehre gegen dessen Anklagen zu verteidigen hat, seine Lage durch 
misstrauische Seitenblicke veischlechtern sollte, ist geiad&zu un- 
denkbar Kleists Erinnerung an die griechische Tiagodie ist 
offensiehtlich durch sein eigenes Lustspiel getrubt, sodass er das 
Verhalten Lichts auf Kieon ubertragt, ohne sich daruber klar zu 
sein, dass trotz der Ahnlichkeit ihrer Stellung die von ihm zum 
Vergleich herangezogene Situation im Km%g Oxdipus tatsachlich 
nicht esistiert 

Wenn man sich diesen Umstand vor Augen halt, so zeigt sich 
deutlich, dass der Dichter bei der Niederschnft der Vouede nui 
sehr unklare Vorstellungen der ihm ehemals wohlbekannten Trago- 
die hatte, sodass der Hinweis auf den Komg Oidipus eiheblich an 
Bedeutung veiliert, und daruber hinaus darf man wohl annehmen, 
dass er bei der Anfertigung seines Lustspiels nur wenig an die alte 
Tragodie gedacht hat und sie unter keinen Umstanden als Yorbild 
benutzt hat, denn sonst ware ihm ein solcher Eehlei auch im Palle 
emer naehtraglichen Abfassung der Yorrede nicht unterlaufen 
Das bedeutet, dass man sich sehr davor huten muss, die beiden 
Dramen zu eng anemander zu rucken, und vor alien Dingen wird 
dadurch die Moglichkeit ausgesehlossen, dass Kleist eine bewusste 
Nachahmung des Eonig Oidipus auf dem Gebiete des Komischen 
vorzunehmen beabsichtigte Tatsachlich smd die beiden Dramen 
ganz verschiedener Natur, wie schon verschiedentlich bemerkt, aber 
noch nicht mit der notwendigen Deutlichkeit ausgesprochen worden 
ist Der wichtigste Unterschied zwisehen ihnen liegt in der 
Stellung des Haupthelden Adam weiss von vornherem, dass er 
schuldig 1 st, wahrend Oidipus sich im guten Glauben an seme 
Unsehuld befindet; dagegen ist beiden Werken die Tatsache gemein- 
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sam, dass dei Eichter selbst die schnldige Person ist nnd dass seine 
Schnld im Lanfe der Dichtung offenbai wird Wie -wirken sich 
diese TJmstande anf den Charakter der beiden Dichtungen ans ^ 

Der Komg Oidipus ist die Tragodie des Menschen;, den die Gotten 
haben schnldig werden lassen nnd nnnmehr seiner Pern uberlassen;, 
ohne dass der Betroffene auch nnr ahnt, dass er sich in Schnld 
verstriekt hat, denn der ganze naheie Sachverhalt war ihm nnbe- 
kannt nnd offenbart sich ihm erst wahrend der Handlnng Emen 
menschliehen oder nnr irdischen Konflikt gibt es nicht, sondern 
es wird allein die Grosse nnd Brhabenheit der Gotten gefeiert, nnd 
ihre Unerbittlichkeit gegenuber dem irrenden Menschen dargestellt. 
Der Antrieb der Handlnng liegt stets bei den Gottern, bzw bei 
dem Schicksal. Dnrch Orakelsprnche oder Seher wind der Wille 
dieser transzendenten Machte dentlich, nnd zur rechten Zeit stellt 
sich die einzige Person ein, die Anfklarung geben kanii nnd anch 
bereit ist, sie zn geben, namlich der Bote ans Eoimth, dei den 
^nngen Oidipns vor Yielen Jahren naeh dieser Stadt gebracht hat. 
Dieses nnerwartete Anftreten ernes der wenigen Zengen langst 
Yergangener Ereignisse erscheint Yom asthetischen Standpunkt als 
ein blosser Znfall nnd ist nnr Yom religiosen Standpunkt ans dnrch 
den Glanben an die Allmacht der Gotten motiYiert Zwar ist die 
Anfhellnng der Vergangenheit das Ziel alien Pignren, die im 
Stucke anftreten, aber ob diese Anfklarnng znstande koinmt oder 
nicht, hangt nicht Yon ihnen, sondern aussehliesslich you den 
Gottern ah, wie anch der Anstoss zn den nenen Naehforsehnngen 
nach dem Morder des La^ns nnmittelbar dnrch das gottliche Orakel 
Yeranlasst ist Die Eolle des Oidipns ist rein passiY, er kampft 
nieht, da er nichts hat, wofnr oder wogegen ei kampfen kann, 
nnerbittlich bricht das TJnglnck nber ihn herein nnd er muss 
Yerzweifeln Die Vergangenheit lasst sich nicht ansloschen nnd 
die Gegenwart ist anf Grnnd ernes nnerforsehhehen Ratschlnsses 
der Gotten dnrch sie bestimmt, gleichgnltig, was der Mensch tut 
Die Unsterblichen Yerlangen ein Opfer, willenlos mnssen die Sterb- 
lichen sich ihnen fngen 

Von emem solchen Patalismns ist im Zeilrochenen Krug keine 
Eede, dem Lnstspiel steht der Schieksalsgedanke denkbar fern 
Adam ist sich seiner Schnld bewnsst, aber er denkt nicht daran, 
2ni resignieren oder zn Yerzweifeln, sondern Yersncht, sie m Yer- 
heimliehen nnd anf diese Weise nm die Yerdiente Strafe hernmzn- 
kommen. An die Stelle ernes blossen passiYen Uber-sieh-ergehen- 
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lassens tntt Kampf bis znm letzten. Dieser Kampf ist keinesfalls 
em bloss ausseres Geschehen, wie Gundolf unter volliger Verken- 
mmg des Lustspiels behauptet,^ sondem beruht auf einem ernsten 
dramatischen Konflikt Auf der emeu Seite steht das Gesetz, 
vertreten durch den Gencbtsrat Walter, anf der anderen Seite 
Adam Adam bat das Gesetz verletzt nnd das Drama zeigt m einer 
geistreich-witzigen Szenenfolge seme Bemnhnngen, dnrch Ver- 
scbleierung der Ereignisse des Vortages seme Stellnng zn retten, 
Dadureh wild die Bedeutimg der Vergangenheit vollig verandert: 
sie ist durchans niebt absolut determinierend wie im Komg Oidipus, 
sondern mir erne der Voranssetzungen des sicb in dem Stuck 
erbebenden nnd losenden Konfliktes Adam bat sicb scbwer 
vergangen, mdem er Eva durcb tinredliebe Ansnutzung seiner 
Amtsgewalt semen Zweeken gefngig macben wollte, er, der Eichter, 
der aus dem Gesetz seine Macbt scbopft nnd zn seiner Wabrnng 
eingesetzt ist, bat es gebrocben Das Problem des Scbanspiels ist 
die Erage, ob das Gesetz in der Lage sein wird, sicb gegennber 
seinem abtrnnnigen Beamten wieder dnrcbznsetzen oder nicbt, 
nnd die Bntscbeidnng dieser Erage ist identiscb mit der Enthullung 
der Gescbebnisse der Vorzeit Die Vergangenbeit bat demgemass 
kerne scbicksalsmassige Bedentnng, sondern ist nnr das Ob^ekt des 
dramatiscben Konflikts. Der Konflikt als solcber ist aber dnrcbans 
gegenwartig, er wird vor den Angen des Znscbaners ansgetragen, 
nnd daran andert die Tatsacbe nicbts, dass sem Gegenstand ein 
der Vergangenbeit angeboriger Vorfall ist Adam ist der Typ des 
Beamten, der seme Macbt skrupellos missbrancbt nnd in den Dienst 
semer eigenen Ziele stellt, nnd diese seme Eigenscbaft ist es, die 
ibn in Gegensatz znm Gesetz brmgt, wabrend die Tatsacbe, dass 
ein bestimmter, knrze Zeit znrnckliegender Vorfall m dieser 
Beziebnng besonders kennzeicbnend ist, mebr znfalliger Natnr ist. 
Em Menscb wie Adam ist als Hnter des Gesetzes nnbrancbbar, 
eine Inkompatibilitat, die latent scbon immer vorbanden war, sicb 
aber erst dnrcb sem Verhalten gegennber Eva in einer positiven 
Scbnld konkretisiert hat. Die Erage, ob es Adam gelingen wird, 
sicb dnrchznwmden, oder ob sem Vergeben offenbar wird, bildet 
die Handlnng des Lnstspiels, nnd diese Erage wird nmso span- 
nender, als es lange Zeit den Anscbein hat, als konnte sicb Adam 
dnrcbsetzen nnd das Gesetz erfolgreicb bintergeben, bis scbliesslicb 

^ Seinnch vm Kleist (Berlin, 1924), S 61ff 
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doch alles an den Tag kommt TJnterwerfnng unter das Schicksal 
ist das Leitmotiv des Komg 0%d%pus, Schuld nnd Suhne das des 
Zerbrochenen Kruges. Dass die Schnld in die Zeit vor Beginn des 
Dramas gelegt ist^ ist dabei von germger Bedentnng Das 
Drama erfordert seiner IsTatur nach eine moglichst konzentrierte 
Handlnng, dock ware es an sich denkbar, dass dasselbe Drama m 
mebrere Akte zerfielO;, von denen der erste Adams Schnld zeigt; 
wahrend die folgenden die langsame Selbstnberfuhrung enthielten 
Es ist einzig und allein erne Erage dramatischer Technik, ob diese 
Ereignisse im Lanfe des Dramas znr Sprache kommen oder dixekt 
vorgefuhrt werden. Im Komg 0%d%pus ist dagegen von der Snhne 
fur begangene Schnld keine Rede, denn Oidipns "wird 3 a nicht fur 
die Ermordnng eines Menschen bestraft, was er allein mit Wissen 
nnd Willen verschnldet hat, sondern fur Vatermord und Blnt- 
schande. Dass die Ereignisse in ferner Vergangenheit liegen, 1 st 
dabei em wesentlicher Pnnkt des Dramas, indem dadnxch der 
gottliche Eatschlnss nmso nnverstandlicher nnd granenerregender 
fnr den Menschen wird, denn warnm fordern die Gotter Bestrafung, 
nachdem sie die Greuel solange mit angesehen haben^ Die Yer- 
gangenheit selber fallt also aus dem Bereich des Dramas herans 
nnd wird nnr ans Grnnden transzendenter Natnr plotzlich aktuell, 
wahrend der Zerlrochene Krug in Wirklichkeit mit den Ereig- 
nissen der Vornacht beginnt, wenn sie anch nach oft gebranchtex 
Methods erst nachtraglieh offenbar werden. 

Die Dnterschiede zwischen den beiden Dramen schemen so gross, 
dass es kanm vexstandlich 1 st, wie man sie als Schicksalstragodie 
nnd Schicksalskomodie mitemander in Parallele setzen kann. 
Wolff von Gordon begmndet diese Anffassnng f olgendermassen : ® 

In der Traumszene fnlilen war mit Adam eine unbekannte Maebt am 
Werke, die ibm sowohl den ahnimgsvollen Traum schickt, als aueli im 
Beginn die Verknupfung nngimstiger Momente berbeifukrt (Wunden, 
Peruckenverlnst, Kevision nnd Gericbtstag). 

Adam empfindet, dass bier etwas wirkt, wogegen er maebtlos 1 st 
Der Zusebauer empfindet hier ebenfalls erne unbekannte Maeht, die ibre 
Hand im Fadenspiel hat Dieselbe Macht empfinden wir aber aucb an 
den andren beiden Punkten (gemeint sind Evas Gestandnisse ) Eva sieht 
sieh im Verlauf des Stuckes gezwungen, Rnprecht zu entlasten, obgleich 
sie damit sich selbst schwer belastet, also gegen ihren Willen, und dann 

® dramaUsche Eandlung m Sophokles^ Komg Otdipus ” und Kleists 

Der sierhrocTiene Krug’* (Halle, 1926), S 50 f 

3 
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nennt sie, wieder gegen iliren urspriingliclieii Vorsatz, Adam als den Tater 
Die sozusagen impersonlich geleitete Handlung ist also klar gegliedert 
es wird in Stufen von emer unbekannten Macht etwas aufgehellt, was vorker 
dnnkel war, die Inckenlos zusammenkangenden Faden fuhien zu einer 
Klarung 

Dass die von Gordon angefnhrten Momente nicht anf eine nnbe- 
kannte Macht hinweisen, ergibt sich von selbst Adams Tranm 
(v. 269 ff ) dnrfte sich wobl emfacher als erne Folge bosen 
Gewissens erklaren denn als das Wirken einer unbekannten Macht, 
und der Grund, warum ihn Kleist emgefugt hat, liegt darin, dass 
er die Schuld Adams von vornherein deutlich machen wollte, ohne 
sie ihn direkt aussprechen zu lassen Wunden, Peruckenverlust, 
Eevision und Gerichtstag sind die in der Exposition gegebenen 
Voraussetzungen, ohne die das Stuck uberhaupt nicht stattflnden 
konnte, sie ergeben sich aber ohne weiteres aus der Vorgeschichte. 
Zugegeben werden muss allerdings, dass Walter etwas den deus 
ex machvna spielt ohne ihn ware Adam vermutlich durchgeschlupf t, 
und die Tatsache, dass der Genchtsrat gerade erscheint, ist, wie 
Gordon richtig sagt, ein zweiter Ausgangspunkt,^ der nichts mit 
der Vorgeschichte zu tun hat Aber wenn die Gestalt, die schliess- 
lich alles zum guten wendet, auf erne hohere Macht hmdeutete, 
dann hatte z B Dickens nur Schicksalsiomane geschrieben Dass 
Eva die Wahrheit nieht gleich gesteht, hat ebenfalls nichts mit 
dem Schicksal zu tun, sondern ist ein unmittelbares Eesultat des 
dramatischen Konfliktes Es muss sich in diesem Augenblick zeigen, 
ob Adams Macht trotz der Gegenwart ernes Vertreters des Gesetzes 
gross genug ist, urn Eva von emer ihn belastenden Aussage abzu- 
halten. Dass dies der Fall ist, beweist, wie gross die Gef ahr fur das 
angegriffene Gesetz war, aber beweist nichts von einem Schicksal. 
Der Zerhrochene Krug ist em gewohnliches Konfliktsdrama, in dem 
einige Voraussetzungen aus technischen Grunden in die Vergan- 
genheit zuruckverlegt smd Dass der Konig Oidipus auf Kdeist 
emeu tiefgehenden Binfluss hatte, beweist sein Robert Quiscard, 
dessen Uebereinstimmung mit der griechischen Tragodie auf den 
exsten Blick ojSEenbar ist. Der Zerbrochene Krug hat ^edoch trotz 
Kleists Hinweis herzlieh wenig damit zu tun, nur em paar tech- 
nische Aeusserlichkeiten sind m den beiden Dramen gleieh. 

fheVmvers%tyiofTem$f HaNS M. WoLFF 

Ausim, Teonas 


* Jb%dem, S. 50. 
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JAQUES^ SEVEN* AGES AND BARTHOLOMAEUS 
ANGLICUS 

Critics agree that the idea of dividing human life into periods, 
somewhat as Jaqnes does m As You L^ke It, had long been com- 
mon, and was rather obviously derived from Classical, Hebrew, and 
Mediaeval thought. The proposed analogues, however, for Shake- 
speare^s seven ages ” are either, like Proclus, Hippocrates, Isidore, 
and Geoffrey of Linn,^ too remote for Shakespeare to have known 
at first hand,^ or, like La Primaudaye^s French Academy (1598), 
too different in their divisions and their treatments to be probable 
sources. C. Elliot Browne mentions as an analogue William 
Vaughan^s D%rechon$ for Health/ which, however, he dates 1602, 
two years too late for possible influence on As You L%he It, Shake- 
speare’s play seems to have been written in the late sprmg and 
early summei of 1600,^ and, as a matter of fact, an edition of 
the Directions came out in that year,® and was entered in the 
Stationers' Register under the seventeenth of March. Thus the 
mfluence of Vaughan on Shakespeare is entirely possible; and, 
furthermore, his chapter Of the Age of Man ’’ divides life, as 
Shakespeare does, into seven parts The similarity, however, seems 
to end here. His septenary division seems to arise purely from 
the astrological mfluence of the seven planets, and the brief de- 
scription of each period of life in only one instance accords at all 
with Shakespeare’s* the third age, he places under Venus, and 
declares it prone to prodigality, gluttony, drunkennesse, lechery 
and sundry kindes of vices” Even this is hardly a source for 
Shakespeare’s lover Sighing like a furnace.”® Some modern 
editors, following Henley, mfer the existence of an old picture 
from which Shakespeare took the hmt, and some, like Dover 
Wilson, content themselves with declaring that ^^The idea of the 
seven ages was a commonplace of the period.” This last would 

^ See As You Like It, ed Furness var , pp 122 £f , and Herman Cohen, 
TL8, Jan 30, 1930, p 78 

® See the comment of Furness, p 123 passim 

® William Vaughan, Directions for Health, 7th ed, London, 1633, pp. 
120-121 

^ See T W Baldwin, MLH , xxxix, 447 

« See ;8f T er , No 24612 ® As You Like It, n, vii, 155-156 

As You Like It, ed Quiller-Couch and Dover Wilson, p 133 
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be a simple solution if only it were true; but the popular science 
of the time generally did not divide life into seven parts. It 
usually made three mam divisions, and the subdivisions under 
these are likely altogether to number five as m the case of the 
Arcandam ® or eight as in Lemnie ® and m Culfe.^° In short, no 
satisfactory souice for Jaques^ seven ages ” has yet been found. 

The thirteenth-century Franciscan Bartholomaeus Anglicus de 
Glanvilla was one of the most popular encyclopaedists of the Middle 
Ages, and his Be Fropr%etat%lus Rerum still enjoyed a vogue in 
the Eenaissance, and was published several times in Latin and in 
English during the sixteenth century In 1582, Stephen Batman 
brought out a translation with some revisions and additions, which 

profoundly influenced popular thinking ” , and a number of 
recent Shakespeare scholars, approaching the matter from different 
angles, have been led to believe that Shakespeare used the book 
Although Isidore, who is repeatedly cited as the source, divides life 
mto SIX parts, Batman vppon Bartolome gives seven, and these 
rather clearly correspond to the seven ages in Shakespeare 

The first, [says Batman] is called Infancta, childhood without teeth, and 
lately got and borne, and dureth seaven months, and is yet full tender & 
soft and quauie and clammy Therefore in that age a child needeth 
alwaye tender and softe keeping and feeding and nourishing And child- 
hoode that breedeth teeth endureth and stretcheth seauen yeares And 
such a Childe is called Infans, that is to understand, not speking, for he 
may not speake nor sound his words perfectly for y® teeth be not yet 
perfectly growen and set in order, as sayth Isid 

This IS Shakespeare^s infant. Mewling and pukmg m his nurse^s 
arms.^' 

Batman contmues • 

Afterward commeth y® second age y* is called Puericia, childhood which 
dureth and lasteth other seuen years, that is to the ende of fourteene 
yeare and hath that name Pueno%a of Pubertas^ or els of Puptlla, the 
black of y® eye, for as yet the children are pure, as the blacke of y® eye is, 
as Isidore sayth 


® Most Bsecellent BooJce of Arcandam, London, 1592, sig M2 t 
® L Lemnie, Touchstone of Complexions, tr Newton, London, 1581, leaves 
29^^ and 30^ 

H Cuffe, Differences of the Ages of Mans Life, London, 1607, pp 116 ff 
^ L B Wright, Middle Class Culture in Elizabethan England, Chapel 
Hill, 1935, p 653 

See Wright, 552 n , and T. B. Stroup, P Q , xm, 355-6 
Batman itppon Bartolome, London, 1582, Lib Vi, Cap 1, leaf 70^. 
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This IS Shakespeare^s ■whining schoolboy 

And after that commetli the age that is called AdolescenUa, the age of 
a young striplyng, & dureth the thirde seauenth yeare, that is, to the ende 
of one and twentie yeares, as it is sayd in Viatico but Isidore sayth, that 
it endureth to the fourth seauen yeares, that is to the ende of eight and 
twentie yeares But Phisitions account this age to the ende of thirtie or 
fine and thirtie yeares This age is called Adolescentia, for because it is 
full age to get children, as saith Isidore and able to burnish and increase, 
and hath might and strength 

This IS Shakespeare^s lover Sighing like a furnace/^ 

The fourth age 

is called luuentus, and this age is meane betweene all ages and therefore 
it IS strongest, and lasteth as Isidore saith, to xlv or 1 yeares, and there 
endeth And Isidore saith, this age Inventus hath that name of luuare, 
that IS to helpe for in that age a man is set in his full increasing, & 
therefore he is strong to helpe at neede 

This IS Shakespeare’s soldier, Jealous in honor, sudden and quick 
in quarrel ” 

The fifth IS Senecta, 

and IS the middle age betweene the age that is called luuentuSf & and the 
second age yt Isid calleth heuines or sadnesse This age aecordeth to old 
men & sad, for to cal luuentus young In this age olde men drawe from 
youth to the second age for such men be not in the second age, but their 
youth passeth, as saith Isidore 

This IS Shakespeare’s gourmand-justice. 

The sixth shows a definite declme . 

some men suppose, yt this age endeth at Ixx yere, and some suppose 
that it endeth in no certaine nhber of yeares But after these ages, all 
the other part of mans lyfe is accounted Senectus, or 8emum, the second 
or last age 

This IS Shakespeare’s "^^iean and slipper’d pantaloon” Batman 
vppon Bartolome then embarks upon a general discussion of old 
age, from which Shakespeare seems to have drawn a number of 
suggestions. This period shows passing and faylmg of wit • . . 
olde men doate . . . men that have colde blond, be nice and f ooles 
as men m whom hot bloud hath masterie, are wise and xeadye” 
Some become ^^mad ” or at least childish. 

Batman then proceeds to his seventh division : 

The last part of age is called Benium, it is so called because it is the last 
end of age and of lyfe This age brmgeth with it manye domages, and 
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also profits good and euill, as saytli Isidore For it is wretclied mth 

feeblenesse and noye For manye euilles come, and sicknesse in age is 
noyous and sorrowfull, for two things there be, destroy y® strength of 
the bodie, sicknesse and age might and strength passeth and fayleth, 
flesh, fatnesse and fayrenesse is consumed and spent, the skinne riueleth, 
the sinewes shrink, the bodye bendeth and crooketh, forme and shape is lost, 
and fairenesse of the body brought to nought, all these fayle in need 

This IS analogous to Shakespeaie^s description of dotage, second 
childhood, and mere oblivion. Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, 
sans everything 

The present writer would not claim that in Jaques^ seven ages 
Shakespeare was merely veisifymg Batman vppon Bartolome, but 
we have every reason to believe for other reasons that he read the 
book, the famous passage m As You Like It is similar as to the 
number of ages, as to their approximate division, and as to more 
than a few details that the dramatist developed and vivified when 
Shakespeare gave this speech to the learned and travelled Jaques, 
his mmd naturally reverted to the standard treatise on the subject 
which he knew, and he filled out its pale and turgid phrases with 
telling realistic detail, quite as he added just such detail to vitalize 
and dramatize the pale and lifeless plots that he sometimes borrowed 
for his plays. 

John W. Draper 

The West Virginia University 


A TEXTUAL DILEMMA IN 1 HENRY IT 

In the New Variorum edition of 1 Henry IT Professor Hemmg- 
way prints v, i, 1-3 as follows * 

King How bloudily the funne begins to peare 
Aboue yon bufky hill, the day lookes pale 
At his diftemprature 

Of hufhy^ however, he notes that the f in Qi is faint and broken, 
and may possibly be an Z.” The Cambridge editors unequivocally 
state that bulky is the readmg of their copy and the word is bulky 
in the Ashbee and the Griggs facsimiles. A confirmation of Pro- 
fessor Hemingway^s doubts may be found in the fact that it was 
not the custom of Elizabethan printers to set up a long -5 before k 
In Qi of this play, e. g., words like mk (i, in, 91 ; ii, ni, 83 ; ii, iv. 
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59, 397, 398, iv, ii, 16), mask (m, ii, 136), skill (i, ii, 309; v, i, 
133), skim (ii, hi, 30), skin (iii, in, 3), skipping (iii, ii, 60), and 
task (iv, 1, 9, IV, 111, 93, v, ii, 51) are always printed with a 
short-5, while in skimlle f Gamble (in, i, 154), punted thus, a nice 
distinction is made. And in Q 2 , which undoubtedly reads bushy^ 
the s IS short If hufhy is the readmg of Qi it must be a misprint. 

But all the data available — I have never seen a copy of Qi itself — 
point to bulky as the coirect reading If so, it has received re- 
markably little attention Every edition since Qi reads husky ^ and 
of a large number of modern editions which I have referred to, 
not one vouchsafes a reason for settmg aside an intelligible reading 
m the only authoritative text of the play and only two give notice 
of a difference between Qi and Q 2 at this point But if Qi leads 
bulky j the right of husky to stand m the text is by no means self- 
evident, however superior it may be in picturesqueness or as poetry 
I shall not presume to decide between them, but I should like to 
state a few considerations that must be taken into account m 
makmg such a decision. 

I note two facts which may have some bearing on the likelihood 
that bulky is the word that Shakespeare chose The first is that 
bulk IS a word well known to him, it occurs sixteen times in Bart- 
lett^s concordance and is sometimes used metaphorically of a thing 
of great size looming up before the speaker, as in Tempest, iii, 1 , 
81 , Measure for Measure, iv, iv, 34, 1 Henry IF, v, 1 , 63 , Henry 
TIII^ i, i, 55; Timon, v, 1 , 63. Secondly, if bulky is what Shake- 
speare wrote, the word is his own invention. The earliest example 
of it quoted by the NED is seventy-five years later As a neo- 
logism, bulky would certainly have had for Shakespeare and his 
contemporaries none of those prosaic connotations which it has for 
us. 

If we assume that bulky is the readmg of Qi, that it is a mis- 
take, and that husky is what Shakespeare wrote, then husky in Q 2 
must be an authoritative correction But an authoritative correc- 
tion in a reissue of a Shakespearean quarto is a rare bird indeed. 
The opinion is virtually unanimous that Qi of this play is the only 
authoritative text; indeed, it is hard to think of any text printed 
from an earlier text in which the deviations from the earlier text 
are assumed to be authoritative (except, of course, certam texts in 
the first folio which seems to have been set up from quartos that had 
been used as prompt-books) . In fact, the attribution of authority to 
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new readings in a mere reprint wonld drastically revise the whole 
of the current theory regarding the transmission of the text of 
Shakespeare. 

On the other hand, if lusky is not an authoritative correction it 
must be either a lucky accident, a slip of the compositor^s which 
happened to produce an intelligible word, or a deliberate emenda- 
tion made by some one, presumably in the prmting-oflBce, who was 
baffled by huTky — ^the word, accordmg to the NED., was very likely 
altogether strange to him — and who substituted a similar and more 
familiar word — some one, m short, who has most successfully im- 
proved Shakespeare. It is a nice dilemma, and deserves, I thmk, 
more attention than it has received. 

Matthias A. Shaabee 

The Vmve'i s%ty of Pennsylmma 


SOME PLAYS BY GEOEGE SOANE 

Professor AUardyce Nicoll states in the introduction to the 
Hand-List of plays in his History of Early Nineteenth Century 
Drama that further research will identify the authors of many 
plays he has classified as of Unknown Authorship. Five of these 
seem to have been the work of George Soane (1790-1860) 

(1) €hrey the Collier (Olympic Theatre, 3 November 1820), credited to 

Soane on the title pages of JKot Roy (Cumberland’s British 
Theatre, Vol 36),Zaraj^ (Cumberland’s British Theatre, Vol 35), 
and The Falls of Clyde (French’s Acting Edition, No 127) 

(2) JacWs Alwe (Surrey Theatre, 27 March 1837), credited to Soane 

on the title page of The Innkeepers Daughter (French’s Acting 
Edition, No, 114) 

(3) Luke Somerton [Nicoll ‘'Sumerton”] (Adelphi Theatre, 19 Janu- 

ary 1836), credited to Soane in Buncombe’s edition of the play 
(British Theatre, Vol 20) and on the title page of The Inn- 
keepers Daughter (French’s Acting Edition, No 114) 

(4) Othello (Princess’s Theatre, 20 March 1844),^ credited to Soane on 

the title page of an octavo edition published by Fairbrother in 
London in 1844 

(6) Undine s or the Spirit of the Waters (Covent Garden Theatre,® 23 

^ A tragic opera in three acts, and in verse, translated and adapted by 
Soane from the Italian of the Marquis di Berio 

®The source of this play is the romantic novel, Undine, A Romance, 
translated by Soane from the German of F H C do La Motte Fouqud, pub- 
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April 1821), credited to Soane on tlie title pages of American 
editions of the play (French’s Acting Edition, No 202, and Sar- 
gent’s Modern Standard Drama, Vol 26) 


W. P. Bowman 

MopJctns Grammar School, 

New Haven, Connecticut 


WILLIAM PAINTBE AND THOMAS HEYWOOD 

Since I have in the past given some laborious days to William 
Painter^ the Elizabethan translator^ I hope I may be pardoned for 
mentioning the frequent repetition of an erroneous list of the 
sources of his Palace of Pleasure The fountainhead was Joseph 
Jacobs. Among countless mistakes he made Tacitus the source of 
Painter^s tale of Zenobia, who flourished a century and a half later 
than the historian. Jacobses list was reproduced in the JDNB I 
gave a correct list of the sources of Pamter’s classical tales in the 
JEOP,, XXIII (1924)^ 331 S . , and summarized the chief facts in my 
Mythology and the Renaissance Tradition (1932). However, the 
erroneous list has been relied upon, or rehearsed in full, by Mr. 
Peter Haworth, An Elizabethan Story-Booh, 1928, by the late 
Hamish Miles, m the Cresset Press edition of Painter, 1929, by 
Mr. E. J. O^Brien, Elizabethan Tales, 1937, and by Professor De 
Sola Pinto, The English Renaissance, 1938. In the second volume 
(1929) of his History of the English Novel, Dr Baker lists, appar- 
ently as ultimate sources of Painter^s classical tales, six correct 
names and seven new wrong ones. Doubtless it is not a great mat- 
ter, but if Pamter is worth all this attention he ought not to diag at 
each remove a lengthening chain of error. 

While in the bibliographical mood I may add another item. The 
modernization of Lydgate called The Life and Death of Hector 
(1614) IS still repeatedly ascribed to Thomas Heywood and unfor- 
tunately that attribution has received the imprimatur of Dr, Bergen 
in the latest volume of his edition of Lydgate^s Troy Booh. The 
quite nebulous case for Heywood^s authorship of this crude work 

listed in 1818 in an octavo edition by Simpkin in London, and soon con- 
sidered ‘'more popular in England than any other foreign work, even 
Faust {European Magazine, Lxxix, 443) 
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has been disposed of by Professor Tatlock, PMLA.^ xxx, 691 ff., 
Dr A. M Clark, TLS,, Oct 2, 1924, p 612, and Thomas Heywood, 
pp 340-41 , and C. A. Eonse, PM LA , xliii, T’T'O ff 

Harvard TJnwers^ty DOIJGLAS EUSH 


AN INTEEPEETATION OF DONNE^S TENTH ELEGY 

In the 1633 edition of Donne’s Poems, Elegy X is entitled sim- 
ply Elegie,” and all manuscripts but one either follow this simple 
title or else omit a title altogether. The 1635 edition of the Poems, 
which added descriptive titles to most of the elegies, labels Elegy X 
^^The Dreame” Fmally, Stowe MS 961 (Grierson, S96), dated 
after 1630, has the interesting variant title The Picture ” The 
titles to the elegies in the 1635 edition seem to represent nothing 
more than the editor’s guesses based on the poems’ contents. Even 
considermg the fact that, as Grierson states, “ the tenor of [Elegy 
X] is somewhat obscure,” the 1635 editor made an especially bad 
guess here, for the poem makes nonsense if Image of her whom I 
love” is supposed to represent the appearance of the lady in a 
dream. Consequently, m his note to this Elegy, Grierson leans 
toward the title of the smgle manuscript. 

The “Image of her whom I love,” addressed in the first eight lines, 
seems to be a picture When that is gone and reason with it, fantasy and 
dreams come to the lover’s aid (11 9-20) But the tenor of the poem is 
somewhat obscure, the picture is addressed in terms that could hardly be 
strengthened if the lady herself were present ^ 

But as Mr. Grierson recognizes, there are several difficulties in m- 
terpretmg the Elegy as addressed to a picture. It is rather odd for 
the poet to say that he loves the picture better than the woman 
herself, especially smce the statement is never explamed. One may 
also enquire why reason ” is supposed to depart with the picture, 
since the picture can have no inhibiting effects on Donne’s phan- 
tasies m sleep. And jSnally, at the end of the poem, why should the 
picture be compared to human life as passmg away too fast ^ 

If we discard the two suggested titles, which are only unau- 
thorized guesses by persons no more competent than ourselves to 

J. C Gnersou, The Poems of John Bonne, ir, 76 
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judge, and examine the Elegy with a fresh mind, it is possible, I 
believe, to solve the riddle of its mterpretation. The Elegy begins. 

Image of her whom I love, more than she, 

Whose faire impression m my faithfull heart, 

Makes mee her Medall, and makes her love mee, 

As Kings do coynes, to which their stamps impart 
The value goe, and take my heart from hence, 

Which now is growne too great and good for me 
Honours oppresse weak spirits, and our sense 
Strong objects dull, the more, the lesse wee see 

Donne was especially fond, as in The Extasie, of separating the 
body from the soul and considering each as a sensuously perceived 
entity. This almost concretely visualized dualism is repeated in 
Air and Angels, but more specifically m The TJnderiakvfhg, where 
his loved one^s physical beauty is called her oldest clothes and is 
separated as one distinct entity from her inner self, the sum of all 
her qualities which make her ideal W'oman, that Vertue which 
he sees attired in woman.^^ It is something closely approaching 
this latter separation of two degrees of reality which I believe is 
represented in the Elegy, but here applied especially to the Platonic 
ideal of love. Thus I take Image as the Platonic fairer 
forme represented in Spenser^s Eymne m Sonour of Love, which 
the refyned mynd doth newly fashion from sordid baseness,” 
and which now doth dwell In his high thought, that would it selfe 
excell.” According to Spenser, this image prmtmg in his deepest 
wit. He thereon feeds his hungrie fantasy. . . . Thereon his mynd 
aflSxed wholly is ” 

His harts enshrined saint, his heauens queene, 

Fairer then fairest, m his fayning eye. 

Whose sole aspect he counts felicitye 

The identity of symbols is obvious. The she ” of the fi.rst line 
must represent the lady^s beautiful exterior, her " oldest clothes ” 
of colour . . . and skinne ” , more precisely, the everyday woman 
before she became of ^^faiier forme” by elevation to the Platonic 
pedestal. The proper grammatical reference for Whose in line 
2 presents a problem. If we are to follow the Spenserian imagery 
(partially corroborated by the punctuation of the Elegy), Whose ” 
refers to the Image,” or Platonic woman, which prmtmg in his 
deepest wit” has made his heart (^. e., Donne himself) of the same 
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substance or value as her love On the other hand, less violence is 
done to normal grammatical structure if Whose refers to she,^^ 
with the possible meaning that as the first step in the Platonic 
adoration her beautiful exterior had already conquered his heart 
before he loved her fairer forme, or Image. The word love in 
line 3 IS a noun , do m line 4 apparently refers to the act of 
identification. 

Donne then finds that the Platonic ideal is too elevated for the 
earthly desires which stiU possess him, and begs the Image — of 
course identified with the lady — ^to depart. Absent, he can enjoy 
her in his imagination unhampered by their Platonic relationship 

When you are gone, and Reason gone with you, 

Then Fantasie is Queene and Soule, and all, 

She can present joyes meaner then you do, 

Convenient, and more proportionall 

He describes the pleasures of possessing her in his dreams, which he 
prefers to the Reason which makes him know that she would refuse 
him m real life. Pmally, with a typical Donne turn he reverses 
himself and begs her 

But dearest heart, and dearer image stay, 

Alas, true joyes at best are dreame enough. 

Though you stay here you passe too fast away 
For even at first lifes Taper is a snuffe 
Fill’d with her love, may I be lather grown 
Mad with much heat t, then %deott with none 

Life IS not short enough, he decides, for him fully to enjoy her 

Image, for age takes away beauty and then life. 

This interpretation not only removes all the difficulties encoun- 
tered if “ Image means a portrait of his lady, but it also deepens 
the meanmg of the poem and Imks it firmly to the Platonic verses 
addressed to his two patronesses, Magadalen Herbert and the Coun- 
tess of Bedford. In the same playful tone as The Blossom it cele- 
brates a proposed partmg, and with somewhat the same imagery, 
the same amorous compliments are provided as in Twiclctmm 
Garden ; and the same complimentary hopeless love exhibited as m 
The Primrose, 

pREDSOisr T. Bowers 

Vmufersvty of Virgima 
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AN OBSCUEE LINE IN BEANT^S NARRENSGEIFF 

Chapter Seventy-four of Sebastian Brant’s Narrensc'h%f contains 
several difficult passages which have lacked a successful interpreta- 
tion. In one particular instance, Zarncke, Goedeke, and Botertag, 
the editors of the three standard editions of the Narrensch'iff^ are 
unable to agree regarding the correct meaning 

The selection containing the controversial line follows 

6 “ Des glich huiid, vogel, vaderspil 

7 Bringt als kein nutz und kostet viP’ ^ 

In line six occurs the most obscuie part of this entire chapter de- 
voted to the hunt Bobertag and Zarncke print the line as it was 
in the Onginalausgale of Basel, in 1494* Des glich hund, vogel, 
vaderspil.” ^ The comma between hund and vogel is of some im- 
portance, for, if omitted, it changes the interpretation of the line 
considerably Goedeke actually does omit it m his edition, as 
^^Des glich hundvogel, vaderspil . He admits that the 
Onginalausgabe has the comma, but defends himself by referrmg 
back to Chapter Forty-four, line one, where he also writes erro- 
neously wer vogelhund in kirchen furt ^ ^ In a note to 

this line, Goedeke remaiks ^^[Die Onginalausgabe] schreibt 
vogel, hund . . da fast nur vom Habicht die Eede ist, gilt der 
Strich als Bindestrich Vogelhund ist Jagdvogel, Federspil.” ® 
The word Vogelhund does exist and might apply here, but “vogel, 
hund ” fits better mto the above passage, because the following lines 
leave no doubt that Brant is talkmg of both birds and dogs. Goe- 
deke has even less reason for deleting the comma between hund 
and vogel in Chapter Seventy-four, smce hundvogel certainly does 
not agree with the preceding or followmg words. Thus, the line is 
correctly translated by Bobertag “Desgleichen Hunde und dazu 
Vogel 

The correct mterpretation of vadeisp%l also presents a problem 

^ F Bobertag, Sebastian Brants Narrenschiff, Berlin und Stuttgart, 1889, 
p 197, Anmerkungen 

®Cf, %bid , p 197, and Friediicli Zaincke, Sebastian Brants Narren- 
schiff, Leipzig, 1854, Ch 74 

sK Goedeke, Das NarrenscMff von Sebastian Brant, Leipzig, 1872, p 
144 

* Ibid , p 80 ® Ibid , p 80 ® Bobertag, op, cit,, p 197 
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without a satisfactory solution. Zarncke and Bobertag favor the 
meaning, falcon, while Goedeke maintains that ^^Eederspiel ist 
Kampf des Geflugels.^^ ^ In Grimms^ Worteriuch ® there are three 
primary and several secondary meanings for the word. The first is 
die Lust der Vogel] agd oder auch . . . Streit und Schauspiel.^^ 
Grimm lists two examples for this meaning, while under the head- 
ing, falcon, he lists fourteen Middle High German examples. It 
appears, however, that the meaning, falcon, is encountered less 
frequently after the seventeenth century. The third connotation 
is a more technical hunting term meanmg feathers tied together 
and fastened to a Ime,^^ an apparatus which was employed as a 
decoy. It is safe to discard this latter definition, which is found 
mainly in books dealing specifically with the technique of falconry. 
Benecke^s MxUelhochdeutsches Worteriuch lists an even greater 
number of quotations than does Grimm favoring the meaning, 
falcon, or “zur Jagd abgerichteter Vogel.^’ ® 

Of the sources consulted, only Grimm and Benecke were logical 
enough to be of any help, the latter work even lists the passage 
under examination here. To arrive at a conclusion, one must first 
accept two general meanings current in the literature of Brands 
time The connotation, falcon, is much more prevalent than fal- 
conry, or bird-play Smce this is the case, and smce also Geiler 
von Kaisersberg, who was of the same period and district as Brant, 
uses the term to mean falcon,^® there seems to be little doubt that 
the line should be translated Desgleichen Hunde, und dazu 
Vogel, (wie) Ealken . . . 

Edgar C, Cumings 

VmvGrs%ty of Rochester 


A NOTE ON LINE 1514 OF THE EELIAND 

The Cotton manuscript of the Old Saxon Eelmnd reads m 
the second half of Ime 1514 as follows lethiu sculun girmthan 

’ Goedeke, op oit , p 144. 

® J. and W. Grimm, Deutsches Worterhuch, Leipzig, 1854, in, p 1407 i 
® Benecke, Muller, Zarncke, Mvttelhoohdeutsches Worterhuch, Leipzig, 
1866, n, 2, pp 503-504 

Scheible, BehasUan Brants Narrensch^ff mtt G-&iler$ von Kmsers* 
herg Fredxgten daruher, Stuttgart, 1845, p 627 f 
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ftlo Brlos eth uuordo. Piper construed the gi of gimithan as the 
plural of the peisonal pronoun of the second person. Sievers also 
prints it as an independent word but brackets it [gi]mit}ian. 
Behaghel simply omits the gi, which is m accordance with the 
Munich manuscript BetMu scvlun m^dan flluerlos eduicordo 

This gi IS most probably not the pronoun at all but the prefix gi-, 
as it IS also written m the Cotton MS It is a well-known fact that 
the modal auxiliaries have a tendency to use the so-called perfective 
form of the dependent infinitive as. that ic eu gitelhan mag 405, 
Ic eu an uuatara seal gidopmn 882 , the maht godes, the %lc g^frum- 
imen seal BIOS, gi sculun mi gesmhan 4667 , that sculum g% arbedies 
so filu gvtholon 1889, 1895, 3527, 4894 (cf. 1351, 2604, 2933, 3181, 
3382, 4143, 4431, 5015, 5216), than sea is thena end% sculun 
gisehan 1356, etc As a matter of fact a large number of infinitives 
with gi- are found only after a modal auxiliary, particularly after 
mug an (girformon, gi-freson, girfrolnan, gi-lettian, gi-lonon, 
gi-scinan, gi-scriban, gi-thenJcian, gi-thihan, gi-thringan, gir 
uuardon, giruuendian^ g%-uuitnon, gi-uuredian In a number of 
instances one manuscript has the gir^ prefix and the other does not 
889 gidopean M — dopan C, 4197 g%frummien M — frummian C, 
4785 gefrummien M — fru j mean C , 2753 gequeden M — quethan C , 
4302 giseggmn M — seggmn C, 405 gitellean M — tellian C, 2671, 
3619, 4280 getelUen M — tellian C 2093, 4218 horien M — gihonan 
C, 164 sprehan M — gisprehean C, 184 sprehan M — gisprecan C, 
229 sprecan M — gispreTcan C, 4576 suiTcan M — gesuican G; 4376 
thenicean M — gethenhean C. In Ime 2513M the manuscript has 
umtoga uuargean, whereas 0 has uuitiu giuuarogmn. The M- 
reading is a scribal error, the go- (the vowel has probably been 
assimilated to the following a, cf. godar 219C; goiod 3398C, 
goboran 5267C) has been wrongly ^omed to the preceding word. 
Of course the instrumental ending of uuih has been tampered with 
(only the a-stems have frequently o, cf Gallee, Altsachs Gramm,, 
§ 297, 4). In as much as there is frequently an omission or ad- 
dition of the prefix in mfinitives, especially after modal auxiliaries, 
as the above examples show, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
gimithan in C 1514 may be a correct form, and that we are not 
privileged to separate the gi- from the verb and consider it a 
pronoun 

Edwaed H. SiHEr 

George Washmgton Umversity 
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AN ITALO-GEEMAN FAUSTSPLITTm OE 1621 

Johannes Thnilins (1590-1630)J physician and professor of 
rhetoric m the University of Ereibnrg i. Br. and later in the 
University of Padna,^ m his voluminous commentary on the im- 
mensely popular Emhlemaicb of Andrea Alciato (1492-1550),® has 
the following noteworthy passage on Paust ^ 

Apud nos qnoque Germanos adhuc notum est, inter praestigiatores & 
magos, qni patnim nostrorum memoria innotuerunt, celebre nomen, propter 
minficas impostiiras & fascinationes diabolicas, adeptum fmsse loannem 
Faustum Kundlingensem, qui Gracomae magiam didicerat, adeo nt ex plebe 
nostratium propemodum nullus reperiatur, qui non aliquod documentnm 
ems artis commemorare possit, illiqne eadem Indibria, quae modo de mago 
Bobemo (i e Zyto magus) diximus, ascribantur, ut libello Germanico idio- 
mate vulgato patet Quemadmodum autem borum praestigiatorum vita 
similis fmt, ita uterque borrendo modo in viuis esse desijt Faustus enim, 
ut fertur, & k Wiero ® lib 2 cap 4 recensetur, in pago Ducatus Wirtem- 
bergici inuentus fuit luxta lectum mortuus, inuersa facie, & domo piaece- 
denti nocte media quassata Sic perijt infaustus Faustus 

This passage was unknown to A. Tille® and A Eippenberg^ 
and IS all the more interesting as it bears direct witness to the 
extent of the vogue which the Paust legend had in Germany m 
the beginning of the seventeenth century Moreover, accordmg 
to Tillers list, it may well be the earliest mention of Paust m a 
work connected with Italian literature and printed m Italy. 

Sunter College ArpAU SteineK 


^ Some data on Tbuilius’s life and works are found in Crosses VolU 
standiges Universal Lexikon Alter Wissensohajften und Eunste, Leipzig 
und Halle, 1746, XLin, 1801-1802 

^Tbuilius’s biographical data given by P E Viard, Andr4 Alctat {1492- 
1550), Pans, 1926, p 323, are incorrect 
® For recent literature on Alciato, cf J G Fucilla, ^ De Morte et Amore,^ 
Philological Quarterly, srv (1935), 97 

Andreae Aloiati Emblemata Cum Commentariis . opera et vigiliis 
loannis Tbuilii Mariaemontani Tirol etc., Patauij, typis Pauli Frambotti, 
1661, p. 708 Tbis edition is nearly identical witb that of 1621, cf H 
Green, Andrea Alcmti and Eis Books of Bmllems, London, 1872, p 266 
® Joannes Wierus, De Fraestigiis Daemonum, Basileae, 1568, p 142, 
reprinted in A Tille, Die Paustsplitter in der Literatur des sechssehnten his 
achtgfehnten Jahrhunderts nach den altesten Quellen, Berlin, 1900, p. 21 
® Op cit 

Jahrhuoh der Sammlung Kippenherg, X (1921), 321 iv (1924), 
282ff ; vm (1930), 2492 , ts: (1931), 1982 
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HEYSE, SCHOTT AND EONTANE 

Who was the friend that insisted on the omission of the Judin 
from Eontane^s collection of poems ^ And who was the ^^Mnn- 
chener Erennd backing np that move ^ The writer is indebted to 
Prof Jnlius Peteisen (University of Berlin) and Dr Knrt Lewent 
for valuable hints leading to the elucidation of these questions 
which had to be left unanswered in a previous article on Eontane^s 
German version of ^^The Jew^s Daughter^’ (MLN , April, 1938, 
p 282-287) Eull responsibility for the interpretation of those 
suggestions is naturally assumed After Fontanels audience with 
King Max in 1859, the circle of his Munich fi lends (Geibel, Grosse, 
Heyse, Lingg, Eiehl, Schack, Sybel, von der Tann, Windscheid) 
had gradually melted away through death, departure and estrange- 
ment until, in 1892, ^ust one ultimate remained Paul Heyse. 
Cogent inner evidence strengthens the inference that none else but 
Heyse was the ^^Munchener Ereund.-’^ Throughout the Fontane- 
Heyse correspondence runs an untiring exchange of frank mutual 
criticism. It IS true that Heyse was enthusiastic about Fontanels 
own ballads, but he went out of his way to call only a few of Pen- 
tane’s translations from Percy ^^meisterhaft ”, ^ this indicates that 
he had objections to a considerable number of others, which, un- 
fortunately, he does not name Heyse, the son of Julie Saaling, 
the author of Maria von Magdala, the horrified opponent of youth- 
ful naturalism which found an understanding friend in Fontane, 
could not but object to Eontane’s all too sanguinary ballad, which 
seemed to demonstrate the patent lack of the quality for which 
Heyse looked in vam m German literature " kunstlerischer 
Takt.” ^ Heyse’s instinctive aversion to the ugly and coarse had 
made him deeply suspicious of naturalism. In 1892, moreover, 
amidst naturalism’s sweeping rise and Stocker’s swelling move- 
ment, Heyse, bemg equally adverse to both extremes, had even 
weightier reasons for supporting the demarche of a third person 
aimmg at the removal of the shockmg ballad. 

^ Der Brtefwechsel von Th Fontane und Paul Heyse Weltgeist-Bucher, 
Berlin, 1929, p 74 “ Seine Balladen aber, seme ' JManner und Helden,^ 

seine Bearbeitung emzelner Sachen aus Percys Sammlung sind meisterhaft 

^ Paul Heyse, Jugendertnnerungen und Behenntmsse W B[ertz, Berlin, 
1900, p 345 

4 
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But wlio was this third person ^ The hitherto unpublished letter 
leaves the impression that the addressee was neither a resident of 
Berlin nor of Munich. Considering that Heyse was the ^^Mun- 
chener Freund/^ and that therefore the addressee must have had 
close connexions with both Heyse and Fontane, we come upon 
the journalist and Lessmg-scholar Sigmund (Siegmund) Schott of 
Frankfurt a. M , not to be mistaken for his contemporary name- 
sake, the Stuttgart political writer who died in 1895 Schott, a 
busy contributor to the Frankfurter Zevtung, the Frankfurter Beo- 
hackter^ the Allgemeine Zeitung, the Revue Internationale and 
other papers and magazines, reviewed regularly Fontanels recent 
works and we possess two letters in which Fontane thanks him very 
cordially for excellent reviews of his Poggenpuhls and Von Zwan- 
zig his Dreissig ® Gottfried Keller, who sat up on his death bed 
to write to Schott the last letter of his life, describes him as a 

geistreichen und gewandt-tatigen Mann.^^^ Schott’s suggestion 
could not be immaterial to the Berlin poet who had reason to feel 
obliged to him Judging from the fact that, a few years previously 
(in 1885), Schott had similarly troubled Keller by objecting to a 
detail in a woik by the Swiss which, like Fontane’s ballad, had 
been composed decades before,® it appears that the Frankfurt writer 
liked to single out and question more or less significant details 
picked out from works which had been written many years earlier. 
Thus, it IS at least quite probable that it was Schott who, with 
Heyse’s approval, suggested and obtamed the elimination of Fon- 
tane’s ill-fated translation of the gruesome ballad in Percy’s Belir 
ques of Ancient Fnglish Poetry, 

Henby H. Eemak 

lnd%ana University 


HOUSMAN’S LAST POEMS, XXX AND HEINE’S 
LYRISGEES INTERMEZZO, 6^, 

An mstance of mfluence from Heme’s Buck der Lieder upon 
A. E. Housman is the arrestmg parallel between the first two 
quatrains of Last Poems, XXX Smner’s Eue ^’) and the eight 

Fontane, Uesammelte Werhe F, Fontane, Berlin, 1905-1912 2 

Sene, xi, 418, 469 

^ G-otifried Keller, Brief e Bibl Institut, Leipzig, no date, p 467-468 
® Gottfried Keller, Brief e und Tagelmeher J Q- Cotta, 1919, Hi, 502 
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lines whieli make up Lyrisches Intermezzo, 62? Compare Hons 
man’s openmg stanza with Heine’s closmg Imes : 

I walked alone and thinking, Am Kreuzweg stand ich und 

And faint the nightwind blew seufzte, 

And stirred on mounds at crossways Die Nacht war kalt und stumm 
The flower of sinner’s rue Im Mondschem bewegte sich lang- 

sam 

Die Armesunderblum’. 

While the first lines of Sinner’s Ene ” thus correspond to the 
second (and final) quatrain of the Heme lyric, Housnaan’s second 
quatrain offers an even closer parallel to Heine’s first ; 

Where the roads part they bury Am Kreuzweg wird begraben, 

Him that his own hand slays, Wer selber sich brachte urn ; 

And so the weed of sorrow Dort wachst eine blaue Blume, 

Springs at the four cross ways Die Armesunderblum’, 

Housman appears to have given, if not a translation, certainly (and 
despite rhythmic variations) an excellent paraphrase of Heine’s 
content. 

In the third stanza the flower of sinner’s rue ” is seen to be 
identical in color with the Armesundertlume 

By night I plucked it hueless, 

When morning broke ’twas blue 

Here the parallel ends, for however definitely Heme’s Imes may 
have served Housman as a point of departure, m the remainder of 
his poem he elaborated his theme far beyond the original frame. 

Further pomt is lent to the above observations by A E Hous- 
man’s own words regarding the influences affecting his poems ” 

^ After these observations of some years’ standing had already gone to 
press, my attention was called by Miss Theresa M Fein of the University 
of Wisconsin to John Sparrow’s article on “Echoes in the Poetry of A E 
Housman” {Nineteenth Century, Feb 1934, vol 115, pp 243-256) The 
writer feels, however, that the present structural-analytical viewpoint can 
only enhance Mr Sparrow’s aper$u, which was confined to commenting on 
a similarity of setting in our two poems ( loo oit , p 254 f ) , while observ- 
ing in addition an interesting echo of Heine’s Die Use, stanza 6, in Last 
Poems XIX, stanza 6 A further consideration in publishing my notes is 
the appearance meanwhile of new evidence substantiating the connection 
between the two poets (s, below) 
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(specifically m the earlier 8hrop$h%re Lad), He lists as the chief 
sources of which I am conscious . . . Shakespeare’s songs, the Scot- 
tish Border ballads, and Heine ” ^ 

Herman Salinger 

The University of Wisconsin 


TOBLEE-LOMMATZSCH CHIEF {CHAVEB) 

The listmg of chief {chaver), translated by Hohle^ as a hapax^ 
in the Toblei-Lommatzsch dictionary,’- should be corrected in ac- 
cordance with Tobler’s own earlier interpretation of the passage 
there cited from the fabliau La Teuve 

Pitiet de cul trait leus de chief® 

Tobler showed that we have m this verse of the fabliau a proverb 
of Li Proverbe au vilain, ® 

Pitiez de cul trait lentes de chief 

Leus should be emended to read lens, another and earlier form of 
lentes {lente^ mi, louse egg). Lens is attested m Le Gouron- 
nemeni de Renard,^ but is not listed in Godefroy or La Curne 
Tobler’s mterpretation is confirmed by the reading of this verse 

® As quoted vo. A B E Some Poems, Some Letters and a Personal 
Memoii by his Brother Lamence Housman, London, Jonathan Cape, 1937 
(p 71 et seq ) See also A E Housman’s letter of 6 May 1928 {op cit , 
p 199) ‘‘The influence of Heine is evident in A Shropshire Lad” 

^ Tohler-Lomnaatzsch, Altfran^iosisches Worterbuch, ii, 390, 12 
®As printed in A Scheler, Trouveres beiges du XIP au XIY^ sibole, 
Bruxelles, 1876, i, 241, v 486 Scheler gives no explanation of the verse, 
cf p 348 Scheler’s text is reprinted -without commentary by Montaiglon 
et Raynaud, Reoueil gbnSral des fabliaux, Pans, ii, 213 The interpretation 
of this verse in the T-L dictionary seems to be “ sexual impulse brings 
wolves out of their holes or dens,” since chief is there associated with 
chaver (L cavare) 

® A Tobler, Li Proverbe au vilain, Leipzig, 1895, p 92, no 221 , cf also 
his note on p 172 I have found no other examples of this curious proverb 
It is cited by J Morawski, Proverbes frangais, GFMA, 1925, p 60, no 1640, 
but the reference is to Li Proverbe au vilam 

*A. Foulet, Le Gouronnement de Benard {Elliott Monographs, xxiv), 
Princeton, 1924, verse 1977 
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of La Yeuve m the unedited Middleton MS ® which has the singu- 
lar form lent (for leus) 

556 Dont a il tot a son devis 

Et les poisQons et les oiseaus, 

Dont est il sire et damoiseaus, 

Dont est tl pimes et lavis 
560 Et molt soventes fots gravis, 

Car je vos di bien de recief 
562 Pitis de cul trmt lent de oief 

Verses 559-560 of this passage of the Middleton text are not 
found in the published version and form a fitting mtrodnction to 
the proverb in verse 562 The heroine had quarreled with, her hus- 
band over various matters and had received a severe beating Soon 
after^ they had resumed marital relations and she does her utmost 
to show him her affection. The proverb therefore sums up the con- 
text Sexual desire imposes upon her the most meticulous care 
regarding the details of regaining her husband^s love 

The above passage confirms the second occurrence of lent, lens 
(modern lente) derived from L lendem, which still survives m the 
Picard and Walloon patois le ® Chief m the passage has therefore 
its ordinary meaning of head and the T-L dictionary article chxef 
(cavare) is to be discarded 

Chables H. Livingston 

Bowdoin College 


PHENAGLING 

I must some time have seen the word m prints for the picture in 
memory begins with ph, though f would do as well, feuaghng, 
fenagle. 

Several days ago, reviewing Byron for lecture purposes, I paused 
over the fifth line of stanza xi in the first canto of Don Juan, 

Eor her Femagle's were an useless art, 

And he himself obliged to shut up shop — ^he 


® Folio 341 recto, col b of the MS described on pp 233 f of the Report 
of the Manuscr%pts preserved at Wollaton Sail, Nottinghamshire {Historical 
Manuscripts Commission) , Hereford, 1911 

Meyer-Lubke, Horn Etym Worterh , 3rd ed, no 4978 
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Could never make a memory so fine as 
That which adorn’d the hrain of Donna Inez 

Byron was with one hand praising the lady extravagantly, and with 
the other turning all into lampooning. F%ne-d~gle, accent on the 
middle syllable for scansion But Byron would not have said 
F%n6, he anglicized foreign names Juan new one* true one 
Duan through onoj Seville devil^ Cuvier must err. Then 
Fee-na-gle, Fee-norgle^ f That’s the colloquial word I heard when 
I was a boy in the Carolinas, fenagle, phenaghng, 

A hasty expedition to JDNB, Feinaigle^ 1765 ( ^) -1819, that’s the 
man, the article eontams matter (no need to repeat it here) that 
lends support to the conjectured etymology. A rapid search 
through the dictionaries on the neighboring shelves, all fail me — 
no such word — save one, the 1935 International*^ m its bottom-of- 
the page supplement, phenagle, see famagleJ' (The dictionary 
man doesn’t know how to spell ) Fainagle, finagle — definition ^ 
Hm, not so good , not the meaning I grew up with, to wit, fuss and 
feathers over a small matter with f akery in it, a lackadaisical effort 
to sell a bargain, a small bargain. Etymology^ — ^he tries to con- 
nect the word with feign, Pietty weak; improbable. My conjec- 
ture sounds more likely, E & W New Standard (1937) ^ Yes, 
lists finagle, with a satisfactory definition but no etymology. 

At dinner time I recounted my scoutmg adventure to my sum- 
mer’s table-mate. Dr. Harold Whitehall, expert etymologist. “ Fe~ 
nagle t The dictionary-makers have sought long and hard for the 
etymology of that word Yes. It sounds as if you may be right. 
Send an account of it to Modern Language Notes '' 

Fenagle may be another m the list of Don Juan’s natural sons 
More likely, it is the off-sprmg of the lampoonmg, local hit slang- 
inventiveness of music-hall taste, m England, 1805-1820, the 
"popular” pronunciation of the foreign lecturer’s name would 
have been " Eee-na-gle.” 

The etymology fenagle {finagle) < Feinaigle is submitted to the 
etymologists, for their perpension 

E. H. Griffith 

The VmDersxty of Tecsas 
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The Works of Edmund Spenser A Varwrum Edition The Faerie 
QueenOj Books Six and Seven Edited by Edwin Seebit- 
LAW, ChAKLES &EOSVENOE OSGOOB, ErEDEEICK MoEGAN 

Padeleord, Eay Heeener, James G McManawat, Dorothy 
E, Mason, and Brents Stirling Baltimore The Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 508 $6.00. 

With this volume, containing Book VI and a Canto ascribed here 
to a Book VII, the Variorum Edition of The Faerie Queene is 
brought to a close. The features are those of the previous vol- 
umes, — a beautifully printed text, a variorum commentary some- 
what bewildering in its variorum character, the innumerable sug- 
gestions of sources and parallels, a series of Appendixes which form 
the most valuable and interesting part of the editorial work These 
last include discussions of the Plm. and Conduct of Book VI, the 
Prototype of Sir Calidoie, Sources and similarly for Book VII 
appendixes on Sources and Philosophical Significance, as well as on 
the Date of the Cantos There is also a Textual Appendix record- 
mg variants followed by critical notes on the text The volume 
closes with a Note on the Punctuation of the Faerie Queene It 
might have been worth while to add a brief note on the spelling, 
for Spenser seems to have taken surely unusual care to make his 
rhymes appeal to the eye as well as the ear. 

The chief fresh source on which the editors have diawn in the 
appendixes is Mr. C S Lewises The Allegory of Love^ Oxford, 
1936. It IS a pity that this had not been available for a full edi- 
torial discussion of Mr. Lewises challengmg and to my mind, even 
if one does not accept his views entirely, illuminating criticism My 
chief criticism would be that, by settmg aside the historical and 
personal element in the allegory and concentrating on the ethical 
and religious, Mr. Lewis has at times brought out more clearly 
what was Spenser^s intention than what he actually succeeded in 
conveying of this serious significance If it be true to say that the 
pastoral cantos in the sixth book are not a digression but form the 
core of the allegory on courtesy, and also that Spenser^s courtesy is 
not connected with the court and noble blood, it is very difficult, as 
other critics here point out, to harmonize this with all that Spenser 
has to say about noble blood or with the comparison which he insti- 
tutes and emphasizes between the knightly Calidore and the peas- 
ant Condon AU the courteous knights and ladies are in the end 
discovered to be of noble blood as was customary in mediaeval ro- 
mances. Nevertheless m the appendix to the fragment on muta- 
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bility it would haYe been well, I tbink, to set over against tbe 
dogmatic criticism of Sanrat and other authors cited Mr Lewises 
reading of Spenser^s teaching regarding the mutable and the eter- 
nal “ The enemies of Mutability are first the gods and then 
Nature. Taken together they represent the Divine order in the 
Universe etc It is a bold leading and other critics have derived 
a very different impression from these strange and intensely per- 
sonal stanzas. 

For the personal note in these two Books is strong. Indeed, to 
one less intent than Mr Lewis in the defence of Spenser as a moral 
teacher many of the illustrations of courtesy and its opposite seem 
somewhat obvious, and moreover blend the not always congruous 
codes of Christian ethics and those of the courts of love 

Of the political element which to my mind, despite the quite 
justifiable claims of Miss Spens and Mr. Lewis for the deeper ele- 
ment in Spenser^s thought, does complicate and not a little obscure 
the ethical, there is little in this book. It is in the fifth Book on 
justice that this is most obvious where, though one may find a de- 
fensible significance in Spenser’s thought, yet justice, as adminis- 
tered by Lord Gray of Wilton in Ireland, is looked at from a very 
British point of view, the Brigands in this book who carry off 
Pastorella are suggested, I suspect, by Irish experiences Other- 
wise there are only two important questions of a political kmd, — 
the sources of the Blatant Beast and the prototype of Sir Calidore 
Ben Jonson told Drummond that in the former Spenser was aimmg 
a shaft at the Puritans. Mr Merritt Y. Hughes (Appendix iii) 
contends very justly for a wider application, to the general preva- 
lence of slander m the political and religious warfare of the day. 
The Beast is only too vigorously alive today in the Press of whole 
countries and sections of the Press of every country. 

Sir Calidore has been traditionally accepted as a tribute to Sir 
Phihp Sidney. That may be true, and yet there is something to 
be said for Mr. Eowe’s contention m Appendix II that Essex was, 
shall we say also, in Spenser’s mmd. Sidney was dead , Essex was 
alive, and Spenser, no more than any other poet of the day, could 
afford to neglect the possibility of active patronage In one of the 
Dedicatory Sonnets, Essex is promised 

more famous memory 
Of tbine heroic parts 

Courtesy was a noted quality m the references to Essex. A poem 
in a manuscript which I have read in the British Museum contrasts 
the haughtiness and arrogance of Ealeigh with the courtesy of Essex 
even toward humble people 

^ But the personal is the dominant note in what every critic recog- 
nizes as the gem of the sixth book, the description in Canto x of 
the Graces dancing around Colin’s love, a compliment to the lady 
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for whom the Epithalamion was written, though here again Mr. 
Lewis has much that is of interest to say on the meaning of the 
Graces in their relation to Colin Clout The personal note of feel- 
ing IS also very audible in the fragment which the editors have 
chosen to accept as a portion of an unfinished Book VII, the Canto 
on Mutability. In this fragment perhaps intended for a book on 
Constancy, an element in Aristotle^s conception of Courage, Spenser 
has left another of those freely mvented and developed pageants 
such as the Garden of Adonis, with digressions where allegory is 
forgotten, here the story of Molanna and Eaunus which recalls the 
wedding of Thames and Medway Spenser as a poet is never more 
purely delightful than when he lets his fancy swmg out in this 
emancipated fashion as again in the pageant of the seasons and 
months, especially when the whole is colored by his own deepest 
feelmg The sigh with which the fragment concludes in the two 
stanzas headed Canto viii is very characteristic of that mood of dis- 
appointment which will reappear in some of the minor poems that 
are to constitute the concluding volume of this edition Different 
in tone to Milton^s early verse On Time — ^perhaps suggested by 
Spenser — ^the conclusion reached is the same 

For, all that moveth, doth in Change delight, 

But hence-forth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabbaoth hight 
O ' That great Sabbaoth God, grant me that Sabaoths sight 

Just SO Milton writes 

Then all this earthy grossness quit. 

Attired with stars, we shall for ever sit, 

Triumphing ovei Death, and Chance, and thee, O Time 

In all variorum editions there must be a certam amount of dead 
wood, notes that are of no very great mterest today The quest of 
sources, too, can easily be carried too far into the region of specu- 
lation and minute parallels But this edition is fuU of matter of 
the greatest mterest for any serious study of Spenser, whose reputa- 
tion as an ethical and Christian poet seems to be on the rise if Mil- 
ton^s has suffered some abeyance 

H J. 0. Gbieeson 

The Umverstt^f Edinburgh 


Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama With Illustrations from 
Contemporary French Plays By Baetlett Jeee Whiting, 
Pp XX + 505. Harvard Studies m Comparative Literature, 
XIV. Cambridge: Har\^ard University Press, 1938. $5,00. 

In this, as in his earlier volume, Chaucer^ s Use of the Proveri, 
Professor Whitmg has divided his proverbial material mto pro- 
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verbs, proverbial phrases, and sententious remarks. He presents 
the results of his study of the proverbs and sententious remarks m 
eighty-seven plays, or groups of plays, in five chapters on Biblical 
plays, moralities, interludes, early comedies, and early tragedies 
The proverbial phrases he gives without comment in an alpha- 
betical list in Chapter vi In an Appendix of 98 pages he lists 
the proverbs of a large number of contemporary French plays This 
French material, which the author compares at the ends of Chap- 
ters I, II, III with his proverbial findings in the English Biblical 
plays, moralities, and interludes, is marked more by contrast than 
likeness.^^ Eight pages of Notes, a four-page Index of Names 
and Works,^^ and an excellent Verbal Index to English Sayings 
in Chapters i to v complete this important study of the proverbial 
material m the earlier English drama. 

In this volume, m which the proverbs of the earlier English 
drama are collected and studied for the first time. Professor Whit- 
ing has opened the way for similar, significant proverbial investi- 
gations in other types of our literature. Without the author^s 
mtimate acquaintance with early English proverbs this study could 
not have been made successfully. In the body of the work, he 
pomts out in detail that ^^the use of proverbs has been conven- 
tionalized before the English drama developed into its most charac- 
teristic forms and that the popularity of homely saymgs at the 
height of the Elizabethan period was no more than a continuation 
along familiar paths He points out, also, that the proverbs m 
the moralities were obviously not introduced . . for educational 
purposes but rather because they were considered humorous and be- 
cause a wealth of proverbial phrases was felt to mcrease the effect 
of low life realism which the Vices were expected to suggest (p. 
66). Other significant, new facts appear in the discussions of the 
four other, older types of plays. There are occasional discussions 
of the authorship of groups of related plays in the light of the evi- 
dence of their proverbial material.^ And in a considerable number 
of instances, the identification of a proverb has enabled the author 
to substitute for a meanmgless or disputed word m a text the right 
word.^ 

Professor Whiting^s collection of 707 proverbs proper and 1337 
proverbial phrases ® from the more than 186,000 lines of the plays 
exammed has added many early mstances not before recorded of 
known proverbs, as well as mstances of proverbs and proverbial 
phrases not before recognized by proverb scholars. Since only m 

^ For discussions as to tlie authorship of plays, see pp 22, 106, 292 

® See ior instances, pages 8, 73, 78, and elsewhere A correction of this 
hind IS needed in “But hyll hely fyll and make good chere"^ (p 184), 
where “ hyll ” is a misprint for “ fyll ” 

’These figures include repetitions of the same proverbs and proverbial 
phrases, but omit comparisons in the count of the proverbial phrases 
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rare instances are the proTerbial quotations from the plays identi- 
fied with their popular forms, before accepting some of the pas- 
sages cited as proverbial, we shall have to wait for the publication 
of Whiting^s dictionary of English proverbs recorded before 1550, 
which will contain copious later examples We shall want to 
know, for instance, what evidence there is, other than their pro- 
verbial ring, for including among the proverbial phrases, ^^she 
hath eaten set leekes (p. 3^43, no. 523), or, I can smell an appell 
seuen mill in a haye mowe (p. 364, no 855) 

The task of distinguishing between a proverb and a sententious 
lemark, which is sometimes very hard,^^ is especially diflEicult m 
those mstances in the book — ^not a great number — ^in which either 
a sententious remark, because it has become thoroughly popular 
in use,^^ is a proverb,^^ or a proverb, because it has been rephrased 
in non-popular form, is a sentenious remark/^ Altered examples 
of A friend in need is a friend mdeed,^^ which remam proverbs 
(p. 233), and other altered examples of Might overcomes righV^ 
which are sometimes proverbs (p 254), and sometimes ^^sen- 
tentious remarks (p 200), are instances of the fine lines that are 
drawn between proverbs that remain or do not remain proverbs 
dependmg upon how far they retain or do not retain their original 
popular form. The author recognizes that he can scarcely hope 
that all my readers could agree with all my decisions’^ This reader 
would like to know why ]?e grete fyschys ete J>e smale is termed a 

sententious remark ” (p. 72), when " Eiscis m a pol ]?e gret eteit 
J>e smal ” is called a proverb (p. 67) . Both passages, it seems to 
him, should be classified as proverbs. 

In a check of the proverbs from Balph Roister Roister^ I find 
nothmg put in which should have been left out But I do find 
that some proverbial material which should have been put in 
has been left out (Preface, p xi). Pour of the nine proverbial 
items, which I would add to those already noted,^ are from Mery- 

^ The following proverbial quotations that I would add to those collected 
by Whiting are from the edition of Ralph Roister Do^ster by E Flugel m 
C M Gayley, Representative English Comedies, From the Beginning to 
Shakespeare (1) M Mery 1 see you know what is what ( i, i, 110, p 
114) , (2) M Mery No, but of the same nest (say I) it is a birde (i, ii, 
122, p 114) , (3) Tih Talk No haste but good (i, in, 11, p 118) This 
pioverb, found in a quotation cited by Whiting that contains a second 
proverb (p 214), seems not to have been included in the count of proverbs 
in this play, (4) An Alyface Here I founde you, and here I leave both 
twame (i, in, 80, p 121) , (5) M Mery Be of good cheere man, and let 
the worlde passe (m, iii, 42, p 144), (6) Scrivener Ye shall have as 
good as ye bring of me that is plame (m, v, 30, p 155) ; (7) C7 Gustance. 
Away loute and lubber, or I shall be thy priest (iv, v, 53, p 176), (8) 
M Mery The best hennes to grece (iv, vii, 61, p 171) , (9) Thus you see 
to day a man, to morow John {none) (The Psalmodie, 1 4, p 186) In 
the above list, only (1), (2), (3), and (9) contain proverbial material not 
represented in the book by examples fiom other plays 
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greeke^s speeches, and support Whiting^s statement that Mathew 
Merygreeke is a tine Vice m his use of proverbs (p 213) 

The proveibial phrases in Chapter vi, which are arranged alpha- 
betically under the modern spelling of the most important word 
m each phrase, are divided into the two convenient groups of 

comparisons and other proverbial phrases The student of 

Elizabethan literature, and especially of the later Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama, will find much light on obscure phrases by con- 
sulting the other proverbial phrases in this chapter (pp 333- 
371). Eor instance, when the three examples in Whiting^s list of 
cough me a fool (daw, mome)^^ (p. 339, no 474) are examined, 
it will be seen that Lyly^s words in Mother Bomlie (i, in, 85), I 
know hee will cough for anger that I yeeld not, but he shall cough 
mee a foole for his labour,^^ have quite another meaning than that 
given by Bond in his note on the passage (Lyly^s WorhSy iii, 538) 
It IS often difficult to find in the list of other proverbial 

phrases the examples of a particular phrase, either because the 

phrase in its stereotyped form may differ consideiably from the 
quotation entered in the list or because the quotation mav have 
been alphabetized under one of several nearly equally important 
words Bold-face type for the alphabetizing word would have been 
of assistance m looking for phrases in the list, as would have been 
the mclusion of the most important words of the phrases m the 
Verbal Index 

The Verbal Index of twenty-three pages at the end of the volume 
is a great aid to the full use of the book. By the entry in it of all 
important words and numerous short phrases in the proverbs and 
sententious remarks quoted m Chapters i to v, the reader has a 
quick and accurate key to the two main divisions of proverbial 
material m this study. 

Many of the proverbs and proverbial phrases quoted throughout 
the book show in their metrical forms such wide divergences from 
the regular forms of the proverbs, that the reader even with some 
knowledge of the earlier English proverbs finds it difldcult to be 
sure at times of the proverbial identifications. A Finding-List of 
Proverbs,® with the same number placed before a proverbial quo- 
tation m the text and the correspondmg popular proverb m the list, 
would have furnished a useful key to the quick identification of the 
proverbial quotations By reference to such a list, for instance, 
the reader would not have been left m doubt as to the proverb m 
Nay chuxc ms no wyl cot, Hit wol abid ]?er (p, 67), which has 

® Hie especial value of a Verbal Index of Proverbs, of course, is to enable 
one to find promptly in the text and notes of a book any one or all of the 
examples of or references to a particular proverb A Pinding-List of 
Proverbs, however, does this, and more It is a tmo-way reference table, 
of use 11 ) in identifying proverbial quotations in the text by reference to 
the table, and (2) in collecting from the text illustrations of proverbs 
found in the table 
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not been understood by all editors The inclusion of the ninety- 
eight pages of Fieneh proverbs in the Appendix probably made 
impossible the addition of further useful reference assistance. 

The great number of short quotations in this book are faithfully 
reproduced from facsimile or other old-spellmg editions So far as 
I have been able to cheek the quotations, I have found them letter 
perfect The only typographical error that I have noticed is " his 
respect for this respect ” on page 240 

The author in this book has added substantially to our under- 
standing of the wide and diversified use of proverbs in earlier Eng- 
lish drama Other studies of a similar character might profitably 
be made in the literature of the Elizabethan age, which, m its 
desire for guidance in its daily livmg, turned so eagerly and at times 
so pathetically to the epitomized wisdom of proverbs and sentences. 
In a subsequent volume dealing primarily with Shakespeare^s use 
of proverbs (p 477), Professor Whitmg will be contmumg his 
studies in a field in which, by reason of his earlier studies, he is 
preeminently qualified to explore. 

Mokris P Tiluby 

The Umversity of Michigan 


L'Ongme del Dramma hturgico. By Maria Sofia De Yito, 
Biblioteca della Eassegna,^^ xxi. Milano-Genova-Eoma- 
Napoli, Societa anonima editrice Dante Alighieri (Albrighi, 
Segati& C.), 1938. Pp 178. Lire 20. 

One^s impulse is to welcome with especial warmth a monograph 
on the origins of medieval drama published from Italy, for from 
that country we may still expect substantial material additions to 
our knowledge of the subject This expectation has been agiee- 
ably stimulated, of late years, by notable investigations such as 
those of Professor Vincenzo De Bartholomaeis {Le Origini della 
Poesia drammahea %talmnaj Bologna, 1924) and Dom Mauro In- 
guanez {Un Dramma della Passione del Secolo XII, Montecassino, 
1936). I feel unusual regret, therefore, in reporting that the 
volume now before me is not an essential contribution to the history 
of the drama. In all candor I must venture to express my opinion 
that the monograph of Signorina De Vito presents no fresh infor- 
mation, and offers no sound mterpretations which have not been 
expounded more lucidly elsewhere. It would appear, therefore, 
that the present review need not be ponderous or lengthy 

Although I cannot usurp the space that would be required for 
exhibiting all the author^s contentions, and all the tortuousness of 
her reasoning, I do engage to present simply and fairly her cen- 
tral thesis. Signorma De Vito’s essential undertaking is to demon- 
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strate that the earliest plays of the medieval Church in Western 
Europe arose directly from the normal forms of the Eoman liturgy, 
without the mediation of a putative Byzantine drama, or of the 
well-known dramatic tropes of Erance. In her dismissal of Byzan- 
tine dramatic forms as the ongmating force in Western European 
drama, probably most critics will concur, from her re 3 ection of the 
dramatic tropes of Erance, the orthodox, — ^and, I think, the well- 
informed generally, — ^will dissent. The earliest of the Church 
plays under consideration, — the Begulans Concordia of about 
the year 965, — ^begins with a dialogue which we call familiarly the 
Quem quaentis. Accordmg to the orthodox view, the dialogue here 
IS not a dramatization of the liturgy itself, which does not contain 
the required sentences, but is a dramatization of the extra-liturgical 
trope, Quem quaentis, which contains precisely the required sen- 
tences, and which had been inserted in the liturgy at least as early 
as the first half of the tenth century The writer of the trope, 
Quem quaenUs, drew, of course, upon the Gospel narrative, and 
may have been influenced by normal liturgical pieces in the au- 
thorized choir-books, but the trope, both in its content and in its 
wording, is an original, though modest, literary composition The 
wordmg of the dramatized dialogue, Quem qmenhs, in the early 
plays, I repeat, is that of the trope, Quem quaentis, and not that of 
the Vulgate or the normal liturgy. 

What Signorma De Vito undertakes is to dispense with the trope 
as a source of drama, and to persuade us that the play arose directly 
from the normal liturgy itself. To this end she stresses the well- 
known dramatic aspects of traditional liturgical ceremonial, and 
exhibits well-known fragments of question and answer embedded 
in the liturgical text Once more (alas 0 are told that the Mass 
itself is il pnmo e il piti grande dramma liturgico (p 127), and 
that some simple textual mterrogation transported from the Vul- 
gate mto the liturgy is, through some unspecified application of 
antiphonal singing, m process of becommg drama. The author 
states the case Sius 

Dalle Antifone e dai Responsori della Cliiesa di Roma trae engine il 
teatro sacro, non per I’lntromissione di elementi estranei ad essi [i e the 
tropes], n^ per un ajffievohmento dello spirito rehgioso, ma per una spon- 
tanea e logica evolnzione e specificazione di quei frequenti brani dialogici 
che il canto alterno fra i due gruppi corah doveva sottolineare (p 134) 

The logica evoluzione mentioned here is more amply described 
as follows : 

Il Lil>er EesponsaUs fornisce cosi lo schema, la formula elementare, il 
famoso embrione primitive delV Ojftcium Sepulchri Non vi & nessuna 
necessity di ncorrere alia scuola di S Gallo e ai tropi per spiegarne 
Porigine, dovuta a im proeesso logico e naturale di evoluzione e di matura- 
zione degli elementi drammatici contenuti nelle antifone e nei responsori 

Ai due semi-con furono allora sostituiti dei chierici, che sostenevano le 
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parti delle Mane e delP Angelo Cos! i fedeli, che con intensita di fede e 
d'amore partecipavano ai riti, poterono assistere nel mattmo di Pasqua a 
una commemorazione viva e veia del Mistero di Cnsto risorto Due o tre 
cKierici in ampi paludamenti si muovevano verso Paltare, o verso il luogo 
che simulava il sepolcro doveva essersi precedentemente recato un 

altro cliierico in bianca veste, DAngelo Al sepolcro aweniva Pincontro 

Cost al dialogo gi&, esistente nei responsori e nelle antifone fu congmnto 
I’altro elemento costitutivo del dramma Pazione E nacque il primo 
dramma pasquale (pp 141-142) 

In these representative paragraphs, — I say it with reluctance, — 
the authoi seems to me to abandon established historical fact, and 
to engage m nebulous fancy. 

Kael Youn-g 

Yale University 


Yoltmre, Le Temple du Gout, 6d crit par E Carcasson-e Pans • 
B Droz, 1938 Pp 197 Soc. des textes fr. mod. 
L^Eumamsme de Diderot Par Jean Thomas Pans Les Belles 
Lettres, s. d. Pp. 185 fitudes fr. 

Deux livres petits, mais excellents, et qui ne sont pas sans rapport 
quant k leur contenu et quant k Pesprit des deux savants qui les ont 
prepares 

Carcassonne, fin critique, gourmet litteraire, se revde commenta- 
teur parfait. Il salt apprecier les remarquables jugements de Vol- 
taire a un kge ou celui-ci se laissait encore guider par le gout seul 
et non pas par des rancunes personnelles ou par la jalousie; c’6tait 
en 1733 Le seul qui “ ecope vraiment, c^est en somme le poete 
J -B. Eousseau On a marche depuis les jours de Boileau. Le 
Temple est celui de 

Ce Dieu charmant qne Ton ignore 
Quand on eherche k le ddfinir, 

Ce Dieu qu’on ne sait point servir 
Quand avec scrupule on I’adore 

Beaucoup y sont regus avec reserve^ auxquels Boileau avait ouvert 
largement la porte, et beaucoup de ceux-ci en sont exclus C^est 
que Voltaire ram^ne le gout ^ une affaire de sentiment et recuse 
un dogme soi-disant rationnel. Il y a des perles comme • Le sage 
Boileau, ce Maltre du Parnasse, ayant rendu justice k taut d^auteurs 
se la rendait aussi ...” Ou bien, Nmon, ayant dans ce Temple 
une place d^honneur* 

Ninon cet objet si vant4 

Qui SI longtemps sgut faire usage 

De son esprit et de sa beautd, 

Et du talent d’etre volage, 

Paisait alors, avec gaieti, 

A ce charmant Ar4opage, 

Un discours sur la Volupt4 , 
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Yoltaire entreTOit de3a la synthese des arts qne la fin du XIX® 
siecle essaiera tant de f ois de realisei , car dans son Temple 

On y passe, facilement 
De la Musique ^ la Peinture, 

De la Physique au sentiment, 

Du Tragique au simple Agrement, 

De la Danse k PArchitecture 

M Carcassonne donne les denx versions, de Eonen 1733, et de Kehl 
1784 L^appareil d’erndition est parfait tout ce qu^on attend 
an^ourd^hni d^nn savant qni etablit nn texte critique, variantes de 
style, et — ^fort important ici — ^variantes des notes de Fantenr, index, 
etc 

Le Diderot de M Thomas n^est pas moms digne de lonanges, 
appartenant k tine antre collection qm, depnis qne Paul Hazard en 
est r^ditenr shmpose de pins en pins k Fattention des travaillenrs 
Admirons comment, en qninze pages, 169-184, M. Thomas a sn faire 
tenir tont Tessentiel d^nne bibliographic mtelligemment conqne 
Le corps dn livre est extremement alerte et repond bien a son titre 
L^Hnmanisme de Diderot II etait difficile de rendre ^nstice anx 
aspects SI divers de celni-ci sans tomber dans Ihmprecision ^^de 
tontes parts, il (Diderot) voit Imre des parcelles de v6rit6s n^est-d 
pas donlonrenx de renoncer a Pnne d^entre elles ^ An prix d^nn tel 
sacrifice, la coherence des id6es Ini semble nne f aible consolation 
(47). Bn somme, Diderot est presents comme nn n6gatif ^^shl 
avait re3et4 le dogme si s4dnisant dn Chnstianisme, ce n’etait pas 
ponr se sonmettre k d^antres dogmatismes, anssi gratnits qne 
celni-U, et moms venerables . Et, en qnelqne sorte, il se refugie 
chez Leibnitz Encore snr le sens de cette adhesion, convient-il de 
faire qnelqnes reserves 

Est-il bien vrai qne, comme le vent Fantenr (pp 32, 34), Brtme- 
ti4re et Eagnet aient renssi a faire tant deconsiderer Diderot^ 

Eepetons en terminant qn^nne m4me impression demenre de ces 
denx etndes, et qni doit nons mettre en garde contre les clich4s en 
litteratnre chez Yoltaire et chez Diderot, et sans d^aillenrs qne ni 
Carcassonne ni Thomas en fassent nne tMse, on voit les denx grands 
rationalistes dn XYIII® si4cle, apres qne tont a 4te dit, finissant 
par donner le pas an sentiment. On nons rappelle le mot de 
Diderot ^^Si Nature a petri nne kme sensible, c^est la mienne^^ 

(57) , et . La sensibilite est la caracteristiqne de la bont4 de T^me 

(58) ; ^ qnant a Yoltaire, il snffit de rappeler qnhl a appel4 sa fan- 
taisie . Temple dn Golit et non Temple “ de la Eaison,^^ comme 
Telit fait Boilean. 

Albbet Schinz 

Umversi>t4 de Pemylvume 


^Ou n’en est pas moms d’accord avec Thomas, que Trahard a un peu 
fausa4 la notiou de sensibility ” chez Diderot dans son grand ouvrage Les 
M<Mi es de la sensi^HUt^ frangmse ( 1933 ) . 
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Lost Angel and Other Poems. By Pedeo Salin-as. Translations 
by Eleaitoe L Tuenbull. Baltimore The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1938 Pp xv + 169. 


If the gifted translator of these poems by one of the most distin- 
guished poets of present day Spam has not included among them a 
few selections from La voz a t% delida (1933), a great poem of 
love, and from Razon de amor (1936), the most profoundly lyric 
of Salinases books, it is undoubtedly because of lack of space due to 
an obvious desire to include instead a hitherto unpublished gem, 
Angel extraviado, written m 1937. The other poems m this col- 
lection are taken from three volumes published in Madrid which 
represent a complete cycle m the author^s poetic career Pi esa- 
gxos (1923) , Seguro azar (1929) ; Fabula y signo (1931) 

Miss TurnbulPs translations are as literal as it is possible with- 
out disturbing the rhythmic quality of the Spanish meter and with- 
out blurring the bizarie contoui and delicacy of the original images 
At times, however, a certain inexpressible vagueness and exquisite 
unsubstantiality of the original seem to take eorpoieal, if trans- 
parent and lucid, form in the English veise One en]oys reading 
both versions, which are conveniently placed side by side, and, in 
doubtful passages, one is pleased to follow Miss TuinbulFs poetic 
detours m order to resume the meandering flow of sensations, tones, 
hues, and reverberations of the Spanish original. But at no time 
does Miss Turnbull fail to understand the poet, and never does she 
project unduly her own aitistic personality. Hers has been a very 
delicate task. The amazing faithfulness of her verse for verse trans- 
lations can be judged from the foUowmg example taken at random 


t Soledad, soledad, it. me acompafias 
y de tu propia pena me libertas* 
Solo, quiero estar solo 
que SI suena una voz aquf a mi lado 
o SI una boca en la boca me besa, 
te escapas tti vergonzosa y ligera 


Solitude, solitude, you attend me 
and from your pam you free me' 
Alone, I desire to be alone 
if a voice speaks here at my side, 
or if lips on my lips lay a kiss, 
you escape you bashful and swift 
one 


Hot the least interesting part of this volume is its preface In it 
Pedio Salinas gives us a glimpse mto a corner of his ars poetica as 
he elaborates on the questions Is there a public for these poems ^ 
Who will the public be ^ What will it be like ^ Poetiy, he tells us, 
cannot be popularized because it does not dis-tract us nor at-tiact 
us, but it re-tracts, withdraws us mto ourselves. And what most 
persons wish today is to go out of themselves, not to enter into them- 
selves. According to the poet, the gieat infirmity of the modem 
being IS this mcompatibility with his own deepest and most mys- 
terious self from whom he constantly wishes to escape. This limits 
the possible public, for poetry demands an inner activity, intense 
collaboration with the poet, and not simple readmg. 

5 
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This Yolume is, indeed, a proof of such an assertion. Simple 
reading will not do to understand Salinas’s nuances. One must 
collaborate with him, and Miss Turnbull has made such a collabo- 
ration possible for the American readers of poetry — those hands/’ 
as Salmas says, which still in addition to their function of woik 
and usefulness, know how to hold before their eyes, under a lamp, 
alone, or in a street-car or a train, among many others, a book of 
verses.” 

Carlos Castillo 

The University of Chicago 


Heinnch von Ele%sts Werhe Zweite Auflage. Neu durchgesehen 
und erweitert von Geoeg Minde-Pouet. Vols. iii-vii. Leip- 
zig: Bibliographisches Institut. (1938). 

Of the three editors of the first edition of HeinncJi von Klexsts 
Werhe, published by the Bibliogiaphisches Institut almost a quarter 
of a century ago, Erich Schmidt and Keinhold Steig have died. 
The new edition has been prepared by the sole survivor, Georg 
Minde-Pouet 

The five volumes under review were preceded by two others which 
present Kleist’s letters.^ Volumes iii to v contain his dramas, 
volume VI contams his narratives, and volume vii the poems and 
minor writmgs. One more volume with notes and variants is still 
to appear. 

Although they are based on the first edition, the critical mtro- 
ductions have been most carefully revised with due regard for the 
vast amount of research on Kleist which has appeared since 1904. 
They are veritable models of clarity, compactness and precision. 
Changes in the introductions consist primarily m the omission of 
outmoded statements, the addition of dates, the listing of proper 
names in full, more logical arrangement, and the presentation of 
much supplementary material. Because of the difference in type 
in the two editions, the number of additional pages cannot be esti- 
mated satisfactorily. The scope of the introductions has been 
widened by an extended account of literary influences, the recep- 
tion accoided Kleist’s dramas, characterization of adaptations for 
the stage, the history of their production, and by references to illus- 
trations, pamtmgs and musical compositions based on the author’s 
works. It IS of interest to note that Bos Kathchen von Eeilbronn 
has given rise to six operas, that Austrian censorship prohibited the 
production of Die Eermmnsschlacht until the World War and that 
the popularity of Pnn% Frxednch von Eomburg, the drama of 

» Reviewed in MhN , me, 3621 (1937). 
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Kleist which is played most frequently, has grown steadily since 
the seventies of the nineteenth century Information has been 
added about translations of Kleisfs works and about dramatiza- 
tions of some of his narratives for the stage and the cinema Illus- 
tiations and facsimiles heighten the attractiveness of the new edi- 
tion Textual changes m the major works are largely in ortho- 
graphy and punctuation 

Maiked changes are to be found in the sequence and contents of 
volume VII The poems are arranged chronologically in the order 
of their origin, or of publication m case the date of origin is un- 
known The sole exceptions to this sequence are a few occasional 
poems, which were published as a group by Kleist in the journal 
Phobus, and the epigrams The latter are now grouped in four 
series New additions are ^^Hymne an die Sonne/^ two more ver- 
sions of the ode Germania an ihre Kinder, and six autographs 
From volume v of the first edition have been transferred four 
autographs, one of which now bears a suggested new date, and 

Todeslitanei,^^ which formerly appeared as a letter to Adoliine 
Henriette Vogel (v, 403) This letter is now divided into lines 
of irregular veise The three poems dedicated to Queen Louise of 
Prussia appear m the same sequence as previously, but they now 
bear the headings of first, second and third version, respectively. 

Even greater changes mark Kleist^s mmor writings The intro- 
duction by the late Eeinhold Steig has been replaced by an entirely 
new one from the pen of Helmut Sembdner, whose more detailed 
investigations on the Berliner Abendblatter are to appear shortly as 
volume XIX of the Schriften der Kleist-Gesellschaft Sembdner 
has regrouped Kleist^s minor writmgs under the following head- 
ings Philosophische und asthetisehe Schriften, Anekdoten und 
Kurzgeschichten, Politische Schriften des Jahres 1809, Benchter- 
stattung und Tageskntik 1810 und 1811, TJbersetzungen aus dem 
Franzosischen, Bearbeitungen fremder Vorlagen, and Eedaktionelle 
Anzeigen und Erklarungen There are textual changes, omissions 
and additions The former are relatively few m number, six items 
have been omitted as not commg from Kleist^s pen, and a large 
body of writmgs, fifty-five m number, has been added A lucid 
introduction characterizes Kleist as a journalist, and explains the 
basis for changes as well as their significance 

Limitations of space forbid a more detailed review. Adverse 
comments to be made are but few; they concern mmor externali- 
ties of make-up, determined by the publisher. The pagination is 
inconvenient, since each mtroduction, drama and ^^Novelle^^ has 
its separate numbering of pages With no consecutive pagination 
throughout each volume, reference becomes difficult. The lines of 
the "^^Kovellen^^ and poems are not numbered The Imes of the 
dramas are not numbered m the margm, but their range is indi- 
cated at the bottom of each page , e. g , 738-765 The critical intro- 
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ductions list translations of the first three dramas only Although 
the elimination of footnotes makes for a more attractive type-page, 
it becomes necessary to consult another volume for explanations 
On the other hand, the introductions are printed in larger, better 
type than in the first edition A further gain lies in placing the 
introductions before the list of characters rather than between the 
dramatis personae and the drama proper as is the case m the first 
edition The proofreading has been done with meticulous care 
As a result of numerous important additions, corrections and 
other changes, the old edition has become distinctly outmoded The 
new, greatly improved edition is the fruit of decades of patient, 
devoted, exacting research by the distinguished authority Georg 
Minde-Pouet. 

John C Blankenagel 

Wesleyan Umversity 


Heinrich von Kleist und J J Rousseau Von Oskae. Ritter von 
Xylander Oermanische Studien, Heft 193 Berlin Eber- 
ing, 1937 Pp 389 

The aim of von Xylander^s study is to mvestigate the spiritual 
kinship of Rousseau and Heinrich von Kleist, and to determme 
the extent of Rousseau^s influence upon the latter^s emotions, 
thoughts and works An analysis of the attitude of KleisPs genera- 
tion toward Rousseau is followed by a survey of critical literature 
on Kleist which bears on the relations of the two men After this 
lengthy preliminary study the author examines KleisPs letters and 
works for traces of Rousseau A summary of findmgs is followed 
by an extended bibliography. 

Although the author is well versed in Rousseau and in critical 
literature on Kleist, the portion of the bibliography devoted to the 
latter is limited to works written in German. Quotations from 
Rousseau are given in German translation The alphabetical ar- 
rangement of the bibliography has not been carried out with com- 
plete consistency (p 387) The book contams no mdex. 

It IS surprising to note the fact that m earlier opmions and writ- 
mgs on Kleist by Goethe, Tieck, Eichendorff, Gnllparzer, Heme, 
Hebbel, Ludwig, Bulow, Gervinus, Julian Schmidt, Treitschke and 
Wilbrandt no allusion was made to Rousseau, and that as late as 
1884 Otto Brahm was the first critic to concern himself more care- 
fully with KleisPs attitude toward Rousseau. Prior to Brahmas 
biography there had been but casual references to the sub 3 ect by 
Erich Schmidt, Scherer and ZoUmg 

Von Xylander has studied his sources carefully, has written with 
clarity and restramt, and has been on his guard agamst far-fetched 
interpretations of Kleisf s works. He has exercised discrimmatmg 
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judgment in the difficult question of literary influence^ in pointing 
out differences as well as similarities between Eousseau and Kleist, 
and in differentiating between mere tmship of spirit and actual 
influence He is at his best in the analysis of Kleist^s letters and 
in tracing the evolution of Kleist^s views on life against a back- 
ground of the thought of his time In the examination of Kleist^s 
works for traces of influence he is obviously on more debatable 
ground 

The authoi gives a convincmg presentation of the decisive influ- 
ence of Eousseau upon Kleist^s change from a lationalistic view of 
life to one m which intuitive 3udgments and reliance on feeling 
are stressed He regards Eousseau as having saved Kleist from 
complete collapse after his disillusionment through Kantian phi- 
losophy Although the detailed examination of some of Kleist^^^ 
works yields relatively little of importance for the subject under 
discussion, the treatise as a whole is a commendable contribution. 

John C Blankbnagel 

Wesleyan TJmv&tsity 


Onllparzer's dramatisches Werh Funfzelm Yorlesungen gehalten 
an der TJniversitat Wien. By Emil Eeioh Wien, 1938 
Saturn Verlag Pp 366. 

The university lectures on Qrillparzefs Drama which Eeich 
published in 1894 are the basis for this book, but his earlier inter- 
pretation has been sub 3 ected to a thorough revision m the light of 
later mvestigations and the Eistorisch-Jcntisclie Gesamtausgabe 
The purpose of this new book is not a philological presentation of 
Grillparzerfe life and works. The expressed desire of the author is 
rather to reach a wider audience, especially those mterested in 
Grillparzer as a playwright whose works are still a vital part of 
the modern stage 

Therefore, the author reduces the biographical material to what 
he considers a minimum for the undei standing of the individual 
dramas He also omits a coherent presentation of the historical 
and spiritual background, although he devotes much space to scat- 
tered remarks on these questions The purpose of this book, of 
course, perfectly justifies the author in omitting all detailed inter- 
pretation of the dramas before the Ahnfrau, 

Each chapter begins with a brief, yet detailed survey of the origm 
of the drama, includmg a discussion of the use of themes which 
appear in fragments and the dramas precedmg the Ahnfrau Also 
related motives m the works of other dramatists which were known 
to Grillparzer are referred to m more or less detailed comparison 
The mam emphasis of this study, however, is placed on the minute 
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examination of psychological motivation, and m this examination 
a number of often overlooked subtleties are revealed 

The anthoi well recognizes that the historical form of Grillpar- 
zei^s dramas is no more than an esthetic symbol for the presenta- 
tion of problems which concern the poet himself and his time He 
justly stresses this point, e in a comparison between Medea 
and Ibsen^s Pillars of Society^ bnt this fact deserves an even greater 
emphasis and a more consistent application to all histoiical plays 
At many points, it seems to me that the author is still too mnch 
mfluenced by the theory of tragic guilt and atonement , thus, e q , 
when he maintains that Sappho^s death atones for the deviation 
from her calling as a poetess In her case, the tragedy lies much 
deeper, namely, in the fact that her ideal striving severed her from 
the soil from which her poetry should have drawn its nurturing 
force, and that this severance is an irrevocable fate Because he 
fails to emphasize the factor of rootedness m Grillparzer’s plays, 
Reich IS unable to mtegiate the dramas as the expression of one 
personality, which, in spite of many detours, developed consistentlv 
It cannot be denied that Kant and his rigorous conception of 
moral duty greatly mfluenced Grillparzer^s dramatic work , but for 
me there is no question that Grillparzer differs more fundamentally 
from Kanffs critical idealism than the author appears to admit. 
Duty IS for Grillparzer much less of a heroic autonomy of Reason 
than it was for Kant oi Schiller Even m the best example of a 
moial decision, that of King Alfonso in Die Judin von Toledo ^ 
there remains the impression of some heteronomous determination 
by fate and tradition Reich recognizes the determinative factor m 
Bancbanus^ burocratic heroism, b^ut he fails to see in this factor 
the fundamental deviation from classical idealism, and he fails to 
mtegrate this deviation with the realism m the psychological 
motivation of the characters 

In spite of these criticisms, there remains the one outstanding 
value of this book the thorough and detailed analysis of psycho- 
logical motivation 

E W. Kaxjpmann 

Oherhn College 


Lichtenlerg's Visits to England^ as described in his Letters and 
Dianes. Translated and annotated by Makgaret L Make 
and W H Quareell, Oxford at the Clarendon Press, New 
York Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv + 132. $2.75. 

Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, as a scientist, a philosopher, and 
an articulate observer of men and manners, was a figure of no mean 
consequence m the Hanoverian State during the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. But he is of especial interest to the English 
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because of his luteipretation to his German contemporaries of every 
branch of English art From his many writings Miss Mare and 
Mr Quarrell have selected and translated sufficient of his letters 
from England to form a slender but valuable volume 

The introduction sets forth briefly his life, character, and sig- 
nificance in German literary history The selections from his 
Dianes together with the twenty-six Letters which compose the 
volume speak eloquently and shrewdly the mind of this enthusiastic 
Anglophile He was intimate with George III and his family, and 
his picture of the king as a domestic man and a kindhearted patron 
IS refreshing His dislike of English weather is as commonplace 
as his praise of English cooking is eccentric His pleasure m meet- 
ing English men is equalled only by his 307 m beholding the beauty 
of English women He 30urneyed all the way to Birmingham to 
discuss printing with Baskerville. He made a special visit to the 
grave of Sterne. He went to Stratford to see Shakespeare’s birth- 
place, and bought a piece of wood cut from Shakespeare’s chair to 
have made up into rings for his friends at Gottingen He listened 
with eagerness to parliamentary debates on the treatment of the 
American colonies 

Interesting as his comments on such a range of sub3‘ects may be, 
the real value of his letters lies in their passages of dramatic criti- 
cism Three long epistles, which make up one-third of the con- 
tents of the volume, were written to H. C. Boie to be published m 
the Deutsches Museum In these as well as in other letters he dis- 
cusses over two dozen English plays and as many actors He was 
a born dramatic critic He was writing to a German public that 
had never seen the plays, hence with accuracy of observation and 
extremely successful articulation he described plots, scenes, parts, 
and costumes, but above all analysed the actmg. 

Garrick was his idol, In order to see Garrick play,” he writes, 

I once set out at half past nine in the morning on a 3ourney of six 
German miles, missed my dinner, and did not eat until after eleven 
o’clock m the evening” His observations on the actor leave no 
significant point untouched He speaks with enthusiasm about 
Garrick’s knowledge of his parts, his unceasing study of men and 
manners in order to interpret them, his 3udieious make-up and 
costuming, his penetrating glance, his grace, his muscular control, 
his mobile face, his admiration of Shakespeare, and close adherence 
to the diamatist’s texts Minute analysis is given of his action as 
Hamlet and as Sir John Brute. ^^He moves to and fro among 
other players,” writes Lichtenberg, "like a man among marion- 
ettes ” Although Garrick draws him like a lodestone he finds 
time and space to remark with critical acumen upon Macklm, Quin, 
Weston, " Gentleman Smith,” Eeddish, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Abm^on, 
Madame Gabrielli, and a score of others. 

His careful and vivid picturmg of the scenes he witnesses fairly 
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takes the stmg from Cibber^s statement concerning the ephemeral 
quality of the art of actmg 0 what a pity it is that the strong 
and beautiful strokes of a great actor should not be as lasting as 
the stiokes of the pencil or chisel of inferior artists Posterity 
gams as much from Lichtenberg^s letters as did his Hanoverian 
friends They are well worth perusal, especially as the translators 
have supplied them with adequate but unobstrusive notes 

Geoege W. Stone, Je 

The 0-eorge Washington Vnvoersvty 


Peter Idley's Instructions to his Son, Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by Chaelottb D^Evelyn Boston D C Heath, 
London H Milford. 1935. vii + 240 pp. $2 50 

Miss D^Evelyn^s edition will be welcome. Historians and sociolo- 
gists, as well as students of ME , have been anxious for more 
documents that would reveal the habits and modes of life, and par- 
ticulaily the education, of the squirearchy of the 15th century. 
Here is one such, and a revealmg one at that 

Idley^s solicitude for his son^s spiritual and material welfare was 
greater than his literary skill, though it is only fair to say that he 
never pretended to ^^Eetorik ne floresshed eloquence.^^ It drove 
him on to lengths that would bore the most attentive reader or 
most obedient son His precepts are of the nature of a general 
counsel of perfection, so much so that one bit of advice ^ars agamst 
another Thus, at one and the same time the younger Idley is 
urged to live at peace with his wife, and yet not allow her to have 
the mastery ^ One can understand why such excellent paternal 
counsel was wasted on the recipient. He probably found out by 
bitter experience, as we aU do, that a particular rule or principle 
of all those urged might be the worst possible for a certain par- 
ticular occasion, and that it was not always easy to distinguish at 
first sight the false friend or principle from the true. One can- 
not but believe that Idley pere so prided himself upon his plunge 
mto belles lettres,” that he often unconsciously allowed the advice 
of his source to crowd out of his mind the lessons of his own native 
wit and past experience 

I sey no tEyng but as myn auctor tecbetb 
Euer the yonge cok crowelh as the olde precheth 

Yet the reviewer feels rewarded for many dull hours. One closes 
the book with the feeling that he has made the acquaintance of an 
interestmg person, a countryman of the upper middle classes who 
is distinctly on the make Idley did not let grass grow under 
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his feet^ and fed so often and successfully at the public trough 
that he obtained, before retiring, the Controllership of the Public 
Woiks 

His sources, though heavily used, are not many, two treatises of 
Albertanus of Brescia, Mannying^s Handlyng Synne, and Lydgate^s 
Fall of Princes We are indebted to Miss D’Evelyn for carefully 
pointing out 3 ust when Idley ceased to echo his source and spoke 
out for himself It is then that he most commends himself to us 
His sermons, Albertanus Englished, may fade from memory, but 
his vignettes of country life remain. The editor calls attention to 
an Oxfordshire landscape (ii A, 1455) There are many other 
such pictures the ejection of the tramp at the farmyard (or 
postern) gate, the changeable weather-vane on manor-house or 
barn, the overloaded wain, the ruined abbey sunk mto a grange, 
the chained mastiff, the sleepy dormouse, the larFs conspicuous 
little topknot 

There are seven mss of the Instructions, some of them imper- 
fect It was the editor^s problem to produce a sensible and, as far 
as she could do so, an accurate text She has chosen as her basic 
ms one at Cambridge University (Ee. 4.37). I imagme that few 
will quarrel with her choice Mr G D. Willcock, in an able review 
of the present volume, which he kindly sent me upon request, quite 
correctly criticizes the editor for elimination of original metrical 
pointing within the line, and destruction of 15th century sentence- 
structure by imposition of modern punctuation Prosodists and 
rhetoricians are the losers by such a convention, but editors have 
also to think of readers and quoters Your reviewer would 
hate to have to use frequently an unmodernized text of Pearl or 
Troilus 

A few lexicographical notes follow Qeste (i, 305) could he 

jest Oood (i, 631) is certainly God,^^ as quot in notes implies. 
For loncheif (i, 686) see C. F. 'BromPs, Register of MB Religious 
Verse i, 506-7, fol. 93 FroTce (i, 945), ^ outer covering,^ is found in 
Purity, 136, 1742, it does not seem forced when used to refer to a 
bird^s feather covering. Petaunce (ii, 1178) is an early example 
of the meaning ^^a scanty meal.'’^ Folde (ii, 2456), ^^give way, 
fail^^; see NED (s. v foldy h) Bnpanelled (n, 2732) is given 
by NED as first occurring in 1487 (m French in 1383) Blalce 
(ii B, 1308), yellow, sallow,^^ as in Pearl 27 and Gaw. 958 Saute 
(ii B, 2114), a jump or ^^falP Feendy coope (ii B, 2251), 
cf the modern expression cope of heaven {NED s. v cope, sb ^ 
7), but it may be the article of attire — ^as it is used by the devils. 

The edition is concise, well-balanced, sane, and exact — a credit 
to the editor and the Monograph Senes of the ML A, 

Hen-rt L, Savaoe 

Princeton University 
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The Making of The Cloister and the Hearth/" By Albekt Mob- 
TOisT Tuekeb. Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1938 
Pp 2 + 330. $3 00 

Although Eeade’s own list of sources, printed in The Century 
Magazine, has been known, no systematic account of his use of his 
materials was attempted until Professor Turner commenced the 
present study. He has read every book mentioned as a source in the 
Century list or in the notebooks, and by parallel passages, verbal 
similarities, and identities of detail he has shown precisely what 
Eeade took from these books for his novel Of the seventy-four 
books on the Centuiy list, Eeade is shown to have been indebted 
most to thirty-five, mcluding Erasmus^ Colloquies, travellers^ tales 
such as those by Moryson, Coryate, and Montaigne, and the histones 
of Michel and Pournier and of Lacroix and Sere Though he has 
limited his investigations to works mentioned by Eeade and ad- 
mittedly has not discovered the sources of all the materials used by 
his author, Professor Turner, doing what he proposed to do, has 
provided the completest guide to Eeade^s materials. Future in- 
vestigators will have to be content to glean 

As the historical novelist must, Eeade had a passion for fact He 
depended, as Professor Turner shows, upon authorities not only for 
details of costume, towns, inns, and manners, but for many of the 
adventures in which his characters were involved, such as Gerard’s 
experiences in the windmill and with the bears Even the soup 
consumed by Gerard is authentic, and the German cheese to which 
he IS exposed carries the authority of Pynes Moryson As Professor 
Turner candidly admits, however, the source of the cheese was 
among Mr. Wheeler’s discoveries 

Eeade was not as unmventive as this care for historical detail 
might imply. He often combined details from several sources, m 
the interests of drama he suppressed, elaborated, and rearranged 
From casual hints his fancy created some of the most affective 
scenes and characters of the book. Professor Turner’s parallel pas- 
sages also are designed to show that Eeade not infrequently im- 
proved scenes taken from Erasmus or Montaigne. In short, Eeade 
IS presented as an artist, and one is compelled, with only the 
smallest reservations, to agree as Professor Turner repeatedly ex- 
claims Eeade, once more, has developed this brief and common- 
place account into a masterpiece of thrilling narrative.” 

It is plam that Professor Turner is not only an investigator of 
sources but the student, as his title implies, of an artist’s mind, of 
the creation of a novel from hint and fact. He has followed a 
broader road to a lesser Xanadu His work should be of interest to 
those concerned with the process of creation as well as to historians 
of the novel and to those who like Eeade It would be unjust to this 
audience to say with a correspondent on Eeade m Notes and Queries^ 
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quoted by Professor Turner, that ^ Nobody but an antiquary really 
wants chapter and verse for every detail in an historical novel ^ 
But perhaps, as Professor Turner remarks, it is ^ust as well that 
this coi respondent never saw the present book Here, as in his 
treatment of sources and of art. Professor Turner leaves little to 
be said. 

William Y Tutdall 

Columbia University 
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Shakespeare. By Thomas Maeo Paeeott, Ebwaed Hublbe, 
and Eobeet Stockdale Teleee. New York Charles Scribner^s 
Sons, 1937 Pp x ~|- $4 00 This is one of the most at- 

tractive textbooks now obtainable for use in colleges and universi- 
ties. The format is unusually fine. Explanatory notes and glosses 
are placed at the bottom of each page in order to save the student^s 
time This is not a concession to student laziness but to the ever 
increasing pressure of work. Instructive and readable introduc- 
tions precede each of the twenty-three plays and the sonnets pub- 
lished in this volume. An exceedingly seiviceable handbook, the 
Introduction furnishes the student with much needed information 
in regard to such matters as Shakespeare^s life, his development, 
his theatre, his audience. The mtroductions to the individual 
plays and the handbook are of such a nature as to make Shake- 
speare interesting to modern students There are, of course, in any 
edition of Shakespeare^s plays details which some of the leading 
authorities will not fancy. There is, for example, the quarto read- 
ing, 0 that this too too sullied flesh would melt,^^ with no mention 
whatever m the notes that most editors prefer the folio reading 
solid flesh to which we are all accustomed Why should Hamlet 
pray for flesh already decomposing to decompose^ On page 4 of 
the introduction is found a statement which may turn many fine 
young liberals’^ (whatever that may mean) away from Shake- 
speare ‘ 

there is nothing plainer m Shakespeare’s work than his inborn sympathy 
with refinement, courtesy, and aristocratic charm He detested the London 
mob as heartily as any nobleman, and nothing in his life probably gave 
him greater pleasure than his success in lifting himself out of the despised 
players’ caste and writing himself dovm “ William Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, gentleman ” 

There are many savage criticisms to be found m the mouths of 
Shakespeare^s characters of conventional aristocracy Shakespeare 
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poitiays human nature irrespective of class pre]udice Hence his 
finest quality, universality ” No one knows what Shakespeare the 
man believed about such matters The editors are to be congratu- 
lated on a book which will enable Shakespeare to hold his own 
against all new comers, called literary masters, in our colleges and 
universities 

GEORGE COEEIlSr TAYLOR 

The University of North Carolina 


Excursions m English Drama By Egbert Withingtok. 
New York D Appleton-Century Company, 1937 Pp x -f- 264 
$1 50 This small-sized book is full of the interesting observations 
of a specialist in the fields of the drama he discusses Withington^s 
style IS vigorous and stimulating throughout, even in the section 
on Early Pronunciation. The opening essay on the Corpus Christi 
Play as drama is significant from a scholar who, like Coffman, 
contends that the mystery plays are excellent as plays As to 
their being great as literature^ that is not insisted upon, Shakes- 
peare himself doubtless was not speaking of his plays when he 
wrote the lines 

Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme 

Miracles Old and New^^ shows close kinship between the old 
morality plays and types of present-day plays, Green Pastures is 
cited appropriately in this connection. In the section on The Vice, 
its Ancestry and Development,^^ Withington is at his best. He was 
the first to reach the important conclusion that the parasite as a 
stock character on its evil side culminates in lago, on its comic 
side in Palstaff In Morality and Melodrama once more old 
material is vitalized for modern readers, but Withington is on 
dangerous ground when he refers to The Two Gentlemen of Ver- 
ona, Eichard II, and Constance, as satires on sentimentality, 
however gentle that satire may be “ On Early Pronunciation 
gives us excellent precedent even m Shakespeare and Pope for our 
own tendency in moods of intense passion, especially in anger, to 
lapse into New England and Southern pronunciations 

GEORGE COEEIN TAYLOR 

The University of North Carolina 


Shakespeare's Influence on the Drama of his Age Studied m 
Hamlet By Donald Joseph McGinn. New Brunswick • Eutgers 
University Press, 1938 Pp. ix + ^41. $3 00. Dr. McGinnis 

revised Cornell doctoral dissertation is issued as the first of the 
projected Eutgers University Studies m English In a senes of 
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short chapters he surveys the relation of Hamlet to various Eliza- 
bethan revenge-plays and to Beaumont and Fletcher, imitations of 
characters and of individual scenes from Hamlet, burlesques of the 
play, and diiect allusions As a final section, 474 verbal allusions 
are recorded between 1600 and 1642 No collection of so-called 
parallel passages can entirely please every critic, with such shadowy 
material there is bound to be doubt whether in all instances direct 
influence is indeed to be eon 3 ectured. In such matters, however, it 
IS pel haps better to eir on the side of grace, and Dr. McGinnis large 
collection, so completely displacing The Shalcspere Allusion BooPs 
meager forty-five parallels, will be of permanent value, subject to 
individual winnowing The chapters on burlesques and outright 
allusions are excellent compendiums of precise information Less 
can be said for the critical part of the work Here the subjects are 
too complex to be treated so briefly except in a very sketchy and 
superficial manner Little attempt is made in these sections to 
disentangle the specific influence of Shakespeare on later play- 
wrights from that of other dramatists like Kyd, and especially 
Tourneur, who had treated the same material. One may also hesi- 
tate over a number of the references Every character in Eliza- 
bethan drama who becomes melancholy followmg a shock (as Cap- 
tain Ager in A Favr Quarrel) or is disappomted in the virtue of a 
woman (as Amintor and Melantius m The Ma%d's Tragedy) does 
not necessarily hark back to Hamlet The long section on verbal 
allusions, even though it does not include unpublished manuscript 
material, is quite as thorough as is necessary, except for the two 
mentioned, the preliminary chapters cannot be considered as 
definitive 

T. BOWEUS 

The lJn%ver$%ty of Tvrg%wia 


The Ehzalethan Sonnet Sequences Studies %n Conventional Con- 
celts By Lisle Cecil John. New York Columbia University 
Press, 1938. Pp x + ^'^8 $2 75 Miss John disclaims any pre- 

tense to originality in recalling the course of the Petrarchan sonnet 
in England, the Italian origm of the sonnet form, and the growth 
and establishment of the form in France,^^ but many readers will 
find this part of her work not only more concise and accurate than 
the account given by Sir Sidney Lee in 1903 but also more inter- 
estmg than her somewhat stiff and catalogumg discussion of con- 
ventional conceits in the sonnets Her elaborate notes, appendixes, 
and bibliographies also present much material of interest and value 
The notes, however, are difficult to use. The book has no chapter 
numbers, chapter titles like Anatomy of Melancholy are given 
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only on fly-leaves, and snbchapter titles appear on both recto and 
verso as rnnning-titles Hence a reader of a chapter apparently 
entitled Conventional Comparisons mnst go to a good deal of 
trouble to locate notes 59 to 82 in the back of the book under 
Anatomy of Melancholy " Incidentally, the Todd manuscript of 
Constable, which is said (p 214) to be no longer m existence, is 
now MS Dyce 44 m the South Kensington Museum 


Harvard JJmvemty 


HTDEE E. ROLLINS 


A Pehte Fallace Of Pethe Eu Pleasure Edited by Herbert 
Hartman New York Oxford University Press, 1938, Pp. 
xxxiv -f 327. $6 50 This edition of the Pallace by Mr Hartman 
should do much to rectify the impression existing in many minds 
that Lyly was the onlie begetter of euphuism, the ornate style 
so natural to an age of great poetry. The editor^s ob 3 ective appears 
to have been three-fold to produce an accurate text by collating 
the SIX extant editions, to supply an introduction, giving Pettie his 
due recognition, and to provide notes suggesting some probable — 
and a few unmistakable — sources of the two hundred aphorisms, 
sententiae, and their like Mr. Hartman has apparently presented 
his text with admirable precision. The introduction is adequate 
except that an exacting critic might object to the repeated omission 
of page references (e. g , pp. ix, xxvi, xxvii), to occasional inac- 
curacies in expression (e. g , the Pallace was published in 1576, 
Euphues in 1678, the editor states on p x that Pettie^s book ante- 
dates Lyly^s ^^by several years’^), and to incorrect quotations from 
his own text (see pp. xxiv, 38, and 100, and pp xxxiv and 137). 
Emally, among the principal studies of euphuism listed, P. W. 
Long^s From Troilus to Euphues in the Kittredge Anniversary 
Papers should have been included. William Eingler^s important 
discussion of John Eamold^s contribution to euphuism {PMLA , 
Liii [Sept., 1938], 678 ff.) was, of course, too late to be noticed. 
The notes on the aphorisms and the sententiae, Pettie^s chief styl- 
istic ornaments, are copious, although a few sources have been 
missed. The editor could have found the simile of the spider^s 
sensitivity to the pricking of its web (p, 138) anticipated m Lord 
Bemers^s translation of Guevara^s Golden BoTce But these objec- 
tions are msignificant and do not in the least detract from a greatly 
needed edition, competently done. 


Queen’s Umversiiy, Kingston, Ontario 


C. J. VINCENT 
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BYEON’S TEANSLATION AND USB OP MODEEN GEEEK 

WEITINGS 

Byron’s translations of three modem Greek songs, among the 
minor products of his first visit to Greece m 1809 to 1811, present 
the followmg problems how much modem Greek Byron came to 
know, what means he had at his disposal for understanding the 
texts translated, m what respect the changes he brought to the 
origmals exemplify his orientalism.^ 

Byron set out on his tour to the East m the spring of 1809, 
accompanied by his friend Hobhouse In September the travelers 
reached Patras , thence they went to Epirus and Albania j retracing 
their steps, they came back to Patras, then turning east, they 
visited Delphi, and passing through Beotia and Attica, made their 
way to Athens After ten weeks m and around Athens, they left m 
March 1810 for Smyrna, Troy, and other sites, reaching finally 
Constantmople, where they spent three months. In July Hobhouse 
sailed for Malta and England, and Byron returned to Athens. 
Prom July 1810 to April or May 1811 he remamed there, except 
for a tour m Peloponesus. In European Turkey Byron came m 
contact mainly with the Greek language. According to contempo- 
rary travelers, Greek was preponderant m this part of tiie Empire, 
not only among the Greeks, but also among the Turks and the 
Albanians. W. M. Leake notes that Turkish " is little imderstood, 
even by the Musuhnans themselves, and it is confined to the large 
cities and some districts of Macedonia.” * Hobhouse also asserts 
that among the Albanians “ very few of them , . cannot speak 

^ F Maychrzak, in “ Lord Byron als ubersetzer,^' Slngl%sche Studien^ xxi, 
384 f , gives these translations only a short mention 
* Mesearohes %n (3reeoe, 1814, p, v 


817 
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Greek, and, as their own is not a written language, a great many of 
them write and read that tongue. . . . The Turkish language is 
known but to very few, even of the Mahometans amongst them.^^ ® 
Our travelers had a Greek interpreter, a number of armed guards, 
and often a small party of persons who happened to take the same 
course. Byron^s own letters show him anything but reserved with 
the members of his suite and generally with the people of the 
country. The remarks he makes about modern Greek (which he 
usually calls roma/ic), and his statement that he planned to study it 
m Athens show his interest m the language soon after he arrived 
m the country.”^ But during his first visit to Athens he gives no in- 
dication of havmg studied it with a tutor. The travelers were in 
constant contact with the English and the French as well as with 
the Greeks of the town, and two months after he had left Attica 
for Asia Mmor and Constantmople, Byron wrote I have lived a 
good deal with the Greeks whose modern dialect I can converse in 
enough for my purposes ® And again I speak the Romaic, or 
modern Greek tolerably. It does not differ from the ancient dialects 
so much as you would conceive, but the pronunciation is diametric- 
ally opposite,”® All this time, as well as when he returned to 
Athens, he had an interpreter with him.’' During his second stay 
m Athens, at the Capuchin convent, he entered into playful terms 
with six young boys, the pupils of the Franciscan friar, six sylphs, 
as he calls them, in whose games and riots he did not disdain to 
participate He speaks of them as of his constant companions, 
beside Fauvel, the French consul, and Lusieri, Elgm^s artist and 
agent, A medley of Greek and Levantme Italian was used in these 
jollities, though Bj^on directed his attention to learning Italian 
more than Greek m the youngsters^ company.® When in November 
1810 his mterpreter was sent away, Byron, left to his own devices, 

® J C Hobhouse, Journey through Alhama, 1813, p 44 It is cbarac- 
terxstic that the interpreter whom Byron’s party engaged at Patras to 
accompany them to Albania was a Greek who knew no Turkish {Ihtd , 25) 

* Letter to his mother, Nov 12, 1809 He finds that modern Greek " dif- 
fers much from the ancient, though radically similar ” 

® Letter to Hodgson, May 5, 1810 
® Letter to H Drury, May 3, 1810 

’Letter to his mother, July 30, 1810, to Hodgson, Nov 14, 1810 
® Letter to Hobhouse, Aug 23, 1810, in Murray, Lord Byron^s Oorre- 
apondmce, 1922. 
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found that his Greek was rather poor (hat /cat h-m), and decided to 
study it with a tutor.® 

Knowing that Byron^s method of learning classical Greek and 
Latin at Harrow^ and later Armenian m Venice consisted partly in 
makmg wiitten translations, some of them in studied literary form, 
we may reconstruct to a certam extent the tools and the material 
used m his study of modern Greek from the titles of the books writ- 
ten in that language that he brought back to England, and from 
the fragments that he published as specimens in the Eemarks on 
the Eomaic The two groups include a Greek grammar or two , 
a modern Greek lexicon ( Vendotti^s trilmgual dictionary in French, 
Italian, and Greek, in three volumes) , a Geography of Greece by 
Meletius, a bishop of the eighteenth century, two or three plays, 
which actually seem to be Greek translations from Metastasio and 
Goldoni (one of them, Goldoni^s Bottega del Caffe, translated by 
Spiridion Vlanti) , a dramatic satire on the Greek priests, princes, 
merchants, and primates, short passages from Saint John^s Gospel 
and the Lord^s Prayer m the original and modern Greek, a list of 
over a hundred conservational phrases m Greek and English, the 
Greek War Song ” of Eiga, which Byron gave m the original and 
also translated. We do not know how many of these translations 
were made in Athens. Evidently Byron mtended to complete the 
modern Greek material of his Notes on Greece, and on returnmg to 
England he brought along with him his first Athenian mterpreter, 
Demetrius Zograffos, who during his one yearns stay in England 
helped both Byron and Hobhouse in translating Greek texts, es- 
pecially the Geography of Meletius, extensively used m Hobhouse^s 
Travels 

How much Greek Byron may have learned cannot be definitely 
measured. The only evidence we possess, his own testimony, is not 
precise After he had begun his study with a tutor, he writes rather 
proudly to his mother, on January 14, 1811, that he is tolerably 
master of the Italian and modern Greek, and that he can order 
and discourse more than enough for a reasonable man To his 

® Letter to liis motlier, Jan 14, 1811; to Hobbouse (in Murray) Nov 
26, 1810, and Jan 10, 1811 

10 Byron's letters to Dallas, Aug 21, Sept 21, 1811, to Jolm Murray, 
Aug 23, Sept 5, 1811, ''Directions for tbe Contents of a Will Aug 

12, 1811, also (in Murray) letters to Hobhouse, June 19, July 5, Sept 20, 
Oct 22, Nov 16, and 17, Dec 3, and 17, 1811, etc 
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friend Hodgson, six days later, he does not hesitate to state that his 
Levantine Italian is tolerably fluent,” bnt he speaks more mod- 
estly of his middling Eomaie ” When later he repeatedly uses 
the term gabbling ” modern Greek, we may interpret it as mean- 
ing that he could use it sufficiently for his current needs and that 
he could venture into some sort of intelligent conversation with a 
man like his tutor, Marmarotouris.^^ As is natural with a person 
familiar with ancient Greek, he found the modern “ so strikingly 
similar” to it ^^as a written language” and ^^so dissimilar in 
sound,” that even a few general rules concerning pronunciation 
would be of most extensive use ” When he received, while still 
m Greece, and before he began to study with a tutor, a Cretan 
pastoral poem of the seventeenth century, he seemingly understood 
it enough to pass judgment on it,^^ though we cannot be sure that 
he did not seek the help of mterpreters in this What he remem- 
bered of the language twelve years later could not be a good cri- 
terion. Yet, when he was about to go to Greece for the second time 
to help in her war of mdependence, he was still able to grasp 
partly ” the meaning of a letter written in modern Greek, though 
he felt the need of additional help. He explains ^^When I left 
Greece, m 1811, I could gabble Eomaic pretty fluently, but have 

Letter of Jan 20, 1811, in Murray 

^^TMs merchant of Athens, one of the patriots working for the insui- 
rection of the Greeks, endeavored with two others to publish a Gieek 
translation of the Abb4 Barth41emy’s Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, for the 
purpose of awakening the national feeling of his countrymen, by making 
them aware of their heritage That he must have preached his gospel to 
Byron appears not only from the fact that the latter published the pro- 
spectus announcing this translation (Appendix to Ch%lde Harold) ^ and was 
apparently concerned with finding an editor for it in London, but also by 
the change in his opinion of the Greeks He 3udges them more favorably 
during the last part of his stay in the country than before, and realizes 
that they were not cringing slaves, resigned to live for ever under the 
Turk, as he had presented them in the second canto of his CMlde Harold, 
but that they were preparing for a revolt and had been cultivating a 
renascence of knowledge and thought for several decades Byron even 
endeavored to give the English public an idea of the literary efforts of the 
modem Greeks We may safely assign to Marmarotouris a significant part 
in arousing the first signs of his philhellenism 

^®Eeview of GalFs (Geography of Ithaca and Itinerary of Greece, in 
Monthly Eemew, Aug. 1811 

Letter to Hobhouse, Oct 4, 1810. 
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been long out of habit, and would rather not trust to what I may 
recollect of it m a matter of this kmd, where it is requisite to make 
as few mistakes as possible.^® 

When we consider that Byron had a more than average facility 
for languages, and that not only he heard Greek around him most 
of the time, during his residence of a year and a half in a country 
wheie that tongue was preponderant, but made efforts to learn it, 
we may reasonably conclude that he could use it passably well by 
the end of his stay, if not fluently,^^ as he claims As for the three 
songs he translated, we must bear in mind that they contain a 
vocabulary richer than the ordinary, and we are led to conclude 
that, though he may have been familiar with the language, he must 
have sought not only the help of a dictionary, but also the guidance 
of his teacher, or the cooperation of the interpreter whom he 
brought back to England for ^ust such tasks of translation. 

Byron found modern Greek songs ^^some times pretty and pa- 
thetic, but their tunes generally unpleasing to the ear of a Prank. 
The best is the famous ^ D€{fT€ TratSes' t<5v by the unfortu- 

nate Elga His statement that his translation of this song is as 
literal as the author could make it m verse is true enough. But 
when he claims that it is of the same measure as that of the origi- 
naV^ he shows a curious confusion of meters Instead of foUow- 

f \j t \j r \j f u 

mg the basic octosyllabic trochaic, Dcvre TratSes rwv 'EAXt^vcov, Byron 
uses mostly the iambic, and reduces the syllables to six, as in these 
typical lines : And worthy of such ties / Display who gave us 
birth While admitting Byron^s claim to closeness of translation, 
we find a few cases of noteworthy differences • Let your country 
see you rising / And all her chains are broke ” changes the meaning 
of let us avenge every ignominious stain of our country and pre- 
sents, m relation to the context, less variety than the origmaL 

Brave shades of chiefs and sages ” omits the image of scattered 

Letter to Charles P Barry, June 19, 1823 
ITote dated from Athens, March 17, 1811, Poetry, n, 199 
Poetry, m, 20, note This, added to his other assertion that modern 
Greeks have no idea of verse except m rhyme (Letter to Drury, May 3, 
1810), leads us to doubt his ability to seize the rhythm of the Greek songs. 
Hobhouse shows indeed a more accurate sense of it, and rightfully boasts 
that his translation of the same song renders its basic trochaic, on the 
other hand, his takes more liberties with the original, and is inferior to 
Byron’s. Of. his Travels, Letter xxsjv. 
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spirits, sonls/^ Eight, conquer till we are free^^ is richer and 
more dynamic than the origmal be victorious everywhere , more- 
over, Byron^s line pomts beyond victory toward the ultimate end, 
freedom, That chief of ancient song / Who saved you from fall- 
ing / The terrible, the strong successfully avoids the redundance 
of the original of the renowned hero, the much praised man/^ In 
the last stanza Byron prefers to remain closer to the historical truth 
than to the text. The Greek poet, far from suggestmg the death of 
Leonidas and of his followers at Thermopylae, presents them as 
destroying the Persians and overcoming them. The notion of final 
disaster would not help to sustam the enthusiasm of those whom he 
tried to arouse. Byron had no such problem of tactics to face, and, 
besides, his English readers, who knew their history better than the 
common people among the Greeks, would expect a more accurate 
version of the heroic sacnfilce It is possible, of course, that Byron 
did not understand the text. 

The translation of the Eomaic song, which begins I enter the 
garden of roses,^^ was probably made in Athens. Byron states in 
his note accompanying it that he heard the Greek lines sung often 
by the young girls at the Athenian dances, and finds its air " plam- 
tive and pretty.^^ But here again, by reversing the meter, he 
changed its character. The trochaic octosyllabic with alternate 
catelexis, as it seems from the two only Imes which he gives, 

M-zreiW TO TTCptjdoXt 

^0>pau&rarrq XaiyS-jJ, 

is modified into an iambic. Moreover the translation has nme and 
eight syllables alternatmg, mstead of eight and seven of the Greek. 
Smce we have only two Imes of the original, comparison is difficult. 
Yet we may safely assume that the Greek had a less learned word 
than that corresponding to " Elora," and that its spirit would have 
been rendered better, had more popular words been used throughout. 

The origmal of the third song which begins Oh Love was never 
yet without is to be found in Pouqueville^s Voyage en Moree 
(1805), and is followed by a French feanslation by the author of 
this book.^ The mdication of this source by Hobhouse, m whose 
Travels Byron^s translation first appeared, and the mention and 

Boy P. Basler, "The publication, date and source of Byron’s 
‘Translation of a Bomaic Love Song,’ ” MLN , m (1937), 603, 
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discussion of Pouqueville^s work by Byron himself in his note 
dated from Athens, January 23, 1811, show that Byron had known 
it Did he rely mainly on the Greek, or on the Erench transla- 
tion ^ The latter is prosaic and meticulously faithful to the original 
in word and syntax. On the other hand Byron, while usually keep- 
ing close to the meanmg, takes such liberties with expressions and 
syntax that it becomes difficult to determme which of the two texts 
he follows. In “ while day and night roll darkling by ” he repro- 
duces the crescendo of jS/)aS€ta^ct, which is missmg m 

joui et nuit On the other hand, In flattering dreams I deemed 
thee mine^^ renders the French ^^je me flattais^^ rather than the 
Greek Oapp<^vra^» Also in My bird of love ^ my beauteous mate 
and in My bird ^ relent ” the order of words of both English and 
French differs from that of the Greek These unimportant simi- 
larities between English and French show what we should expect, 
that Byron did not neglect to consult the French, though he may 
still have used his own knowledge of Greek and the help of others. 

The translation of this love song adds nothing to the mediocrity 
of the original. The followmg changes he brought to it show in 
what respect Byron’s spirit and upbrmgmg kept him from follow- 
ing his model the Greek often uses the word /cavjux)?, “ a devourmg 
sorrow,” and dwells at length upon the lover’s suffermgs, whereas 
Byron, moie proudly, softens or even omits this notion entirely, 
describmg instead the cruel attitude of the loved one Love de- 
ceiver and treacherous ” is not rendered in the last line of stanza 3. 
Apparently it had not yet affected the translator. (His previous 
poems, far from showing him the victim of deceit, present him as 
trying to persuade the women to whom he addressed himself that 
instability of love is to be expected, both on account of external 
factors, such as forced separation, and because of love’s own weak- 
ness. The first expression of indignation against deceit encountered 
among his known poems is found m Eemember thee,” after his 
return to England.) Experiences and feelings familiar to a people 
dommated by absolutism, and subjected to bodily tortures and hu- 
miliations, are omitted by the English nobleman, or replaced by 
other notions. Phrases like ^^love seeks to torment,” ^^my tor- 
mented body,” are not rendered. Have pity on me, do not tor- 
ture me ” IS translated simply by relent ” My humble heart ” is 
replaced by ^^by bleeding breast,” which is more romantic, and 
besides had been used previously by B 3 rron. The feeling of injus- 
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tice brought out in the Greek by the fact that one heart exalts, 
while the other withers (to-day one would speak of the emotionally 
haves and have-nots), is not rendered in stanza 9, Finally, some 
words of an oriental tinge are changed “ malady is replaced by 
the less langorous and more spirited word passion in stanza 6 
In short the tone of the original is more languid, more humble than 
that of the translation, and the same diJSerence is reflected in the 
meter the thirteen syllables of the Greek line are reduced to eight, 
and whereas the rhythm of the original is mournful and weary, 
with words usually of three to five syllables, the English hits a 
rather impetuous note, with monosyllables predominating. 

The above diiferences take on a more general import when we 
consider that Byron, throughout his poetry dealing with Greek and 
Near-Eastern themes, did not follow the oriental tempei in its 
minor key, but struck a personal ma 3 or key And this seems to 
constitute the mam difference between his orientalism and that con- 
tained in Beckford^s Vafheh^ which he relished, and m the poems 
of More and Southey 

It IS natural then that we do not find the tone of these translated 
pieces in Byron^s later works But we do find a curious use of a 
modern Greek poem m one of his major creations. Professor D. C 
Hesselmg^® is impressed by such close resemblances, m minor 
details of landscape effects, between the idyll of Haidee in Don 
Juan, II, stanza 112 — ^IV, stanza 73, and the Cretan pastoral ^ 
Bo<TK07rovXa (printed as early as 1627 m Venice), that he thmks 
Byron knew and used the Greek poem Corroboration of the happy 
deduction of the learned scholar of modem Greek literature may 
be found m the following passage of a letter Byron wrote when in 
Greece : 

I have just received an epistle from Gralt [then in Greece] with a Candist 
poem, which it seems I am to forward to you This I would willingly do, 
hut it IS too large for a letter, and too small for a paicel, and besides 
appears to be damned nonsense, from all which considerations I will deliver 
it m person It is entitled the ‘Fair Shepherdess^ or rather ‘Herds- 


^®Hobhouse condemned oriental passion altogether He criticized Greek 
songs not only for their lack of classical simplicity and form, but also 
because they are ardent, wild, and unconnected, with more poetry than 
sense, and more passion than poetry ” Travels, p 578 

Byron en een Hieuwgrieks Volklied," Neophtlologus, xxm (1938), 

X45f. 
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womans if you don't like the translation, take the original title ^ 

BoffKoirovXa 

We may safely assume that when Byron, eight years later, sought 
local color for the Greek islands, where he sent his hero, he had 
recourse to the descriptions which struck him in readmg the Cretan 
work Either he remembered what he had read in 1810 , or, more 
piobably, having brought the poem from England or having found 
another copy m Venice, he had it in his hands m Venice as he wrote 
parts of Don Juan This city was then the almost exclusive print- 
ing center of modern Greek books, and the BotTKOTrovXa itself had 
been printed there. 

The use of this work by Byron is quite in keeping with his well- 
known practice of drawmg from his readings for many of his de- 
scriptions On the other hand, considermg (as Galt has shown) 
that the poet describes much more vividly the places he himself has 
seen than those of which he has read, we may say that the real im- 
portance of Byron^s trip to Greece lies m the persons and places 
he saw in the country, m his personal impressions In this respect 
it may be worth recallmg that, when he started on his tour, Greece 
had no place in his initial plans. He was to go to the Orient, as 
far as Persia and India (partly for the purpose of studying India 
and Asiatic policy and manners and the itmerary after Malta 
mcluded Constantinople and the interior of Asia Greece and 
Albania were not considered until after he and Hobhouse had 
stopped at Malta. Was this change of plans due simply to the fact 
that a British ship happened to be sailing for Patras, and accommo- 
dations were oifered to them on it ^ This is by no means a naive 
explanation (the course of many a traveler in the Levant at that 
time was radically changed by numerous accidental causes) , and is 
to be found at the beginning of Hobhouse^s Travels But to this 
chance factor must be added the attraction Byron felt for Albanians 
ruler. All Pacha, whose legendary exploits were widely known in 
the Mediterranean, and whom the travelers sought to visit, braving 
the elements and mountains hard to traverse.-® Thus Byron came 
across the regions which made the most powerful impression on him 

Letter to Hobhouse from Patras, Oct. 4, 1810 

Letters to his mother, Oct 7, Hov 2, 1810, to Hanson, 17ov 18, 1810 

Of Byron's letter to his mother, Sept, 15, 1809, from Malta, and the 
accounts of the visit to this powerful tyrant in his other letters and in 
CJiilde Ma/rold, Book n, as well as in Hohhouse’s Travels 
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duiang his whole travel the wild monntams of Epirus and Albania, 
and the differently beautiful sites of Delphi and Attica 
When we realize the importance that these lands take in his 
poetry, from CTiilde Harold to Don Juan, and more generally 
Byron^s influence on orientalism in European literature, we may 
consider the unpremeditated change m his itinerary a happy stroke, 
m that it brought the poet m direct contact with the kind of sites 
and people who most appealed to his temperament. Indeed, his 
oriental heroes bear a closer resemblance to an All Pacha (haughty 
and amiable, geneious and ruthless, and above all rebellious) than 
to any other oriental type. In this also Byron^s orientalism is 
distinguished from that of his English contemporaries. 

Panos Mokphopoulos 

The Johns Hopkins University 


NOTES ON 41 SKINNER STREET 

Skinner Street was already doomed to decay when Godwm moved 
his Juvenile Library mto it m 1807. It was built only five years 
before to relieve traffic congestion between Holborn and the City, 
became an important thoroughfare at once, and in happier days 
might have been a profitable if not pleasant street. But time and 
circumstance so worked agamst it that there could hardly have been 
a more appropriate settmg for Godwin^s desolate attempts to keep 
his family and the Juvenile Library alive It seems fitting that 
Skinner Street also was m desperate straits through his fifteen 
years^ tenancy, and that his gloomy and crumbling house should 
have contributed notably to its drearmess, from his ejectment in 
1822 until house and street were destroyed in 1863. 

The whole Skmner Street ^^development” was conceived m a 
deviousness that serves now as a dramatic foreshadowing of finan- 
cial irregularity in Godwm, and at the time furnished the means 
of it. It was begun m 1801 when the street was cut between Snow 
Hill and Turnagam Lane ^ Materials were cheap, spirits optimis- 

Letter to Drury, May 3, 1810, and elsewhere 

^Turnagam Lane was as narrow as what is now left of it, Snow Hill 
was steep, winding and had three large posting inns It curved up to the 
northeast from Holborn Bridge and south up to Skinner Street, which it 
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tic, the speculators invested too heavily and were caught short 
when war came in 1803, the houses on the Snow Hill- Skinner 
Street island still unfinished. They aecordmgly asked such high 
rents for the houses on the south side of the street that fewer than 
a quarter of them were occupied by 1805. In that year they 
petitioned to be allowed to dispose of the property by lottery. The 
Corporation approved, and persuaded Parliament to pass the City 
Lottery Act [46 Geo. 3. c 97, 1806], which permitted the houses 
to be offered as prizes, vesting their ownership, until the drawmgs, 
m five trustees. The public, however, were so well acquamted with 
that method of disposmg of questionable property that the draw- 
ings had to be postponed more than once. In 1809 Parliament 
amended the Act to allow the remaming properties to be sold at 
pubhc auction [49 Geo. 3. c. 70 s 7.] 

The eleventh prize in the second division is described in the 
prospectus a ^^A Capital substantial Freehold Dwellmg House, 
Land Tas redeemed. Situated at the North-east Corner of Skinner 
Street, with Circular Front, bemg Numbered 41, not occupied.^^ 
The description is reasonably correct, for a prospectus. The house 
was unoccupied, and stayed so until Godwm moved his family into 
it from the Polygon, Somers Town.^ Its vacancy, however, is 
much clearer than its substantialness. Only seven years later 
Thomas Jefferson Hogg, describing his first sight of Mary Shelley, 
called it crazy and ill-built. At any rate it was a large house of 
five stories, sufficiently handsome m the prospectus view. Its 
rounded front, on the corner of Snow Hill and Skinner Street, was 
ideal for book display. A contemporary, Aleph (William Har- 
vey of Islington), has described its immense extent of wmdow- 
front,” which was low enough exactly to suit the capacity of a 
childish admirer.” The stone carvmg over the door, representing 
Aesop readmg his fables to a group of children, was probably put 
up during Godwm^s tenancy. It is shown m a small blockprmt 

joined seventy yards or so to the west of the present junction The 
Viaduct is now probably fifteen feet higher than Skinner Street at the 
old junction, which w'as separated from St Sepulchre by ten houses 
*The Polygon, a circular group of buildings in the centre of Clarendon 
Square, looked out over the fields to Camden Town in the time of Mary 
Wollstonecraft Dickens has given the best picture of it as it was round 
1840 when Harold Skimpole and his daughters lived there It was torn 
down late in the century The site is now occupied by four parallel rows 
of houses, very properly known as the Polygon Buildings 
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used as a tailpiece in some of the Juvenile Library books, among 
others the Abbe Lefebvre^s Logons pour les Bnfans^ Godwin 
mentions it in a letter to his wife in 1815 Feel some love, some 
lingering of the heart for the corner house with the Aesop over the 
door/^ 

No 41 should have been a good location, but unfortunately it 
was soon apparent that it was never going to be in a district of 
elegant shops. Most of the few buildmgs occupied when Godwin 
came were used as warehouses or manufactories Snow Hill and 
its tributary lanes had been devoted for years to wholesale cheese- 
mongers, leather manufacturers and the like, and Skinner Street 
proceeded to develop chiefly in that direction, with an added tend- 
ency toward hosiers and wholesale linen-drapers (and a blackmg- 
ball manufacturer, next to St. Sepulchre) In another way the 
locality was still worse it was extensively given up to the prac- 
tice and punishment of debt and crime, A hundred yards to the 
east of No 41 was the Giltspur Street Compter, where the New- 
gate debtors were transferred m 1815. Across from it was New- 
gate itself Fleet Prison was round the comer off Fleet Market 
The district to the northwest across Holborn Bridge, in Shoe Lane, 
Field Street and Saffron Hill, was squalid, unsavory and crimmal — 
the scene of a good deal of the action of Oliver Twist, At the east 
end of Skinner Street, barely a hundred yards from No 41, the 
public executions were celebrated in the Old Bailey. The New 
Drop itself was probably ^ust out of sight from Godwm^s windows, 
but he could not avoid the spectators who assembled many times 
yearly. He missed the sensational execution of Governor Wall, 
who flogged a soldier to death in 1782, escaped arrest, gave himself 
up for trial in 1801 and was hanged in 1802, but there were too 
many other notorious scenes during his tenancy. In 1807 the hang- 
mg of Haggerty and Holloway for the murder of a lavendar mer- 
chant drew a crowd in which twenty-eight people were suffocated 
or trampled to death and sixty injured The ghastliest execution 
was probably that of the five Cato Street conspirators, who were 

® Legons pour les Bnfans, ou Premxers Moments de Morale, de PoUtesse, 

et de BensibiUtS, en forme de Contes, Par Made F Tins is a 

translation of Mr^ Fenwick’s Lessons for Children, or. Rudiments of Cood 
Manners, Morals, and Mumamty, etc The Abh^ also translated the cele- 
brated work of Mrs Taylor of Ongar, SolUmtude d’une Mhre, pour les 
plus preoimm Int4rits de sa Fills, 
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hanged and beheaded in 1820. In 1817 Cashman, a sailor, was 
hanged in front of the gunmaker^s shop at 58 Snow Hill, which 
he had lobbed during a not — ^the last instance m England of execu- 
tion at the scene of the crime. It was almost directly across the 
narrow street from Fo. 41. 

Who that could help it would live m Skmner Street ? a con- 
temporary asks. In that setting the story of Fanny Imlay is laid, 
of Godwm and Francis Place, of Godwin and Shelley, and it was 
from there that Mary, Shelley and Jane Clairmont set out for 
France at five o^clock on that July mornmg of 1814, past the oil 
shops, floor-cloth manufacturers and oyster and orange warehouses. 

By 1814 the street was past remedy Some of the buildmgs had 
never been occupied at all. Commercial HaU, a large structure on 
the south side — ^it cost £25,000 and was the first prize in the lot- 
tery — ^burned down in 1813 and was never rebuilt. A Colonial 
Coffee House, with Coffee Mart and Sugar Warehouse in connec- 
tion, flourished a little later at Fos 1 and 2, on the Fleet Market 
corner Mr. John Theobald, the hosier at Fo. 11, is said to have 
become wealthy. In 1821 the blackmg-ball manufacturer was still 
by St. Sepulchre, and there was an attorney m the street, a music- 
seller and an auctioneer. Even that added gentility brought no 
good for the Juvenile Library, it brought competition The 
premises at Fo. 42, adjoining Godwm on Skinner Street, were 
occupied by John Wallises Juvenile Eepository, a stationer came m 
at Fo 16 on the south side, and from 1816 or 1817 John Major, 
Bookseller, was at Fo. 18, nearly opposite the Juvenile Library. 
It was in these years too that Godwm, m addition to his normal 
difficulties, got mto trouble over the name of his business. There 
was at least one earlier Juvenile Library. The Post Office Annual 
Directory for 1819 lists him only as M. J. Godwin & Co., Book- 
sellers (the cautious fiction that it was his wife^s business was 
still preserved), and m 1820 the Legons pour les Enfans was pub- 
lished by ^^The City Juvenile Library.^^ The Directory for the 
next year gives a more impressive imprint under which his books 
were issued for some time: ^^The French and English City Juve- 
nile Library (and Mapsellers m General). 

The chief difficulty was never with the Library, however. It was 
with the house. Godwin paid two quarters^ rent m 1807 to a Mr. 
Eolf e. The fortunate holders of the house in the lottery were 
Messrs. Walsh and Fesbitt, stock-brokers, 1 Angel-court, Throg- 
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morton-street. It passed from them to now nnkaown persons re- 
ferred to as their assignees’^ m the bemuddled litigation that 
followed — ^the more bemuddled as Walsh and Nesbitt proceeded to 
go bankrupt. Erom them it was alleged to have passed to a Mr. 
Bead, to whom, furthermore, Eolf e was alleged to have conveyed an 
interest that he had retamed. The title was genumely disputable. 
From 1808 on, consequently, there was a perplexmg question, or a 
question that would have been perplexmg to anyone else . to whom 
should the rent be paid^ Godwin presented an answer philo- 
sophically simple and economically profitable for fifteen years he 
declmed to pay rent at all. The defence of his representative, Mr. 
Joshua Evans, was substantially that no matter m whom the title 
lay, it did not lie m Eead, who claimed to have purchased from the 
assignees of Walsh and Nesbitt but had neither a conveyance from 
them nor a direction from them to enable the trustees to convey. 

That situation held until 13 August, 1817, when the trustees 
executed a conveyance m Bead’s favor The assignees disappear 
from the cloudy picture, Godwin still refused to pay At the 
London Sittings early m 1822, before Lord Chief Justice Abbot, 
Eead successfully prosecuted a suit for e 3 ectment to recover pos- 
session. Godwm carried it mto the Court of Kmg’s Bench. On 
1 May, 1822, Mr. Joshua Evans argued that Eead could not show 
title. He had no proof derived from the fortunate holders ” or 
their assignees, and Eolfe’s conveyance was mvalid, as the property 
was not Eolf e’s but had passed to the trustees , and the conveyance 
of 1817 was unproved. There was another claim. Under the Lot- 
tery provisions the trustees were required to fill vacancies m their 
number ^^by the election of some other person or persons ”, but at 
the time of Bead’s conveyance one of them (Sir John William 
Anderson, Bart.) was "admittedly dead,” and no successor had 
been elected 

The three 3 ustices (Sir George Sowley Holroyd absent in Cham- 
bers) saw no reason to set aside Bead’s verdict. Mr. Justice Bayley 
was of opmion that the election of new trustees was only a direc- 
tory clause. Abbott, Chief Justice, concurred m explammg his 
previous rulmg. "... Though there was no proof of [the for- 
tunate holders’] execution of the conveyance, still I thought that 
there was sufficient title m the plaintiff without their execution; 
and that if I were to presume any thing, it was to be in favour of 
the title of the lessor of the plaintiff agamst the defendant, who 
had no title at all.” [Dowling and Eyland, I. 259.] 
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That was the result of what Mrs Shelley, m a letter to a re- 
spected friend who had to be deceived, so characteristically called 
an impossible-to-be lost law suit . Godwin having absolutely 
no right of any sort on his side. The family and Library had to 
be removed within two days, and No. 41 Skinner Street was never 
occupied again. 

Eead naturally proceeded to collect as much of his rent as he 
could. The ejectment was followed by a 3 udgment for rent from 
1820 to 1822, and in 1825 by a second 3udgment for rent from 
1817 to 1819, all of course with costs The last Godwin again 
appealed, on the same grounds, and again lost [Law Journal III. 
K. B. 128, 129.]. It IS hard to see who could have advised him to 
appeal, or who was likely to profit by domg so, except Mr Joshua 
Evans. The final judgment was a particularly hard blow. His 
friends from whom he could borrow had abandoned him long be- 
fore, and Shelley was dead. To get together the new sum of more 
than £400 he had to sacrifice nearly all his copyrights 
Fortunately Eead could not collect his rent for any period be- 
fore 1817, when his conveyance was executed, and Godwm escaped 
scot-free for the nme and a half years from 1808. As that was 
worth about £1900 to him, Eead may be considered his heaviest 
contributor next to Shelley. 

The closing of the Juvenile Library began the last period of the 
decay of Skinner Street, accord mg to Aleph.^^ The whole army 
of shutters looked blankly on the mquirer, and forbade even a 
smgle glance at Sinbad ^ or ^ Eobmson Crusoe ^ It would soon be 
re-opened — ^we naturally thought — ^but the shutters never came 
down again. , . . Gradually the glass of all the wmdows got 
broken m, a heavy cloud of black dust — solidifymg into mches 
thick — ^gathered on sills, and doors, and brickwork, tiU the whole 
frontage grew as gloomy as ^ Giant Despair^s Castle ^ Not long 
after, the adjommg houses shared the same fate, and they remam, 
from year to year, without the slightest sign of life — absolute scare- 
crows, darkening with their uncomfortable shadows the busy 
streets.^^ 

Aleph ” wondered with some eloquence if such doomed dwell- 
mgs sheltered strange guests. Bo wretches ^ unfriended by the 
world or the world^s law^ seek refuge m these deserted nooks, 
mourning m the silence of despair over their former lives . ^ 

We happily know that Godwm at least, a man of practised equa- 
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nimity, was hardly likely to have disturbed himself so greatly. The 
affair of Skinner Street was only a ma 3 or disaster in the series 
over which he triumphed for thirty years. 

Ford K. Brown 

John’s College, 

AnnapoUs, Md 


SHAKESPEAEE EOEBEAES 

In most fields of thought there is progress or something like it 
the novelty or heresy of one age becomes the commonplace or dogma 
of the next Of criticism, practised now for over two thousand years, 
that can scarcely be said How little here can be taken for granted ^ 
In all forms of communication, even a play or story, there should 
be some common ground, something familiar as a starting-point; 
and in criticism there ought, by this time, to be certain accepted 
premises from which to proceed, certain established fundamental 
principles upon which to build. But the critic knows scarcely where 
to begin or where to end, when (or rather, when not) to turn aside 
for the purpose of guarding against opposition or misconception. 
If he IS an adherent of pure impressionism, indeed, he and his 
reader may have no common ground at all, and you would think 
there would be no begmnmg. But however little he believes m 
aesthetic truth generally, he does and would have you believe in his 
own In fact, though furtively and mconsistently, something or 
other he takes for granted. The rules of the eighteenth century 
are no more, but somethmg of the sort is indispensable. Feeling 
of itself will not carry him far, in a reader^s company. For practical 
purposes he must refer to a standard. That may be the conscious 
or unconscious intention of the author, or the work of art as a 
reflection of the author^s experience, or of the time and place, or 
of any time and place. In short, he is biographical, historical, 
psychological, or philosophical, or all of these together. He cannot, 
however, count on his reader^s bemg so The result is that criticism 
IS as bewildering as it is bewildered, and so is pretty thoroughly 
discredited; no one wants to read it, still less buy it, unless he 
receives a trustworthy guarantee, and the most generally acceptable 
one IS the name on the title-page not of a critic but of another 
author. Then the criticism is not so much itself as literature. 
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but tbus it may at least be illumined and safeguarded by a knowl- 
edge of the ways of authorship. 

All that has been said is pre-eminently true — ^that much I now 
take for granted — m relation to Shakespeare Of him anybody 
writes anything, not only of the man himself but his creation, as 
of God and his, and to ^udge from the Tariety of the readings 
Shakespeare’s page, which is said to be Nature, is quite as myste- 
rious and undecipherable as Nature itself. If any criticism is 
bewildered it is this, and I need not labour the pomt. Even here, 
however, we can, with a little patience, make distinctions, and 
perceive some traces of order — of progress. Certain living figures 
dominate, certain weighty opinions are beginning to prevail. 
Mackail and Elton, MacCarthy and Eliot, Murry and Abercrombie, 
John Palmer and Granville Barker will not warrant abuses that 
used to be readily or helplessly pernutted, or at least will not 
warrant them when practised by others Such are . the confusion 
of art and life in the form of speculations upon the hero’s ex- 
perience before the play begins or (in comedy) after it is over, 
the identification of characters with the dramatist himself or his 
contemporaries, the influence of heredily and environment upon 
the hero, the intrusion of mneteenth-century philosophy, Kultur- 
geschichte, psychology, or psychoanalysis into the characters or 
the action. 

These are negative rather than positive prmciples, but the 
former are nearly as important, and I wonder whether another 
taboo for which I am now pleading might not be included among 
them This is only a special application of two above mentioned — 
those on the confusion of art and life and the intrusion of psy- 
chology. This IS one on the intrusion of sez matters, which have 
now overrun all our thinkmg and writing. 

A reputable scholar has of late taken the position that lago 
really suspected Othello of corrupting his wife, Emilia, and with 
good reason for it To argue either pomt, I think, is needless. 
Before expressing the opimon, the viHam has both betrayed and 
avowed his own unscrupulous duphcity, m expressing it he admits 
that he knows not if it be true and yet ^^for mere suspicion in 
that kind will do as if for surety”; and presently he invokes the 
power of hell and night as the devil-m-the-flesh which all the 
most enlightened critics from Coleridge and Lamb to J. J. 
Chapman, Lytton Strachey, and John Palmer have taken him to be. 

2 
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Of the same offense he in turn suspects Cassio too, and manifestly 
that IS his way and bent Even those who, like Bradley, endeavour 
to humanize and psychologize him do not generally think he 
believed Othello guilty, still less that he had reason to do so. 

What concerns me here is not the particular interpretation but 
the critical attitude; for that purpose only I touch upon the 
evidence • — There is nothmg m the play to contradict it or make 
it impossible.^^ The man is a soldier, a creature of flesh and blood; 
middle-aged and, prior to the opening of the play, unmarried. 
There is no reason to think him physically incapable 

Now all this raises questions not raised by the dramatist and 
takes us outside the tragedy, or, so to speak, behind the scenes, 
lago mdeed has raised the question of a fact (not of an a pnon 
probability) but by his own admissions and self-betrayals has 
answered it. Had it been part of the tragedy — ^really touched the 
character — it would, accordmg to Shakespeare^s dramatic method, 
have been answered, one way or the other, in no uncertam terms. 
The only questions m his plays left open, except through hastiness 
and carelessness, are those put by the critics themselves. 

Nothing in the play to contradict it ” ^ The whole tenor of 
it does. Othello is a high-romantic warrior and lover, and such 
hard-headed realistic considerations occur not to the spectator but 
to the present-day reader That is because he does not surrender 
to the romantic spell, or follow the dramatic movement, but pauses 
and looks up from the page; or because he reads it as if a modem 
novel, where a character is planted in sociologically appropriate 
environment, or as if either a modern novel or play, where the 
sexual experience or background omitted would be missed. Or 
else because of all this together, on the basis of the notion, now 
rife among the knowing, that a middle-aged celibate, m a monastery 
or out of it, IS either irregular or abnormal.^^ But a genera- 
tion ago, whether in reahty or in fiction, a middle-aged bachelor 
could still hold up his head, and of a great and manly American 
preacher it used to be reported, while yet there was no fear of 
Freud and Oedipus was but a prey to fate and mistaken identity, 
that accordmg to his own words he had not married because he 
never met a woman like his mother. The story would not have 
the same effect upon an audience today. Had Shakespeare himself, 
to be sure, at the Mermaid, been asked whether in real life a stal- 
wart veteran would have preserved his chastity, he might, without 
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the scholar's np-to-date psychology and physiology to support hun^ 
have likewise shaken his head. But he wouldn^t have thought ill 
of him if he had^ and what is more important, as dramatist he 
here says not a word about it. In any case, Othello, Desdemona^s 
lover, in this high-romantic Venice and Cyprus, entangled with 
Emilia, his subaltern^s wife, m whom he shows no interest, of whom 
he has no memories, — ^that would have made a very difEerent and 
mcoherent play. 

A great difference between Shakespearean drama and the mod- 
ern lies, so far as the subject-matter is concerned, m its not ordi- 
narily involving the characters^ sex record, and so far as the tech- 
nique, m its not bemg suggestive m procedure. The young lovers, 
like Romeo, Orlando, and Elorizel, though not Galahads, have 
evidently had no compromising relations with women, and the 
same may be said of older ones like Orsmo and (though the 
Freudian would sniff and prick up his ears at his inquisitorial and 
reforming spirit) the Duke in Measure for Measure. By sug- 
gestive I do not mean anythmg prurient or corrupting. Of that 
to be sure there is little or nothing in Shakespeare. The msidiously 
or Imgermgly erotic or voluptuous^ — ^as with most Elizabethans, 
impropriety takes the direct, momentary, unprovocative form of 
jokes What I do mean is that there is little suggestion whether 
of sexual or any other matters by way of the connections or impli- 
cations of the play, 

Shakespeare^s dramatic fabric, said Maeterlmck years ago, is 
^^wide and loose and a case m pomt is Hamlet m his relations 
with Ophelia. Almost everythmg conceivable has been said about 
him, but so far as I am aware no important critic has yet dared to 
say he had seduced her, though two reputable German men of let- 
ters, Tieck and Boeme, did. Why not, though Here, really, 
there as nothmg m the play to contradict it and much, it might 
seem, to confirm it. Early m the action both her brother and her 
father warn her, and not so much against losmg her heart to him 
as her virtue. He, m turn, playmg mad, warns the wiseacre him- 
self not to let her walk in the sun, m allusion to its traditional 
impregnatmg power; asks her whether she is honest (or virtu- 
ous), then bids her get her to a nunnery, avowing that he loved her 
once, only to disavow it, and jests intimately and mdecently with 
her at the theatrical performance. She, heart-broken after her 
father^s death, and mad in reality, smgs songs about true-loves. 
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Saint Yalentine^s Day, and opening the chamber door. All that is 
lacking IS the hero’s remorse, but lor the psychologists that would 
be a trifle, and if, just as it is (inconceivable^) the play were in 
Piench or German, whether of 1603 or any date smce, Ophelia 
would be another Gretchen. Goethe, though imitatmg Ophelia, was 
wntmg in the spirit of his time and country, which was Tieck’s and 
Boerne’s, and what saves Ophelia for us from that is mainly the 
stage tradition, less mterrupted through the three centuries in its 
effect upon Hamlet than upon Othello In the spirit of early 
criticism and despite that of the later, Hamlet is to us, as to our 
play-gomg fathers and grandfathers, a romantic, not a realistic 
hero, and Ophelia a delicately romantic heroine, both, moreover, 
not of the courtly” order, like Lancelot and Guinevere, Tris- 
tram and Isolt, but of the Elizabethan, like Eomeo and Juliet, 
Orlando and Eosalmd, the lovers m Greene and Lyly. Ophelia’s 
ditties are not her own, but snatches of folk song, familiar to the 
audience, and her memory is merely that of the crazy, for what 
they have never repeated before. That trait of msanity Shake- 
speare knew of, as we all do, without any psychology of the sub- 
conscious j and, the only inner significance here is m her thoughts 
running upon young men,’^ with one of whom she has manifestly 
been m love. And the other apparent mdications of a seduction 
only serve the purposes of the mam story the warnmgs of father 
and brother lead to her repulsmg Hamlet, which thereupon gives 
him a pretext for playmg mad for love of her, which then m the 
succeedmg scenes he contmues to do. The details hang together 
so far as the revenge affair is concerned but not the love affair 
This, incidentally, is a remarkable example of Aristotle’s prmciple, 
which by most critics Shakespeare is supposed to contradict, that 
plot comes first, and tragedy is primarily an imitation not of 
character but action. Not that m characterization the dramatist 
restricts himself to the requirements of the action, Hamlet’s dis- 
cursiveness, his mterest m the life about him, his love and admira- 
tion for his friends, his anxiety for the welfare of his mother and 
his sweetheart, prove the contrary, but not everythmg in the action 
contributes, as m Ibsen, to the characterization, and in particular, 
there is no dependence, for that purpose, upon the connections or 
implications of it. Even apart from the sexual, this is true, and 
Banquo, m a tragedy played before the newly enthroned King, his 
descendant, is not the assassin’s accomplice. 
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If, then, where by modern standards a sexual relation seems 
suggested it really isn^t, what of Othello, where the suggestion is 
lactag? More than suggestion, mdeed, would have been needed 
to make one of Shakespeare^s heroes appear to the Elizabethan 
audience to have betrayed the heroine or to have had a vulgar 
adulterous Imison. More still would have been needed to make it 
acceptable. 

Macbeth m his relations to his Lady is another case m point. A 
man and a woman desperately conspirmg together, to wm a crown 
by a murder — ^what an opportunity thrown away ^ In Shakespeare 
it might almost as well (but not quite, as we shall see) have been 
a sister. The Lady shames her husband, dommates him, moves 
him to admiration and emulation, but she does not fascinate him, 
lure him, or set the murder as the price of her favour. She brmgs 
no amorous enticements to bear upon him beforehand and showers 
no amorous distractions upon him afterwards. She has little of 
Brownmg^s Ottima in her or Milton^s Eve. As the woman sinner 
contrasted with the man, she is like them both. She too has less 
of reason and imagination, less of conscience or of regard for law 
or honour. She too is more personal and practical, reckless and 
defiant. But unlike them, she does not now love the man more 
because of the crime or exult m it as proof of his love for her. And 
Duncan m his blood she does not hate as Ottima does Luca and as 
Eve, m her disobedience, fairly does God and the angels. By their 
exhilaration or resentment they smother some of their sense of 
guilt — ^the Lady, like her husband, is herself overwhelmed. But 
that IS not the way the French actress played her. In the sleep- 
walking scene to bed, to bed, to bed was given what was for 
the actress the natural meaning but for Shakespeare would have 
been all-too natural. 

This enrichment is not m the Elizabethan's vem. A modern 
dramatist would have made them lovers or, as in Brownmg, para- 
mours They are but man and wife, the relation which, as Hazlitt 
said of Milton^s Adam and Bve^s, is ^^the least mterestmg of ah 
others.^^ And yet even with that load to carry Milton comes closer 
to our art, if not to us. Shakespeare is more austere. The only 
remmders of the marital relation are the Lady’s words , 

From this time 
Such I account thy love 
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and 


I have given suck, and know 
How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me, 


as she drives him on, and 

My husband! 


as she acclaims him entering with blood on his hands. That he 
IS still, as well as the traitor and assassm which she had made of 
him’ He and she are now doubly bound together, and by her 
homely outcry all that they have been m the past is flung mto con- 
trast with what they are at this moment The situation here, and 
m to bed, to bed, to bed as in somnambulistic retrospect she 
hears the knockmg, is simpler than it would have been made by the 
moderns, but is complicated enough. It is more steeply tragical. 
It IS murder, murder, and their love is swallowed up in the horror 
of it. 


These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways, so, it will make us mad. 


she now cries out m alarm at the effect upon him waking or 
sleepmg, she thinks it all over to the pomt of madness herself. Eve 
and Ottima have another thing or two to think about and feel. 

In this conception of drama Shakespeare (but not of course 
because of any mfluence is like the ancients. His romantic 
art IS like the classical in its simplicity, its mtensity. As with 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, his tragic heroines are not m the fore- 
ground, often the heroes, such as Macbeth, Lear, Timon, Brutus, 
and Coriolanus, are not lovers, and none of the heroes or heromes, 
either, except Antony and Cleopatra has clearly had a love-lif 
The change comes with Shakespeare^s successors, Beaumont and 
Eletcher, Eord and Webster, as with Euripides, and m the Eestora- 
tion dramatists there is suggestion besides. In Shakespearean 
tragedy love is seldom an issue The dramatist might have let 
Ophelia stand between the Danish Prince and his revenge — ^love 
agamst duty, as in Corneille and Eacme, but though she serves 
to shed a light upon his character she is only a pawn in his game 
agamst Claudius and Polonius, Eosencrantz and Gildenstern. Not 
for want of interest m the sub 3 eet as, m some measure, with the 
ancients. Shakespeare is what Mr Murry calls him, the laureate 
of love. His sonnets, his comedies, and still more his tragedies are 
the proof. But because of his own taste and that of his public he 
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IS shy of studying the passion or analysing it^ of dramatizing it or 
making it the centre and pivot of either tragedy or comedy For 
him (m his plays at least) it suffers from few doubts or question- 
ings^ few internal struggles or vicissitudes^ and (except through 
others^ trouble-making) still fewer treasons or defeats He is 
romantic, fairly simple and reverential in his attitude He sings 
of love, and gives love its own individual voice to sing In his 
comedies, m Othello and Romeo and Juliet, there is the finest 
love-making in the world, but generally from a distance, whether 
in fact or in thought — ^by way of narrative such as the Moores story, 
through disguise and impersonations, such as Eosalmd and Or- 
lando^s, or as one on the balcony and the other m the garden, with 
seldom a suggestion of a caress, kiss, or sensuous imagination be- 
tween them. And a pasV^ as m Victorian parlors it was gmgerly 
called, which is now allowed for in all our novels, that is as seldom 
to be met with in Shakespearean high society as it was in those 
parlors themselves, Falstaff and Shallow are the sort that have it, 
with their memories of Jane Wightwork and Saint George^s field.^ 

The matter under discussion is, then, partly one of structure, 
partly one of romantic integrity The taboo, in the first place, was, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, observed by Shakespeare 
himself, as well as the other early Elizabethans and the ancients; 
and there lies the reason — ^in criticism are reasons often so good 
and simple ^ — ^why in dealing with them it should be observed by 
the critic m turn 

Elmer Edgar Stoll 

The Umversitu of Minnesota 


SOUECES OF TAHUEEAU^S LYEICS ^ 

Dialogues non moins profitailes que facetieux ® made the name 
of Jacques Tahureau famous for a half a century after his early 

^The subject of this paragraph is discussed more fully in my Shake- 
speare^s Young Lovers (1937), Chapters 1 and 2 

^ The material of this article forms part of a Master of Arts dissertation 
written under the guidance of Dr L4on Baisier of the Department of 
Romance Languages of the Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D C 

^ First published by Maurice de la Porte, as Les Dialogues de feu J 
Tahureau, gentilhomme du Mans, non moms profitadles gue facdtieuic, ou 
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death m 1555. They haye kept him a place m histones of French 
literature. But the ironic popularity of these two prose essays, 
posthumously published as they were, was not paralleled by the 
fate of the young Manceau^s three small volumes of poetry. He 
had lived on the frmge of the Pleiade, an intimate friend of Baif, 
at one time a devoted admirer of his own distant relative, Pierre 
de Eonsard. While he was among them, Tahureau^s acquaintances 
were lavish m their praise of his Prermeres poesies and his Sonnets, 
odes et mignardises amoureuses de VAdmiree — even of his Oraison 
au roy de la grandeur de son regne et de Vexcellance de la langue 
frangoyse* Contemporary admiration carried these three little 
books through seven printings before 1602. From that time till 
the present, m spite of M. Prosper Blanchemain^s republication 
of the poems ® and his ^ discovery ^ of the identity of ^ FAdmiree,^ ^ 
so summarily refuted by M. Henri Chardon ® and M. Emile Besch,® 
the lyrics of Jacques Tahureau have been thought unworthy of 
notice, utterly lacking m originality. 

However, the modern enthusiasm for Eonsard that culminated 
in 1924 in the celebration of the fourth centenary smce his birth 
has called forth from M. Marcel Eaymond a new estimate of the 
importance of Tahureau^s poetry. M. Eaymond thmks it greater 
than that of Jodelle, of Magny, even perhaps of Baif.^ In an effort 
to establish a basis for this discussion of the origmality of 


les moes d’un ohacun sont repris fort asprement pour nous ammer d^avantuge 
d les fu/ir et d suwre la vertu (Pans, G- Buon, 1665) Recently they have 
been reprinted as Les Bxalogues de Jacques Tahureau, gentilhomme du Mans, 
avec notice et index par F Conscience (Pans, Alphonse Leinerre, 1870) 
^Foisxes de Jaques Tahureau, publi^es par Prosper Blanchemain (Pans, 
Jouaust, 1870, 2 vols ) M Blanchemain issued a limited edition at Geneva 
in 1868 and 1869, it was published by J Gay et fils All references m the 
present article designate pages of the Pans edition 
* Cf the “ Lettre k Theodore de Banville ” in Poesies de J T,, l, xvn. This 
same biographical notice was republished in Prosper Blanchemain, Poetes 
et Amoureuses, portraits httSravres du XFI« sidole (Pans, Willem, 1877, 
2 vols), I, 9-11 

Chardon, ‘®La Vie de Tahureau Documents in4dits sur sa famille, 
son manage et TAdmir^e,’* Pevue histomque et aroh4ologxque du Marne, 
svi (1884), 347-349 

^E. Besch, "‘Un moraliste satinque et rationaliste au XVI© si4cle» 
Jacques Tahureau (1627-1656),'^ ESS,, yj. (1919), 14 
^Marcel Eaymond, Vlnfiuenoe de Eonsard sur la po4sie framgaise (Pans, 
Champion, 1927, 2 vols ), i, 208, note I, 
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Tahureau^s poems, I have exammed all the lyrics of the poets he 
mentions with the exception of Ovid and of Ariosto, whose relation 
to Tahnreau has been studied by Dr. Cameron.® Of all the Greek, 
Roman, Italian and French poets that Tahnreau admired, rela- 
tively few mfluenced his poetry, so far as one may judge by 
similarity of phrase. 

To begm with the Greeks Tahureau’s verse is redolent of brief 
phrases probably mspired by the Greek Anthology, which he could 
have known only in the Planudean edition, since the Palatine Ms. 
was not found until 1607 Especially the amatory epigrams seem 
to have been familiar to him — ^we learn from his biographer Maurice 
de la Porte that he read Greek with ease.® But their phraseology 
was so embedded in the love poetry of all the Renaissance that it 
has become a commonplace, and one cannot say with certamty that 
Tahnreau learned it directly from them. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
James Hutton has observed,^® one epigram undoubtedly found its 
way into the poet^s playful reproach. 

<f>\€^€l Tts TTVpl vvp 4 jP 16 251 

says the anonymous Greek, of love, and Tahnreau ejaculates ^A 
xme damoyselle qui brulla les ^^Amours de J.-A. de Baif ^ : 

. Pensoys-tu ce feu d’aymer 
Par autre feu consumer? l, 165 

It seems to me that many others of the epigrams must have been 
at least m the back of the poePs mmd as he wrote. This may be 
evidenced by the followmg comparisons between M. Blanehemain^s 
1870 edition of Tahnreau and the modern Palatine Anthology: 
Ode I (A. P. 5. 10), Baiser ii (A. P. 5. 3), Sonnet xi (A.P. 5. 
28), Sonnet xii (A.P. 5. 16), Sonnet lsxxiii (A.P. 5. 64), 
Centre quelques uns qui le blamoyent . (A.P. 9. 62), A Jacques 

Hoyau (A. P. 6. 72), A Mademoyselle Tsabeau d^Hauteville (A. P. 
5.70, 5.95, 5.146, 9.26, 9.66, 9 506, 9.571, 16 283). 

® Alice Cameron, The Influence of AnosWs Epic and Lpno Poetry on 
Ronsard and JS%s Group (Baltimore, 1930), pp 161-165 * 

® Cf the epistle to “ Monsieur M Pran-gois Pierron, grand-vicaire de 
Monseigneur TabM de Molesmes,” reprinted in the Dialogues, 4d Conscience, 

P 

James Hutton, The Influence of the Greeh Anthology Doctoral disser- 
tation at Cornell University, June, 1927 Typewritten Cf p 269, note, 
and p. 432 
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As far as individual Greek authors are concerned, only Calli- 
machus and Pmdar could have been entirely at Tahureau^s disposal 
in a Greek text Even Anacreon was published ^ust too late, as 
Samte-Beuve regretfully remarked.^^ Alcaeus, Sappho, Simonides 
contain phrases that he may have used, but the similarity is too 
general to be called evidence, except perhaps m this distich from 
the last-mentioned 

(ivirif/.'Q 5 ’ oi^Tivd ^ 7 }p,L la'0(j>apL^6tv 

dydcoKoifTadreL rraLdl Aeairpiireos , 


To this Tahureau scornfully retorts* 

Je ne quiers point de ce grand Simonide 
Le souvenir ii, 31. 


There is a resemblance between Callimachuses description of the 
birth of Apollo and Tahureaues jubilant picture of the birth of 
Jodelle (i, 108) Pmdar, Anacreon, Archilochus, Stesichorus — 
all of whom the Frenchman names admirmgly — do not appear to 
have furnished him any phrases. Probably Musaeuses Hero and 
Leander, so popular with the French Renaissance, mspired Tahu- 
reaues clever ^ Ode rv,^ but the likeness is not definitive, and may 
have come by way of Marot. 

With the Roman poets whose work he knew, the French lyrist 
took more liberties. Not only did he profess a great admiration 
for Horace, he proved his smcenty by borrowmg whole verses 
from the Latin odes, especially the first book — as here, where the 
poet is described • 

, nunc vindi membra sub arbuto 
stratus, nunc ad aquae lene caput sacrae . . . 

Garmma, I, 1.^® 

Tahureau echoes 


Bien’ luy plaist Pazur d’un ruisseau 

Et le paisible frais ombrage 

D’un verd boucageux arbnsseau , i, 120 


^^Baoul Mor^ay, La, Renaissance (Pans, 1933, 2 vols ), i, 145 
=^®0-A. §ainte-Beuve, (Euvres, 4d Jules Troubat (Pans, 1876, 2 vols), 
u, 308 

Graeca, newly edited and translated by J M Edmonds (London 
and Hew York, 1922-1927, 3 vols ), n, '388 

Oallimaque Mymnes-'Mpigrammes-Les Origmes-^EicaU-Iamhes-Po^mes 
tynques. Texte 4tabh et traduit par Emile Caben (Pans, 1922), 75. 

Uoraoe Tome i, Odes et ipodes Texte 4tabli et traduit par F Ville- 
neuve (Pans, 1927). 
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Some of the Latin apothegms so familiar to the present generation 
of classicists were evidently bywords to Tahurean 

Permitte divis cetera 

Quid sit f uturum eras, f uge quaerere Carminaj i, 9. 

This he repeats to Jacques Hoy an: 

Laissons, amy, tel soing extresme 

Tuons le soucy et la cure 

De la chose qui est future i, 125 

Horace’s famous description of the man single-minded in the sim- 
plicity of a high purpose. 

Integer vitae scelerisque purus Garmina, i, 22, 

Tahureau adopts in his lyric ^ A Monsieur Fabbe des Chasteliers, 
Baptiste Tiercelm’: 

Celui qui, avec le sgavoyr 
Pent Tesprit innocent avoyr, 

Et net d’entreprise ni4chante 

Certes tu as les deux ensemble, 

La doctrine et I’esprit entier I, 48, 49 

There are evidences of further borrowing, I thmk, in the following 
groups of poems Des vices de nostre age {Oa'imim i, 35), A 
Jaques de Cottier {Gar, rv, 3), Centre quelques uns qui le bla- 
moyent . . . (Car. iv, 9), De la vanit6 des hommes {Gar i, 34, xv, 
7), Contre un pernicieux detracteur {Epodon, 6). 

Catullus and Tibullus, popular as they were with his contem- 
poraries, seem hardly to have mfluenced Tahureau, though he 
mvoked their names quite often in his poetry. But Propertius was 
a favorite of his. Both his infatuation and his jealousy follow the 
Latm model with an almost scrupulous fidelity that is oddly naive. 
Typical of his familiarity with Propertius is this passage. 

At me non aetas mutabit tota Sibyllae, 
non labor Alcidae, non mger ille dies 
Tu mea compones et dices • ‘ Ossa, Properti, 
baec tua sunt, ebeul ^ 

Megiae, n, 24, lines 33-36 


^^Properoe, BUg%es Texte etabli et traduit par D Paganelli (Pans, 
1929). 
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Ny la longeur des ans Sibylliens, 

Ny tous les fiers travaux Herculiens, 

Me sgauroient rendre en amours variable, 
apr^s ma mort 

Tu me plaindras, en vam lors pitoyable ii, 61, 62 
still more stxikmg is the ticious fury of Propertius . 

Scribam igitur, quod non umquam tua deleat aetas 
' Cynthia, forma potens , Cynthia, verba levis * 

Crede mihi, quamvis contemnas murmura famae, 
hic tibi pallori, Cynthia, versus erit 

Elegiae, il, 5, lines 26-30 

Word for word, almost, Tahureau reiterates it: 

Mais je peindray d’une plume immortelle 
Une trop here et dure Tourangelle, 

Qui se nournt de me voyr en douleur , 

Et, bien que peu te soit mon i^eriture. 

Si t’en pourra quelquefoys la lecture 

Faire changer de honte la couleur ii, 25, 26 

A borrowing almost as conspicuous appears in these pairs of Tahu- 
rean^s and Propertius’s poems* Sonnet viii {EUgiae i, 1, Imes 
9-16), Sonnet lxvi {EL ii, 6, line 40), A Charles Belot {El i, 
20, lines 48-50), De I’henr qne regoivent cenx qui menrent . • {EL 
II, 9, Ime 9), Centre qnelqnes nns qni le blamoyent . . . {EL iii, 
1, Imes 35-38). 

In view of this obvious fondness for the royal tongue, one 
would expect to find Tahnreau conversant with the neo-Latin 
lyrists of his own day. The posthumous publication of the 19 
Latm Ba$^(l of that young Fleming, Jehan Everaerts, better known 
as ^ Jean Second,’ had caused the creation of a wholly new genre 
m French poetry,^^ It is not strange that M. Besch should have 
found fragmentary translations^^ from Jean Second m five of 
the SIX ^Baisers’ that Tahureau mcluded m his Sonnets, odes et 
mignardises. 

Weak m comparison with the Greek and the Latin influences is 
the Italian sway over Tahureau’s poetry. Although his period 
was one of Petrarchan enthusiasts, when even Eonsard was yieldmg 
to that gentle power, Tahureau gathered only 14 per cent of his 

H Cbamard, JjQB OTigvnes de la po4s%e franga%se de Id EendXBSdnoe 
(Paris, 1932), 299. 

^ Besch, loo p. 16, note. 
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borrowings from the Italian and nearly half of those not from 
Petrarch; hut from Ariosto The concepts of love that Tahureau 
shares with Petrarch are not the deeply spiritual thoughts charac- 
teristic of the latter; but rather the more commonplace; such as 
this. 

E rimagim lor son si cosparte 

Clie volver non mi posso, ov’ lo non veggia 

O qnella, o simil indi accesa luce^® 

Similarly; Tahureau says • 

Vers quelque part que mes pas j’achemine, 

Toujours me smt ton idole divine . ii, 69 

A likeness perceptibly closer appears by the juxtaposition of 
Petrarch^s Sonnet clxxxv to Tahureau^s Sonnet xi* 

Onde tolso Amor Toro, e di qual vena, 

Per fai due traccie bionde, e’n quail spine 
Colse le rose ? 

En quel fleuve areneux jaunement s'ecouloit 

L’or qui blondist si bien les cheveux de madame? 

Mais en quel beau jardin la rose qui donne ame 
A ce tent vermeillet le matin s’etaloit? n, 12 

There are six other passages that the Frenchman seems to have 
borrowed from his great Italian predecessor Sonnet vi {Fet. 
Sonnet iii). Sonnet xxii (Sonnet xxxi); Sonnet xniii (Son. 
xxv); Ode V (Son. xxviii); Ode m (Son. coxxvii); Sonnet lxi 
(Son. ov). Perhaps the fact that there are no more is to be ex- 
plained by M. Vianey’s theory^® that the French poets of the 
Eenaissance were not so familiar with Petrarch himself as they 
were with Italian Petrarchists of their own period. It may be, too, 
that Tahureau did know Petrarch, but found his love sonnets a bit 
too ethereal for imitation. 

That hypothesis, however, would not account for the paucity of 
his borrowmgs from Ariosto. Dr Cameron^s monograph points 
out SIX passages which Tahureau apparently took from the Italian.^^ 

Jacques-Langlois, Les Sonnets amoureux de P4tr<3/rque, tradmts en 
sonnets frangats aveo le texts %taUen en regarde (Pans, 1936), p 103. 

J Vianey, Le Pitra/rquisme en Ft ance an XVP sihcle ( Pans and Mont 
pellier, 1909), pp 7, 11 

Cameron, op c%t , pp 161-165 
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The author herself says that more would be expected, but offers 
an interesting suggestion to explain their absence. 

What certainly might be anticipated in a member of Eonsard’s 
Brigade^ is an interest m contemporary French poetry. True 
to his environment, Tahureau derived a full third of his borrowed 
phrases from his French friends. Eonsard in particular had a 
great mfluence upon him, as has been demonstrated by M Marcel 
Eaymond m an exhaustive study.^^ Some ten of the passages listed 
by M. Eaymond fulfill our definition of ^ source ^ — ^i. e., they recur, 
word for word, m Tahureau^s poetry. 

Eeally quite as prominent as Eonsard in Tahureau^s writmg is 
Joachim du Bellay, whose absence m Italy drew from his young 
friend an eloquent ode. The genius of Du Bellay, nevertheless, 
differed considerably from that of Tahureau, and only fragmentary 
phrases — 13 of them — are transferred from the Ohve and the 
various early Recueils de poes%e to the volumes of the latter. 

It was an intimate friend, Jean-Antome de Baif, who wielded 
the strongest French influence on Tahureau^s poetry. His Amours 
de Mehne exhibit no less than seven passages that suggest the verse 
of Tahureau, and the Amours de Francme, which appeared a year 
later than Tahureau^s first two volumes, contam six sections that 
Baif may have culled from his comrade. Unquestionably the two 
young men were much alike in their manner of expressing their 
love; but surely Tahureau was intellectually keener than his friend 
Just compare their two versions of the same idea — ^Baifs is first: 

le feray que nulle ancienpLe 
Ne s’41evera dessur toy 
le feray que la gloire tienne, 

Pour t^avoir oblig4 ma foy, 

Bien peu d’envie portera 
A la plus brave, qu’on lira 
De nostre temps avoir eu I’beur 
De gagner d’un Po4te le coeur 

Observe how Tahureau grows specific: 

Lalage aussi, Lesbie et la Cyntbie, 

Corume belle, Euridice et Delie, 

Raymond, op , i, 197-209 and B%bUograpMe critique de Ronsard en 
Rrmoe {1^50-158-5) (Pans, Cbampion, 1927), pp 137-138 
**01i Marty-Laveaux, (Euvres en r%me de Ian Antoine de Bmf (Paris, 
1B81), 1, 200-201. 
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Laure, Cassandre, Olive et la Melmej 
Perdent adonc de la beautd le prix 

Par celle la qu^admirent mes espiiz ii, 91 

The margin of error probable m a study such as the present one 
IS unquestionably large , still, I think I have proved that a majority 
of the sources of Tahureau^s poetry were his own reflections. 
Though he was conversant with Greek, Latin, Italian and French 
lyric poetry, and borrowed from all of it, yet these borrowed pas- 
sages occur m 68, at most, of the 197 poems between the covers of 
his three small volumes Just 35 per cent of his ideas, roughly, 
were not his own — and this in the early days of the Eenaissance, 
when imitation was an author^s goal and plagiarism rather an 
achievement than a fault ^ Careful comparison of his poems with 
the original passages that they resemble reveals Jacques Tahureau 
as a constructive thinker who habitually chose phrases from his 
reading as the bases upon which to build new compositions. This 
does not, of course, prove him a poet of the first — ^nor even the 
second nor the third — order, in my opinion, nothing will ever 
establish that title. But he was ahead of his time — in advance of 
Eonsard himself — the independence of his poetic judgment. 
Witness his own words 

Assez vrayment, au fort de mon souci, 

Pindare, Horace, et votis, P6trarque, aussi, 

J^ay voulu suyvre et piller vostre lire, 

Advienne ainsi qu^un jour tous nos neveux 
Aillent suyvant de pr^s-li-pr^s les voeux 
Dont ma Pallas sans vostre ayde j ^admire n, 57 

Sister Mart Datid Cameron, S.S.KD 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland 


THE DATE AND ATTTHOESHIP OF TEE FBATEBNITYE 
OF YA0AB0NDE8 

The Fratermtye of Vacabondes, prmted by John Awdeley, is well 
known as the prototype of the literature of roguery which reached 
its zenith in the pamphlets of Greene and Dekker. When, in 1869, 
Viles and Furnivall reprinted this treatise for the Early English 
Text Society, the work was thus described on the title page By 
John Awdeley. (Licensed m 1560-1, Imprmted Then, and in 
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1665) These assertions, that the book was first printed in 1561 
and that Awdeley, its printer, was also its author, have ever since 
been accepted as facts An examination of the basis for the asser- 
tions, however, leaves one with at least the feeling that the Scottish 
verdict of Not proved should be rendered. 

First, as to date. The earliest extant edition of The Fraternitye 
is dated 1565 ; of this edition all that survives is a single leaf — a 
title page — ^in the possession of the Bodleian. A second edition 
was published in 1575, and of this edition also the Bodleian pos- 
sesses the only extant copy. So far as I know, Dibdm was the first 
bibliographer to describe the variant editions of this work He 
records among works printed by Awdeley a copy dated 1565, and 
adds Again without date See p. post/^ ^ A few pages on, in his 
list of undated books printed by Awdeley, he records another edi- 
tion^ dated 1575 according to his own account,^ Either Dibdm 
added the date eon^ecturally, or he erred in including this edition 
among Awdeley^s undated productions In any case, the title page 
and foliation correspond exactly to the edition of 1575. 

Some time later, J. P. Collier chanced upon the entry in the 
Stationers^ Eegister to Awdeley m 1560-1 of a ballett called the 
Descriptions of Vakabondes.^^ ^ Accordingly he tossed off the fol- 
lowmg note : 

Tins entry seems to refer to an early edition of a very curious work 
printed by Sampson, alias Awdeley,® in 1565, when it bore tbe following 
title [he transcribes the very long title] The edition without date men- 
tioned by Dibdm (iv, 664) may have been to that entry — ^If this work 
came out originally in 1561, according to the entry, there is no doubt that 
it was the precursor of a very singular series of tracts on the same sub 3 ect 

It Will be noticed that Collier^s suggestion as to an edition of 1561 
is based upon the fact that in that year Awdeley was licensed to 
prmt a ballett ” dealmg with vagabonds Now, in the absence of 
direct evidence to the contrary, it is reasonable to assume that this 

^EWT8 j extra series, no ix (1869) 

® Thomas F. Dibdm, Typographical AnUquiUes (London, 1810-19 ),iv, 564 

^IUd,p 569 

* J P Collier, Extracts from the Registers of the Stationers^ Company 
(London, 1848-9), i, 42. 

® Awdeley is variously referred to in the registers as John Awdeley, 
John Sampson, and Sampson Awdeley. His occasional assumption of the 
alias Sampson has never been explamed 
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entry in the Registers does actually allude to a ballad now lost and 
not to the prose work which survives.® It is possible, of course, as 
Furnivall suggested, that the clerk who recorded the payment erred, 
perhaps because of the metrical address of the printer to the reader 
which was printed on the verso of the title page and which possibly 
stood at the head of the MS as prepared for the licenser. On the 
other hand, there is no evidence that this was the case, and in 1561 
Awdeley was prmting many broadside ballads, and m this ease paid 
the fee of 4 d customary for a ballad. 

When Viles and Rurnivall came to edit the Fraternity e along with 
other tracts of the same type, they were eager to prove what needed 
no proof — ^that the Fratermtye was the immediate inspiration of 
Harman^s A Caveat or Waremng for Oommen Cursetors Harman 
himself, as Rurnivall pointed out, speaks of having seen ^^a fewe 
yeares since a small breife setforth of some zelous man to his 
countrey, — of whom I know not^^ dealing with the same subject as 
the Caveat^ and the reference is unquestionably to the Fratermtye ^ 
But Furnivall, who wrote the mtroduction, was troubled by the 
phrase a fewe yeares since accordmgly he assumed as fact Col- 
berts conjecture as to an edition of 1561. As a matter of fact, the 
earliest edition of the Caveat appeared in 1567, it was entered in 
the Register under the date 1566-7. In 1567 Harman might per- 
fectly well observe that he had seen the Fratermtye a few years 
since with reference to the edition of 1565 

It would appear, therefore, that the evidence for an edition of 
1561 IS at best inconclusive Other students, however, have been 
less skeptical than I. W. C. Hazlitt describes the edition of 1565 
and adds flatly, licensed to Awdeley, 1560-1.^^ ® Sir Sidney Lee, 
writing of Awdeley in DNB ^ asserts that the Fratermtye ^^was 
licensed about July 1561 and published by himself in 1565. — ^It was 
reprinted [italics mine] in 1565 and 1575 — ” The Cambridge 
History lists the ballad, with the note, How lost, unless it was an 

’ It IS of mterest to note that Professor Hyder Rollins accepts this entry 
as referring to a ballad without question See his AnalyUo Indeos to the 
Ballad’Entries %n the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London 
(Chapel Hill, 1924), p 54 

'=^See the dedicatory epistle to the Countess of Shrewsbury Viles and 
Furnivall, op cit , p 20 

® Handbook to the Popular, Poetical, and Dramatic Literature of Ghreat 
Britam (London, 1867), p 18. 

3 
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earlier edition of the Fratermtye” But the effect of this restrained 
comment is counteracted by the description of the Fratermtye 
itself Printed 1561. Eept. 1665, 157'5 ® Turning to the 
Short-Title Catalogue^ one is relieved to find no mention of an 
edition of 1661 in the list of Awdeley’s works But alas, under the 
Harman entries the 1575 edition of the Fraternitie is described as 
an edition of the Caveat and the entry of 1561 in the Stationers’ 
Eegister is faithfully recorded So is confusion worse confounded. 

Concerning Awdeley’s authorship of the work I also feel some 
uncertainty. No author’s name appears on the title page The 
only evidence is to be found m the verses addressed by the printer 
to the reader. Briefiy, these verses tell that a certain vagabond, 
haled before the Sessions, consented to reveal the mysteries of the 
brotherhood upon condition that his anonymity be preserved and 
himself thus protected from the vengeance of his companions. The 
concluding stanza reads 

They grauntmg him this his request, 

He dyd declare as here is read, 

Both names and states of most and least 
Of this their Vacabondes brotherhood. 

Which at the request of a worshipful man 
I have set forth as well as I can 

The whole tone of the verses is that of a pleasant fiction designed to 
establish the authenticity of the treatise which follows. Does the 
last Ime quoted above mean that Awdeley was the author ^ I sub- 
mit, not necessarily. Set forth ” may mean written ” , but it 
may mean merely printed.” Such addresses from printer to 
reader were by no means uncommon. To be sure, Awdeley seems to 
have been the author of several ballads, but his name is attached 
proudly to these productions. Certainly Harman, Awdeley’s con- 
temporary, did not attribute the Fratermtye to him, indeed, he 
specifically states that he did not know the name of the author of 
the small breif e on vagabonds which he had seen 

In what I have written above I by no means intend to deny flatly 
that Awdeley was the author of The Fraternitie of Vacaiondes- 
I do contend, however, that his authorship is almost as doubtful 
as IS the assumption of a 1561 edition of the book. Sir Samuel 
Egerton Brydges seems to have been the first to suggest Awdeley 


» OBWL , in, 402. 
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as the author.^® Collier repeated the suggestion and Eurniyall, 
with the voice of authority, confirmed it. The DNB , the Cam- 
hndge History and the Short-Title Catalogue all follow, with 
never so much as a query as to authorship, 

Allan G Chestee 

The Umverstt^/ of Pennsylvania 


NOTE ON DEKKBFS OLD FORTUNATUS 

A study of the time and events mvolved in Thomas Dekker’s 
rewriting of The Pleasant Comedy of Old Fortunatus'^ until the 
publication of the play gives rise to interestmg speculations. 

Dekker received his first advance of forty shillings for work on 
Fortunatus from Henslowe on November 9, 1599,^ Presumably 
Dekker continued work on the play until November 24, for on that 
date he was advanced three pounds ^ The play was finished on or 
before November 30, for on that date Dekker received in full pay- 
ment twenty shillmgs ^ At this point the play must have been 
ready for the public stage, but it could not have been performed 
many times, and possibly not at all, because on the next day, No- 
vember Dekker was commissioned to alter Fortunatus and was 
paid twenty shillmgs ® The altermg could scarcely have been mere 
repair work because Dekker had been paid m full for the play, and 
Henslowe was not a man to pay one pound for retouching poor 
workmanship. This altermg may have been a part of the work on 
the play to make it acceptable for a court performance, and the 
work went on until December 12, when Dekker was paid forty 
shillmgs for the eande of fortewnatus for the corte.^^ ® 

Prom the foregomg we may see that Fortunatus was not played 
many times, if at all, on the public stage before the alterations were 
made for the court performance Performance while the alterations 

'^^The British Bibliografher (London, 1810-14), n, 13 
^ Henslowe recorded several performances of a Fortunatus m the winter 
of 1596, see W. W Greg, Henslowe’s Diary, i, 28 With the authorship of 
the original or with the problem of whether there were one or two parts, 
we are not here concerned 

® W W Greg, Henslowe's Diary, i, 114 

^Ilid, 1, 114 I, 115 

^Ihid,i, 115 *16^,1, 116 
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were under way, December 1 to 12, was unlikely, for Dekker must 
have been working with the script, and enough time had not lapsed 
to warrant the hypothesis of a second copy. Performance on the 
public stage between December 12 and 27, when the play was given 
at court,^ seems even more doubtful, since, after altering, the play 
was nearly 3,000 lines long, and this was too long for performance 
in the London theatres ® For the same reason, it is highly unlikely 
that the play was staged in the theatre after the court performance 
Notoriety attendant upon the performance at court may have led 
to the prmting of Fortunatus, for it was registered for printing on 
February 20,® and the title page of the text bears the date 1600. 

The deduction from all the data would seem to be that Dekker 
was set to work revising or rewritmg the old 1596 Fortunatus with 
the hope that the old romantic play could be revived and find favor 
with London audiences. The hope was not justified by experimental 
stagmg, or it was recognized as hopeless, because of changed tastes,^® 
without an actual staging Henslowe, to regain some of his mvest- 
ment, may have gambled upon the possibility of a performance at 
the court (which in the event of the Queen^s presence paid ten 
pounds), or someone in authority may have recognized the play as 
the type that might please the Queen. No time was lost, for the 
Christmas season was at hand when the Queen was to be entertained, 
and success for the court performance was made certam by having 
Dekker immediately revise the whole play with a performance before 
Queen Elizabeth in mind. The Vice-Virtue subplot, the Prologue 
for the Court, and the Epilogue were the results of the alteration 
These show deliberate appeal to the Queen and virtually msured 
success at the Court, but the play was outmoded for the London 
theatre audience, and so it was relegated to the prmtshop. 

W. L. Halstead 

Umversiiy of Miaim, Mor%d(J^ 


’^See E K Chambers, Mtzabethan Stage, m, 291 
®See Alfred Hart, "Acting Versions of Elizabethan Plays,” RWS , x 
(1934), 1-2 

Edward Arber, A Transcript of the Registers of the Company of 
Stationers of London, m, 156 

B Sharpe, The Real T^ar of the Theaters, p 48, has pointed out 
that the theatre-goers’ taste in plays changed about 1600-1601 and that the 
old-fashioned, romantic play was m disfavor. 
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MILTON AS PROOF READER 

In his book Proof-Reading m the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and 
Eighteenth Centuries, Mr Percy Simpson quotes and amplifies Miss 
Helen Darbishire^s statement concerning the closeness of the manu- 
script and first edition of Paradise Lost to Milton^s wishes 

In an exhaustive examination of Milton’s language, spelling, and punctu 
ation. Miss Darhishire proves that the corrected manuscript was followed 
closely by the printer and that the text was further corrected in proof 
under Milton’s direction 'The printed page of the first edition is nearer 
than the manuscript to what Milton would have written if he could ’ For 
a blind poet to have secured such exactness is an astonishing achievement ^ 

And agam * 

Even when the work [the manusciipt with its corrections] is finished, he 
bestows the same unerring vigilance, the same passion for perfection, upon 
the form in which it is to be given to the world He tasked himself, and 
he must have tasked his copyists and his punter, to ensure these final 
touches of correctness He was as scrupulous, as methodical, and as per- 
sistent as Pope in such points ® 

A study of the evidence suggests that these statements would 
bear qualification The manuscript of Paradise Lost, Book i, was 
gone over very carefully several times, and many changes or cor- 
rections were made. There are over 200 of these, and Miss Darbishiie 
believes that all except two or three were made at Milton’s direction.^ 
Mr. Simpson seems to imply that all these corrections were followed 
closely by the printer and that in some places Milton revised the 
proof still further. There is evidence that Milton did make some 
revisions durmg the proof stage But the truth is that the printer 
did not follow the manuscript very closely in spelling and punc- 
tuation, and that Milton did not go over the proofs with anything 
like the care with which he supervised the corrections of the ^ fair 
copy.’ 

T^at evidence is given by Miss Darbishire that ^the printed 
page of the first edition is nearer than the manuscript to what 

^Simpson, op cvt (London, 1935), p 95 The quotation from Miss 
Darbishire is from her valuable work The Manuscript of Milton^s Paradise 
Lost, Booh I (Oxford, 1931), p xxiii, where the context tends to qualify 
this statement 

® Simpson, op oit , p 96 


® Darbishire, op cit , p xxii 
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Milton would have written if he eonld ’ ^ She establishes what she 
considers to be Miltonic preferences, using three categories words, 
spelling, and pnnctnation Of the hundreds of variations between 
the corrected manuscript and the first edition, she cites 149 specific 
cases. Among these are 7 word variations, of which she believes 
Milton preferred 3 (word changes in proof) as they appear in the 
first edition, and 4 as they appear in the manuscript, 115 spelling 
variations, of which she believes Milton preferred 40 as they appear 
m the first edition, and 75 as they appear m the manuscript, and 
27 variations in punctuation, of which she believes Milton pre- 
ferred 2 as they appear m the first edition, and 25 as they appear 
m the manuscript In summary, then. Miss Darbishire thmks that 
104 of the variations have better authority in the manuscript than 
in the first edition, and that in only 45 cases is the first edition 
nearer than the manuscript to what Milton would have written if 
he could. So much for specific cases. If, in the other variations, 
the printer, as Miss Darbishire suggests, perhaps acted under a 
general sanction from Milton,^^^ such a statement does not argue 
for Milton^s unerrmg vigilance and scrupulous supervision of the 
first edition, but rather for his mdifference in these matters 

As a matter of fact, it was the regular practice of printers in the 
seventeenth century to use their own standards m spellmg and 
punctuation.® Hence, the natural assumption would be that, except 
for a few changes m proof, Milton^s carefully revised manuscript 
was closer to his wishes than the first edition, and this, it seems to 
me, is what the specific cases cited by Miss Derbishire prove. 

Ann Arbor, Mw7i%ga>n DoNALD G StilLMAIT 


NOTES ON AMBEOSE PHILIPS 

The most recent study of the life of Philips, Miss Segar^s bio- 
graphical mtroduction to her edition of The Poems of Ambrose 
PMhps^ while it collects and uncovers much information which 

* Ibid , p XXVI 

® See tTosepli Moxon, Mechamok Mwerctses (1683), ii, 198, cited twice on 
this point hy Mr Simpson op o%t , pp 63 and 112. 

^ Percy Bepnnts XIV, Oxford, 1937 
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before lay scattered and -unknown, contains two minor errors and 
has one important omission 

The omission concerns Philipses activities d-uring the years after 
the Whigs had returned to power and before he went finally to seek 
his f 01 tune in Ireland in the tram of Hugh Boulter, Archbishop of 
Armagh, Philips, as a Whig supporter and one who had a claim to 
patronage from the party in power, has always appeared as one 
disappointed by Addison of his expectations 

The late Paul Whitehead relates that, when Mr Addison was Secretary 
of State, Philips applied to him for some preferment, but was coolly an- 
swered, that it was thought that he was provided for by being made a jus 
tice for Westminster To this oui authoi, with some indignation replied, 

Though poetiy was a trade he could not live by, yet he scorned to owe 
subsistence to another which he ought not to live by ® 

In reality, Addison provided well for Philips When Addison 
became Secretary of State, he left the Commission of Trade and 
Plantations, of which he had been a member for some time Shortly 
thereafter, Philips commenced to appear before the Commission as 
Agent for New York. There can be little doubt that this post, 
entailing few duties, was obtained for Philips by Addison, since, 
according to the records, Philips had no real qualifications for his 
position. He had never been to New York and knew nothing of 
so elementary an affair as the boundaries claimed by the colony. 
Philips held the post for a short time after Addison^s death, but was 
not strongly enough entrenched to hold on when a man who knew 
something about New York appeared. 

The following evidence of Philips^ activities as agent for New 
York IS from the Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plan- 
tations.^ The first mentioned communication from Philips to the 
Board is a Memorial, dated 26 November 1717 In the entries for 
the next day is a reference to Mr. Philipses letter of 4 July 1717. 
On 11 and 12 February 1717/18 the Journal records letters from 
Philips relative to complamts made against Brigadier Hunter, Gov- 

^ B%ografh%cb DramaUoa, I, ii, 670 This entry seems to be tbe source of 
the note m Bohn edition of Addison, London 1854-56, V, 429, as referred 
to by Miss Segar, Poems, p. xl 

^Journal of the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, March 1714/5 
to October 1718 London H M Stationery Office, 1924, also Journal of 
the Commissioners of Trade and Plantations, November 1718 to December 
1722 
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ernor of the Provinces of New Jersey and New York An extract 
of the letter was sent to Mr. Attorney General and a copy to Mr. 
Secretary Addison. On 19 Eebrnary 1717/18 the Board received a 
Memorial from Mr. Philips m favour of an Act passed there in 
1715, for a general naturalization^^ On 26 August 1718, 

the Secretary acquainted their Lordships, that he had disposed of the Com- 
missions under the Great Seal of Great Britain for pardoning of Pirates, 
mentioned in the Minutes of the 21st instant, as follows, vizt — 

The Commissions for New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and Connecticut — ^To Mr Ambrose Philips, Agent 

Other commissions were disposed of to other agents It may be 
remarked that Philips seems to have received more than his fair 
share of what appears to be a profitable perquisite, his friendship 
with Mr Secretary Addison was apparently bearing more fruits. 

Philips, accordmg to the Journal, did not again communicate 
with the Board until 1 October 1718. Then and on 10 February 
1718/19 he had only routine business to write about The next 
entry, under the date of 24 April 1719, was doubtless of far more 
importance to him. Acts passed at New York m July and October, 
1718, were read to the Board. Number 12 among them was An 
Act to enable the Treasurer of this Colony to remit Ambrose 
Philips, Esqr., the sum of 187% ounces of Plate.” It was agreed 
to let the . . Acts aforesaid lye by probationary.” A more im- 

portant matter for the colony was brewing, that it was of less 
importance to Philips seems evident. On 22 July 1719, the Board 
summoned Mr Philips and other agents to appear upon matters 
relative to the French boundaries. On 24 July 1719 

Mr Philips, Mr Gee and Capt Hyde attending, their Lordships asked them 
whether they could give a particular account of what had been esteemed 
the ancient boundaries between the British Settlements and those of the 
French in North America, and whether the French have made any incroach- 
ments or seizures upon us, and in that case, what were our losses Mr 
Philips, Agent for New York, said that having never been in that province, 
nor received any information in relation to the boundaries thereof, he could 
not give their Lordships any satisfaction at present, but that he would 
speak to Col Vetch, who he believed knew more than any other in this 
Kingdom, and bring their Lordships the best account he was able to get. 

Tbe other agents were better mformed about the colonies they rep- 
resented. It took Philips some time to secure the information 
required, for it is not xmtil 4 August that the Journal records A 
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letter from Mr, Philips, Agent for the Provmce of New York, 
mclosing a letter from Col. Vetch, relatmg to the boundaries of 
that province was read One final mention of Philips occurs m 
the Journal after a silence of four months On 5 December 1719, 
a letter from Brigadier Hunter and one from Philips were read. 
The business on hand was the appomtment of a Councillor m New 
York. 

There is no reason given for Philipses ceasmg to serve as agent 
for New York, but one need not look too far for one. Addison had 
died, and a man who knew somethmg about the provmce of New 
York had arrived m London Brigadier Hunter, the Governor of 
New York about whom Philips had been transmittmg complaints 
to the Commission as early as 11 and 12 February 1717/18, at- 
tended the meeting of the Board on 22 December 1719. Prom then 
until his appomtment as Governor of Jamaica m 1727, he con- 
tmned to transact the business of the colony of New York before 
the Board He may have been given the post as agent to com- 
pensate for his removal from the governorship, or there may have 
been other reasons, but there is no reason to doubt that he was a 
better agent than Philips had been. Hunter appeared regularly 
before the Board and certamly may be assumed to have known 
more about the colony of New York than Philips 

The first of the mmor errors m Miss Segar’s mtroduction is in 
the dating of a letter of Addison."^ She quite properly points out 
that the conjectural date assigned to it in the Bohn edition, 10 
March 1710, is incorrect, since the letter states clearly that Mr. 
Dennis^ tragedy is m its first run of actmg Miss Segar^s reference 
to the BNB as authority for the date of Dennis^ Liberty Asserted 
as 1704 has misled her, since Genest ® makes clear that the tragedy 
was acted first at Lincoln^s Inn Fields on 24 February 1703/04. 
Her dating of the letter as of 10 March 1705 is a year wrong, smce 
by that time Dennis^ tragedy had been gone from the stage a year. 
The statement that Philips went to Italy to be tutor to Simon Har- 
court, son of the Lord Chancellor, m 1710/11 is also incorrect® 
Miss Segar apparently bases her date upon a letter of 30 June 1711 
from William Stratford to Edward Harley which asserts that Har- 

^ Poems, p XX 

^ Genest, JS^story^ of the Drama and Stage m England from 1660 18S0 
Bath, 1832, n, 306 

^ Poems, ^ xxxiii. 
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comt was enraged against Philips as the source of stories that 
Harconrt had, while traveling on the Continent, spoken carelessly, 
committing both himself and his father to the interests of a young 
person abroad Sir Simon is rumored to have denied his J acobit- 
ism and to have bought silence of Philips, who had been in charge 
of young Harconrt on his travels after an earlier tutor, a Mr. For- 
rester, had left Harconrt m some place in Italy ^ There is, 
however, nothing in this letter to indicate with certamty that these 
events are all of the past wmter. Actually Harconrt had been 
elected member for Wallmgford m 1710,® and was not absent from 
town long enough between the middle of February, 1710/11 and 
June 1711 for the trip to Italy to have taken place.® The probable 
date of Philipses acting as bear-leader to young Harconrt is the wm- 
ter of 1707-08. Philips, as Miss Segar has established, was taken 
prisoner at the Battle of Almanza in Spam m April 1707.^® By 
October, again according to Miss Segar’s research, he had been 
exchanged, and he received payment of a stipend from St, John^s 
College, Cambridge, m December 1707 In the light of other evi- 
dence, this can hardly be accepted as conclusive proof that Philips 
was m England and received the stipend personally in December 
1707 The various references m Swiffs letters to a love affair of 
Philips m Geneva and the later attempts of Philips to get a post 
at Geneva, as well as the statement of Miss Segar (upon evidence 
which I have not been able to examine) that There is reason to 
suppose that Philips may have passed through Geneva on his way 
to England after the Battle of Almanza,^^ should not be passed 
over lightly We know that Harconrt was m Kome in December 
1707 He IS mentioned in a letter of James Gibbs, the architect 

’^Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Portland, vn, 37 Tins 
letter xs quoted by Miss Segar, pp xxxiii-iv, witb certain omissions, some 
indicated and some not 

® DNB See also Historical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Portland, 
vn, 14. 

® Harcourt’a presence in England is proved by fairly regular mention of 
bim in tbe Journal of the House of Commons, xvi, under date of 29 Novem- 
ber 1710 j 8, 12, 19, 24 and 28 Pebruary 1710/11, 12 and 16 March 1710/11, 
4, 17, and 26 April 1711 Mr Harcourt is never among those listed as 
receiving permission to be absent from the House of Commons for a short 
time Eeference to Swift^s Journal to Stella will also show that Swift was 
in young Harcourt's company several times during the period in question 
Hoems, p. xsdii. TbiJ , icsiv Ihid., xxvii. 
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of the Church of St. Mary-le-Strand, to Sir John Perceval as one 
of nine gentlemen^ two of whom are listed as havmg a ^ governor ^ 
and ^ tuior ^ in attendance It seems probable that this may have 
been a short period during which Harcourt was unaccompanied by 
a tutor, Forrester having left and Philips not yet arrived Since, 
also, there is no other time in this period of Philipses life into which 
this tour with Harcourt can be fitted, we are justified m assuming 
that it took place sometime during the wmter of 1707-08. 

S P. Fogle 

The Umver8%ty of Illinois 


THE BEGINNING OF POPFS FEIENDSHIP 
WITH SPENCE 

Soon after the publication, in June 1726, of the first part of 
Joseph Spencers Essay on Pope's Odyssey, there began an acquaint- 
ance between the poet and his critic which ripened into one of the 
most memorable friendships of Pope^s life That this acquaintance 
commenced well before August 1727 is proved by the existence of 
Spencers manuscript copy of Part 11 of the Essay ^ which appeared 
in that month, containing comments and suggested alterations by 
Pope ^ It was early reported that the poet, pleased with the 
Essay, ^ sought the acquaintance of the author and thus began 
their friendship, a story which was accepted by both Samuel John- 
son and Joseph Warton ® John Underhill was of the opinion that 
the Eeverend Christopher Pitt, one of Spencers closest friends and 
at least a correspondent of Pope, had brought poet and critic 

Sistorical Manuscripts Commission Reports, Egmont, n, 218 
detailed description of this manuscript hy S W Singer, editor of 
Spence’s Anecdotes (1820), appeared m Notes and Queries, First Senes, i 
(1849), 396-7 Sold among Singer’s papers at Sotheby’s on 3 August 1858 
(Lot 191), it passed into the possession of the Duke of Newcastle, and at 
the sale of the Clumber Library at Sotheby’s (16 February 1938, Lot 1308) 
it became the property of James M Osborn, Esq , of Yale University 

®Pope wrote to Broome on 4 June 1726 "There is a book lately pub- 
lished at Oxford, called an Essay on Pope’s Odyssey, which you will have 
reason to be pleased with ” (Elwin-Courthope edition of Pope, vni, 119). 

® Johnson, Lives of the Poets, ed Hill (1905), in, 142 Warton, Worhs 
of Pope (1797), I, XXXV , 
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together, but Undeihill overlooked a letter from Spence to Pitt, 
dated at New College 12 November 1728, in which Spence writes, 

Before this I gave you Mr Pope’s real sentiment on your first book, 

I dare say it was his real sentiment, because, as I told you, I took care 
to ask him the question before I mentioned my being acquainted with you, 
and it was literally what I told you * 

The most authoritative statement on the matter would of course 
be one from Spence himself — and fortunately we possess just that. 
Apparently when Warburton was collecting materials for his edition 
and contemplated biography of Pope, Spence delivered to him 
extracts from the Anecdotes,^ and appended the following note • 

I dont know whether it may be worth while to mention that Pope’s 
friendship for me, (w^ii was continu’d, without any the least interruption, 
for 18 years,) began on my writing a Criticism, against him T’was not 
perhaps so very ill-natur’d as Criticisms had generally usd to be, but 
still twas blunt, & rough enough, in many places — ^This was publish’d, in 
two parts, the First, in 1726, & the Second, in 1727 — After publishing the 
First, Layng of Baliol Col in Oxf^, was desird by Pope to enquire 
of my Bookseller, (Wilmot,) who was the author of it I did not care 
to be known, for I did not know w* twould [manuscript torn] — P in 
his ans' [said he?] was sorry he c^ not know [the au-?] thor, because he 
have been glad [to become?] acquainted with him, [ ] however, that 

he desir’d [ ] thanks to him, tho’ unknown [ ] Before I published 

the Se“[cond’ ], I wrote to P, & desir’d [lea’lve to send the copy to 
to him, [th?]at I might not say anything [ag?]Bt him in it, that might 
be ill-grounded He corrected the Second with so much fairness, that 
he says on the Margin, Sometimes, “this is a very great Fault” & at 
others, “ This is a mistake, as you will find by considering such or such 


^Worlcs of Pope, ed Bowles (1806), vn, 414 (the italics are mine) As 
early as the preceding 2 August Pope knew that Spence and Pitt were 
acquainted, for on that date he added a postscript to a letter which Spence 
wiote to Pitt from Twickenham (Elwin-Courthope, x, 130) But no doubt 
in the letter of 12 November Spence was referring to a conversation which 
had taken place prior to 2 August — ^possibly during that same visit at 
Twickenham 

® “ Mr Warburton,” wrote Spence on 7 April 1744, “ thinks of writing 
Mr Pope’s Life, whenever the world may have so great a loss, and I 
offered to give him any lights I could toward it” {Anecdotes, ed Singer, 
1820, p. vin) . For another and more circumstantial account of Spence’s 
surrender of the field of Pope biography to Warburton, see Warton, Works 
of Pope, IV, 19, n. 
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a circumstance’^ There was but one single fault that he desir’d me to 
diop, in the whole piece, & that was where he had made too free with® 
the Scripture-Language, in Calling Jupiter "The God of Gods” Over 
agst wch he wrote " I s^ be obligd to you if you w^ drop this, & spare y^^ H 
Servt ” — I have yt Mss, maikt with his own hand, by me 

Pope, then, did indeed seek Spencers acquaintance, though when 
the two first met it is still impossible to say Since Spence sent 
the copy of Part II, of the Ussa^ to the poet, and since the latter 
recorded his comments on the manuscript. Pope probably returned 
the edited copy without having the opportunity to discuss it face 
to face with the author Spencers statement that the friendship 
was continued for eighteen yeais (a!nd hence was begun in 17^6, 
eighteen years before the death of Pope) may refer only to the 
correspondence ^ust described rather than to actual association, 
but the meeting had occurred at latest by the summer of 1728,® 
and possibly many months earlier. 

Austin Wright 

Cajnegie InsUtute of Technology 


A DOUBTFUL POEM IN THE COLLINS CANON 

The ascription of Song The Sentiments Borrowed from Shake- 
spear” to William Collms has long been considered doubtful, 
largely because the poem did not appear in print until 1788, twenty- 
nine years after the poet^s death, and because the ascription has 
seemed to lack authority. In attempting to determme the author- 
ship, Professor Alan D. McKillop has found (1) that in 1817 
William Beloe printed the Song ” as the work of Henry Headley, 
but (2) that C-T-0,” who first submitted the poem for publication 

® Spence substituted tbe words " made too free with ” for the original 
" misapply’d ” 

^ British Museum, Egerton MSS 1960, pp 15-16 The manuscript from 
which I quote, incorrectly catalogued as Warburton’s, was first properly 
identified as Spence’s by Professor Arthur E Case in an article entitled 
" Pope, Addison, and the ‘ Atticus’ Lines ” in Modern Plulologyj xxxm 
(1935-6), 187-193 Its piesence among Warburton’s papeis proves that 
Warburton, ignoring Spence’s lequest, failed to return it 

® Ante, note 4 In the Anecdotes Spence dates his earliest collections from 
Pope in 1728 
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{Gentleman's Mag ^ lyiii, 1788, p. 155), attributed the authorship 
to Collins^ Professor McKillop did not notice, however, that 
C-T-0 IS the signature Henry Headley adopted for all his 
contributions to the Gentleman's Magazine ^ It seems probable that 
Beloe recalled only Headley^s interest in the piece and ascribed it 
to him on this basis Under any condition, Headley^s scholarship 
and accuracy are generally unimpeachable, and the attribution of 
the poem to Collms can now rest upon more reliable authority than 
heretofore. 

Eael E Wasseeman 

The XJmvers%ty of IlUnois 


DEPOFS USE OP PEESONAL EXPEEIENCE IN 
COLONEL JACK 

In 1708 Defoe journeyed to Scotland m company with a friend 
(apparently his brother-m-law Eobert Davis). At Coventry, find- 
ing his horse lame, Davis hired another to carry him to Scotland. 
When the hired horse was not returned to England, and the original 
owner refused terms of payment, Defoe was accused of robbery.^ 
The charge was urged hotly in A Hue and Cry after Daniel De Foe, 
and Eis Coventry Beast (1711). ^ According to Dottin, an agree- 
ment was finally reached, but 

Tins calumny, based upon a half-trutE, did De Foe more damage than did 
all tbe violent attacks of tbe higb-fliers, in spite of all bis efforts to deny 
the accusation and explain tbe matter, it was tbis damaging pamphlet 
that was a big factor in making him lose caste with his British public ® 


Poem in the Collins Canon,” MLUfl, xxzvn (1922), 181, “Biblio- 
graphical Note on Collins,” xxxvin (1923), 184-6 
® Headley’s use of these initials was pointed out by his friend and 
biographer, Henry Kett, see Headley’s Beleet BeauUes of Anctent English 
Poetry (London, 1810), i, viii 

^ Cf Wilson, Memoirs of the Life and Times of Darnel De Poe (London, 
1830), m, 180-181, Wright, The Life of Daniel Defoe (London, 1931, p 
152) , Dottin, The Life and Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel 
De Foe (trans Louise Kagan, New York, 1929), pp. 144-146 

® So in Wilson, but the title varies in Wright and in the French and 
American eds of Dottin I have not seen the original pamphlet 
® Dottin, op cit,p 145. 
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In Defoe^s Colonel Jack (1722) one of the longest incidents has 
to do with another horse which was ridden off to Scotland and 
eventually restored to its owner in England.^ Colonel Jack^s asso- 
ciate stole two horses, one for himself and one for Colonel Jack 
After they had ridden, safely to Edmbnrgh, the associate disappeared, 
leaving Colonel Jack in possession of the horse from Puckeridge : 

I had for the most part of this time my horse upon my hands to keep, 
and as horses yield but a soiry price in Scotland, I found no opportunity to 
make much of him, and, on the other hand, I had a secret resolution, if 
I had gone back to England, to have restored him to the ovmer, at Pucke- 
ridge, by Ware And so I should have wronged him of nothing but the 
use of him for so long a time, but I found an occasion to answer all my 
designs about the horse to advantage 

There came a man to the stabler — so they call the people at Edinburgh 
that take in horses to keep — ^and wanted to know if he could hear of any 
leturned horses for England My landlord, so we called him, came bluntly 
to me one day, and asked me if my horse was my own It was an odd 
question, as my circumstances stood, and puzzled me at first, and I asked 
why, and what was the matter “Because,” says he, “if it be a hired 
horse in England, as is often the case with Englishmen who come to Scot- 
land, I could help you to send it back, and get you something for riding ” 
So he expressed himself 

I was very glad of this occasion, and, in short, took security there of the 
person for delivering the horse safe and sound, and had 16 s sterling for 
the riding him Upon this agreement, I gave order to leave the horse at 
the Falcon, at Puckeridge, and where I heard, many years after, that he 
was honestly left, and that the owner had him again, but had nothing for 
the loan of him ® 

It seems clear that the Coventry heast/^ which caused so much 
embarrassment when Defoe^s companion rode it to Scotland, is the 
direct prototype of the horse which Colonel Jack’s companion stole 
from Puckeridge, by Ware ” 

John Eobert Moore 

Indiana Umvers%ty 


A JTOTE ON KETTNER8 BOOK OF TEE TABLE 

In lus discussion of the work of E S. Dallas, author of Poetics 
and The Gay Science, and literary critic for The Times during the 
eighteen fifties and sixties, Hugh Walker remarks that " it is not 
altogether easy to understand ” how Dallas happened also to write 
Kettner’s Booh of the Table, one of the most learned and humour- 

* z, 102-118 ( Aitken ed ) . “ Hid , i, 118 
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oils of English books on cookery.^ In fact, there has been no pub- 
lished proof that Dallas was the author. The following hitherto 
unpublished letter, addressed to F. J. Fnrnivall, gives Dallas^ own 
word for the extent of his responsibility and, incidentally, suggests 
that the book may be as interesting to linguists as it unquestion- 
ably IS to gourmands and wanderers of the liteiaiy bypaths of the 
century 

Tottenham Court Eoad, 

^ ^ 20 Jany [1878] 

Dear Sir, 


May I ask your acceptance of the volume which accompanies this — 
Kettne7*s Book of the Talle I am anxious to call your attention to cer- 
tain works of the Chaucer period which are exceedingly valuable to the 
student of the English language, which are at present not at all well 
edited, and which I think would be received with some welcome by the 
public if re issued by the Early English Text Society You will see what 
I refer to if you will be good enough to turn to the articles Galantine and 
Gallimawfry in the book now sent 

Contemporary with the Forme of Cury published by Pegge and the other 
English cookery books published by Warner, there was a French cookery 
book, Le Menagier de Pans, which has been brought to light quite recently 
under the editorship of Pichon, under whose name it is catalogued in the 
Biitish Museum^ It is curious to see how the French and English works 
illuminate each other 

If you should care to undertake the woik I think I can give you some 
hints which may be useful, and if you will look up the folloiving words in 
this new book — Cinnamon, Dariole and Robert — ^you will see some further 
examples of the light which these old works throw on some very puzzling 
words 

The book herewith forwarded — ^perhaps I ought to explain — ^has been 
written by me Kettner’s name is upon it because he has undertaken the 
responsibility of the practical receipts — ^a point of some importance as 
affecting the sale of the work 

Yours faithfully, 

E S Dallas® 


Yale Vn%vers%ty 


FeAISTOIS X. EOELLIl!!rGER 


^ Critical and Miscellaneous Prose, Camlindge History of English 
Literature (Cambridge, 1916), Xiv, 140 
® The Forme of Oury, ed Samuel Pegge, London, 1780, Antiquitates Ouli~ 
mriae, ed Richard Warner, London, 1791, Le Menagier de Pam, ed J F 
Piehon, Pans, 1846 

®This letter, folded into a copy of Kettner^s Book of the Talle (London, 
1877) was found by Mary Morris of Cambridge, England, who very kindly 
sent me a transcription of it There is no evidence that Furnivall acted 
on Dallas’ suggestions 
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A MS. COPY OF WRITINGS BY VOLTAIRE 

In the interest of completeness there is a slight supplement to be 
made to Professor Waders critical edition of Voltaire^s EpUre d 
TJrame ^ and to his recent book on French philosophic ” manu- 
scripts of the first half of the XVIIIth century ^ Smce 1866 there 
has reposed in the Harvard College Library a 120-page manuscript^ 
entirely in the same XVIIIth-century hand, catalogued under the 
unrecognizable title of Les Cvaquante ® and contammg the follow- 
mg texts 1) Sermon de$ cinquanie, by Voltaire; 2) the first 26 
Imes of La Moisade (here spelled Moisiade), the poem that Voltaire 
and Jean-Baptiste Rousseau were contmually attributing to each 
other, 3) Epitre d TJrame, 4) Examen de la religion, 6) La Reli- 
gion naturelle, by Voltaire. 

The manuscript Sermon follows fairly closely the text of Moland 
(xxiv, 438 ff.) the latter shows merely the results of stylistic 
polishing While there is one long paragraph in the Moland text 
(p. 451) that IS not in the manuscript, the variants are usually like 
^^6gorger comme des b^tes^^ (p 441) for ^^6gorger comme des 
dmdons The 26 lines of La Moisade show no important variants 
from the printed text of 1820, the only one I have been able to 
consult ^ The variants of this manuscript version of the TJrame 
make it impossible to relate it to any of the texts studied by Pro- 
fessor Wade this text follows 38^ A®, AN and more 

often than it does any of the others, and yet m the first 30 Imes 
it shows more than a dozen real variants from all four, m two 
places there are lines transposed as m no other text. The Examen 
de la religion consists of the first five chapters only of the eleven- 
chapter group,® as if the copyist had thought the treatise not worth 
further effort. La Religion naturelle shows some differences from 
the Moland text (ix, 441 ff). The body of the poem follows 
Moland with only an occasional variant such as (Pt. iv, 104-5) . 

^ Pilf JD4 , XLvn, 4 (Dec 1932) 

^The Clandestine Organissation and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in 
France from 1700 to 1750, Princeton University Press, 1938 It is at Mr 
Wade’s generous suggestion that I offer this supplement, in no wise in- 
tended as a reflection on his very scholarly studies 
Fr. 17* 

* J -B Rousseau, Oeuvres, Pans, Lef^vre, 1820, 5 vols ; n, 405 407 

® Cf Wade, The Clandestine Organization , , p. 141. 

4 
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La paix enfin, la paix, que Ton trouble et qu’on aime, 
Est d^un prix aussi grand que la verity m^me (Moland) 

La paix enfin, la paix que Von trouve et qu’on aime, 

Est encoie pr4f Arable k la v6rite mtoe (Ms Er 17*) 


But the Exorde, gratuitously addressed m the manusciipt to Mme 
du Chl-telet (who was dead when the poem was written), is made 
up of the 7 lines given as a variant of line 35 (Moland, ix, 461) 
plus the last 7 lines of the Exorde according to Moland Then 
there is a Dedicace which begms * 

Tout ce vaste lambris d^azur et de lumiere, 

Tir4 du sein du vmde, et forg4 sans matiere, 

Arrondi sans compas, soutenu sans pivot, 

A peine a-t il cout4 la d4pense d’un mot 


It continues with the first line of the Moland version through the 
eighth Ime from the end This is obviously such a ^^mauvais 
manuscnt” as Beuchot mentions m one of his printed copies of 
the poem.® 

While this Harvard manuscript was undoubtedly copied after 
1760 — La Behgion natm elle was written in 1762 — and therefore 
did not circulate in the first half of the century, nevertheless xt in- 
cludes earlier texts, as do Eouen 1674 and Eouen M. 74,*^ and may 
as properly as they be listed among the clandestine treatises of the 
period And there may well be in other American libraries and 
collections other manuscripts of this sort, disguised by the hap- 
hazard cataloguing of an incurious age, which would perhaps not 
add much to our general knowledge of the diffusion of philosophic 
ideas in XVIIIth-century France but which might further confirm 
Lanson^s suggestion of 1912 and perhaps even clear up some ques- 
tions of authorship and date, 

Wm. C. Holbkooe 

Northwestern Vmversity 


FEAGMENTS FEOM THE FAITS DE8 R0MAIN8 

In addition to the Qmtre Livres des Reis fragment already 
described m MLN. (LII [1937], 260-62), lot 468 of the Sotheby 
& Co. sale of July 24, 1935, mcluded five woe-begone bits of 
vellum torn from two leaves of a central French manuscript of 

« Bengesco, BMtograpUe . . , l, 167. Of. Wade, op c%t , pp 307, 308 
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the fourteenth century I was unable to identify my text until 
the recent appearance of the Plutre-Sneyders de Vogel edition of 
the Faits des Bomains (yoL Pans-Groningen, 1937). The 
correspondences are as follows. — The first piece corresponds on one 
side to page 684 (lines 30-32) of the edition, and on the other side 
to 687, 6-8 the second and third, also from the same leaf of the 
complete manuscript, preserYe parts of 684, 34 — 685, 5, 685, 24- 
30, 686, 14-21, 687, 10-14 Two larger fragments form contignons 
parts of another leaf and correspond to 702, 1-7, 702, 26 — 703, 1, 
703, 18-27, 704, 14-21. Much of the text in these seYeral frag- 
ments IS effaced beyond legibility. 

Further comparison with the edition mdicates that each of the 
two columns of the original manuscript page contained some 42 
lines and measured 7 5 centimetres by about 24, The relics which 
are left correspond Yery closely to the text of the edition, and deserve 
mention only as proof of the existence of one more neglected copy 
of the Faits des Romams. 

Edwaei) B Ham 

Yale UmDersity 


REVIEWS 


Deutsche Oegenreformation und deutsches BarocK Die deuische 
Literatur im Zeitraum des 17. Jahrhunderts. Von Paul 
Hamkambe (Epochen der deutschen Literatur, Band ii, 2. 
Tell, Metzlersche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Stuttgart, 1935.) 

Es ist nicht mehr notig, das nun schon uber zrwei Jahre vorlie- 
gende und viel besprochene Werk Hankamers im eigentlichen Sinne 
des Wortes anzuzeigen. Seme Vorzuge sind gebuhrend gewiirdigt 
worden Es ist reich an anregenden Hinweisen und Betrachtungen, 
Yon emem grundlichen Kenner der Epoche geschrieben. Man 
fuhlt sich deshalb bei der Lekture oft genug zu Dank verpflichtet. 
TJnd doch ist dieses Buch eine Bnttauschung. Was notig war — erne 
die Forschungsarbeit der letzten Jahrzehnte klarende Darstellung 
der Literaturgeschichte des 17. Jahrhunderts, das ist von Hankamer 
nicht geleistet worden. 

Das Wesen semes Buches ist durch die Anordnung des Stoffes 
bestimmt. Es besteht aus zwei Hauptteilen: I. Ursprunge und 
Bedingungen , II, Formen. Der erste Teil hat funf Kapitel Eaum 
und Zeit; Soziale Bedingungen; Bildung; Das Religiose und Sitt- 
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liche; Das Dichtenselie. Der zweite Teil its clreifach gegliedext 
Die Lynk; Das Drama; Epische Eormen und literansche Prosa — 
Um mit der Anlage des zweiten Teils anzufangen, so ist fur die 
Darstellung der Literatur eines ganzen Jahrhunderts schon die 
Systematisierung nach literanschen Gattungen nicht unbedenMicli 
Bis in die Sdiilderung der Emzelpersonlichkeiten hmeiii muss 
Zusammengehoriges ausemandergerissen werden Wiederholungen 
sind unvermeidlich, besonders in den allgemeineien Ausfuhrungen, 
vor allem aber das Bild des gesehichtlichen Ablaufs muss an 
Klarheit verlieren Es soil damit gewiss nichts gesagt sein gegen 
die Notwendigkeit gattungsgeschichtlicber Betrachtungsweise, m 
Monographieen uber das Drama usw. Aber das Ziehen der drei 
Parallellinien musste sich auf Zeitraume besehranken, deren innere 
Einheitlichkeit uns zweifelsfreji deutlich ist. Naumanns Darstellung 
der Gegenwartsliteratur (in der gleichen Sammlung) durfte die 
Grenze dieser Moglichkeit schon erreicht haben. 

Noeh bedenHicher aber ist in Hankamers Buch die Anordnung 
des Stoffes m den zwei Hauptteilen. Es mag sich empfehlen, Yor 
die Darstellung der Bmzelerschemungen eines Jahrhunderts emeu 
allgemein einleitenden Teil zu setzen, Aber kann man mehr bringen 
als ein grundsatzliches Kapitel und Yielleicht eins der histonschen 
Verbindung nach ruckwarts^ Wenn man die oben gegebenen funf 
Kapitelubersehriften in Hankamers erstem Teil betrachtet wie 
kann mafii ausfuhrlich — es handelt sich um fast em Drittel des 
Buches ^ — ^von diesen Themen sprechen, ohne standig der Darstel- 
lung des Einzelnen Yorzugreifen^ Das bringt mit Notwendigkeit 
Wiederholungen und ermudende Hin- und Kuckverweisungen mit 
sich (Satze wie In mderem Zusammenhang wvrd uier d%ese 
und ahnhche Erscheinungen noch zu reden sein^^). Da wo andrer- 
seits nicht genug auf die konkreten Tatsachen vorgegriffen wird, 
bekommt die zu lange Emleitung einen fatalen Gharakter blasser 
Andeutungen, wie z. B, im letzten Teil des Abschnitts Bildung 
Yon p 92 am 

Die Betrachtung der Kapitelubersehriften des ersten Teils fuhrt 
noeh tiefer hinein zu wesentlichen Eehlern des Buches Wie kann 
man die Sozialen Bedingungen gesondert you Eaum und Zeit 
behandeln, wie trennen sich Begriffe wie Bildung — das Sittliche — 
das Dichterische ^ Weder der Eeihenfolge der Kapitel noch der 
Verteilung des Stoffes m ihnen liegt klar heraustretende Notwen- 
digkeit zugrunde.^ Hier zeigt sich eine UnHarheit im Grund- 
satzlichen, die dem Buch starker noch als der Anlagefehler schadet 
Der Wissenschaftsmode unserer Zeit entsprechend will Hankamer 

^Haukamer selbst muss uocli bei der Ausarbeitung hierin geschwankt 
baben Im vierteu Kapitel “ Das Keligxose und Sittliche ” ist auf p 110 
ein Satz stehen geblieben " le}>enformend i>st nur das MoraUsche, ime 
'mr hm der jyarsteUung der Btldungsideen noch einmal werden festmustellen 
"haben " Das Kapitel " Bildung ” ist dann spater das dritte geworden 
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stets mehr als das Paktisehe geben, sem Ehrgeiz ist, die Brschei- 
nungen zu denten Das Eecht zu denten bat ein Peiiergeist wie 
Grimdolf, dessen seherische Kraft unbekaunte Tiefen der Dichtung 
durcbleuchtet Der Denker hat das Eecht, dem sich em klares 
Weltbild geformt hat er vermag — ^richtig oder falsch — die PiiUe 
der Erscheinungen mit festem Maasse zu messen Was aber nutzen 
der allgememen Erkenntnis die Deutungen des gebildeten Gelehrten, 
der 3 ede Philosophie lesend kennen gelernt hat, aber von keiner 
durchdrungen ist Da wird aus der wissenschaftlichen Arbeit em 
bald mehr, bald weniger geistreiches Spiel mit Worten und Be- 
griffen, Bei Hankamer konnte em kunftiger Doktorand die 
Bruchstucke wohl aller heute gangigen -ismen buntgemiseht zur 
Erklarung des 17. Jahrhunderts verwendet jdnden. Ich greife zwei 
Satze heraus, von denen ^eder entscheidungslos mit mehreren ver- 
sehiedenen Deutungen spielt. 

Dass es ubei alle Bildung Geist gibt als erne produktive Anteilnalinie an 
geistesgeschichtliclien Vorgangen, (Jeist, der auch die Abseitigen zum Ver- 
knndei seines neuen Gesetzes macben kann, und dass die dichterischen 
Ursprunge nicht allein aus der sozialen Form, sondern aus emer nicht 
welter fasslichen irrational dunklen Lebensmitte kommen, dafur ist 
Grimmelshausen ein Beweis Die zeitgenossische Wirkung freilick wird 
auch bei ibm durch die sozialen Tatsachen bedingt (p 57) 

Standiscbe Gliedfoim noeb einer cliristlichen Gememschaft, hatte das 
Burgertum seit den Anfangen der Eenaissance eine religiose Haltung und 
Gesmnung ausgepragt, die als neue Frommigkeit innerlicher Art dem 
personlichen Heilsbedurfnis Gennge tun sollte Die Reformation, wie 
der 3 unge Luther sie vertrat und wie etwa Durer sie ver stand, war von 
dieser burgerlich deutschen Eeligiositat weitgehend vorbereitet, ohne dass 
damit die Kirchenspaltung eine geschichtliche Notwendigkeit genannt 
werden oder Luthers personliche Schicksalbedeutung irgendwie in Frage 
gestellt sem soil (p 103) 

Bs wurde zu weit fuhren, sich mit den Schiefheiten in Bmzelur- 
teilen auseinanderzusetzen, die bei so verschwommener Betrach- 
tungsweise unvermeidlich smd In buntem Durchemander werden 
Begriffe zur Erklarung verwendet wie naturgesetzlich,^^ ^^eme 
suchtige Zeit,^^ “ das geheime Gesetz der geistigen Wahlverwandt- 
schaft,^^ eine west- und suddeutsche Entscheidung/^ vor die Opitz 

personlieh schicksallos aus emer schicksallosen Landschaft kom- 
mend tritt, oder der Eythmus der Zeit gliedert die Vielfalt der 
literanschen Stile” Auch ^^rassische Bigenart” muss natnrlich 
bei Gelegenheit helfen, oder eine “nationale Idee,” Genius Deutsch- 
lands,” Krafte und Machte des deutschen Geistes und der deut- 
schen Seele” 

Hankamers Schwache fur vieldeutig nichtssagenden Tiefsmn 
fuhrt auf der anderen Seite dazu, dass er auf die Tatsachen des 
realen Lebens geringeren Wert legt. Der grosse Schicksalskrieg 
des 17. Jahrhunderts ist zu emer Art Hmtergrundskulisse geworden, 
freilich oft erwahnt, aber ohne dass versucht wird, bei einzelnen 
Personen oder Landschaften die Emwirkung der jeweiligen Zeit- 
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Terhaltnisse klar herauszustellen. Bekanntlich war aber dieser 
Kneg m Terschiedenen Teilen Dentschlands nnd zu verscbiedenen 
Zeiten sebr ungleich m semen Wirknngen, sodass ein genanes ge- 
schichtliches Bild fnr ^ede Emzelerschemnng nnentbehrlicb ist.^ 

In ahnlieher Weise widerstrebt Hankamers ms Allgememe schwei- 
fender Geist einer genanen Betracbtnng der materiellen Verbalt- 
nisse des Alltags. So wird die Wandlnng des bnrgerlicben Aka- 
demikers vom Hnmanisten zum Hofmann als ein geistig bedmgter 
Entwicklnngsvorgang gesehildert . der burgerliche Barockdicbter 
sei emseitig nnd grotesk, scbanspieleriscli extrem m der hofiscben 
Gebarde, well die bofiscbe Welt ibm wesentlich fremd geblieben sei. 
Darans erkart Hankamer z. B , dass der Protestant Opitz Streit- 
schriften im Dienste der Gegenreformation schreiben konnte. Man 
bleibt %m Qrunde der gesellscJiaftslose Individual'ist, d%e gewissen- 
haft einsame Personhchheit, der Tce%n Recht und heme Ubhchheit 
der grossen Welf Oenuge tut"* (p. 50). Zwar wird emgangs 
erwahnt, dass der spatbnmanistiselie iiademiker dnrch die sozial- 
politiscbe Entwicklung langsam ans der Veremsamnng herausge- 
fnhrt^^ wnrde, aber wieder bleibt dies nur em Spielen mit einer 
Dentungsmoglichkeit. Die robnsten Tatsachen des Verfalls der 
Geldwahrimg, der vermmderten Existenzmoglichkeiten m den 
Stadten, die den Intellektuellen in den Dienst der Landesfursten 
trieben, sind in ihrer Bedeutung nicht gesehen. Indem Hankamer 
im hofiscben Dichter nnr den geistigen Nachfolger des Hnmanisten 
siebt, Yerliert er ans dem Ange, welcbe Bettelexistenz der Djcbter in 
der neu sich bildenden Hofgesellschaf t oft, wenn ancb nicbt immer 
batte. Diese materiellen Existenzbedingnngen mnssen zweifellos in 
der Dentnng der einzelnen Dichterpersonlichkeiten des Barocks nnd 
ihrer Werkei erne nicbt germge'Kolle spielen. — UberalHwo Hankamer 
sich der soziologiscben Kategorieen bedient, Yon Klassen spricbt, 
wird diese Vernachlassignng der gescbicbtlicben nnd okonomiscben 
Paktoren eYident Ein Beispiel mehr moge genngen. Der sevt 
dem H. Jahrhundert tragende Stand, das Burgertum, {fand in der 
Barochzeit) fur sich in der zeitmachtigen Form heinen gemassen 
und moglichen Lebenssiil.” Nicbts vom Bankrott des Bnrgertnms 
im 16. Jabrbnndert, von der darans folgenden Unterdrnclmng der 
Stadte dnrch die Territorialfnrsten, den Yerwnstnngen des Krieges, 
der Nenordnnng dnrch den Westfaliscben Erieden — ^was war denn 
in Wirklichkeit das Bnrgertnm nm die Mitte des 17. Jahrhnnderts, 
dass es sich hatte nmsehenkonnennacheinemliteirarischen “ Lebens- 
stil^M 

Die bier angegriffene Unsicherheit in der Dentnng der Zeiter- 
Bcheinnngen, die schillernde Unbestimmtheit der Maasstabe nnd 

113 wahrend d%e nnteren Schichten eme ersimnhohe 

mensohhoJie Uohh&tt hewahrten, die der immer 'oerantwortlich gemachte 
Krieg nooh mrstarhen mooMe ’^ — em soldier Satz verrat etwas wie einen 
mstbiktiveB WiderwiUen, die Macixt der Zeitverlialtnisse anzuerkennen 
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Erklaningsversuclie muss natnrgemass auch den Wert des solideren 
Tells des Buches beeintrachtigen Der Leser kann auch dann, wenn 
es sick nm die literarischen Werke selber handelt, die Hankamer so 
gut kennt, nicht rechtes Zutrauen zu semen Einsehatznngen fassen, 
so wenn er Opitz^ Personlicbkeit und Leistnng herabsetzt Oder 
Zesens Bedentung hoher wertet^ als es gewohnlicb geschieht. Eigen- 
artige Pbanomene der Barockliteratnr, wie das Nebenemander oder 
Ineinander von Prommigkeit nnd Sumlichkeit, werden in Han- 
kamers Darstellnng nicbt verstandlicher. Er nennt an einer Stelle 
die Erotik dieser Zeit manisch, an emer anderen spncbt er von emer 
tiefen Beziehnng zwischen erotisckem Spiel nnd Heroismns, em 
ander Mai wieder vom Dnalismns von sittlich gebundener Weltangst 
nnd starkem Gebnndensein an die natnrhafte Sphare, dieser bleibe 
nnversohnt, nnd so werde neben emer ideahskschen 8%Ul%c}ike%ts- 
lehrs als Fiktwn oder gar water %hrem Schutz evae sexuelle Orgie 
hteraturmoghch, in der dieser abgespaltene NaturlereicJi in grellen 
Phantasieen sein Daseinsrecht geltend macht^^ (p. 106). Man 
konnte bier von emer Orgie von Worten nnd Bildern sprechen, aber 
was geben sie eigentlich znr Erklarnng der Erscheinnng^ 

Die Einwande^ die gegen Hankamers Bncb erhoben werden runs- 
sen, treffen bekanntlicb emen nicbt geringen Teil der modernen 
Barockforscbnng, (imd dies mag als Entscbnldignng dienen, wenn 
bier mit dem Bncb eines verdienstvollen Gelehrten obne Scbonung 
nmgegangen wird). In ihren Anfangen zn weit scbiessend in 
geistreicben Wesens^^formnliernngen, ist sie in grosseren Werken, 
Dissertationen nnd Artikeln fortgesetzt worden, m denen es mancb- 
mal scheint, als wollte emer den anderen in eigenwilligen, ^^ba- 
rocken Dentnngen nbertreffen. Es scbemt, als sei der Scbaden 
nicbt wieder gnt zn macben, dass diese Epocbe von der Wissen- 
scbaft erst entdeckt wnrde, als sie den Positivismns fnr nberwnnden 
erklarte nnd sicb zn philosopbiscber Betracbtnng gereift fnblte. 
Aber wie kann man mit Fntzen philosophieren, wenn m der 
Eenntnis der Tatbestande nocb so viel anfznbanen ist? Hat man 
nicbt nacbgerade den Emdrnck, dass Begriffe wie ^^Zeitalter der 
bofiscben Knnst immer nocb den Eortscbritt m der tatsacblicben 
Erkenntms jener Epocbe verbmdern? Indem alles was einem 
solcben BegrifiE sicb nicbt fngt, in den Hmtergrnnd gedrangt wnrde, 
nm die vermeintlicben Wesensznge klarer beransznstellen, ist das 
Bild der Literatnr des 17. Jabrbnnderts scbief nnd verzerrt ge- 
worden. Sollte vielleicbt von der wenn ancb gescbwacbt fortle- 
benden bnrgerlicben Literatnr des 16 Jabrbnnderts die Lmie viel 
direkter znm Wiederanfleben am Ende des 17. Jabrbnnderts fnbren, 
sodass Erscbemnngen wie der Konigsberger nnd der Nnrnberger 
Ereis, ancb Grimmelshansen mebr nocb als nblicb anders zn messen 
waren, als nacb ibrem Yerbaltnis znr bofiscben Zeitmode? 

Jedenfalls, wenn man sicb dnrcb Hankamers Bncb bmdurcb- 
gearbeitet bat, fnblt man nnr nocb dnngender das Bedurfnis, dass 
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die Literaturgescliichte dieser Zeit nun nach zwanzigjahnger neuex 
Porschung einmal in guter alter Soliditat geschneben werden 
mochte ohne Zusammenfassung als verwandt gedeuteter Erschei- 
nungen uber den ganzen Zeitraum weg, einfach als ein nuchterner 
chronologischer Bericht uber das was da war, was man weiss und 
was man nicht weiss, wie es z B. Vietor vorbildlich fur Gryphius 
m semen Problemen der Barockliteratur angef angen hat 

Brooklyn College Wm. E. Gaede 


Humamsm and Naturalism* A Oomparahve Study of Ernest 
Seilhere, Irving Baihitt and Foul Elmer More. By Polks 
Leandee (Goteborgs Hogskolas Arsskrift xliii) Goteborg* 
Wettergren & Kerber, 1937. Pp. vi + 227. 

American humanism has found in the Swedish author of 
this volume not only a penetrating expositor but also, in the main, 
an earnest champion The historical syntheses of Paul Elmer 
More and Irving Babbitt seem to Mr Leander entirely correct and 
also of great significance , and to the justification — and supplemen- 
tation — of the philosophy underlying these syntheses the greater 
part of his book is devoted It includes, incidentally, an effective 
criticism of the confusions of ideas of some of the contributors 
to the Critique of Humanism. With Babbitt and More the author 
has bracketed the Baron Seilli^re, partly because he anticipated 
them in finding in something variously called romanticism,^^ 

Eousseauism and naturism,^^ the mal du sidcle, partly because 
his description of the germ of this disorder has something in 
common with theirs, but chiefly for contrast-effect, for, funda- 
mentally, Seilli^re^s psychopathological diagnosis of the aberrations 
of modern thought and modern hterature and his conception of the 
remedy are quite unlike those of the humanists, and his philosophy 
IS from their point of view only a somewhat less erroneous variety 
of naturism.-^^ Since SeiUiere^s history of natunstic mysticism 
in sixty volumes is certainly less known to English readers than 
the works of More and Babbitt, Mr Leander^s chapters on it have, 
as a condensation, a certain value independent of their relation to 
the rest of the volume; and the same may be said of the chapter 
on the philosophy of Ludwig Elages, though this has apparently 
been done at second hand, from Seilliere^s study of that romantisme 
integral in his De la deesse Nature d la diesse Vie. Throughout, 
the author makes effective use of the comparative method, seeking 
to brmg what is distinctive in the ideas of the humanists mto clearer 
relief by correlatmg them, by way of both similarity and contrast, 
with the opmions of other moralists and critics of contemporary 
tendencies, e. g. John Dewey. 
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A review of the book in a journal devoted to literary history 
should doubtless deal chiefly VTith the question of the validity 
of those interpretations of individual writers of the past, and the 
resultant historical syntheses,” which the author accepts. But 
it IS on this exegetical, critical and historical side of the work of 
Babbitt and More that Mr Leander has least to say; he declares 
roundly that, to justify his concurring judgment” on these 
questions, little knowledge of the history of literature is re- 
quired — only a certain sense of what is the central inspiration of 
the literary products of the last two centuries which everybody 
has read or should have read, and of the essentials of that modern 
spirit which meets us in every newspaper, novel, cinema and play ” 
To one who, like the present reviewer, j&nds the modern spirit ” — 
supposing the term admissible at all — an extremely confused and 
complex thing, greatly in need of careful analytical discrimination 
of its component strains, of their historic origins, and of their 
effects in literature and in collective movements of thought and 
feeling, this short and easy way of arriving at a historical syn- 
thesis ” IS necessarily unconvincing. But it is not in such matters 
that the author seems chiefly interested He is most concerned 
to clarify and support the argument for that view of man^s consti- 
tution and his chief end which he apparently holds to have been 
best, if not quite definitively, expressed in our time by the American 
writers with whom he deals Though he does somewhat less than 
justice to the diversity of the ideas at work in the thought of More 
and Babbitt, he is not wrong in recogmzing as its most distinctive 
element an insistence upon the pnmacy ” of negative will — ^the 
power simply not to attend to any concrete objects of interest, any 
desires, any motives, however potent, however natural to man, and 
however rational, a will finding its good purely in its own exercise 
%n vacuo. From the negativity of this conception and its psycho- 
logically violent divorce of volition from motive, both at times, 
especially in their later writings, sought to escape; both also at 
times erected this supernatural ” power of complete detachment 
from the flux ” into the supreme good In so far as they did 
so, the result was an essentially otherworldly and anti-intellectual- 
istic ethics and (in Morels case; metaphysics, with which Mr 
Leander is apparently in accord In its less one-sided expressions, 
their emphasis upon the inner check,” upon the r61e of restraint 
and discipline of will in the life or reason, was a salutary corrective 
of contrary tendencies, and therefore a true service to their age 
But it was often the correction of an exaggeration by an exag- 
geration, To this, no doubt, some of its influence was due, pour 
fairs ecole, il faut exagerer What are called (the terms are far 
from precise) feeling” and intellect” and ^^will” are insepar- 
ably interwoven in man^s normal life, and the remedy for a hyper- 
trophy of one of them does not he in its suppression in the interest 
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of an apotheosis of another But this is not the place for a 
serious discussion of such philosophical and psychological issues. 
It remains to add that any who aie interested in the humanistic 
movement, its historic affinities, and the ulterior questions which 
it suggests, will find much that is worthy of note in Mr. Leander^s 
learned and gedanhenreich volume. 

Akthur 0. Lovejoy 

The Johns Hopkins University 


El CnUcofij por Baltasar Graoian, edicion crltica y comentada 
por M. Eomera-Navarro Tomo Primero. Philadelphia Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, published in co-operation with 
the MLA , 1938 Pp viii + 404. 

Professor Eomera-Navarro has chosen for long and loving study 
one of the most difficult and meaty texts in all Spanish literature. 
It IS also the book which comes closest to origmal thought of any- 
thing written m Spam in the seventeenth century. No critical 
edition of it has ever been made before El Onhcon was not once 
reprinted in the nineteenth century, the two twentieth century 
editions are meie rough texts. To Eomera-Navarro, then, belongs 
the high honor of being the first to do justice to an admitted mas- 
terpiece, hitherto avoided by annotators for its sheer abstruse- 
ness. This volume contams only the Pnmera Parte, Yolumes ii 
and III, each with its respective Partem are to be issued m successive 
years. The last will provide mdexes for the whole. The entire 
manuscript is complete and ready now. 

In the volume before us the editor presents an introduction, a 
critical text, and explanatory notes. The Introduccion is divided 
mto a general section and a particular.^ The former includes a 
concise Yida^ a Doctrma y criUca^ and two pages on Gracian^s 
style, which is considered to have increased steadily in clarity and 
naturalness from El Heroe (1637) to El GriUcon (1651). At 
least, it never became limpid. As to the doctr%na^ Eomera-Navarro, 
m a succulent prose not unworthy of the master stylist who is his 
theme, defends Gracian from the charge of antimoral teaching. 

Sagacidad y cautela lanicas son las de Graci^n. Maquiavelismo, 
no. . . , Earos ser4n los preceptos que no correspondan a la per- 
feccion moral Oontrarios a la moral, ninguno tiene.^^ Gracian 
presented el conse 30 mspirado en la expenencia del mundo,^^ and 
it is this which has led hasty readers to see only mundaneness m 
him, but he follows it up always with el comentario [mspirado] 

Introduocidn is in large part an exact reproduction of various 
articles by Eomera-Navarro whidi have already appeared, mostly in the 
Bispmio Review, 
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en la impecable moral/^ ^ G-racian continues the tradition of An- 
tonio de Guevara and Quevedo, orthodox but worldly-wise. Eor- 
tune, ruler of men's fate, is none other than Providence Yet it 
may seem that, the more orthodox Eomera-Favarro proves Gracian 
to be, the less well founded is any claim that he stood intellectually 
above the level of his century and nation Gracian attempted to 
reconcile the pagan philosophy of his favorite books with the doc- 
trine of his Church, it is not surprising that the result has caused 
schism among his interpreters 

The second prefatory section contains six subdivisions The 
first traces the evolution of critical opmion concerning El Cr%t%c6n, 
despised by some as a mass of pompous commonplaces, esteemed by 
Schopenhauer and Menendez y Pelayo. The second, Influjos 
Meranos^ reduces to exact knowledge the loose guesses which have 
been current regarding the sources of El Onticon, The Bible, 
Cicero, Seneca, Horace, Ovid, Martial, Persius, Plautus, Sallust, 
Suetonius, Tacitus, Caesar, Pliny, Malvezzi, Guarini, Botero, Boc- 
calmi, are the chief, outside of Spam. The reader may wonder 
whether, with so many and so weighty tutors, Gracian contributed of 
his own anything more than brilliant variations on classic themes 

The last four divisions deal with text and bibliography. The 
. text, established with scrupulous fidelity, so far as one who has not 
access to the originals may 3 udge, is based upon the first and third 
editions of the Pnmera Parte (Zaragoza 1651, Madrid 1658). And 
here we meet a strange flaw. The second edition (Lisboa 1666), 
duly described on p. 61, is left out of account. The list of ortho- 
graphic variants (pp 56-59) does not make use of it. The state- 
ment Publicdronse dos ediciones de la Pnmera Parte de El Gritir 
con en vida del autor, la de Zaragoza 1651 y la de Madrid 1658 " 
(p 53) IS manifestly misleading I am perplexed by this so ob- 
vious lapsus , it seems that some good reason must exist for the pre- 
tention of the second edition, but none is given to the reader. 

The bibliography, descriptively full for each item, is not intended 
to be complete for all the works of Gracian, it has two sections, one 
for El Cnticon and one for Ohras completas It makes no mention 
of two editions listed by Latassa {B%bhoteca. nueva de escritores 
aragoneses) and others,^ a prmceps of the Primera Parte^ Madrid 


2 It IS appropriate to cite in tins connection the words of Raymond 
Pearl {To Begin With, New York and London, 1930, p 45) “ no other 
book [G-raci^n's Ordculo manual} ever written is so subversive of all the 
stated principles of Christian ethics, while maintaining itself on the highest 
of moral planes throughout Gracidn is the transcendent— nay the truly 
miraculous — ^university president.” 

* Backer-Carayon-Sommervogel, Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de JSsus, 
TTTj Bruxelles-Paris, 1892, p. 1650, Antonio Palau y Dulcet, Manual del 
librero hispano-americano, in, Barcelona, 1925, p 391 It seems likely 
that these two bibliographers merely copied Latassa blindly, but I have no 
proof of it 
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1650, and a pnnceps of the Tercera Parte, Hnesca 1663 The edi- 
tor may have taken for granted that their existence is to be re- 
garded as unproven, but he should have made a specific statement 
to that effect ^ 

It would be useful if the third volume could find space for a 
complete Giacian bibliography — of his writings and of writings 
about him 

In the annotations, it seems to me, lies the greatest of the many 
merits of this edition There are 1676 notes in the present volume 
alone, and they often occupy more space on a page than the text. 
With erudition equal to that of the Jesuit author, Eomera-Navarro 
has traced the sources of proverbs, sentences, phrases, satires, ideas 
He has elucidated all the thorniest passages and dodged none. If 
some still remain obscure, it is because this scintillatmg and cryptic 
moralist encounters different blmd spots in different readers The 
adjective denso, rather overworked of late by critics, applies per- 
fectly to Gracian. 

When one considers that Eomera-Navarro has, smgle-handed, 
compiled a corpus of information equal to that built up for the 
Qmjote in successive mcrements over many decades, one must un- 
reservedly applaud his industiy and learning. This edition is for 
him a safe monument against the future. 

S. Gkiswolu Moelby 

The University of California 


From Latin to Portuguese, Historical Phonology and Morphology 
of the Portuguese Language. By Edwin B. Williams Phila- 
delphia University of Peimsylvania Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 
315. 

Depuis Particle de Cornu dans le Grundriss de Grober nous 
n^avions pas de grammaire historique du portugais complete et up 
ho date. Le Altportugies, Elementarbuch de Huber, se con- 
formant aux buts de la collection Winter destmee aux exercices des 
^ s^minaires,^ ne donnait en somme que les renseignements neces- 
saires k Pmtelhgence des textes inclus dans ce livre {k vrai dire 
aussi un abreg^ de la syntaxe et de la formation des mots). M. 
Williams, avec la competence qu’on lui connait en fait de gram- 
maire historique, a combl6 cette lacune. Le livre quhl nous a 
donne est un guide sfir et nous oriente sur le fonds de connaissances 
dont le dernier quart de si^cle a enrichi les 6tudes portugaises * nous 

*Th& rare Ohras, Tomo segundo, Madrid, 1674 (p 73) exists in the 
Biblioteca Nacional as well as at the University of Barcelona, according to 
Lucas de Torre m Revue Sispanique, uxxxi, 1933, n, 87-88 
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apprenons p. ex les explications nouvelles que des savants comme 
MM Gamillscheg et Jos6 Maria Rodrigues ont donnees pour Tin- 
finitif fi4chi^ et les r4snltats des investigations de M Williams 
lui-meme sur la desinence -ao , les etudes de dialectologies plus 
pousseeSs permettent de localiser tel phenomene plion4tique ou 
morphologique IsTous croyons pouvoir mesurer ce qu^il a lallu h. 
Fauteur d^ardeur patiente pour rassembler tons ces renseignements 
particuln^rement eparpillds pour une langue comme le portugais. 

A vrai dires cette grammaire n^est historique que dans le sens 
des oeuvres de Schwan-Behrens ou de Grandgent, que ^e qualifierais 
plutdt de Tepith^te, nullement denigrante, d’ annalistes Nulle 
tentative n’y est faite de grouper les pli6nomenes de fagon a aboutir 
a une synthese comme celle qu^a esquissee Meyer-Lubke dans sa 
classique H%stor Gramm d Franzosischen (et d^ailleurs seulement 
dans la partie phonetique) les diff4rentes voyelles et consonnes sont 
encore trait4es separement, et les inevitables accidenti generali " 
d^Ascoli ne manquent pas; la morphologic est un catalogue de 
formes, parqu4es dans leurs paragraphes-casiers : une veritable his- 
toire interne du portugais (et mSme du proto-portugais) devrait 
distinguer les 4poques du devenir phonetique et morphologique 
(peut-etre h Faide de tableaux chronologiques, comme chez Meyer- 
Lubke) et ramener tous les developpements k quelques tendances 
fondamentales, qui ensuite pourraient 4tre mises en rapport, comme 
V. Wartburg et Schurr Font fait pour le frangais, Schiaffini pour 
Fitalien et particuli4rement Men4ndez Pidal dan^ son livre magistral 
^^Origenes del espanol," avec des mouvements de culture. Le 
maigre paragraphs 21 ne pent pas tenir lieu d^une veritable explica- 
tion de la gen4se du portugais il faudrait voir k Foeuvre une force 
culturelle, comme chez Men6ndez Pidal on la voit dans le castillan, 
se manifestant sur tous les domaines d^histoire po4tique, artistique, 
litt4raire etc et tendant k accentuer Findividualit4 du groupe Ce 
que nous avons dans le livre de M Williams, c^est un manuel com- 
mode, clair et de toute confiance, oil un registre bien complet nous 
permet de trouver ais4ment les faits particuliers qu^on a relev4s 
^usquhci dans des textes. IsTul essai non plus de caract6riser le 
portugais vis-a-vis des autres langues romanes ^ Je plagerai ici une 
vue synth4tique de mon regrett4 maltre Meyer-Lubke, quhl a pro- 
poses dans un de ses cours (vers 1906), mais quhl n’a pas, que ]e 
sache, publi4e* le portugais tend, au contraire de Fespagnol, a 
garder intact le d4but du mot (les consonnes initiales sont mieux 
mamtenues qu^en espagnol ou tombent, les nexus cl- fl- 

perdent leur premier membre, alors que le port chamar etc garde le 
premier), tandis que la fin du mot est faible (chute des voyelles en 
portugais, tries fortement articul4es en espagnol) — le maltre shn- 
terdisait une inference bien s4duisante sur les caracteres nationaux 
des peuples respectifs. 

Je ne comprends pas pourquoi notre auteur insiste dans sa preface 
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sur son desix to maintain a rigid line of demarcation between pho- 
nology and morphology and to base the latter rigorously on the 
former with the intervention of no other factor than analogy’^ — 
serait-il vraiment encore partisan du parti-pns neogrammairien 
de 1876, qne Schuchardt, Gillieron, Meillet, Vossler ont d^masqn^ 
depms longtemps^ Y a-t-il vraiment en theone nne ligne de de- 
marcation entre la phonetiqne et la morphologie et ne voyons-nons 
pas an contraire tontes les tentatives di^exphquer nn processus pho- 
netique abontir a des faits psychologiques, voire idealistes (chez 
Menendez Pidal, Schnrr etc ) ^ Et si la theone refuse cette dis- 
tinction, pourquoi la maintenir dans la pratique ^ Dans ce m§me 
ordre dhdees 3 hnclurais aussi la demands d^un traitement his- 
torique de la semantique, de la formation des mots et de la syntaxe, 
disciplines pour lesquelles M Williams est bien outill6 et qu^on a 
indiiment negligees (pas seulement pour le portugais) — ^la separa- 
tion de la phonetique et de la morphologic du reste de la langue 
conduit vers cette idee fausse que ces deux sont les disciplines 

classiqnes et seules scientifiques de la Imguistique — id6e naturel- 
lement tout a fait 6trang^re k M, Williams, qui traite lui-m§me au 
paragraphs 14 des changements syntaxiques du latm vulgaire con- 
ditionnant des changements morphologiques portugais dont il doit 
traiter. 

Quelques critiques de detail § 16 la throne sur Paccent latm est 
simplifi4e outre mesuie v la derni^re Edition du Stolz-Schmalz § 33 le 
n’aime pas beaucoup des dtymons comme **andam%um (Du Cange),” mis 
IJb sans ast^nsque la charte cit4e par ce dictionnaire s v andamicus (sic, 
la forme du texte est andamios acc du plur ) date de 1035 et est simplement 
une latinisation du mot portugais De mtoe pourquoi citer un guviam 
(Du Cange) ” au §39, alors que Meillet-Ernout discutent ce gu{l)ma*l 
L^explication de fome par Panalogie de come * il mange ' me semble un peu 
m4canique v ce que Schuchardt dit dans '' nber die Lautgesetze ” de cet 
exemple crucial d’un repr4sentant umque d’une * loi phon4tique ’ De mime, 
Pexplieation du fr so%f d’apris loif ‘ je bois ’ est tris probllmatique 
§ 67 3 e ne comprends pas encore, apris avoir lu le passage sur ph > o/i-, les 
diveloppements paralllles de ci-, > c?i“ §114 Pdtymologie *rotat5reiny 
redor me semble impossible 3 ’ai tente de la remplacer RFE, xx, 169 par 
le comparatif de retro de *retr%ore [loco]. § 136 les numiraux sont traitls 
d’une faQon un peu sommaire (peut-ltre trop du point de vue from Latin 
to Portuguese”) on n’y apprend rien sur le systime vig4simal, et les 
num4raux distnbutifs et multiplicatif s ? V mon article “Urtumliches bei 
romanischen Zahlwirtern,” ZRPh, xlvi, 1 seq 

' Leo Spitzee 


UExotisme dans la UtUrature frangaise depuis Ghateaubriand. Le 
Bomant'iiSme. Par Pibeee Joueda, Pans; Boivin & O®, 
1938. Pp. 211, 40 francs, 

Aux sp4eialistes de Texotisme, le livxe de M, Jourda n^apportera 
que peu de nouveau Telle n^est pomt d^aalleurs Pambition de 
Pauteur qui, aprfes avoir montr^ dans une excellente preface qu^d 
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n^ignorait point Tetendne du domame qtii s^onvrait deTant 
a pr6f4r6 se cantonner dans des limites assez etroites Passant en 
reyne dans des chapitres bien documentes PAngleterre^ les Pays du 
Nord, FAUemagne, FItalie, FEspagne^ la 6r4ce et Flslam et enfin 
la Eussie^ il a delibeiement laisse de c5te la Snisse trop procbe^ 
FAlgorie encore trop pen connue^ les terres trop lointaines des deux 
Ain4riques, FExtreme Orient et la Polynesie L^exotisme ainsi 
compris est essentiellement nn exotisme ciyi1is4. II ne contient que 
pen de ces Elements primitivistes qni forment nne partie essentielle 
de Fexotisme pre-romantiqne et post-romantiqne Si cette consta- 
tation est exacte, elle est cnrieuse, inattendne et de quelque im- 
portance^ car elle va droit a Fencontre des id4es regnes. A s’en tenir 
a la synthase et anx ^^sondages^^ presentes par M Jourda, il 
semblerait cependant qne Fexotisme des romantiqnes ait 4t4 fort pen 
philosophiqne, pen on point sentimental et psycliologiqne, mais 
an contraire presqne entierement pittoresqne et fort snperficiel, 

Tres ^nstement, M Jonrda constate qne ^^Fmitiatenr ici c^est 
Chateanbnand II a rev414 le monde exterienr^ emotion et 
relief, Inmiere et conlenr . . il est le premier ^ construire nn 

paysage, k creer nne sorte d^impressionisme ofi Les couleurs^ les 
parfums et les sons se repondent, et de ces descnptions il degage 
ton]onrs nne Emotion (p 25) Mais, si rare est cette Emotion 
chez les 4ciivains qn^4tndie M. Jonida, qn^il est force de ne mention- 
ner comme contmnatenrs anthentiqnes de Chateanbnand qne “ Loti 
pr^s de Earahn on de D^enane, Barrds k Grenade, k Venise on a 
Sparte/^ Ponr ^^pittoresqne, amnsant, color4^^ qnhl puisse Mre, 
Fexotisme des Eomantiqnes est bien rarement 6monvant Shi ne 
nons tonche point, ce n^est pas parce qn^d ne presente pas nne vision 
^^exacte et objective des pays lomtains,” mais bien an contraire 
parce qne, malgre tonte sa conlenr locale d^aillenrs sonvent inexacte, 
il n^est pas empreint de cette m41aneolie, de cette nostalgic, de ce 
d4sir 4perdn de Faillenrs qni font de Een4 le grand ancStre des 
4crivains exotiqnes modernes. 

C^est ici qne se manifests le danger principal de la ni4thode 
adopt4e par M. Jonrda Par romantisme, il entend Svidemment 
non pas nn ph4nom4ne moral et social, nn renonvellement et nn 
bonleversement des valenrs hnmaines, mais nne mode litt4raire dont 
on pent snivre le d4veloppement pendant nn mtervaUe de temps 
exaetement mesnrable, en Fespece de Chateanbnand anx environs 
de 1840. Encore cette date n^est-eUe pas tr4s precise, pnisqne Fon 
tronve mentionnes dans la bibliographie les Pokmes larbares de 
Leconte de Lisle (1862), le Voyage en Bussie de Gantier (1867) 
et m4me les NouveTles Asmtiques de Gobinean (1876), C’est qn^en 
fait, M. Jonrda a 4tndie non pas Fexotisme dans la litt4ratnre 
romantiqne, mais la peintnre des pays d^Bnrope et dn proche Orient 
chez les pnncipanx 4crivains-voyagenrs de F4poqne romantiqne 
H ne parle en effet qne des pays qn^ils ont d6crits apr4s les avoir 
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visites, son but essentiel 4tant de montrer, centre George Sand, 
que les Prangais du XIX® sieele ont su voyager’^ (p. 26), II a 
ete amsi conduit k ne pas nommer Baudelaire, qui porta Fezotisme 
romantique a son point extreme, non plus que le Flaubert des 
(Euvres de jeunesse qui est p4tri de romantisme C^est cbez Flau- 
bert, cependant, qu’il aurait pu constater comment, entre 1838 et 
1845, Texotisme romantique se transforma graduellement en cet 
exotisme ob^ectif qui, selon M Jour da, caract6rise les ecrivains 
de la generation suivante II aurait pu voir en particulier comment, 
dans les Memovres d'un fou (1838, ed, Charpentier, p 91), apparait 
deja cet amour des femmes de toutes les couleurs qu^il ne signals 
cbez Gautier que dans une conversation rapportee en 1863 par les 
Goncourt Dans Novemhre (1842, p 385-389), il aurait trouve 
une longue rSvene k travers tous les temps et la vaste terre, la 
hantise nostalgique de pays jamais vus et le desir supreme de 

mounr du cholera a Calcutta ou de la peste a Constantinople 
Dans la premiere Educedwn senhmentale (1845, p 171-180), enfin, 
il aurait vu Flaubert renoncer aux rSves, comme un roi qui abdi- 
que/^ pour ^^dissequer Torganisme compliqu4 des passions et des 
idees.^^ 

A c6te de ce d6sir passionne d^evasion suivi de ce repliement, 
Fexotisme litteraire des voyageurs romantiques paralt bien artificiel 
et bien superficiel M. Jourda est trop averti pour ne Favoir pas 
senti et pour ne pas Pavoir indique dans une conclusion tr^s franehe 
et un pen d4sabus4e Sbl avait 6tendu le champ de son enqu6te, 
shl ne s^4tait pas borne k F^tude des pays dont les 4crivains roman- 
tiques avaient une connaissance directs, sa conclusion aurait sans 
doute ete bien differente Pour ne citer qu^un exemple, Fltalie des 
Harmonies ne donne qu^une bien faible idee du sentiment exotique 
chez Lamartine. Il faut le chercher, et on le trouvera bien plutOt 
dans les descriptions du Voyage en Orientj mentionne en passant et 
seulement dans la conclusion, et surtout dans les prodigieuses re- 
constructions qui doivent fort peu k la r4alit4 qui font de Jocelyn et 
encore plus de la Chute d'un Ange des oeuvres marquantes dans 
Fhistoire de Fexotisme romantique. 

Gilbeet Chinaed 

Princeton University 


Denis Veiras et son Histovre des Sevaramhes {1677-1679)» By 
Emanuel Vok dee Muhll Pans Droz, 1938 Pp 292. 

The real merit of Mr. Von der MuhlFs recent work may be 
judged by comparing it with other treatises on Veiras and his novel. 
Lanson, Hazard, LacMvre, and Atkinson have attempted to analyse 
the r61e of the Eisfoire des Sevaramles in the evolution of French 
thought. AH of them, however, have tended to study it m the 
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light of eighteenth rather than seventeenth century thought, there- 
by presenting Veiras as a precuisor of the philosophe rather than 
as a descendant of Descartes Mr Von der Muhll has shifted the 
approach To him the Histone des Sevaramies^ published m 1677- 
79, belongs to the period of Racine and Boileau in literature, of 
Louis XIV and Colbert in politics, of the Jansenist- Jesuit contro- 
versy in religion, and of post-cartesianism m philosophy Having 
placed the woik firmly in this period, he has resolutely set forth to 
study the currents of ideas of the time and to point out the expres- 
sion of these ideas in Veiras. Thus he has shown Veiras^ relation- 
ship with the followers of the Paduan School, with the normal 
libertin current which crystallized in Montaigne and progressed 
in Lamothe le Vayer and Xaude, and with the voluminous voyage 
literature appearing from the sixteenth century on. ISTor is that alL 
Veiras is revealed to us as a man steeped in the B%bh, the Republic^ 
the Cyropaedm, and Morels U topia He was acquainted with revo- 
lutionary movements of seventeenth century England as well as 
the great Spanish conquests of America. With the ideas gleaned 
from his reading and his own experiences, he constructed a purely 
rational community in which he himself figures as the hero — Siden 
the adventurer in Part I, and Sevaiias the legislator and conqueror 
in Part II. 

Mr. Von der Muhll has separated and analyzed with care the 
elements from which Veiras constructed his rational community, 
classifying them as political, social, and religious-philosophical. 
And his careful examination of these currents of thought reveals 
that little therein is original Veiras^ origmality consists in the 
magnificent way in which he put together his rationalized structure 
and the method whereby he created an abstract civilization and 
gave it an air of reality. For, as Mr. Von der Muhll has pointed 
out, the two qualities which arise from this classic utopia are 
rationalism and realism The realism, however, is vrai- 
semblable rather than le vrai." It is m the realm of possibility 
rather than in the realm of the actual. And therein resides the 
explanation of the reception given the book, which in the strictest 
sense of the term is a fiction, Mr Von der Muhll has asked himself 
why, at the peak of classicism, a work of this type should be wel- 
comed by the public and tolerated by the censor, and his answer 
IS surprisingly simple and reasonable The public and the censor 
saw nothing dangerous ” or advanced in the logical structure. 
Given the solid structure of society of 1677, the compactness of 
Louis XIV^s government, and the feeling of security m the present 
and confidence in the future which permeated the psychology of 
the time, it is readily understandable that no one was disturbed at 
the discussion of miracles or deistic ideas, or theories of the origm 
of monarchy, state socialism, and state education expressed in the 
Eistoire des Sevarambes, Moreover, these ideas, far from bemg 

5 
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new, weie really commonplaces in the evolution of seventeenth 
century latioiialism 

Ml Von der Muhll has presented his thesis with lucidity in spite 
of the amazing amount ol detail which he has been foiced to control 
and organize His biography of Veil as adds but little that is new 
His chapter on ^^Le Troisicme Continent/^ while it contains little 
that IS new, is an exceedingly creditable synthesis of intricate and 
voluminous material Chapter three deals with the first part ot 
the novel — the Siden episode. Here Mr Von der Muhll stresses 
the realistic framework which this episode contributes to the whole 
story The succeeding chapters four, five and six contrast the ideas 
ot the novel with the thought of the time This task — ^the establish- 
ment and organization of these existing currents of thought — is not 
an easy one in itself Fortunately, Mr Von der Muhll has utilized 
to the fullest the excellent works of Hazard, Atkinson, Pmot and 
Busson, to form a background for the ideas of Veiras, and has 
attempted to evaluate both the idea itself and its position in the evo- 
lution of rationalism Here, there is a slight exaggeration Mi. 
Von der Muhll, who has been careful to limit to reasonable pro- 
portions the rdle of Veiras in eighteenth century rationalism, is 
less circumspect when he finds occasion to compare the ideas of 
Veiras with twentieth centuiy theories of state socialism and com- 
munism. This tendentious character of the work leads to a certain 
confusion in an otherwise excellent presentation. Another con- 
fusion arises from Mr Von der MuhlPs desire to list all the possible 
sources from which an idea might come. These sources being often 
numerous and diverse, he has become prolix and in a way the victim 
of Veiras^ versatility and ingenuity. It is true, however, that a 
chapter on the Sources de HHistoire des Sevarambes ” has m 
large measure eliminated this defect. Finally, Mr. Von der Muhll, 
although the most reasonable critic who has dealt with Veiras, is 
not always free from an exaggeration which springs from en- 
thusiasm. It is hardly exact to state that (p 194) Veiras is one of 
the first French deists or that his work (p. 259) is the first and 
greatest French Utopia. It is less exact, still, to compare (p 196) 
Veiras’ attitude toward religion with that of Descartes. It is an 
error to separate (p. 210) "Spinoza’s Tmctatus from the " esprit 
rationaliste de I’epoque.” As Busson has demonstrated, it was not 
the least audacious in 1677 to seek the origm of religion (p, 227). 
And it is at least debatable that the classicists of 1660-1685 were 
(p. 249) ^"^pour la plupart fort mecontents de la soci6te ou ils 
vivaient*” In short, one could pick up a fair number of these 
debatable points. Their very number, however, attests the extreme 
interest which Mr, Von der Muhll’s thesis offers for those pre-t 
occupied with seventeenth century thought. 

Iea Wade 


Frinoetoi^ TJnivefmty 
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Tie 8 pint of Voltane By Norman L Torret. New York 
Columbia Piess^ 1938 Pp xiii + 314 

The originality of this work lies both in Mr. Torrey's approach 
to his subject and in his reinterpretation of well-known material. 
Mr Torrey has preferred to play, as Pascal said, with the same ball* 
but he has placed it differently At a first glance, the reader would 
be impressed by the book's popular appeal rather than its scholarly 
research It is well, however, to be circumspect in passing ]udgment 
upon any work of Professor Torrey It is well, also, to remember 
that mterpretation is as much in the realm of scholarship as 
historical research 

Mr Torrey has sought the inner nature of Voltaire in an effort 
to arrive at a more accurate interpretation of his ideas and beliefs 
Obviously this mner nature is revealed by a man's life, works and 
relationships, a fact which gives rise to some dijBSculty when Voltaire 
IS concerned. His life is so long and varied, his works are so 
numerous, his relationships so widespread, that a selection is neces- 
sary unless one wishes to rewrite correctly Desnoiresterres's volu- 
minous biogiaphy. Professor Torrey has made this selection care- 
fully, preferring in the mam to seek the mner nature of Voltaire 
in his correspondence Correspondence implies relationships, hence 
there appear throughout the work little vignettes — ^Voltaire and 
Eousseau, Voltaire and Diderot, Voltaire and Mme du Deffand, 
even Voltaire and Pascal — of which the most charming is Voltaire's 
discussion of life and death with Mme du Deffand. Prom these 
relationships emerges the portrait of the man, and in the man the 
philosopher In the portrait as presented, the essential charac- 
teristics appear slightly confused We see in him, however, on 
closer observation an epicurean attitude toward life, an intense love 
of 3 ustice, a keen desire for friendship at variance with an emotional 
temperament in which irritability and vanity are salient traits. 

Mr Torrey has further complicated his task in undertakmg to 
defend Voltaire against his detractors. All of us who have worked 
in Voltaire have experienced irritation at the lack of comprehension 
on the part of various of his critics When Bruneti^re calls him a 

triste sire," or, more recently, M. Aubry hints at moral turpitude, 
we cannot avoid a feeling of annoyance The part of prudence, 
however, requires that we do not waste our time defending Voltaire's 
reputation Besides consuming an enormous amount of time, we 
run the ri^k of purifying our hero to the pomt of suppressing his 
human traits. Moreover, it is well to remember that a man who 
withstood for eighty-four years the attacks of his contemporaries, 
who has outlasted the criticism of 160 subsequent years and who is 
still something more than an academic subject of discussion, probably 
does not need our vindication. 

Fortunately, the occasions upon which Mr. Torrey feels that he 
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must rise in defense of Voltaire are relatively rare and unimportant. 
Of much more importance are his explanations of certain specific 
sections of Voltaire^s work Mr Torrey has been impressed with 
the theory of the work which looks two ways, and his use of the 
theory is ingenious, although on one occasion, at least, it has led 
him to contradict himself (p 1 and p. 9). He has given a thorough 
explanation of the enigmatic conclusion of Candida by using quo- 
tations from other writings of Voltaire. His most important 
discussion, however, is the chapter entitled Deist, Mystic, or 
Humanist^ a chapter which is worth all the rest of the book He 
stresses the point that Voltaire’s particular type of deism united 
with certain mystical tendencies of a cosmic nature ” produced a 
definite humanistic trend m his thought, and he concludes that 
Voltaire is the greatest humanist of his age. 

Mr. Torrey’s interpretation is given with a charm and graceful- 
ness which sometimes render its mam points elusive His docu- 
mentation m Voltaire, however, is so solid that one can rarely quibble 
with the facts This is not true of a few general remarks which 
concern his mterpretation of Voltaire only indirectly. 

It IS at least debatable that it was a Cartesian principle (p 3, 1 10) that 
doubt is the beginning of wisdom and perhaps its end One may question 
whether “ philosophically speaking, [Voltaire] was the greatest and the 
most complete of the French Classicists (p 11, 1 20) ” It is not entirely 
clear that the inspiration of Cand%de dates precisely from the Lisbon 
earthquake (p 38, 1 11) Nor did Voltaire await the crisis over the 
Chevalier de la Barre affaii to be ‘‘whipped into ceaseless activity” (p 44, 
1 15) It IS not at all certain that Voltaire’s major difficulties for 35 years 
can be laid at the door of the group surrounding Mme de Tencin (p 76, 
1 15) And to attribute Voltaire’s exile of twenty-eight long years to the 
Yoltmromame and the Yoltanana seems slightly exaggerated (p 76, 1 25) 
Moreover, the rdle which Voltaire played in the EnoyGlo'pM%e { Cf Voltaire 
was ever in the background, etc”) has been minimized in a recent study 
of Mr Naves It is still not sure that Oandide is a reply to Rousseau 
(p 102, 1 12) Nor is it yet certain that (p 111, 1 15) “the Sermon des 
cmquante followed the extracts from Meslier ” Furthermore the statement 
that Voltaire “had been working on” the PortaUf since 1752 [to 1762] 
needs to be qualified (p 120, 1 28) Finally, one might question whether 
Voltaire ever mastered Newton (p 273, 1 21) 

These points, insignificant in themselves, do not greatly detract 
from a presentation which on the whole may be classed as magnifi- 
cent. Mr Torrey is undoubtedly the American Scholar who best 
knows Voltaire and best appreciates his work Whether he succeeded 
entirely m disclosing the mner nature of Voltaire will remam 
largely a matter of individual opinion The exceedmg complexity of 
the writer makes the task an almost insuperable one. It is to Mr* 
Torrey’s credit that he has undertaken a task from which other 
Voltairian scholars have shrunk. If he has not done it perfectly, he 
can at least rest assured that his is the most complete work upon 
the subject. 


Pn/aoettm Unwers%ty 


Ira Wade 
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The Clandestine Organization and Difusion of Philosop}i%c Ideas 
in France from 1700 to 1750. By Iea 0. Wade. Princeton 
Princeton University Press 1938, Pp ix + 329 

Lanson, in 1912, pointed out the existence of manuscript treatises 
which circulated in Prance between 1700-1750. As he believed that 
the ideas contained in these hand-written compositions represent one 
of the important sources for the philosophic ideas expounded in the 
second half of the xviiith century, he expressed the hope that a 
scholar or scholars would undertake to study them and make a 
precise contribution to the history of ideas ^ Mr Wade has accom- 
plished Lanson^s desire, in a very large measure at least, with the 
competence that characterizes all of his work Mr Wade has un- 
covered 102 different treatises that deal m an unorthodox fashion 
with religion, natural theology, problems of morality and politics.^^ 
He has given precise indications of where copies of these treatises 
may be found, has given us an idea of their extensive diffusion, and 
has solved intricate problems of attribution. He has analyzed them 
carefully and has placed the proper emphasis on the most im- 
portant contributors Cuppe, Meslier, Boulainvilliers, Preiet, Mira- 
baud, as well as on the most important anonymous pieces Mr 
Waders book, in short, serves as an excellent reference compendium 
for philosophic ideas in France between 1700-1750 His mam 
thesis confirms the belief that liberal doctrmes seem to have devel- 
oped concurrently in different countries m the first half of the cen- 
tury and that foreign flavor should not be exaggerated in the second 
half. It would have been difficult mdeed to imagme that the m- 
tellectual and moral ^olt suffered in France m 1685 would have re- 
sulted in sterility of thought and stifling of expression. 

It IS unfortunate that Mr, Wade, who knows the xviiith century 
so well, gives no background for his analyses. He is dealing not 
only with history of ideas but also with history of personal contro- 
versies and I believe that Mr Monod^s method is preferable because 
he appreciated that les philosophes n^attaquaient pas la f orteresse 
du dogme sans viser a la fois des ennemis precis maintenant ou- 
bli6s.^^ ® Although Mr. Wade has chosen for his book a title that is 
general enough, in it he often refers to "unorthodox doctrmes 
Under such circumstances it would have been fair to give his reader 
a few limiting definitions I must admit that I do not know what 
constitutes unorthodoxy at a time when mternal quarrels of all 
sorts are rampant Furthermore as Mr Wade makes censorship 
responsible for the development of this manuscript genre, I wish he 

^"Questions diverses sur Thistoire de Tesprit philosopluqiie en Erance 
avant 1750 ” EEL, xix, 1-29 

® Albert Monod’s De Pascal h Chatea/ubr%and Les d^fenseurs du Chris^ 
tmmsme de 1670 d 180^, forms the counterpart of Mr Wade’s study 
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had given ns some definite idea of its fnnctionmg He cites no work 
in Ins bibliography which wonld enlighten ns With onr meager 
mformation, it seems to me snfficient to consider that we are deal- 
ing with the specialty of a certain coterie ® 

Mr. Waders book is difficnlt to read He does not believe ap- 
parently in the nse of footnotes for the elimination of details 
Whereas he states that his woik seems to natnrally fall into two 
parts the history of the mannscript and an analysis contained in 
them,^^ the history of the manuscripts and their detailed description 
IS an annoymg leitmotif m his book I wonder also if these xviiith 
century philosophers took themselves as seriously as the seriousness 
with which they are treated mdicates. It seems to me that the 
authors of the TrmU des trois mposteurs must have grinned from 
ear to ear The exclusion of an index is hardly pardonable ^ Lest 
my criticism should be mismterpreted, let me insist that Mr. Waders 
book IS definitely outstandmg and deserves the highest praise for 
the material it purports to cover 

Emile Malakis 


The Jeremy Collier Stage Controversy, 1698-1726, By Sistbe 
Rose Anthony, S C Milwaukee. Marquette University 
Press, 1937 Pp xv + 328 $2 00. 

There is so much of error, omission, and unscholarly method in 
this study that it will scarcely serve as a safe starting point for a 
new investigation Altogether it provides a strong argument for 
the old contention that doctoral dissertations should not be pub- 
lished before they are thoroughly reworked and corrected. 

® It does not seem to Lave been difficult to ciicumvent censorship by tbe 
use of a foreign imprint or a misleading title Lanson, art cit , gives a 
classical example of tbe stupidity of its functioning “ Je ne vois nen de 
saisissable que le Kohinson, tr^s mauvais ouvrage pour les moeurs et la 
religion, les Aventures de Las}a't%lle ne valent gu^re mieux, c’est un livre 
de laquais ” Rocquain’s list would tend to demonstrate laxity during 1715- 
1750, and tbe application of pressure around 1750 {UJEIspr%t rivolnUon- 
natre avant la Revolution 1715-1789, pp 489 ff ) Cf also A Bacbmann, 
Censorship m France, 1715-1750 Toltaire^s opposition 

* There are a few details wbicb need revision Mr Wade mentions 
Lanson’s Manuel hibliographique, 1914 Is be unaware of later revisions 
and supplements ? Vicomte du Peloux’ Repertoire does not deserve wasting 
any ink , wby not use in its place tbe bibliography f oimd in tbe Z R Ph , 
wbicb keeps up to date’ J P Belin’s book should figure under general 
studies, its secondary title is significant ‘‘Etude sur la diffusion des 
id^es des philosopbes k Pans d’apr^s les documents concernant Tbistoire de 
la librairie ” A few counts do not seem accurate tbe number of copies of 
Le Ciel ouvert is said to be 30 on p 18, I count 29 on p 15, so, for Fssa^ 
de metaphysique, 19 on p 18, p 12, 23, Opinion des anoiens sur les Juifs, 
10 on p 18, 11 on p 16 Confusion* p 18, FJatrait du Testament de Meslier, 
p. 13, n* 43, Eostrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier My checking is of 
course incomplete 
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The author attempts to establish Collier as a noble and heroic 
figure, and she accepts without a murmur the fact that he found 
nothmg but filth and sacrilege in the works of Dryden, Wycherley, 
Congieve, and Vanbrugh Hei assertion (p. 8) that Collier dis- 
played indomitable courage in attacking the theater cannot be 
taken seriously He was well aware that his undertaking would 
please both church and state In 1697 and the early months of 
1698 William III and the Commons showed many signs of being 
interested in the suppression of prophaneness and immorality.’^ 
In 1697 appeared the first number of The Occasional Paper^ con- 
taming this appeal (p. 7) I con’d heartily wish that some Lover 
of Vertue wou’d examine all^ or at least those of them [i. e , modern 
plays] which are most usually read and acted, and shew the natural 
tendency they have to Vice, and point out the particular Immorali- 
ties into which they may intrap the Unwary.” Now the reputed 
and probable author of The Occasional Paper was Eichard Willis, 
later Bishop of Winchester, who in 1694 and 1695 had been chap- 
lain to William III in Holland, and who presumably knew some- 
thing of the King’s mind It is interesting to note how well the 
Short View follows the method suggested by Willis After the 
publication of the Short View the Kmg ordered the charges against 
Collier to be dropped, and shortly afterwards the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to thank Collier for composing his attack on the 
stage (cf. Luttrell, Brief Historical Relation^ entry for 15 Septem- 
ber 1698) Whether or not these are mere coincidences, Collier 
assuredly knew that he was on the winning side. 

This study adds little to the bibliography of the Collier-contro- 
versy as given in J. W Krutch’s Comedy and Conscience after the 
Restoration, The author’s dependence upon Krutch sometimes 
leads her astray as when, following him, she lists (p. 163) among 
works attacking Collier, Feign'd Friendship or the Mad Reformer 
(1699), for the reformer” in this play is not Collier but a 
sprightly girl named Eugenia, and the object of her reform is no 
more than to reduce Lord Frolicksome to an honorable desire for 
matrimony. There are a great many works belonging to the Col- 
lier-controversy which this study might well have discussed, or at 
least listed. Earquhar’s remarks about Collier are surely interest- 
ing enough to mention (cf. WorJcs^ ed. C. Stonehill [1930], i, 286 ; 
IT, 207). By way of illustrating the spread of interest in the con- 
troversy one might pomt out that Sir William Anstruther’s Essays^ 
Moral and Divine^ published at Edmburgh m 1701, repeats some 
of Collier’s arguments (cf. pp. 147 ff.) In the periodicals of the 
day may be found certain interesting developments of which Sister 
Eose Anthony takes no account. For example, Defoe attacked the 
playhouse in his Review ^ but he also attacked Collier; and the 
Rehearsaly later collected under the title A View of the TimeSy rep- 
resentmg the attitude of the High-Church party, vigorously de- 
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fended Collier and accused Defoe of being a friend to the stage (cf. 
Critical Worhs of John Dennis [Baltimore, 1939], i, 502), Of 
sufficient historical interest to warrant some attention is the entrance 
of the mercantile viewpoint in the attacks on the theater (cf , for 
example, The Occasional Paper^ iii, no ix [1719], pp 10 and 13, 
and the anonymous Letter to the Right Honourable Sir Richard 
Brocas, Loid Mayor of London [1730], pp 9, 17 and 18) 

Sister Eose Anthony^s attempt to assign several anonymous anti- 
stage pamphlets to Collier is unfortunate because it adds confusion 
to a subject already sufficiently confused. Her method of determin- 
ing authorship by aligning parallel passages is dangerous at best; 
m this controversy, in which all arguments were repeated ad naur 
seam and all good phrases were freely borrowed, the method is 
absurd Not one of her attributions of authorship is supported by 
acceptable evidence. The Occasional Paper, in, no ix, is definitely 
not by Collier (cf. Worhs of Dennis, i, 505), and it is altogether 
imlikely that he had any hand in A Representation of the Impiety 
and Immorality of the English Stage, published m 1704 (ibid , i, 
501). On the other hand, certam anonymous pamphlets can be 
identified with some assurance. Sister Eose Anthony gives The 
Antient and Modern Stages Survey'd (1699) to James Drake on 
the grounds that Collier thought it was Drake^s — certainly not con- 
clusive evidence Yet the treatise was advertised in contemporary 
periodicals as " By Dr Drake (cf. Post Boy, issue of Eeb 8-10, 
1699/1700). Eollowmg Halkett and Laing she attributes Some 
Thoughts concerning the Stage (1704) to Woodward, but Dennis 
asserts that Collier was responsible for it {Works of Dennis, i, 319 
and n.). She refuses to identify the author of the Defence of 
Dramatick Poetry and the Farther Defence of Dramatick Poetry 
(1698), which have usually been attributed to Eilmer. But in the 
Huntington Library copy of the Defence the dedication is signed 
^^E S^% and since Earquhar wrote in 1699 that Settle had an- 
swered CoUier (cf Worhs, ii, 207), there is little reason to doubt 
that these two works came from the pen of Elkanah. (Inasmuch 
as a good part of the Defence is devoted to championing Dryden, 
this identification is of peculiar interest.) The Letter to A, H. 
Esq, concerning the Stage (1698), which Sister Eose Anthony 
leaves anonymous, was apparently addressed to Anthony Ham- 
mond, and the author is probably to be found in Charles Hopkms 
(who had dedicated his Poems and Translations to Hammond) or 
another of the wits m his circle. One could go on indefinitely, the 
point IS that a good deal of external evidence exists to aid us m 
determmmg the authorship of many anonymous pamphlets in the 
CoUier-controversy, and this study has ignored such evidence. 

We stiU need a full bibliography of the Collier-controversy, with 
the publication date of each item as closely as it can be ascertained 
from advertisements in the periodicals of the day (for a tentative list 
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of items from 1698 to 1700, witli dates of publication, see 'Works 
of Benms, i, 468-470). And a competent work on the subject will 
demand a keener perception of how each issue bears upon problems 
of literary theory than the author of the present study has displai'-ed. 

E N". Hookee 

The XJmversity of Caltforma at Los Angeles 


French Realism The Critical Reaction, 18B0-1870 By Beritaed 
Weinberg New York Modem Language Association of 
America, London Oxford University Press, 1937 Pp 259 
$2 50 

The Novel of Adolescence in France, the Study of a Literary 
Theme By Justin O^Beibn. New York Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Pp. 240 $2 50. 

Four French Novelists, Marcel Proust, Andre Gide, Jean Oirau- 
doux, Paul M or and By Georges LemaItre. London, New 
York, Toionto. Oxford University Press, 1938 Pp. xx-f- 
419 $3 50 

Mr Weinbeig studies Prencli criticism of Eealism from Le 
Rouge et le Noir to the Franco-Prussian War by makmg a careful 
examination of newspapers and reviews, as well as the non-periodi- 
cal literature of Prance More than a thousand pertinent items 
allow W to draw the following conclusions. The critics, in spite 
of their attacks upon Eealism, tended to approve of certam of its 
aspects, such as the truthful representation of the real world and 
contemporaneity of subject, although they made serious objection to 
the emphasis on extreme detail, too minute observation, and the 
neglect of the ideal. One of their mam objections lies in the fact 
that they believed the scientific methods of Eealism implied a ma- 
terialistic philosophy resulting in immorality and moral mdiffer- 
ence Some adverse criticism pointed to the exploitation of the 
trivial and the ugly In general the critics, however, condoned 
these faults, if the writers showed literary artistry. For this rea- 
son M^rimee fared much better than Stendhal. In time a certain 
leniency toward the realists appeared so that, as W states, the 
account of Julien Sorel, had it appeared in the ^60^s, would have 
met with little opposition. 

W reviews the criticism of the more important novelists such as 
Menmee, Stendhal, Balzac, Champfleury, Murger, Flaubert, and 
the Goncourts and, because of the intimate relation between Eealism 
and pamting, devotes a chapter to Courbet and his group. In the 
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examination, classification, and organization of this material, he 
has followed a strictly scientific method, tabulating his results and 
displaying the utmost care in drawing conclusions. His monograph 
takes its place beside a number of important studies which have 
recently appeared on the contemporary criticism of Eealism. All 
of these works have increased our knowledge and understanding 
of Eealism, without perhaps changing any of oui fundamental 
views of the movement as given by Bouvier and Martino The 
volume IS entirely worthy of its sponsor, the MLAA., which 
publishes it in its General Senes. 

George Sand first pointed out the necessity of a literature deal- 
ing with the adolescent but novelists waited until the post-World 
War period when ^^la complainte des pubert6s difficiles’^ surpassed 
in popularity any other fictional sub]ect. After a short time the 
adolescent usurped so much attention that Edmond Jaloux wrote 
in 1930, il commence a y avoir dans le roman exc^s d^adolescents 
Mr. Justin O^Bnen exammes the mterestmg subject of the large 
group of novels dealing with that ^period of transition between 
childhood and maturity.^ The adolescent had no place m fiction 
before 1890 and by 1925 seemed to be occupying too much space 
Andr6 Gide and especially his Faux-Monnayeurs assumes the most 
prominent position The debt which the youth of the post-war 
period in France owe to M Gide, for better and worse, is incal- 
culable.” M. Andre Gide bears a larger share of responsibility 
than any other writer for the value set upon the adolescent in con- 
temporary French literature.” O^B divides his work into two 
parts, origins and growth of the interest in adolescence and the 
adolescent as represented in the novel, while the more important 
chapters discuss the social and philosophical factors contributing to 
the interest in adolescence, the mfiuence of Eimbaud, Lautreamont, 
Barres, and that of Gide, and of the World War In discussing 
the novels themselves he treats of the physical awakening, the 
intellectual and spiritual awakenmg, and spiritual unrest and 
^disillusion. 

In contemporary French literature one would experience con- 
siderable difldculty in findmg a more mterestmg and important 
subject and a more satisfactory treatment than that of O^B , who 
has brought to his task extensive documentation, an adequate back- 
ground, and critical acumen. The faults of such a study are in- 
herent m the subject itself, which, bemg so near at hand, deprives 
us of the necessary perspective and at the same time offers such an 
abundance of material that the present volume should have had 
as its title. The Introduction to the study of Novels of Adolescence 
in France. 03. has limited himself to only those novels in which 
the central figure or figures remam adolescents, some hundred and 
ten works accordmg to his list, but any definitive study would have 
to mclude that large body of fiction in which only a portion of the 
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story deals with pre-maturity period. Our proximity to many of 
the writers may warp our judgment. If the value of Gide seems 
fairly permanent^ that of Cocteau and Eadiguet appears less so. 
The effusions of the ^ moms de vmgt ans ^ may m the future he 
regarded as more clinical than literary 

Thibaudet pointed out that Tame, realizmg the difficulties of the 
adolescent novel, abandoned his EUenne Mayran The historian of 
this type of novel encounters similar obstacles The sound scholar- 
ship of the present work gives to O^B a prior claim to such im- 
portant further investigations which he himself has already mdi- 
cated The subject should become an extended project m which 
collaborators will analyze this type of novel m other European 
countries There existed many outside mfluences even m Prance 
To the future historians of Jugend and giovmezza movements, 
O^B ^s further studies will prove mvaluable 

In Four French Novehsts, Marcel Proust^ Andre Qide, Jean 
Giraudoux, Paul Morand, Mr. Georges Lemaltre summarizes these 
writers who, he believes, offer the most provocative and enlighten- 
ing expose of certain essential trends m contemporary French 
civilization and literature One might question the mclusion of 
Giraudoux and Morand and seriously doubt whether the latter 
^^will remain permanently one of the most mvaluable and illumi- 
nating testimonies of the spirit of our age.^^ L. has given us one of 
the best extended accounts in English of these novelists, supplying 
all the necessary information for a general view of each writer He 
shows an abundant information, although one wonders how he 
missed Vigneron^s definite settlement of the identity of Albextine. 
Smce L has m mind a general rather than a special public, he 
emphasizes lucid exposition rather than objective critical comment 
In spite of certain personal judgments, mevitable m such a subj'ect, 
he does not seek to impose upon his reader any novel mterpreta- 
tions of the significance of the novels under discussion He writes 
the precise, exact English of an educated foreigner 

Jams P. Mason 

Cornell Vmvers%ty 


WiMiam Oowper, Humamtarian, By LonwiOK 0 Hartley. Chapel 
Hill : The University of North Carolma Press, 1938. Pp. xii 
-f m. 

The exceptional mterest in Cowper durmg the past decade is 
gratifymg to all who have felt that his personality and work deserve 
reorientation. Between 1928 and 1935 we had the entertammgly 
speculative and somewhat opinionative studies of Hugh I^A, Fausset 
{W%U%am Cowper), Lord David Cecil [The StncTcen Deer), and 
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Gilbert Thomas (W%lliam Cowper and the Eighteenth Century)^ 
besides periodical publications and several as yet unprinted disser- 
tations 

In William Cowper, Humanitarian, Dr Hartley contributes a 
scholarly specialized study of the strictly inductive type, based al- 
most wholly upon well-lmown published source material, and of 
course mainly upon Cowper^s poetiy and letters The author is 
thorough-going, well-informed, judicious, and often rhetorically 
felicitous His comprehensive treatment is presented m nine chap- 
ters, the first of which is introductory, ^^The Background of 
Eighteenth-Century Benevolence,^^ and the last of which is a sum- 
mary of the book. Between these, Dr Hartley studies Cowper^s 
attitude toward the poor, the anti-slavery movement, foreign mis- 
sions, the admmistration of India and the English prisons, war and 
peace, education, and animal life His general procedure in each 
chapter is to present the historical situation in respect of the sub- 
ject under consideration, mcludmg contributions to date by others, 
then to reveal Cowper’s attitude by a comprehensive investigation 
of the evidence, finally to round out the study by a succinct sum- 
mary of this investigation 

In emphasizing the background of Cowper^s ideas the author 
sometimes seems to minimize the poefs independent origmation. 
The large emphasis upon the r61e of John Wesley may tempt a 
reader to suspect a little special pleading Others may question the 
propriety of including Cowper^s views on education in a study of 
his humanitarianism Students of Calvmism will not fully assent 
to all of Dr. Hartley's constructions of the doctrine. Excessive 
reliance upon Thomas Wright^s consistently unreliable edition of 
Cowper^s correspondence has involved the author m a futile argu- 
ment and erroneous conclusions regarding the dating of the anti- 
slavery ballads (pp. 85 fE.), conclusions which would have been 
different had the correct dates of certam letters been known. But 
the pitiable defect in this generally capable and careful book is the 
amazing persistence of maccurate quotation. Often the misquota- 
tion IS a careless slip , m some mstances the sense of the original is 
quite altered. 

With the above exceptions, Dr. Hartley's book is one of the. most 
scholarly of extended special studies of Cowper. If not an actual 
addition to our knowledge, it is a worthwhile assembling and har- 
monizing of evidence for one of the most important phases of 
Cowper^s thinkmg. It emphasizes commendably — and certamly not 
too strongly — ^his mfluence upon the Evangelical Movement and 
t upon eighteenth and early nineteenth century romanticism. It is 
mdeed a competent if not an mspired study. 

Nbilson C. Han-nay 

Belmcni, Mmsachusetis 
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My Leigh Hunt Library, The Holograph Letters, By Luther A. 

Brewer, Iowa City, Iowa University of Iowa Press, 1938. 

Pp. n + 431. 

This volume is the second of three which Mr. Brewer pro]ected 
before his death to describe his collection of Huntiana, now the 
property of the University of Iowa Library It was in page proof 
when he died, the arrangement of the material is his and is cal- 
culated primarily to give the reader an idea of the extent, contents, 
and format of the collection, and only secondarily to contribute to 
the knowledge of Hunt Although the book follows a roughly 
chronological pattern and the letters are grouped by correspondents, 
the order in detail is determined by the form of the collection. Such 
an arrangement handicaps the general reader badly, for frequently 
series of letters that have been acquired at different times are broken 
up, violent chronological skips are taken, and there are a con- 
siderable number of miscellaneous isolated items. In addition, 
there has been little annotating. On the other hand, the index is 
excellent. 

For the student of Hunt, however, who is prepared to make his 
own rearrangements and identifications, the volume is a rich source 
of information The most extensive contribution is to our knowl- 
edge of Hunt^s family relationships — ^the more valuable for the 
biographer since Hunt^s own public writmgs and the previously 
published correspondence have left many blanks. For instance, the 
problem of the character of Mrs Hunt, and of the effect of that 
character upon her husband and family, is greatly illummated by 
the letters (covermg nearly fifty years, from 1803 to 1853, and fill- 
mg nearly a third of the text) to and from her The devastatmg 
effect upon Hunt, his wife, and his children of his lack of sound 
financial sense becomes even more appallingly clear than it has been 
Letters to and from John Hunt strengthen the outlines of that 
shadowy though solid figure. Letters from Hunt^s mother throw 
light upon the background of the boy Leigh. Correspondence with 
Thornton and Julia Hunt shows Hunfs admirable though perhaps 
misguided devotion to his children The reputation that Leigh 
Hunt alone of his family achieved is evidenced by his efforts to 
secure patronage from Lord J ohn EusseU and others for even grand- 
sons and sons-in-law Outside the family, there are important letters 
to and from Edmund Ollier, Arthur Hallam, the Brownings, et al. 

Prom these scattered statements it should be apparent that the 
book IS indispensable to any Hunt library. 

G. D. Stout 

Washington University, St Louis 
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BRIEF MENTION 


R Browning^ Hommes et Femmes^ Poemes choisiSj Tradmt, 
avec me Introduction par Louis Cazamian. Pans, 1938 Pp. 
Ixxiv + '^'6 + 340. M. Cazamian has translated and edited fifteen 
poems from Men and Women, and added a critical introduction 
which deals in part with such topics as Le monologue de Brown- 
mg,^^ Le rapport de la pensee et de la po4sie chez Browning,^^ and 
^•^Brownmg et la monologue contemporam.-’^ These are for the 
delight of critics in all lands. 

Browning^s use of psychology and his relation to modern psycho- 
logical writers is what interests M. Cazamian especially and allows 
him to write most trenchantly. He recognizes that the author of 
Men and Women is an active force in the culture of to-day, and he 
sees that Browning^s intense, minute, and passionate psychological 
studies have led to the frank exploitation in literature of the sub- 
conscious mind. But Brownmg, though a predecessor, is not one 
with the more recent portrayers of the subconscious self in England 
or Prance. His sense of moral order, of art, and perhaps of Victorian 
decency, prevented that. ^^Sa psychologie, meme quand elle se 
communique, selon le mode de la pofeie, par des moyens de sug- 
gestion et de synthese, reste une psychologie de la conscience, non 
du subconscient.” 

M. Cazamian^s interest in Browning^s psychological poetry 
naturally dictates his choice of poems from Men and Women and 
directs the technique of his translations. Because of this interest, 
Bishop Blougram's Apology is given an emphasis which will sur- 
prise English readers, and because of this interest Ghilde Roland 
13 accorded a superb mtroduction and translation (no mean feat) . 
The treatment of Sow it strikes a Contemporary is unexpectedly 
disappomtmg. In his translations M. Cazamian^s first interest is 
m conveymg Brownmg^s thought in all its density The trans- 
lations are almost interlinear, yet subtle and alive , little is lost save 
some of the hauntmg cadences of such lyrics as Love among the 
Rums and Two in the Oampagna. The renderings of the blank 
verse monologues are worthy to be placed besides Legouis^s trans- 
lations m rhyme of Chaucer and Spenser. 

WILLIAM 0. ns VAKE 

Yale Unwersi/ty 


Leseluch des deutschen Volhshedes. Edited by JoHisr Mbibs 
and Ebioh Sbbmann. Part i . Das Volkslied im Leben des Volkes. 
Part n* Indivadnallied and Lied der Gememschaft m ihren 
wechselseitigen Beziebangen. Literarhistoriscbe Bibliothek Band 
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19 Berlin Junker nnd Dnnnlianpt, 1937 Pp 188 and 189. 
EM 3 40 each. The two parts of yolnme 19 of this well-known col- 
lection are a welcome addition to onr literature on German folk- 
song Volume 16 of this series presented the various aspects of 
the German Soldatenhed. In part one of the present volume the 
professional folksong is given only a comparatively small space, the 
rest deals with singing and songs that are or were part of the life of 
the people during work hours, festivals, and leisure hours The 
student of German Vollcslcunde is called upon to study the form as 
weU as the contents of such songs and connect them with other folk 
customs during the same periods of the day or year. The second 
volume permits the student to study the mterrelation between m- 
dividual poetical expression and folk lyrics and ballads. The ar- 
rangement IS according to content, and within each division the 
order is chronological From the variations mterestmg illustra- 
tions may be obtained for the forces that are at work in the model- 
ling of a typical folksong and contrasted with the changing forms 
of literary movements as expressed m the poems by individual 
authors The mtroductions to the two booklets are only generally 
mformative, and the notes refer more to actual sources than to 
works of reference. In survey courses of German literature and m 
courses on German folklore both volumes may be used to advantage. 
Neither volume has an index or a bibliography. 

WERNBE KBUSB 

Middlebury College 


Shakespeare and the Post Horses. By J. Ceofts. Bristol* 
J, W. Arrowsmith, for the University of Bristol, 1937. Pp. 232. 
10s 6d. A possible topical allusion by Shakespeare m The Merry 
Wives of Wvndsor (iv, v, 77-81) gives rise to a book. The writer, 
pp 23 tf , finds an incident mvolving unscrupulous dealing m post 
horses by the Howards, the greatest of the Howards bemg Charles 
Howard, Lord Admiral, head of the Admirals Men, rivals of 
Shakespeare^s company. This incident on November 17 (or there- 
abouts), 1597, he thmks the audience would catch a reference to 
much more naturally than the Mompelgart mcident of 1592, now 
generally supposed to be alluded to by Shakespeare in cozen gar- 
mombles since Elizabeth, possibly present at the play, had spoken 
of our cousin Mompelgart.^^ Many intensely interesting details 
are brought to light as to the Howard post-horse incident, as to the 
relations of Howard and Essex m 1597, and the bearing of all 
these mcidents on the probability of the Howard mcident being 
referred to by Shakespeare. Like almost all the numerous books 
and articles nowadays postulatmg the eternal consciousness on the 
part of the Elizabethan audience of the affairs of the superman, 
Essex, as against all the other Elizabethan supermen, the book 
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tends at times to be extremely speculative and con3ecturaL The 
by-products of the books are sometimes valuable. On page 20 is to 
be found the following 

The tiuth seems to be that Mumpellgait’s career as a horsey character 
began in 1840 under the management of Charles Knight Shakespeare’s 
contemporai les knew nothing of it, and the effect of this affair at Graves 
end, if duly considered, is to eliminate him fiom the inquiry altogether 

Chapter xvi will prove interesting to all scholars who are convinced 
by the attempts of Dover Wilson and Eobertson to reconstruct all 
the different stages through which a play has passed on its way of 
evolution to the Shakespeare play. It is difficult to see how a 
scholar could reach a final conclusion in regard to the problem in- 
volved in this book without once referring to what E. K Chambers 
and Kittredge have had to say on the subject {Shakespeare A 
Study of Facts and Frollems, i, 435, The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, p, 64) . 

GEOUGE COFFI3Sr TAYLOR 

The University of North Carolina 


Shakespeare's Young Lovers* By E, E. Stoll. The Alexander 
Lectures at the University of Toronto, 1935 London and New 
York Oxford University Press, 1937, Pp. x + 118 $1.75 This 
book consists of three lectures, one on Romeo and Juhet, one on 
^^The Maidens of Shakespeare’s Prime,” the third on ^^The 
Maidens in the Dramatic Eomances ” As usual, Mr. StolFs obser- 
vations are full of sound sense, and though they contain, in this 
volume, nothmg very origmal, they clarify our understandmg of 
Shakespeare’s way of writing and sharpen our appreciation of his 
characters. One of Mr. Stoll’s mam points is that Shakespeare’s 
method ^^is imaginative and immediate, impulsive and emotional, 
dramatic or at least structural and poetic, not (happily) psychologi- 
cal or sociological,” and from this point of view he describes the 
characters of the young lovers. He distinguishes between their 
different ways of speakmg, their different rhythms and their dif- 
ferent images — ^^in poetry is their origm and in poetry is their 
bemg.” Their characters are not structures, but poetic evoca- 
tions,” and they are to be explained, he observes, not on the basis 
of the poet’s experience, whereof we know nothmg, but of his art 
whereof we should know something.” This is a sensible and reward- 
ing attitude to take, and it enables Mr Stoll to be at his best when, 
at the end of the book, he attacks the romantic view which tries to 
relate Shakespeare’s biography to the subject matter and tone of 
the plays. Not that Mr. StoU’s book is itself entirely without a 
romantic flavor: his descriptions of Shakespeare’s heroines gives 
them a kind of romantic glow, but this is doubtless a part of his 
purpose, and his re-creations are lifelike and refreshmg. 

Harvard University THBODOKE SPEKOER 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COBBECTIONS TO THE SHIELDS BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS ^ 
N C Shields in her useful hibliography of Italian Translations in America 
(N’ew York, 1931) does not list m her chapter on anthologies Longfellow's 
JPoets and Poetry of Europe {Philadelphia, 1845, numerous reprints), al- 
though this work contains an impressive section of translations from the 
Italian Its bibliography of translations would have been useful, as it 
mentions a study by Richard Henry Wilde, Conjectures and Researches 
concerning the Love, Madness, and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso (New 
York, 1842), from which Longfellow drew translations, by Wilde, of one 
canzone and seventeen sonnets from Tasso's Rime Wilde’s two-volume 
essay contains, besides two poems from Guarmi, fragmental y translations 
from Tasso’s verse, many letters, and complete versions of 28 of Tasso's 
mmor poems It constitutes therefore the most important Tasso anthology 
ever made by an American and deserved inclusion in Miss Shield's study, 
along with similar works that she lists (Nos 101 and 133) 

Her description (No 56) of Piero Maroncelli’s volume of Additions to 
My Prisons, Memoirs of Silvio Pellico (Cambridge, 1836) contains in- 
accuracies which might have been avoided in part by the use of A H 
Lograsso’s article on “ Pieio Maroncelli in America,” which had appeared 
in 1928 in Rassegna Storica del Risorgimento (xv, 894-941 ) The “ Bio- 
graphical Notice of Silvio Pellico ” which begins the volume was translated 
b 7 Andrews Norton, as we learn from Miss Lograsso, and not by Mrs 
Norton, who had made the translation of Pellico’s work, but earlier than 
Miss Shields believes, in 1833, before the appearance of Koscoe's English 
version of the same year Andrews Norton used an Italian text newly 
written by Maroncelli, as indicated in the opening paragraphs, and not, as 
Miss Shields assumes. Labour's French biographical sketch of 1833 on which 
Maroncelli had collaborated and from which he does include excerpts here 
Like Miss Lograsso, Miss Shields is non-committal as to the translator of 
the Addiziom themselves It appears that this translation had already been 
made in 1833, by Mrs William Duer (wife of the President of Columbia 
College) and Mrs John Duer (Anna Bedford Bunner), and was revised 
(and completed in the appendices, as Miss Shields correctly notes) by Miss 
Sedgwick, for Maroncelli, recently arrived m New York, writes to Mr 
Norton on January 1, 1834 “ queste sono gi^i state tradotte qui dalle 
Signore Duer, ed lo le sto rivedendo coll’assistenza di buoni letterati, e 
prima di tutti della Signora Sedgwick ” (see Lograsso, loc cit , p 911) 
There is no mention of Fitz-Greene Halleck’s acknowledged contribution 
(p 222) of a brief translation, made early in 1834, of the lyric which 
Maroncelli had composed in prison while awaiting his amputation, ‘‘Wmds 
of the wakened spring ” ( cf Life and Letters of Pitz-Ghreene Ealleoh, New 

^I am grateful to Professor Chandler B Beall of the University of 
Oregon for suggesting some of the corrections included here 
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York, 1869, pp 363 f ), nor of the blank verse translation of Maroncelli’s 
Carme delle Rtmemlranise dt Pallavicim (pp 246-255) volunteered by an 
anonymous American translator, no doubt Miss Jobiison, the actress and 
singer, wliom Maroncelli and others mention specifically as a contributor 
to the volume Miss Shields incorrectly lists as translations from Maroncelli 
the two short poems which end the book Actually, these are pieces by 
unnamed American authors which Maroncelli has appended to his volume, 
adding to each his own translation into Italian verse Curiously enough, 
they have gone unrecognized by all who have described the volume except 
an anonymous and forgotten reviewer in the Knioherlocker Magazine of 
October, 1836 (vin, 483), who remarks ‘‘In the appendix, the author has 
translated into Italian poetry, very happily, some charming verses by the 
Hon Mr Wilde, and Mrs Ellet” The fiist selection is Richard Henry 
Wilde’s lyric “ My life is like the summer rose,” published first as a song 
in 1815 or 1816 by Dubois and Stodart, New York Maroncelli’s translation, 
beginning “Estiva rosa somiglia mia vita,” is not mentioned by A H 
Starke in “ Richard Henry Wilde Some Notes and a Check-List,” American 
Book Collector, IV (1933), 226-232, 285-288, V (1934), 7-10, and was 
probably published without the knowledge even of Wilde, who was then in 
Italy The second poem is a pair of quatrains by Elizabeth F Ellet begin- 
ning “Like southern birds whose wings of light,” and Maroncelli’s some- 
what expanded paraphrase (a defective sonnet) begins “Pennuto abitator 
di nve australi ” Mrs Ellet’s verses had appeared in her Poems, Trans- 
lated and Original (Philadelphia, 1835, p 41), a volume which Miss 
Shields describes (No 1276), but without mention of Maroncelli 

Mary Hessi 

The University of Oregon 


Melbanoke and Gosson I regret that, because of an erroneous report 
from a research assistant, I repeated in my note on Melbancke and Gosson 
{MLN , xav, 111-114) a number of parallels already noted by Professor 
Rollins in Harvard Studies cmd Notes in Philology, vol. xvm 

D 0 Allen 

Duke University 


An Answer to Dr Tillyard I was amazed to find in Dr Tillyard’s 
review of my book on “Milton’s Projected Epic” {MLN , May, 1938, pp 
382 ff ) the statement that in my opinion Milton’s projected epic “ would 
have been a fanatical messianic outburst, prompted by the meanest mo- 
tives of self-interest” I suggest that there is nothing in my text to 
warrant such a conclusion 


Marhurg 


H Mxjtsohmann 
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MAEGINALIBN ZU HEINE II 
Ideen. Das Buck Ls Grand. Kap. 7II. a) 

“ . . mauche Potentaten wurden [durch Napoleon] von Hans 

and Hof gejagt xmd multen auf andre Art ihr Brot zu verdienen 
snchen, und emige legten sich daher frnli auf ein Handwork und 
maekten z. B. Siegellack ...” (Walzel rv, S. 163). 

W. Siebert, E Heines Beziehungen zu E. T A. Hoffmann (Mar- 
burg 1908) S 19, verweast auf den Eater Murr (Gnsebachs 
Ausgabe x, S 117), wo an die Zeit des pobtischen und sozialen 
TJmsturzes der franzosischen Eevolution erinnert ward, “ als 
Marquis Siegellack fabrizierten ” Obwohl das Sum und Witz der 
Heinestelle — ein Potentat legt sich aufs Handwerk, noch eb er 
entthront wurde, er bant kluglich Tor — ^gar nicht txifft, baben 
Petersen (Walzel rv, S. 509) und Elster (*it, S. 613) diese ErMa- 
rung angenommen Zu Unreeht. Erne Anekdote, die m Maa- 
milian Heines Erinnerungen mitgeteilt ward, auch nngefabr in 
die Entstehungszeit des BucJis Le Grand fallen muJs (Houben 
Nr. 157), witzelt deutlicber nut “des Kaisers Siegellack,” und der 
Beriebterstatter fugt selber die Deutung an es sei “allgemem 
bekannt, dass der damalige Kaiser Franz won Oesterreicb die grofie 
Passion batte, freie Angenblicke der Anfertigung von Siegellaek in 
alien moglicben Farben zu widmen.” Offenbar ist dieselbe Spitze ver- 
borgen in emer Bemerkung der “ Einleitung zu KaHdorf ” (Walzel 
V, S. 401 f.) “ Oesterreicb . . . besorgte die Adelsinteressen, und 
auf jedem feigen Vertraglem, das gegen den Liberalismus geschlos- 
sen wurde, prangt obenan das woblbekannte SiegeUack ” 

Ideen Das Buck Le Grand. Eap. VII. 6) 

Erich Loewentbal, Btudien zu Heines “ Beisebildem " {Palaestra 
138, Berlm und Leipzig 1922) S. 6 f. macbt die sebr trefEende, von 
der Forschung nocb lange mcbt genug verwertete Bemerkung, daS 
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die autobiographischen Notizen, die Heme zwanglos m seme Schnf- 
ten einzuschieben liebt, durchaus nicht Mystifikation bedeuten, 
sondern zu allermeist der histonschen Nacbprufung standbalten. 
Abex er widerspricht sicb gleich selbst, wenn ex (S. 6) die Notiz 
am angefiihxten Oxte. diesem Aagenblick fallt mix em, daS 
ich dem Lowenwixt in Bologna noch fnnf Talex schnldig bin” 
(Walzel IV, S. 165) fux blofien Schexz halt, well das doch vox 
Hemes Eeise nach Italian geschxieben sei. Schon Elstex (^iv, S. 
513) hat richtig gesehen, dafi Bologna hiex mix xomantisiexendex 
Deckname fnx Gottingen sei (wixd doch anch sonst m dem Stuck 
em noxdlicheies Geschehen an die Bxenta tind den Ganges txans- 
poniext), abex seme Begrimdting ist nngeschickt. Nicht anf Nx. 
80 der Hetmlcehr wax zu vexweisen, wo m ahnlichex Weise ans 
der hannoverschen Universitatsstadt em spanisches Salamanka 
wird, sondern anf die Bader von Lucca^ Kap v, Schlu6 . Got- 
tmgen ist m Bologna lange nicht so bekannt, wie man schon, der 
Dankbaikeit wegen, erwarten duxfte, mdem es sich das deutsche 
Bologna zu nennen pflegt ” Und anch sachlich duxfte kemeswegs 
blofier Phantasiescherz vorliegen, vielmehr heitexe Anspielung auf 
die sehx reale Tatsache, daS Heme (nach Vaxnhagens Zeugnis; 
vgL Houben S. 100) noch von semem Doktoxschmaus her ^^emen 
Anker Wein” schuldig war. 

Itahen, Betse von Mwchen nach Oenua. Kap. VIJI u. XIX, 

Gegen Kaiser Eranz wixd m den Beiselxldern haufigex gestichelt, 
als die Kommentatoxen bishex bemexkt haben. Dex Witz mit den 
Englandern m dex Innsbxuckex Hofkirche, die den Eeisefuhxer 
verkehrt gebxauchen und dessen Angaben mit den Statuen um 
Maximilians Grab zu falschex und sehx komischex Deckung zwmgen, 
1st kemeswegs als biUigex Spafi um seiner selbst willen angebracht, 
sondern um die boshafte Pointe: soUte es ^^dem ^etzigen Kaiser 
einfallen, sich in einem Eeifrock oder gar in Wmdeln gieSen zu 
lassen — ^wer wurde was dagegen emwenden ” (Walzel iv, S. 243) — 
m so harmlose Umgebung emzuschmuggeln, daS der Zensor nichts 
merkt, 

Wenn dexgestalt Kaiser Franz schon hier altes Weib und Wickel- 
kmd gescholten ist, so wixd man auch emen Eomulus Augustulus 
II,” unter dem das heilige xomische Eeich . . . zni Grunde ging,” 
xmd zwar in " neuester Zeit ” (Walzel iv, S. 269), nicht mit Elstex 
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(2iv, S. 189) auf den^ deutschen Lesern so nnbekaniiten wie 
gleichgultigen und obendrem schon verstorbenen, siziliscben Ferdi- 
nand (tl825) beziehen, sondern anf den Habshnrger^ der nnter dem 
Namen Franz der Zweite als letzter die alte Kaiserkrone getragen 
hat. 

Beisehilder III. Revise von Munchen nach Oenua 

Den Panegyricus des 33. Kapitels anf Peter Cornelius beschliefit 
Heme mit der pietatvollen Erinnerimg daran, dafi die Hand des 
grofien Malers einst liebreich anf den klemen Pingem lag nnd 
mir emige Gesichtskontnren ziehen half, als ich, em kleines Btib- 
chen, anf der Akademie zn Dnsseldorf zeichnen lernte.^^ — ^Petersens 
Kommentar (Walzel rv, S 524) glanbt hier einen Gedachtnis- 
fehler des Antors, Verwechslung mit dem alteren Brnder Lambert 
Cornelins (1778-1823), seinerzeitigem Inspektor der Dnsseldorfer 
Akademie, feststellen zn mnssen. Mit TJnrecht. In einem 6e- 
spraeh nber Heme vom 19 Marz 1865 gibt Peter selbst eine ergotz- 
liche Erklarnng Ich habe ihn aneh einmal dnrchgepmgelt • . • 
Der Lambert ging immer nm 11 TJhr ans der Akademie, nm eine 
Stnnde anfier dem Hanse zn geben, nnd da muSte ich Praceptor 
spielen. Neben der Elementarklasse war das Zimmer, wo ich stand 
nnd malte, es war, ich weiS es noeh genan, em Altarbild. Die 
Jnngen aber, statt zn zeichnen, machten fnrchtbaren Larm. Ich 
gmg also hinem nnd yerbot es ihnen, nnd so gmg es eine Veile. 
Bald aber fingen sie noch yiel arger an. Ich stnrzte also m die 
Klasse. In der linken Hand hielt ich die Palette wie Achilles 
semen Schild, m der rechten hatte ich den Malstock, nnd packte 
mir nnn den ersten, der mir in die Hande kam. Das war der Heme. 
Ich habe den Malstock anf ihm zerschlagen nnd ihn schwer geprii- 
gelt.^^ 

(Herman Eiegel, Peter Cornelius, Berlm 1883, S. 76. — In diesem 
Bnche, das der Heine-Forschnng entgangen zn sem schemt, denn 
weder Bieber noch Honbern fnhren es an, findet sich anch erne m- 
teressante Mitteilnng nber Hemes Bltern [S. 1^ f ] nnd die Wieder- 
gabe ernes bedentsamen Gesprachs [S. 68] * Peter Cornelins erzahlt, 

dafi er Heme einmal m Mnnchen [1827/8] anf dem Dultplatze 
ernes Sonntags Vormittags begegnet nnd ordentlich nnd gerade 
herans mit ihm gesprochen habe ; Heme habe alles mhig mit ange- 
hort nnd endlich halb wehmntig gesagt * ^ Ich bin doch am Bade 
nicht so schlimm als Sie memen 
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Italien. Die Bader von Lucca, Kap, L 

Sem Zwiegesprach mit der Englanderm Mathilde beendet der 
Erzahler also . Es ist gut, dais wir uns wiedergefandeii, und der 
gro£e deutsche — ^wird sicli wieder em Vergnngen daraiis machen, 
sem Leben bei Ihnen zu wagen^^ (Walzel iv, S 323) Die Eom- 
mentare scbweigen zu dieser Stelle Aber ich glaube nicht, dafi 
sie jeder Leser auch ohne Belehrung versteht. Der Gedankenstricb 
ersetzt offenbar em feblendes Wort. Welches? — ^Derjenige, der 
sich em Veignugen daraus machen wird, bei, mit Mathilde zu 
leben, kann naturlich nur Heme sem. Er hatte sich schon im 
ersten Teil der Beiselilder (1826), m Nr xiii der Eeimhehr- 
Gedichte, frank und frech als emen der besten und bekanntesten 
deutschen Dichter selbstgelobt (Walzel i, S 114), im zweiten Teil 
{Das Buck Le Grand, Walzel iy, S. 185) wenigstens scherzhafter 
Weise unter den ^^grossen Mannern” der Weltgeschichte sich 
mitangefuhrt, genau so moehte er sich jetzt wieder als ^^der grofie 
deutsche Dichter bezeichnen. Aber das fur Heme so charakteris- 
tische Zwielicht von Ernst und Spah, von Pathos und Ironie, m 
das er den Ausspruch getaucht haben wollte, war qualender und 
also wirksamer, wenn das absichtlich schoekierende Wort xmausge- 
sprochen und doch erratbar blieb. 

Italien, Die Bader von Lucca, Kap, VIII, 

Der SchluJ dieses Kapitels ist wohl die schwerstverstandliche 
Stelle der ganzen Beiselilder und bislang voUig xmgeklart, Petersen 
(bei Walzel iv, S 527) schweigt sich ganzlich daruber aus, Elster 
(^jv, S. 537 f.) steUt bedauernd fest, er habe uber den beruhmten 
Kmderball im Hause Eothschild ^^leider nichts Genaueres zu 
exmitteln gewuSt. Sollte er naiverweise an die Wirklichkeit ernes 
solchen Balls geglaubt haben ^ Die Geschichte gibt sich doch un- 
verkennbar als phantastische Groteske. Hyacmth Hirsch, semer 
guten Beziehungen zur hochsten Plutokraten-Dynastie sich xuhm- 
end, erzahlt, er habe m Prankfurt auch den (seit 1820 m Wien ^ 
residierenden!) Baron Salomon Eothschild kennen gelernt und 
allerlei Ereundliches von ihm erf ahren • er behandelte mich ganz 
wie semes Gleiehen, ganz famillionar. Ich war auch bei ihm auf 

^Vgl Egon Caesar Conte Corti, Der AufsUeg des Mames Rothschild 
(Leipzig 1927 S. 245 
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dem beruhmten Kmderball, der in der Zeitnng gestanden. So viel 
Pracht bekomme ich mein Lebtag nicht mebr zn sehen . . . wie 
viel Gold imd Silber und Diamanten babe icli dort geseben I Wie 
viel Sterne nnd Orden I Den Ealkenorden, das goldene Vlies^ den 
Lowenorden, den Adlerorden — sogar ein ganz Idem Kind, leb sage 
Ihnen ein ganz Idem Kind trug emen Elefantenorden. Die Kmder 
waren gar scbon maskiert nnd spielten Anleibe, nnd waren an- 
gezogen wie die Konige, mit Kronen anf den Kopfen, ein grower 
Junge aber war angezogen prazise wie der alte Natban Rotbscbild. 
Er macbte seme Sacbe sebr gnt, batte beide Hande m der Hosen- 
tascbe, klimperte mit Geld, scbnttelte sicb verdriefilicb, wenn einer 
von den Ideinen Konigen was geborgt baben wollte, und nur dem 
kleinen mit dem weifien Rock nnd den roten Hosen streicbelte er 
frenndlicb die Backen nnd lobte ibn : ^ Dn bist mein Plaisir, mem 
Lieblmg, mem^ Pracbt, aber dem Vetter Michel soil mir vom Leib 
bleiben, icb werde diesem Narrn nicbts borgen, der taglicb mebr 
Menschen ansgibt, als er jabrlicb zu verzebren bat; es kommt durch 
ihn nocb ein Unglnck m die Welt, nnd mem Gescbaft wird darnnter 
leiden/ So wahr mir Gott alles Gnte gebe, der Jnnge machte seme 
Sacbe sebr gut, besonders wenn er das dicke Kind, das in weifien 
Atlas mit ecbten silbernen Lilien gewickelt war, im Geben xmter- 
stntzte nnd bisweilen zn ibm sagte . ^ Na, na, dn, dn, fnbr dicb nur 
gnt anf, ernabr dicb redlicb, sorg, dafi dn nicbt wieder weggejagt 
wirst, damit icb nicht mem Geld verliere^^^ (Walzel iv, S. 358 f ). 

Elsters wenige Anmerknngen zn diesem Abschnitte fnbren nicbt 
weit, geben znm Teil ancb febl. Ricbtig ist, daS der Kleine mit 
dem weifien Rock nnd den roten Hosen ” anf den so fleuSig geban- 
selten Kaiser Eranz zielt, was nicbt znletzt die analogs Bezeichnxing 
des osterreichischen Herrscbers als des Kaisers, der emen veiien 
Rock nnd rote Hosen tragV^ im 12, Kap. der Bern von Mmchen 
nach Qenua (Walzel iv, S 261) erweist^ Zn dieser Dentung also 
braucbte Elster (^iv, S 638) kem Eragezeicben zu setzen. Dab die 
Verbmdnng der Rothschilds mit dem Hanse Oesterreicb besonders 
eng war, bezengt Cortis Darstellnng, besonders in den zwei letzten 
Kapiteln, fast anf ^eder Seite Hmgegen mocbte icb bestreiten, dafi 
die anf gezahlten Orden tatsacblicb jene Lander bezeicbnen soUen, in 

®Vgl aueli Walzel rs, S 11, Z 14, wo Mettermch genannt wird *‘der 
Ex-Wesir so vieler praadamitisclien Snltane, die alle wei^e Bocke imd rote 
Hosen getragen” 
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denen sie ihre heraldische Heimat haben (Elster a, a. 0.) , Heme 
treibt vielmehr ein loses Spiel mit den nnterschiedlicben Tiernamen 
(es ist docb auff allend, dafi er nnr tieriscbe Oiden nennt), die er 
bis zum Elefanten steigert. An Siam bat er dabei gewifi nicht 
gedacbt, umsoweniger als (was Elster nbersah), der siamesische 
Elefantenorden erst 1861 gestiftet worden ist, vorgesebwebt haben 
kann ibm nnr der ebenso bezeichnete alteste nnd hocbste danische 
Orden (Vgl. Berlien, Der Elefantenorden und seme Bitter, Kopen- 
hagen 1846). ^^Das dicke Kind, das in weiSen Atlas mit ecbten 
sdbernen Lilien gewickelt war,^^ ist selbstverstandlicb anf Erank- 
reicb zn bezieben, ob mit Elster noch genaner anf den (bereits am 
16. Sept, 1824 verscbiedenen) wohlbeleibten Lndwig XVIII (denn 
Karl X. war sehr mager), bleibt fraglich, man kann das immerbin 
mit dem Hmweis stntzen, dab es Lndwig XVIII. nnr vermoge der 
Eotbschildschen Geldhilfe moglicb war, wenigeTagenacb Napoleons 
Abdanknng schon in Calais zn landen nnd semen Einzng in Paris zn 
halten. Trifft Elsters Dentxmg zn, so erleichtert sie ans cbrono- 
logiscben Grnnden die Losnng des Gesamtratsels. 

Pmft man die Groteske genaner, so ergibt sicb erne scbier nn- 
begreifliche Lncke in der Erzahlnag. Nirgends wird verraten, wo 
denn eigentlicb der Kinderball stattgefnnden hat. Bei Salomon 
Eothschild, heibt es zwar ansdrucklich, aber nnklar bleibt, m 
welcher Stadt. In Frankfurt etwa? Dann mnbte es Yor 1820 
geschehen sem, ehe Salomon nach Wien zog; aber der eigentliehe 
Glanz nnd Einflnb der Eothschilds ereignete sich erst jenseits 
dieses Datums. Also in Wien^ Aber yon einem Wiener Aufenthalt 
spricht Hyacmth Hirsch nicht. OfEenbar ist die Ubertragnng des 
eigentlicb Gememten anf die Ballgeschichte etwas oberfiachlich 
geraten, nnd gerade dieser Umstand bestarkt den Verdacht ” des 
Schlnssel-Oharakters. 

Es ist die Eede Yon einem groben, einem strahlenden Pest, wo 
Kinder, als Konige maskiert, Anleihe spielen; Salomon gibt das 
Pest, aber der grobe Jnnge,^^ der den Weltbankier derstellt, tragt 
nicht seme, sondern Nathans Maske. 

Daran entspricht znnachst soYiel der Wirkliehkeit, dab der m 
London etablierte Nathan, obwohl nnr der dnttalteste der fiinf 
Frankfurter Bmder, als eigentlicher Kopf nnd Leiter des ganzen 
Hanses gait nnd wirkte (Corti a. a. 0, S. 160, 331, 346, 368) . Aber 
der Veranstalter des Balls ist nnd bleibt Salomon. 
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Em Ball? Kinder als Konige maskiert, ein ranschendes Fest, 
nnabsehbar von Gold und Diamanten, Sternen and Orden strahlend. 
Konnte es nicht so gemeint sein, daS emeVersammlung von Fnrsten 
und Konigen, bei der es prunkhaft zugeht nnd alle Wurdentrager 
in grower Gala aufzieben, dem kritischen Betracbter als blofie 
Kmderei erschemt, zumal dann, wenn Versammlung nnd Beratnng 
jedes tieferen Ernstes, alien wertvollen Ergebnisses ermangeln? 

Wir sahen tms dann verwiesen auf emenleerlaufenden Diplomaten- 
und Furstenkongress. In erster Lmie ware an den von Verona (20. 
Oktober 1822) zu denien, dessen Pracht H. von Treitscbke 
[Deutsche Qeschichte %m neunzehnten Jahrhundert iii, Leipzig 
1885, S. 271) nnd A. Stern [Oeschichte Europas se%t den Yertragen 
von 1815 II, Berlin 1897, S. 292) gleich emdrucksvoll schildern. 

Seit dem Wiener Kongress war dem Weltteil ein abnliches Schau- 
spiel nicM geboten worden/^ Anwesend waren Kaiser Franz mit 
mehreren Erzherzogen, der Zar Alexander, der Konig von Prenfien 
mit den Prmzen Wilhelm nnd Karl, die Konige von Sardmien und 
Neapel, der Kronprmz von Schweden, erne ganze Schar italienischer 
Klemfnrsten nnd Prmzen, sie alle begleitet von ansgiebigem 
Beamten-Stab.® In der osterreichischen Delegation befand sich 
neben Metternich nnd Gentz anch Salomon Eothschild. Ihm bluhte 
hier gar nppig der Weizen. Mit den Vertretern des Zarenreiehs 
schloS er eine fette Anleihe ab, wofnr ihm noch der Wladimirorden 
verliehen ward, was die beiden grofiten dentsehen Zeitungen, die 
Angsbnrger Allgemeine nnd der Oesterre^ch%sche BeohacMer^ ge- 
buhrend m die Oeffentlichkeit brachten, nnd er fand anch sonst 
hier Gelegenheit zn glanzenden Geschaften. So glanzende nnd 
weitreichende Gesehafte eroffneten sieh, daS xasch noch zwei andere 
Eothschilds, James ans Pans nnd Carl ans Neapel, nach. Verona 
eilten.'* Da konnte im Hohlspiegel des Spottes das Antlitz des 
Kongresses leicht dahm verzerrt werden, als sei das Ganze erne 
Veranstaltnng der Eothschilds gewesen, ein KinderbalL 
Ich wiU nicht behanpten, dies sei die einzig mdgliche Dentnng 
der Groteske. Vielmehr werfe leh selber als entscheidend die Frage 
anf, ob Hemes Leser im Jahr 1830 solche Anspielungen anf ein 
Ereignis von 1822 noch verstehen konnten. Aber kemen Zweifel zu 

® Ludwig XVin war durcli sein Gicbtleiden an der Teilnahme verlimdert, 
aber immerbm durch funf Gesandte vertreten 
"Vgl Corti, a a 0 S 299-304 
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leiden scheint mir, daS auch im VerrLeiiningsfalle die endgultige 
Auflosung des Eatsels nur in der Eichtung meines, sei^s anch. vot- 
laufig problematischen, Vorstofies zu findeii sei 
Mit der gleichen Zurnckhaltung versuche icli mich noch an zwei 
Einzelheiten. Wer ist Tetter Michel Elster a a, 0, enthalt 
sich jeder MeinnngsanSernng. Wenn eine Deutnng ans der Zeit- 
geschichte znlassig ist, so kann man an zweierlei denken Entweder 
ist der Name mit Anlehnung an den dentschen Michel gebildet 
und meint den eigentlichen dentschen Grofistaat, also Prenfien, 
das vermoge streng dnrchgefuhrter allgemeiner Wehrpflicht eine 
militarische Kraft besaS, die in gar kemem Veihaltnis stand zii 
dem Yergleichsweise geringen Umfang nnd der noch geringeren 
Fmanzkraft dieses Staatswesens, nnd die anf liberaler Seite nicht 
gern gesehen, nmso lieber als Bedrohnng des Weltfriedens Yer- 
dachtigt wnrde, ® oder man darf den Namen wortlich nehmen, dann 
mnss es der portngiesische Eeaktionsfnhrer nnd Kronpratendent 
Dom Mignel sein, der nach dem Mifilingen seines Putsches Yom 
30. April 1894 nach Wien in die Verbannnng ging nnd Yom oster- 
reichischen Hof e, bezhw dnrch Metternich seither Yielf ach protegiert 
wnrde. Trifft diese Erklarnng das Eechte, so dnrfte anch das 
‘‘ganz klein Kind^^ mit dem Elefantenorden seine historische 
Gleichnng jSbaden.® 

Als Komg Johann VI. Yon Portugal am 10. Marz 1826 starb, 
verzichtete sein altester Sohn, Dom Pedro, der sich schon am 12 
Oktober 1822 znm Kaiser Yon Brasilien nnd Yom Tater nnabhangig 
erklart hatte, ans Inkompatibilitatsgrnnden anf den Thron des 
Mntterlands, nnd zwar zn Gnnsten seiner erst sieben^ahrigen (am 
4. April 1819 geborenen) Tochter Maria da Gloria, die mit Dom 
Mignel Yerlobt nnd, nach Erreichnng des notigen Alters, Yermahlt 
werden soUte. Dadnrch ware, da das komgliche Kind eine Enkelm 
von Kaiser Exanz war (Dom Pedro war 1817-1826 mit dessen 

Winter 1829/30, also gerade als Heme mit der Niedersclirift der 
Bader von Lucca bescliaftigt war, unterhandelte Preussen mit dem Hanse 
Botliscliild tatsdelilicli uber erne grossere Anleibe, die scMieJSlicb ancb 
znstande kam (vgl Corti S. 404 f ). 

® Wofern solcbe Erklarnng nicbt von vornberein zn weit bergebolt ist nnd 
die Ironie der Stelle weit einfacber daranf weist, daS einer der kleinsten 
enropaiscben Staaten (daber die Bezeicbnung '^ganz klein Kind”, anf dem 
Balle sind 3 a die Monarcbien alle dnrcb Kinder reprasentiert) den Orden 
mit dem mkehtigsten Tiere scbmiiekt und benennt. 
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Tochter Leopoldme vermalilt), in der Tat erne Art Vettemscliaft 
Dom Miguels nut dem Hause Habsburg gestiftet worden Die 
Umtriebe des mtransigenten Prinzen beunruhigten bisweilen ganz 
Europa, das dadurch besonders i. J. 1826 an den Band eines aU- 
gemeinen Knegs gebracht war, dessen Gefahr erne beruhmte ener- 
gische Parlamentsrede Cannings Yom 12. Dez. 1826 zugleich be- 
sehwor und bannte Diese Eede, die m aller Oeffentlichkeit nut dem 
Gedanken der Entfesselung der reYolutionaren Krafte des alten 
Kontinents spielte, sich an die liberalen Geister aller Volker wandte, 
hatte auf Heine, der ja in Canning (unberecbtigterweise) einen 
Martyrer des Liberalismus verebrte (vgl. Walzel iv, S. 301 f. ; vi, 
S 148), zweifellos naehhaltigen Eindruck geubt DaS sich Heine 
mit der Person Dom Miguels beschaftigt hat, bezeugen andre seiner 
Schnften, vor allem die am 8. Marz 1831 aufgesetzte Evnleitung 
zu Kahldorf uler den Adel, wo ^ener em ^^gekronter Wicht^^ 
gescholten wird, der dem Stande [der Konige] Unehre macht " 
(Walzel VI, S. 405, 613) ^ Es ware also sehr wohl moglich, dafi 
der Dichter schon 1829 seiner Abneigung Ausdruck verliehen hat. 

Da5 die Eothschilds jeden Krieg — ^von welcher Art Michel er 
auch angezettelt werden mochte — als geschaftestorend perhorres- 
zierten, belegt (wenn es solchen Beweises uberhaupt bedurfte) 
Cortis Buch an vielen Stellen (z. B. S. 307) 

Itahen. Die Bader von Lucca Kap. ZL 

Fritz Fnedlander, Seme und Ooeihe (Berlm und Leipzig 1932) 
S, 39, hat — so weit ich sehe, als Brster — erkannt, daS der ernste 
Adler, von dem der vorletzte Absatz in Kap iii der Stadt 
Lucca so viel zu sagen weifi, eine AUegone auf Goethe bedeutet. 
Aber auch ihm ist entgangen, daS in gleicher Verhullung schon 
die Platen-Diatribe erne Heine Huldigung fur Goethe anbrmgt. 
Platen wird dort (Walzel iv, S. 400) mit dem Togel Straui ver- 
glichen, dem eiteln, ohnmachtigen Vogel, der das schonste Gefieder 
hat und doch nicht fliegen kann,^^ und es heifit zuletzt Yon ihm, 
er bilde mit semen schonen Fedem ohne Schwungkraft, mit semen 
schonen Versen ohne poetischen Flug, den Gegensatz zu jenem 
Adler des Gesanges, der minder glanzende Flugel hat, aber sich 
damit zur Sonne erhebt Damit kann nur Goethe gemeint sem. 

Hcrbst 1830 scbon befehdete der Hamburger I’reundeskreis des 
Dicbters beftig ‘‘dieses portugiesiscbe XJngebeuer’* (Houben S 173). 
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Itahen Die Stadt Lucca Kap, VL 

Dieses Kapitel leiten em die Verse 597-604 von Vossens Ver- 
deutschung der Ilias^ aber statt der Namen des Dichters oder des 
Ubersetzers schreibt Heme nnter die Verse kuhn iind einfacb 
Vulgata Die Kommentare lassen Smn nnd Absicbt dieser 
Sonderbarkeit unberedet Es scbeint also bisher nicbt verstanden 
zu sem, was die Unterschnft, was das Zitat selber ansdrncken soU, 
Anf die Verse folgt unmittelbar jenes groisartige, Dicbtung wie 
Bildknnst noch nachgeborner Generationen weithm bestimmende 
Gemalde vom Christns im Olymp, das erstmals Hemes weltanscban- 
liche Leitidee eines ewigen Gegensatzes von Sensnalismns nnd 
Spiritualismus, von Hellenentum nnd Nazarenertnm ansspricht. 
Das Kapitel klingt ans in em hynmisches Bekenntnis znm Leib, 
znm Sensnalismns, znm Hellenismns, Die Bibel des Hellenismns 
aber ist Homer, nnd wie fnr die romisch-katholische Kirche die 
Bibelnbersetznng des Hieronymns, so ist fnr den dentschen Hel- 
lenen^^ Vossens dentseher Homer mafigebend — die ^^Vnlgata^^ 
Bine ahnliche Znsammenstellnng Homers nnd der Bibel als der 
zwei ^^grofien Bncher^^ findet sich m der Denhschnft uber Ludwig 
Borne (Walzel viii, S. 396) , nnd m diesem Bnche spricht Heme 
nock an anderer Stelle von der " Bcclesia pressa, die den Homeros 
als ihren Propheten verehrt” (S. 400), Beide Stellen ans dem 
eingelegten Helgolander Tagebnch. von 1830, also ancb zeitlicb 
(entstebnngsgeschichtlich) der Stadt Lucca nahestehend. 

Anch m den Brlauterungen zum Dohtor Faust (x, S. 70 f ) wird 
der gleiche Gedanke angefnkrt, dort, wo vom Geist der Eenaissance 
die Eede ist Die beiden groSen Bncber der Mensckheit, die sich 
vor einem Jahrtansend so femdlicb befehdet nnd wie kampfmnde 
wahrend dem ganzen Mittelalter vom Sckanplatz znrnckgezogen 
hatten, der Homer nnd die Bibel, treten zn Anf ang des sechzehnten 
Jakrlnmderts wieder offentlick m die Sckranken/^ 

Und znm letztenmal begegnet die Antithese, diesmal mit der 
dnrcb. Hemes Konversion znm Theismns bewirkten Umkehrnng 
der Vorzeielien, wieder in den Oestandmssen (Walzel x, S, 184) 

" ick, der ick ekemals den Homer zn zitieren pflegte, ich zitiere ^etzt 
die Bibel.^^ 

Itahen. Die Stadt Lucca. Kap. TII. 

Die Kaikedrale, in der Heine mit Eransckeska nnd Mathilde einer 
grojSen Messe beiwohnt, ist nack Karpeles nnd Elster (®iv, S. 651) 
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der Dom San Martino. Da nnr fur diese Szene Heines ‘Widmungs- 
verse An August Lewald (Walzel iii^ S. 454^ vgl S. 538) passen^ 
ist Elsters Anmerkung a. a. 0. S 550, die das Gedichtlein auf Kap. 
Yi und die Kirche San Michele bezieht, als olfenkundiges Versehen 
ZU streichen. 

Die romantxsche Schule. Drittes Buck. 

In der femsinnigen, immer noeh unveralteten Wurdigung, die 
Heme dem bis heut verkannten Achim von Arnim gonnt (Walzel 
VII, S 126), werden Tieek und die Schlegels verantwortlich ge- 
macht fur die Verdunkelung dieses grohen deutschen Diehters, sie 
batten ihn absichtlich ignonert. ^^Nur nach seinem Tode,^^ so 
schlieSt der erste Absatz des Arnim-Kapitels, “erhielt er eine 
Art Nekrolog von einem Mitglied der Schule — Bine Anmerkung 
von Bisters erster Ausgabe (v, S 317) verweist hier auf eine Arbeit 
des Wilibald Alexis im Berliner Freimuhgen (1831, Nr 25) ; das 
wird von Walzel kntiklos ubernommen Aber Haring- Alexis war 
niemals Mitglied der Schule, kann demnach hier unmoglich 
gemeint sein. Wohl aber triffit solche Bezeichnung voll auf Gorres 
ZU, der dem verewigten Freunde im Cottasehen Lxteraturblatt 
(Beilage zum Stuttgarter Morgenhlatt) 1831, Nr. 27-30; einen herr- 
lichen, Aufsehen erregenden Nachruf gehalten hat. 

Zur Oeschichie der Religion und PMosophie %n Deutschland. 

Zweites Buch. 

Hier ist gelegentlich die Kede von Hermann Franckes Stiftung 
des Halleschen Waisenhauses und dem dadurch bewirkten pietis- 
tischen Geiste dieser IJniversitatsstadt (Walzel vii, S. 273). 
^^Halle,^^ heifit es dann, ^‘^ist noch bis jetzt die Taupini5re der 
Pietisten^^ — Elster (^iv, S. 230) weii mit dem seltsamen Fremd- 
wort nicht viel anzuf angen, er ubersetzt es wortlich als Maulwurf s- 
hugeV^ weist auf die Bedeutungserweiterung "schlechte Hutte^^ 
hm. Walzel; der merkt, dafi das kemen rechten Smn ergibt, mochte 
lieber an Yerwechslung mit " Pepini5re («* Baumschule, Pflanz- 
statte, Semmar) denken; aber kann man im Ernst dem hochgebil- 
deten und immer sorgfaltigen Schriftsteller Heme solchen Lapsus 
zumuten? Viel naher liegt erne Deutung aus der Idiomatik des 
Parisischen C. Villate {Parmsmen, Eerlm-Schoneberg, ®1912; S. 
367) wie E. Plate {WartTcunde des modernen Franzos'hsch^ Munchen 
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1933, S 122) kennen ein Masculinuin ^‘^tanpin” zur Bezeidmang 
der Kandidaten fur die (sckwierige) ecole polyteclimqm, Villate 
auch ein umgangsspracliliches Eeminmuni taupini^re fur den 
^^Kursus der hoheren Mathematik als Vorbereitung zur Aufnahme 
m die polytechnisehe Schule ” Danach treffen wir Spracli- und 
Spottsmn der Stelle wohl am besten mit soldier deutenden TJber- 
setzung Halle ist noch 3 etzt die Presse [nach H. Pauls Deutschem 
Woiterluch yeracbtliebe Bezeidmung fur eine Anstalt zu sclmeller 
Vorbereitung auf eine Prufung] der Pietisten/^ 

Lutezm Erster TeiL 

Im Naclitrag zum v Stuck (Walzel is, S. 44) staupt Heme den 
obskuren Musiker Josef Dessauer, der sich der fraglicben Gunst 
George Sands gerubmt hatte Er nennt ibn einen der miserabelsten 
Liederkompositeurs vom mundfaulsten Dialekte^^ — ^Die Kommen- 
tatoren auBern sich uber den Sinn des ungewohnlichen Beiworts 
niclit, gerade darum ist zu vermuten, dafi sie, wie die Mehrzahl der 
Leser, die Absicht des Autors nicht recbt erfaSt haben. Zu solcbem 
Ende muJS man namlich die deutlicliere Parallelstelle des lyi. 
Stucks (Walzel is, S. 286) heranziehen, wo von seiner [Des- 
sauers] kauderwalschen Mundart und emer gewissen naselnden 
Aussprache des Deutschen, die an faule Eier erinnert,” die Kede ist, 
Ahnlicb wird die Kolner ^^klassisch schlechte Aussprache der 
Deutschen ” gescholten erne Mundart, die wie faule Eier klingt, 
fast necht” (Walzel s, S. 334). Das unappetitliche Bild begegnet 
schon in emer handschriftlichen Variante der Beise von Munchen 
nach Genua, statt der schliefilichen Pugung ^^em ulelnechendes 
Lachehi spielte um den Mund ” (Walzel iv, S. 230) wies das boshafte 
MaSmann-Portrat zuerst diese Verbreiterung auf. "... Mund, der, 
wenn er sich ofEnete, und, mit einem Organ wie faule Eier, zu 
sprechen begann . . P (a a, 0. S. 469) . Danach ware jenes " mund- 
faul” also nicht von faul^^^trage abzuleiten, sondern von Mund- 
f aule, hat den Sinn von " stmkig ” ® Das pafit sehr gut zu Heines 

® Dieses bose Attnbat spendet Heine aucb sonst gerne der Mauscbelrede 
Etwa zum Scblusse von Stuck Lvn der Lutezia, bei Scbilderung der Gesell- 
scbaft um August Leo, einen in Bans lebenden getauften Juden “Es 
waren die bolden Klange der Hutterspracbe, sogar der GroBmuttersprache, 
weleb© bier den Deutschen begruBten Hier ward die Mundart des Ham- 
burger Dreckwalls am reinsten gesprocben, und wer diese klassiscben Laute 
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allgemeiner Vorliebe -and gehaufter Verwendung olfaktonsclier 
Impressionen^ Metaphein 

Lutezm. Zmeiter Teil. 

Im Abschnitt lv bewahrt Heme seme trefiiiche Goethe-Kenntnis 
mit dem sehlieSenden Vierzeiler (Walzelix, S 278), der den Alters- 
Wort- xmd Eeimstil des Dichters glanzend parodiert, leider ist nocb 
nicht beransgef linden, welche bestimmten Verse Goethes dabei vor- 
schwebten Ganzlich nbersehen aber -wiirde bisher, dafi im Kapitel 
LVii erne bernhmte Prosastelle des von Heme allzeit hochst- 
geschatzten Meisters als verstecktes Zitat verwertet wird. ^'Die 
Bisenbahnen/^ heifit es dort (a a. 0, S. 292), ^^sind ein providen- 
tielles Ereignis, das der Mensehheit emen nenen Aufschwung gibt, 
das die Farbe tmd Gestalt des Lebens verandert, es beginnt ein 
nener Abschnitt m der Weltgeschichte, nnd unsre Generation darf 
sich rnhmen, dafi sie dabei gewesen. Selbstredend hat Heine kem 
Plagiat beabsichtigt, sondern durfte bei semen gebildeten Lesern 
mii der furs Verstandnis der Anspielnng notigen Kenntnis des 
gefingelten Worts ans der ^^Kampagne in Prankreieh^^ (anlafilich 
der Kanonade von Valmy) rechnen Von hier nnd hente geht erne 
nene Epoche der Weltgeschichte ans nnd ihr konnt sagen, ihr seid 
dabei gewesen (Jnbilanms-Ansgabe xxvin, S. 60). 

Ahnliches liegt an emer Stelle der Oestandnisse vor (Walzel x, 
S. 203), wo der Dichter mit dem Tagtranm scherzt, was wohl alles 
ans ihm hatte werden konnen, wenn seme Mutter, freundschaft- 
lichem Eate folgend, ihn der katholischen Priesterlaufbahn zuge- 
fnhrt hatte er ware ein galanter romischer Abbate geworden, 
hatte ganz das Zeug dazu gehabt, . . . un suJiesten dolce far niente 
dahin zn sehlendern durch die Bibliotheken, Galenen, Kirchen nnd 
Enmen der ewigen Stadt, studierend un Gennsse nnd genieSend im 
Studium. , . " — Ohne Frage schwebt hier die v. der Bommhen 
Elegien vor, msbesondre die allbekannten Verse* 

Und belebr ich mieli mclit, indem icli des lietlichen Bnsens 
Formen spahe, die Hand leite die Huften hinab’ 

Dann verstela ich den Marmor erst recht icb denk nnd vergleiche 
Sehe mit fuhlendem Aug, fnkle mit sehender Hand 

vernahm, dem ward znmnte, als rbcbe er wieder die Twieten des Monke- 
damms’’ (ix, S 302) 
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Heines Scliriften Bind voll von solchen stillschweigenden Zitie- 
rnngen, deren die Kommentare nnr in seltenen Fallen gedenken, 
so spielt z B in der Eetrospektiven Anfklarung” des zweiten 
Tells del Lutezm bei ScMdernng yon Godoy^s nmf angreickei 
kurfurstlicher Purpnrnase^^ (Walzel ix, S. 318) das zweite Bei- 
wort auf EickendorfEs Aus dem Lelen eines Taugemchts an, wo 
bekanntlicli ein stattlicher Portier mit ^^einer auSerordentlich 
langen, gebogenen, knrfurstlichen Nase (A. v. Grolman^s Ansgabe 
II, S 365, Z. 6 Y. n ) anftntt (Die Tangenicbtsnoyelle batte Heme 
gleich nacb Ersebeinen gelesen, ygl. H. Bieber, Heines Oesprache, 
Berlm, 1926, S. 77) 


GedanJcen und Einfalle, 

Hier heifit es an einer Stelle vom Bnrgerkonig Louis Philippe 
(Walzel X, S. 278) ^^Unter ihm herrschte Gluck und Preiheit — 
er war der Roi d^Yyetot der Preiheit/^ — Dazu merkt Elster an 
(yii, S 438)* ^^Yyetot, kleine franzosische Stadt, Konig yon 
Yyetot = kleiner Herr, der seinem Vergnugen lebt, Duodezfurst ” 
Mit dieser, offenbar dem Larousse entnommenen Note (die Leitz- 
mann a a 0. S 427 unbesehen ubernimmt) ist das Verstandnis 
der dunklen Anspielung gewii nicht erreicht. Heines Zeitgenossen, 
mindestens die mit franzosischer Literatur yertrauten, werden ihn 
aber ohneweiters yerstanden haben, denn sein Gleichnis ist einem 
der bekanntesten Gedichte Berangers entnommen, Le Boi d'Yvetot 
betitelt und yom Mai 1813 datiert, das in der Gesamtausgabe die 
Eeihe der Chansons eroffnet. Es weist und preist einen idyllischen 
Lustspielmonarchen, der lebt und leben lafit, seine Macht und 
Wurde in kemer Weise mifibraucht, aber gerade ob so unruhmlichen 
Herrschens sich allgememer Liebe erfreut. Der bezeichnende 
Eefrain lautet: 

Quel 1)011 petit roi c’4tait lli* 

Bin solcher ton petit roi der Preiheit, memt Heine, war Louis 
Philippe. 

Prag 


Josef Koekbe 
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A OR BATU A PEOBLEM IN LEXICOLOGY 

A or lain is a frequently recurring expression in Old Prench; it 
has its counterpart, dl aur latut, in Provencal and gave rise in 
Middle English to the terms gold y-hete^ and gold y-latnd.^ 
Neither the meaning of a or batu nor its origm, however, has yet 
been satisfactorily explained. 

Godefroy gives m the supplement to his DicUonnaire de Van- 
cienne langue frangaise under the word batre 

Or hatu, or martel^ et r4duit en fil , par alt4rat , la loc a or 'batu, qni 
signifiait (orii4) avec de Tor battu, est devenue une expression adjectivale 
qni a pris Taccord du substantif auquel elle se rapportait et s’est mime 
transforni4e en batu d {ou en) or 

At first sight this explanation seems adequate, and it has been 
accepted by a number of scholars Careful analysis, however, will 
show that it must be rejected. 

The circumstances noted by Godefroy concernmg the agreement 
of batu, not with or but with the substantive modified by the entire 
phrase, is a constant one, there being very few cases of a contrary 
observance. To illustrate, let me cite three passages from Le Conte 
de Poihers . ® 

932 . nn cercle a or batn 

954 dras de soie a or batus 

1440 Adont osterent les gaintures, 

Qui estoient a or batnes 

Now if, as Godefroy^s interpretation supposes, batu were onginahy 
the attribute of or, this mode of agreement could be accounted for 
only on the assumption that the elements of a or batu had fused 
and lost their identity so that the group was felt as a single word. 
The nature of the components of a or batu makes unlikely any such 
fusion m the first place, but let us grant its possibility the group 
could not then have undergone the shift in the order of its elements 

^See 0 F Emerson, **Some Notes on Chaucer and Some Conjectures,” 
Philological Quarterly, u (1923), 85-90 (reprinted in the Emerson memorial 
volume, Chaucer Essays and Studies [Western Eeserve University Press, 
1929], pp 384-92) 

^ Sw Ferumbras (ed S J Herrtage, London, 1879), vs 896 

»Ed V, F. Koenig, Pans, 1937 
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which Godefroy supposes m attempting to account for the alterna- 
tive form hatu a or. 

As a matter of fact, haht a or is not a later development, but the 
primitive and natural order of the phrase. It is the earliest form 
in which the expression is found in French ^ 

433 Tot la guige en fu batue a or 

Changun de 'W^llame ® 

Examination of some 200 passages shows beyond doubt that a or 
lain IS a poetic word order brought about to produce a rime or 
assonance mu prose or m the interior of a verse the order lain 
a or generally prevails.® Transposition of a past participle in this 
wise is not at all mf requent m Old French verse , m fact, one may 
cite a number of closely analogous expressions which show clearly 
the function of lain m our group. Thus a or gemet {Boland, 
1995), a or Irosde (R de Troie, ii, 1143), a or gote {ibid , 1231), 
a or tissu {Perceval, 9178), a or bende {Joufroi, 408), et al. In 
none of these is there the slightest question of the past participle^s 
ever having stood in direct junction with or. 

In the phrase a or baiu, then, batu does not and did not originally 
indicate the state of the gold, but rather the manner in which it 
was fixed upon the object m question. The fact that or batu, when 
these two words formed a j'unction, might mean gold leaf or gold 
thread has no particular bearing on our case, and there is in a or 

* In Provencal, however, there is a somewhat earlier example of the 
other order in the Chanson de sa%nte Fov d^Agen (ed A Thomas, Pans, 
1925) ; 

369 D’un pali q’es ab aur batnz 

It may be pointed out here that this verse corresponds roughly to vs 131 
of the Passio metrioa sanctorum F%d%s et Caprasn (source of the Chanson 
and published in vol n of the Hoepffner-Alfaric edition [Strasbourg, 
19271) 

Vestem vestitem gemmis auroque politam 
The Latin version, however, is of no assistance in assigning a meaning to 
our phrase because, in the first place, the Chanson ybtj obviously does not 
give a faithful rendition of the Passio and, secondly, the sense of the 
Latin past participle — something like * ** adorned, resplendent” — ^is too 
vague to afiord the precision we are seeking concerning hatut 
E S Tyler, New York, 1919 

^ The few exceptions to this statement are doubtless to be ascribed to the 
infiuence of the frequently ocemring poetic order 
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latu no explicit indication that the gold involved was in the form 
of either thread or leaf. What we are really concerned with here 
IS a hitherto neglected meaning of the veib iatre, which might, 
when used m connection with gold, signify the ornamental fixation 
or application of that metal, m some yet to be determined manner, 
upon objects. Batre is to be found m this sense m its active forms 
as well as m the past participle 

A Gautier de Laon, sellier pour battre 14 aunes de cendal des armes 
nostre sire le Roy 

Geoffroi de Fleuri, Compte pour les sion dermers mots de Vannie 1816, p 17 ^ 

From the example just cited it will be noted that batre need not he 
accompanied by the sub^unct phrase aorm order to have the mean- 
ing ornament with gold In f act^ batre frequently occurs in this 
sense thus unaccompanied In such cases, however, a or appears to 
remam always implied, there is no evidence that batre was ever 
used in French to express ornamentation with metals or materials 
other than gold.® 

Our next step is to determine, if possible, the exact nature of 
the application or fixation of gold expressed by batre. Godefroy, 
we have seen, believed a or batu denoted ornamentation with gold 
thread, hence embroidery or interweavmg.® Now, m spite of the 

^ In Douet d’Arcq, Gomptes de VArgenterte des rots de France (Pans, 
1851) 

® An example given in Levy^s Supplement Worterhuch seems to indicate 
that the verb had greater extension than this in Provencal 
342 Marmes luzens, pertratz en aut, 

Jent batutz d’azur e d'esmaut 

Lt Pactons de son Porcam, vi 

®With Godefroy’s remarks as a point of departure, Emerson {op ott ) 
arrived at the meanings woven, adorned, embroidered, trimmed ” for ME, 
beten, Constans, in his glossary to the B de Troie (SEAT, 1904-12), trans- 
lates patles a or batues as pieces de soie tissues d’or”, Jenkins m his 
edition of the Roland (Boston, 1929) glosses batu a or as "ornamented 
with gold (thread) ”, F Bonnardot in the glossary to the Mvracles de 
Nostre Dame par personnages (SDAT, 1893) gives "broch4 d’or Miss 
E. R Goddard in her work on Women^s Costume in French Teosts of the 
11*^ and IB^^ Centuries (Baltimore, 1927) associates a or batu with 
orfrois, that is, gold lace or braid, Fr Michel {Recherches sur le commerce, 
la fabrication et Vusage des itoffes de soie, d'argent et d^or en Occident 
[Pans, 1852-4], n, 389) believed a or batu to indicate gold embroidery but 
supposed batu to mean that the threads had been flattened by beating m 

2 
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fact that he arrived at this conception through a misimderstanduig 
of the relationship of latu to or^ it is still possible that in substance 
he was right, that is, the meaning of latre which we are seeking to 
determine more precisely may have been embroider or inter- 
weave And, indeed, ground for the belief that this was the fact 
is to be found in the circumstance that batre a or was generally em- 
ployed in reference to textile materials. We should not, therefore, 
be justified m dismissing the notion of gold thread before having 
exammed it further. 

The possibility that batre a or denoted interweaving may be dis- 
missed immediately if we recall the passage we have already cited 
from the accounts of Geoffroi de Eleuri . 

. . . pour batie 14 aunes de cendal des armes nostre sire le Roy 

Is this not evidence that, whatever the process expressed by batre, 
it was practised on finished cloth, a circumstance which excludes 
interweaving^ Any doubt on this score must be banished by an- 
other passage of the same import from the same source 

Item, pour 35 onces de cendaus Hides, que Ten bati dessus des armes 
de France. . . 

Here the presence of dessm shows plainly that the ornamentation 
must have been on the surface of the fabnc.^^ 

It may be somewhat difficult to see by just what semantic pro- 
cesses batre might have come to mean embroider,” but one can 
hardly fail to grant the possibility of its having developed such a 
meanmg. But then there is encountered this further and more 
serious difficulty if batre did have the meanmg embroider,” why 

order to expose a greater surface of gold Under latiu Littrd gives 
“brocart battu d’or, brocart dans lequel il entre beaucoup d^or ”, tins has 
been copied by some lesser dictionaries, but the term appears not to be 
current in modern French Littr4 doubtless derived his definition from 
Old French examples 

Bouet-d^Arcq, op oit , p 19 

Still another example bearing this out is to be found in Joinville, 
Eistovre de eatnt Louts (ed N, de Wailly, Pans, 1874), § 94 " plentei 
de sergans vestus des armes au conte de Poitiers batues sur cendal ” 
Emerson, op ott , p 87, notwithstanding; the cases of Iraid and 
weave cannot be considered as analogous to that of hatre, since the latter 
in its proper sense does not suggest the kind of movement involved in 
embroidery. 
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should its use in this sense haye been restricted, as it apparently 
yras,^® to embroidery with gold’ 

A stronger objection may be raised in the fact that, while laire 
in the sense of “ ornament with gold ” is generally found employed 
m connection with textiles, it was not so used exclusively . 

4507 A Pespee ot fuerre molt bon, 

ki fu de la dent d’un peisson, 
a or batu et tot flor4 . Bneas 

1169 . son elme a or batu. . . . Conte de Poitiers 

. un goubelet de lierre bien pr4cieux, battu d’or k la damasqmne 

Kabelais, Pantagruel, iv, 1 

Since in cases like these there can obviously be no question of orna- 
mentation with thread, it would seem that laire must have signified 
some manner of fixation of gold applicable to nontextile as well as 
to textile material. IsTevertheless, this is not an entirely conclusive 
argument, for laire may originally have denoted embroidery and 
then have been extended to embrace other forms of gold orna- 
mentation which presented somewhat the same aspect. 

Now, if laire a or did mean embroider, it must have been 
synonomous with the equally current term Irouder a or. The two 
expressions, however, seem to have been used to designate different 
thmgs. For example, in an inventory of the armor of Louis 
we find listed ^^16 paires de couvertures batues et une non per 
des armes le Eoy, 5 cotes batues des armes le Eoy fourrees et une 
defour6es, 3 cotes battues defourrees des armes le Eoy, 2^ penon- 
ciaux batus des armes le Eoy,^^ and then* ^^une couverture de 
gamboisons broudde des armes le Eoy.^^ It can hardly be main- 
tained, I think, that the compiler of the mventory, after bavmg 
used lain four times consecutively, shifted to Iroude merely for the 
sake of givmg variety to his expression laire and Irouder must 
have had different significations. 

In another mventory, published by Douet d’Arcq,^® there seems 
to be the same distinction between the nouns Iroderie and lateure • 

See supra 

J Salverda de Grave, Halle, 1891 
Published m Du Cange’s Glossarium under the word armature 
In Choioa de pieces in4dites rel au rhgne de Charles VI (Pans, 1863-4), 
n, 400 ff 
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216. Item, en un coffre de cuir, un parement k cheval, de veloux asur6 
sem4 de brodene en fagon de genestes et trois grans fleurs de hs d’or de 
brodene 

220 Item, une couverture k cbeval de satin asurd, toute entiere doubl4e 
de toille k grans fleurs de liz de bateure 

262 Item, XI tant pannons que banni^res, sur cendal, d’ouvraige de 
batenre, aux armes de France 

263 Item, nne jacquete de veloux asur4, de vieille fa^on, toute semee 
de fleurs de lis de brodene, pourfil4e de menues perles 

Patently lateure is here used to express the kind of ornamenta- 
tion resulting from the process indicated by latre. 

This last circumstance furnishes a clue to the real meaning of 
latre a or^ for, although the verb lattre lost the sense of orna- 
ment with gold sometime in the course of the sixteenth century 
the corresponding noun latture may still be used to indicate a kmd 
of gilding. Littre defines this word ^^Esp^ce de dorure, dont 
Passiette se fait avec du miel d^trempe dans de Fean de colle et du 
vinaigre.^^ The DicUonnaire general of Hatzfeld, Darmesteter and 
Thomas gives under latture Melange de miel, de vinaigre et 
d^eau de colle, et quelquefois d’autres substances, qu^on 6tend, dans 
certains genres de dorures, sur les parties qui doivent ensuite re- 
cevoir For, Par ext. Le genre de dorure ofi Fon emploie ce pro- 
c4d4.^^ It now seems hardly possible to doubt that latre a or signi- 
fied the application of gold to an object by means of an adherent 
mixture (size). This process, let it be noted, could be used in 
connection with textiles as well as with nonfabric material.^® 

We have yet to consider the origin of our expression. If the com- 
pilers of the D%ctwnna%re general are correct m viewing latture as 
a term first applied to size — doubtless because of the action of 
mixmg it (cf. English latter) — and then extended to the type of 
gilding m which size is employed, the verb latre may readily have 
lent itself to expressing the fixation of gold by means of size 
(bateure) However, the interpretation of the DicUonnaire gmeral 
IS by no means certain. Batre m the sense of ornament with 

^’’Tbe passage from Rabelais cited above is the most recent instance of 
the use of hattre in this sense that I have been able to find Huguet does 
not list this meaning for hattre in his B%ot%onna%re de la langue frangaise 
du eeimhme sthcle (Pans, 1925 — ), nor does it appear in the dictionaries 
of Palsgrave and Cottgrave. 

When used in connection with fabrics, the process is, I believe, called 
'Hinsel-printing ” in English 
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gold IS encountered long before hateure may be found in a corre- 
sponding sense. Ani no known example of lateuie meaning 
size antedates those in which we first find the word meaning 
gilding Moreovei, baiiure was never a general term for mix- 
ture, but has this sense only in connection with gilding.^® These 
considerations lead one to seek a more satisfactory explanation of 
the matter. 

The piocess signified by bail e a or consisted of pressing gold leaf 
upon a surface prepared with size in order to form a figure or de- 
sign. Batre may hence be thought of as having had in our expres- 
sion the meaning stamp, impress a figure upon” Now this 
meaning is quite appropriate to batre ^ it had it in the expression 
batre monna%e,^^ strike coin ” It may be remarked that wherever 
batre a or is accompanied by an indication of the character of the 
design, the figuies are of the same type as might appear on coins — 
insignia, fleurs-de-lis, stars, heraldic animals, etc It seems, then, 
that the use of batre in batre a or is related to its use in batre mon- 
naie, indeed the use in batie a oi may be simply an extension of 
that m batre monnaie.^^ 

V. Pkederic Koenig 

The Unwerstty of Artsiona 


English hatter is a post-verbal , it does not derive from hatture 

Batre has, of couise, been replaced by f rapper m this sense. 

La Curne de Ste -Pelaye gives under hattre a definition which seems 
to fit in well with oui conclusions Vestemens battus en or, vStemens sur 
lesquels il y avait de Tor appliqu4 ou imprim4’* Numerous examples of 
a or hatM are included in the Tobler-Lommatzsch Altframsosisohes 'Warier’- 
huch, but no attempt is made to define the teim J Salverda de Grave in 
the glossary to Enias gives for hatu a or “ convert de feuilles d’or ” 
Douet d’Areq affirms {Oomptes de VAryentene, p xxiii) “Ce qu'on appe- 
lait du cendal battu etait P^toffe sur laquelle on avait apphqu4 de minces 
feuilles de metal, or ou argent, d4coup4es en diverses figures ” La Borde in 
his NoUoe des ^mauw, hii/oua}, etc du Louvre (Pans, 1853), includes m his 
glossary hateure, which he defines “ M4tal battu, reduit en feuilles minces, 
qu*on emploie en d4eoupures sur les 4toffes et en dorure sur les mati4res 
solides, ou bien 4tir4 et aplati, puis enroul4 sur un fil de soie, avec lequel 
on brode des 4tofies” This definition seems to have influenced both 
Godefroy and Littr4, it is given verbatim by von Wartburg, who doubtless 
took it from Godefroy A. Thomas gives for the ah aur hatut of the Chanson 
de sainte Foi “ rehauss4 par Papplication d*or ” Hoepffner m his edition 
renders it hy ^^lam4 d*or,” thereby following Paul Meyer who translates 
the term thus in his second edition of the Flamenca Crescmi in his 
Manualetto pronenmle evades the issue by giving simply lavorato ad oro.’^ 
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HENEY HAELAND, AN AMERICAN FORERUNNER OF 

PROUST 

It may seem excessively literal to consider as an Ameiican one 
who was, aceordmg to his own story, born in St Petersbnig, brought 
up in Rome, educated in Pans, and who, after practising the literary 
profession in London, died at San Eemo on the Italian Eiviera. 
To make the legend complete, Henry Harland vainly regarded him- 
self as heir to the baronetcy of Harland of Sproughton, County 
Suffolk. The DNB. and the National Cyclopedia of American 
Biography notwithstanding, it is far more likely that he was born 
in New York, and certainly he was educated almost entirely here 
before his entrance into the surrogate's office in New York City^ 
No one contests the fact that his father was a lawyer of Norwich, 
Connecticut Almost totally unknown today in his own country, 
despite the immense popularity of The Cardinal's Snuff-Box at the 
turn of the century (which alone made foi him $75,000), he may 
be better remembered in England, as the editor of The Yellow Booh 
during that periodicaFs brief and coloiful life. 

It IS, if anything, less fanciful to call him a forerunner of Marcel 
Proust, though Proust probably never read a line by this now for- 
gotten novelist who died eight years before A la recherche du temps 
perdu began to appear in 1913 Prousfs fundamental originality 
remains unquestioned even today when criticism is beginning to 
show a less cordial attitude toward the creator of the Guermantes 
and the Verdurins, of Swann and Charlus. To be sure, his superfi- 
cial debt to Saint-Simon and the influence that Bergson^s theory 
of time exerted upon him were early recognized But the very 
basis of his work, as it became apparent when Le Temps retrouve 
was posthumously published, is the distmction between the volun- 
tary and the involuntary memory Proust himself established this 
fact not only m the last volume of his great work but repeatedly in 
his correspondence, always insisting that no such distinction is to 
be found in Bergson. Yery likely he was ignorant of the fact that 
his magic link between the present and the past had been studied 
by such psychologists as Eibot and Paulhan as early as 1896 and 
even perceived twenty years earlier by Tame as a phenomenon 
worthy of study. 

^See Albert Parry, "Henry Harland. Expatriate,” The Bookman^ ixxvi 
(1933), MO 
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Marcel Proust made his discovery quite independently when upon 
tasting by chance one day a little biscuit dipped m tea he felt him- 
self suddenly carried back to his childhood. In one instant the past 
was suppressed and he stood^ a little boy, beside his grandmother^s 
bed in the very atmosphere of her room as it had not existed since 
her death many years ^before. His emotions were precisely those of 
that day in the otherwise dim past when he had first tasted such a 
madeleine soaked in tea. After a series of such almost mystical 
experiences, in each of which one of the most significant moments 
of his childhood or youth was called back to life by some slight 
sensory perception. Pi oust formulated a theory. According to him, 
memory, instead of a caibon copy of the various facts of our life 
ever ready for reference, is rather an abyss whence the fortuitous 
repetition of a sensation draws forth fully resuscitated lecollectious. 
The identity of sensations releases a spring and permits the past to 
well up within us The magic key may be the taste of a tea- 
drenched biscuit, the clink of a spoon against a saucer, the feeling 
of an uneven pair of paving blocks underfoot, the touch of a newly 
starched napkin against one^s lips (to take Pioust^s examples), or 
any similarly slight stimulus which will obviously be personal to 
each of us Raiely does the impulse come thiough the visual sense ; 
it would seem that the other four senses, about which we have ro- 
manticized less, possess a greater revivifying force. 

Mais qu*un qii’uiie odeui, entendu et respir4e jadis le soient 

de nouveau, X la fois dans le present et dans le passe, rdels sans §tre actuels, 
id<Saux sans €tre abstraits, aussitdt ^essence permanente et habituellement 
cach6e des choscs se tioiive hberee et notre viai moi qui parfois depuis 
longtemps, semblait moit, mais ne I’etait pas autrement, s’dveille, s’amme 
en reeevant la c41este nourntme qui lui est apportde® 

When Proust had proceeded this far and noticed in addition that 
his most vivid aesthetic impressions always came to him imme- 
diately after such sensations, he decided, as he tells us in his last 
volume, to make his great literary work turn upon such renewals 
of the past with their power of canceling the effects of time. 

That Marcel Proust was particularly susceptible to such auto- 
matic evocations of the past not even the psychologists who have 
most studied this emotional phenomenon would deny. He had the 
further advantage of spending the last third of his life as an invalid 
cloistered in a chamber whose now famous cork-lining protected 

* Le Temps retrouvS, ii, 16, 
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him from the present. There he could mull over the past, when he 
had really lived, and elaborately recreate it m the slow-moving prose 
of one for whom time, in the ordmary sense, no longer counted. 
The result was a masterpiece of a type the world had never known. 

But Henry Harland^s work m all its lamentable mediocrity, bears 
witness to a similar sensitivity to mvoluntary transpositions m 
time ^ One must not look for that aspect of his personality m the 
novels published late m his career when he was earned away by 
admiration for that other American exile, Henry James. The Oar- 
dinaVs Snuff-Box, The Lady Paramount, My Friend Prospero, and 
The Royal End are laid m the perfumed bosom of a cosmopolitan 
society whose artificiality would have made Ouida blush. The Lom- 
bard castles, Tuscan villas, and English estates where John Blanche- 
mam, of the oldest English aristocracy, falls in love with Maria- 
Dolores von Zelt-Neuminster, m which Susanna, Contessa de 
Sampaolo, wooes her handsome cousin Lord Craford or the Ameri- 
can heiress Euth Lydgate spurns a morganatic marriage with Ber- 
tram Bertrandoni, King of Altronde, to succumb to the charms of 
the noble Harry Pontyeroft have a sameness that makes them mdis- 
tmguishable. These romances contain no spontaneous recall of 
reality. But the short stories written durmg the nineties in London 
and some of the early novels of the American period signed with the 
pseudonym Sidney Luska obviously bear a closer relation to the 
author^s experience. 

Two of the stories mcluded m Comedies and Errors (1898) are 
wholly concerned with relating experiences of the subconscious 
memory. Booms opens with this sentence pronounced by a 
waiter in a caf6 on the Eouen waterfront. Would Madame like a 
little orange-flower water m her nnlk^ ” The moment the order is 
served a spell is cast over the narrator: 

It was partly, I daresay, the sight of the dark-blue bottle, but it was 
chiefly, perhaps, the smell of the orange-flower water, that suddenly, sud- 
denly, whisked my thoughts far away from Rouen, far away from 1897, 
back ten, twenty, I would rather not count how many years back in the 
past, to my childhood, to Saint-Graal, and to my grandmother’s room in our 


*Por other precursors of Proust in this regard, see my study, ‘'La 
Mtooire involontaire avant Marcel Proust,” JRevue de JUiUratwre Com- 
parie^ janvier-mars 1939, pp 19-36 I wish to express my gratitude to my 
colleague William York Tindall for originally calling my attention to 
norland. 
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rambling bouse there For my gi andmother always kept a dark blue bottle 
of orange-flower water in her closet, and the air of the room was always 
faintly sweet with the perfume of it 
Suddenly, suddenly, a sort of ghost of my grandmother’s room rose before 
me, and as I peered into it and about it, a ghost of the old emotion her 
room used to stir in me rose too, an echo of the old wonder, the old feeling 
of strangeness and mystery It was a big room — or, at least, it seemed big 
to a child — a corner room, on the first floor, with windows on two sides ^ 

Then he describes in detail not only that room but also his uncle 
Edmond^s room and his mother^s m the same house. Pinally his 
companion interrupts his reverie by asking if it isn^t time they paid 
the waiter and were off. And so ends Eooms."’^ As in the case of 
Proust^s first recorded encounter with the involuntary memory, the 
original emotion, the grandmother, her room and mdeed the whole 
house unfold from an otherwise insignificant perception on the part 
of one of the senses, — ^]ust like those elaborate and colorful flowers 
(the comparison is Proust^s), invented by the Japanese, which blos- 
som from a bit of paper dropped into a glass of water. 

The other story, Tirala-Tirala . . . is even more Proustian, 
for Harland assumes a more inquisitive attitude here and we find 
him even renewing the charm as Marcel Proust was to do. In fact 
Tirala-Tirala . . . begins with a question . 

I wonder what the secret of it is — ^^vhy that little fragment of a musical 
phrase has always had this instant, irresistible power to move me The 
tune of which it formed a part I have nevei heard. . As when I was a 
child, so now, after all these years, it is a sort of talisman in my hands, a 
thing to conjure with 

I remember quite clearly the day when I first heard it, quite clearly, 
though it was more — oh, more than five-and-twenty years ago, and the days 
that went before and came after it have entirely lost their outlines, and 
merged into a vague golden blur.® 

One rainy afternoon during lus childhood (even now he can shut his 
eyes for a moment and "the flavour of that far-away afternoon 
comes hack fresher m my memory than yesterday’s ”) he found in 
a family store-room an ancient dressmg-case containmg a tiny 
mnsic-box m the center. He turned the gilded key and — 

The cylinder began to turn — ^but alas, in silence, or almost in silence, 
emitting only a faintly audible, rusty gr-r-r-r, a sort of gutteral grumble, 
until, all at once, when I was least expecting it — ^tirala-tirala — ^it trilled 


* Oomedtes and Errors, London, John Lane, 1922, pp 213-214. 
p. 97. 
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out clearly, crisply, six silveiy notes, and tlien relapsed into its rusty 
gr-r-r-r I daie say, for another, any six notes, struck at haphazard, 

would signify as much But for me — ah, if I could seize the sentiment it 
has for me and tianslate it into English words, I should have achieved a 
sort of miracle For me, it is the voice of a spirit, sighing something unut- 
teiable , It is my wishing-cap, my magic caipet, my key to the Castle 
of Enchantment 

When I was a child the Castle of Enchantment meant — ^the Future, the 
gieat mysterious Futuie, away, away there, beneath the uttermost horizon, 
where the sky is luminous with tints of rose and pearl, the ineffable 
Future when I should be grown-up 

Well, I am grown-up now, and I have seen something of the great world — 
something of its gold and marble, its cavalcadmg knights and beautiful 
princesses. But if I care to dream desirous dreams, I touch my talisman, 
and wish myself back in the little world of my childhood Tirala-tirala — 
breathe it softly, softly, and the sentiment of my childhood comes and fills 
my room like a fragiance I am at Saint-Graal again, and my grand- 
mother IS seated at her window, knitting, and Andie is bringing up the 
milk fiom the farm, and my cousin Elodie is playing her exercises on the 
piano, and H41ene and I are walking in the garden — ^Helene in her short 
white frock, with a red sash, and her black hair loose doivn her back All 
round us glow innumeiable floweis, and innumerable birds are singing in 
the air, and the fiogs are cioaking, croaking in our pond It is not 

much, poihaps it is not very wonderful, but oh, how my heart yearns to 
recover it, how it aches to realize that it never can ® 

Besides the affective memory, as psychologists call it, carried to a 
point where it is recognized and artificially provoked by means of 
the banal musical fragment, we find here another discovery which 
Proust has emphasized. For he too saw that what once evoked the 
future can later come to evoke the past, while the emotion remains 
the same Thus the little phrase from VinteuiPs sonata, which had 
origmally introduced mto Swann^s life a new concept of beauty, 
came eventually to symbolize his love for Odette and to make him 
relive, every time he heard it played, the period in which he still 
loved her, with all the joys and all the sorrows he then felt. 

Another story, When I am Kmg,^^ published m Grey Boses in 
1895, rests on a similar evocation through music. The narrator, 
spending the night in a French port town, drops into a cheap dance 
hall where an old pianist is playmg for sailors to dance, 

A dance had ended, and after a breathing spell he began to play an inter- 
lude. It was an instance of how tunes, like perfumes, have the power to 
wake sleeping memories The tune he was playing now, simple and dreamy 


Zbtd,pp 104-109 
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like a lullaby, and strangely at variance with the surroundings, whisked 
me off in a twinkling, far fi om the actual — ^ten, fifteen years backwards — to 
my student life in Pans, and set me to thinking, as I had not thought for 
many a long day, of my hero, friend, and comiade, Edmund Pair, for it 
was a tune of Pair’s composition, a melody he had written to a nursery 
rhyme, and used to sing a good deal, half in fun, half in earnest, to his 
lady-love, Godelinette It wms as if fifteen yeais weie erased from my 
life The face of Godelinette was palpable befoie me — pale, with its sad 
little smile, its bright appealing eyes Edmund might have been smoking 
across the table — I could hear his voice, I could have put out my hand and 
touched him And all around me were the streets, the lights, the smells, 
the busy youthful va-et-vient of the Latin Quarter 

Of course lie iinds that the old pianist is his friend Pair who had 
never met success In Du cote de chez Swann the image of the 
wakmg memories finds fuller development. 

Et avant que Swann etit eu le temps de comprendre, et de se dire C’est 
la petite phiase de la senate de Vinteuil, n*4coutons pas’ ’’ tous ses souve- 
nirs du temps oii Odette 4tait 4prise de lui, et qu’il avait r4ussi jusqu’k 
ce jour a maintenii invisibles dans les piofondeuxs de son 4tie, tromp4s par 
ce brusque rayon du temps d’amour qu’ils ciuient levenu, s’4taient r4veil- 
14s, et a tire d’aile, etaient remont4s lui chanter 4perdument, sans pitie 
pour son infortune pr4sente, les refrains oublids du bonheur ® 

Like the French writer^ Henry Harland was especially susceptible 
to music. In his first novel. As It was Wntten, published m Hew 
York in 1885, an example of the involuntary memory stands com- 
bined with the very Proustian theme of the lover who chooses a 
certain musical phrase as a symbol of the beloved. Within the first 
pages of the novel, the young violinist Ernest Heuman tells how, 
unable to describe his fiancee Veronika m words, he could easily 
express his idea of her by playing ^Hhis heavenly melody from 
Chopin^s Impromptu in C-sharp minor,^^ and he gives the musical 
notation ^ Two hundred pages later, long after Veronika^s un- 
timely death on the eve of their marriage, Ernest is playing his 
violin one day with a wild frenzy, playing anything that comes to 
his mind, losing himself in his music. . . 

Tben I heard the passionate wail of Chopin become predominant, the 
exquisite melody of the Berceuse, motives from Les Polonaises, and at 
length the impromptu in C-sharp minor — ^that to which I have alluded in 


Qrey Eoses, London, John Lane, 1902, pp 137-147 
® Du c6U de chez Bwann, ii, 183-184 

® As It was Wntten, New York, Cassell and Company, 1885, p 21, 
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the early part of this narrative, as desciiptive of Veronika Following it, 
came the songs that Veronika herself had been most pi one to sing, Bizet, 
Pergolese, Schumann, morsels of German folk Uede^ old Fiench romances 
And ever and anon that phrase from the impiomptu kept recuiring Every- 
thing else seemed to lead up to it It terminated a brilliant passage by 
Liszt It cropped out in the middle of a theme from the Meistersinger 
And with its every recurrence, the picture of Veronika which it piesented 
to my imagination grew more life-like and palpable, until ere long it was 
almost as though I saw her standing near me in substantial objective 
form 

In Pioust^s first published Yolnme, that youthful work which ap- 
peared in Pans in 1896 and contained so many of the themes he 
was later to orchestrate in A la recherche du temps perdu^ there is 
a strikmg parallel to this scene After fleeing Pans for fear that 
she might betray her unexpressed love for a man she hardly knew, 
Madame de Breyves shuts herself up m a room at the seaside and 
plays over and over a few bars from the Meistersingei, m which, 
because of having heard them once in his presence, she has embodied 
her love for M. de Laleande There is no need to point out the 
resemblance between this unhappy lady and Swann. 

As It was Wntien contains another brief allusion to its author’s 
sensitivity to the memory of the senses, but this time it is the sense 
of smell that possesses the magic power Because Ernest used to 
cross the Hudson every week with Veronika and really came to 
know and to love her on those ferrymgs, he says 

The hoboken ferry-boats became to my thinking vastly more interesting 
than the most romantic of Venetian gondolas; and to this day I cannot 
sniff the peculiar stuffy odor that always pervades a feiry-boat cabin 
without being transported back across the years to that happy, happy 
time 

Agam, in The Yoke of the Tho'tah^ published in New York in 
1887, we see the hero Elias Bacharach finding among some miscel- 
laneous odds and ends ” a little gold pencil that he had thought lost 
SIX years ago, soon after he had received it from a New Orleans 
axmt for his twenty-first birthday. 

Holding it in his hand, and examining it a little before putting it into 
his pocket and going on with his work, Elias felt himself suddenly carried 
backward, for an instant, to the period with which it was associated 


=^«I6^d,pp. 227-228 

Flwmr% et les fours, Pans, Gallimard, 1924, p 126 
As It was Written, p 26. 
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Talismanic pencil, that had powei to raise the dead, and annihilate the 
inteiveniiig yeais' Theie it lay, in shape, weight, color, in length, breadth, 
thickness, in all its attiibutes and dimensions, precisely the same as on 
that fai-off biithday moining, when his mothei, to ^\hose care his aunt 
had eniusted it, deliveied it to him, neatly bo\ed up in pasteboard, wrapped 
111 tissue-paper, and sealed with led sealing-wax How well he remem- 
bered* It might have been last week It might almost have been yester- 
day And yet, how much, indeed how much, had happened since How 
well he remembered, thanks to this little pencil, precisely the same now as 
then, quite unchanged 

That, on the other hand, Harland shared Proust’s scorn for the 
voluntary, or ordinary, form of memory and the poverty of its 
results is apparent from a passage m the story Castles near 
Spain,” which appeared m Grey Roses 

He went on to Ins journey’s end, stopped before the great gilded grille, 
with its multiplicity of scrolls and flourishes, its coronets and interlaced 
initials, gazed up the shadowy aisles of plane-trees to the bit of castle 
gleaming in the sun at the end, remembeied the child Hdl^ne, and how 
he and she had loved each other there, a hundred years ago, and thought 
of the exiled, worse than wndowed woman immured there now but it was 
mere remembering, mere thinking, it was mere cerebration. The emotion 
he had looked foi did not come 

Henry Hailand could have subscribed unhesitatingly to this state- 
ment from the early pages of Du cote de chez Swann : 

II en est ainsi de notie passd C’est peine perdue que nous cherchions h, 
rdvoquer, tous les effoits de notio intelligence sont inutiles II est cache 
hors de son domaine et de sa poitde, en quelque objet matdriel (en la sensa- 
tion que nous donnerait cet objet matdriel), que nous ne soupgonnons pas 
Get objet, il depend du hasard que nous le rencontrions avant de mourir, 
ou que nous ne le rencontrions pas 

Marcel Proust might not have been pleased had he been told that 
his discovery of what he himself considered as the basis of all his 
work had been foreshadowed to some extent by a far from first rate 
writer ten years his senior. Though Henry Haxland’s total work is 
less voluminous than Proust’s, it contains ^ust as many of these 
mysterious renewals of the past. In fact, more than any other 
writer except Baudelaire, in whom Proust recognized a special 

The Yoke of the Thorah, New York, Cassell and Company, 1887, pp 
120-122 

Grey Mosest p 186 

Du c6t4 de chefs Swann, l, 69 
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aflSnity on this score, Harland shared Proust^s peculiar sensitivity 
to the workings of the mvolnntaiy memory. Yet the distance be- 
tween Harland and Pronst remains very great The former conld 
not be said to have discovered the affective memory since he never 
fully analyzed his emotions or attempted to put them to the fullest 
use artistically. It is in ^nst this that PronsPs origmality lies. He 
consciously explamed and utilized a series of subconscious 
experiences 

Toward the end of his vast work, Proust pictures himself some 
years earlier as on the pomt of beginnmg it. While waitmg for 
the end of a musical composition before enteiing the drawing-room 
of the Princesse de Guermantes, n^e Verdurm, he reflects on the 
insistence with which moments of the past have risen to the surface 
of late. Then it is that he decides his mission will be to lesurrect 
the unknown past in all its vividness and thus to conquer the 
ravages of time. He writes m Le Temps retrouve : 

Je ne pouvais nier, que vraiment, en ce qm me concernait, quand des 
impressions vraiment esthetiqnes m’4taient venues, §’avait toujours 4t4 k la 
suite de sensations de ce genre Et d4ja je pouvais dire que si c’etait 
chez moi, par Timportance exclusive qu^il prenait, un trait qui m’4tait pei- 
sonnel, cependant j’4tais rassur4 en d4couvrant qu’il s’apparentait des 
traits moms marqu4s, mais reconnaissables, discernables, et au fond assez 
analogues chez certains 4crivaina 

Those writers whom he recognizes as havmg vaguely sensed the 
possibility of recapturing the past are Chateaubriand, Gerard de 
Nerval and Baudelaire. And on the threshold of his great under- 
takmg he felt encouraged to find himself placed in what he calls 
^^une filiation aussi noble” Had he known that the relatively 
obscure American, Henry Harland, had approached even closer to 
his own discovery, he would have had the assurance, let us hope, 
not to doubt the nobility of his artistic ancestry. 

Justin O^Beien 

Columbia Unwersity 


Le Temps retromif n, 81-82, 
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The creator of Trunnion and Lismahago was a painstaking and 
liaid-woiking man with some pietention to erudition who fully 
deserved to be called the learned Dr. Smollett His versatility 
was unquestioned and for a time he was as well known for his 
History of England, his translations of Qil Bias and Don Quixote, 
his editorship of the CnUcal Review and the British Magazine as 
for Rodench Random and Peregnne PicTcle It seems natural, 
therefore, to find him, in 1761, becoming joint editor, along with 
Thomas Prancklin, of a complete English translation of Voltaiie^s 
WorTcs ^ 

We have little exact information on the extent of the work 
undei taken by the editois Franeklin^s contiibution seems to have 
been confined mainly to the tianslation of Voltaire^s dramatic 
works . the volumes containing these are asciibed on the title-pages 
to him alone ^ Smollett^s share, as he himself tells us in his 

^The Works of Mr de Voltaire Translated from the French With notes 
historical and critical By Dr Smollet and others Printed for J 'Nerjobery^ 
B Baldwin^ etc London, 1761 {-1769) Vol i (-xxxvi) Actually vols 
1-35 were published in 1761-65, which should count as the dates of the 
edition, but an extra volume was added in 1769 A later edition, 1778-1781, 
contained 38 vols and was augmented later to include Voltaire’s remaining 
works and a Life by Condorcet taken from the Kehl edition As first 
advertised (Public Advertiser, Feb 25, 1761) the work was to be published 
at the rate of one volume per month, the notice, however, omitted to say 
how many there would be It is my opinion that, at the time, the editors 
themselves did not know, and were probably counting on finishing the work 
in three years (i e 36 vols ) In vol 34 there is a notice to the Public ” 
which contains a curious V B — “ The next volume, it is imagined, will 
complete the Works of Voltaire ” The whole edition, then, was considered 
finished after the publication of the 35th volume — on March 1, 1765, accord- 
ing to the Public Advertiser It was one of the conditions of the publishers’ 
contract that the translation was to be made from the “ last Geneva edition, 
published under M. Voltaire’s own inspection” This cannot have been 
other than the Cramer brothers edition of 1756 (See C Walsh, A Book- 
seller of the Last Century, London, 1885, p, 326 ff This reference, as well 
as information regarding the exact publication dates of the translation, I 
owe to the kindness of Professor Lewis M. Rnapp) 

® These, numbered i-Vii, are also volumes 12-15, 18, 25, 27 of the complete 
works Smollett’s name is omitted from the title pages of these volumes, 
which strengthens the hypothesis that Smollett and Francklin worked apart 
from each other. 
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Letters, was a small part of the translation and all the notes 
historical and critical/^ ® The latter statement must not be taken 
at its face value. It so happens that the editors of the translation 
intended it to be bound up in two different sets/^ 1) prose 
woiks^^ and 2) dramatic and poetical works Furthermore, 
the individual volumes of the two sets (each set numbered sepa- 
rately) were published at odd times from 1761 to 1765, receiving 
upon publication the next available number of the complete series 
in addition to their own ® This would seem to indicate that the 
sets were edited independently, by men who did not consult each 
other. Further comparisons have borne this out the notes in the 
prose works are quite different from the rest They are far more 
abundant, in them the annotator, with one exception,® uses the 
editorial ^ and in speaking of Voltaire calls him Mr. de 

Voltaire, or more often ^^our author His attitude toward the 
latter is severe he points out many mistakes and inconsistencies 
in the original text, yet does not presume to pronounce judgment 
on the literary value of the individual works ® On the other hand, 
the annotator of the drama and poetry leaves out the particuU m 
Voltaire^s name , his spelling is less modern than that of his fellow- 
editor (^^shouM,^^ ^^advancM,^^ obliged, ^^referM,^^ etc.), he 
occasionally uses old forms such as murthering,^^ and his style is 
often quite involved. Less tactful than his colleague, he criticizes 

* E S Noyes, ed , The Letters of Tol%as Smollett, M D , Letter 60, p 82 
Kalpli Griffiths, in his annotated copy of the Monthly Review, attributed to 
Smollett the translation of Micromigas {B C Nangle, The Monthly Review, 
first series, 1749-1789) To prove that he actually translated this tale 
would be difficult The translation could be compared satisfactorily only 
with that of Gil Bias, and one would have to take into consideration the 
fact that Smollett’s manner of translating had probably undergone a change 
from 1749 to 1761 (for Smollett’s translation of Gil Bias see my Smollett 
et la France, Paris, 1935, pt i, ch 3) 

* Of advertisement at end of vol x 

® The prose works,” clearly numbered i-xxvi, were given the following 
numbers of the complete set 1-11, 16, 17, 19-23, 26, 28-31, 34-36, Vols 24, 
32, and 33 contained poetry. For the dramatic works see note 2 above, 
Vols, 1-13 are dated 1761, vols 14-24, 1762, vols. 26-31, 1763, vols. 33, 
34, 1764; vols. 35, 36, 1765 and 1769, 

«vxi, 197. 

xxui, 18, 60, 104, 146, etc. 

* Except in vol. xvi, 146, where he condemns as pure bathos a part of 
Voltaire’s Eulogium on the officers who died m the war of 1741. 
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Voltaire for his poor translations of excerpts from English drama,® 
and, calling absurd” all comedies written m verse, does not 
hesitate at times to say that Voltaire^s are ^^very awkwardly and 
inartificially done,” ^^indifferent,” and even ^^poor”^® It seems 
obvious, then, that each editor did his share of the work unaided by 
the other But which set was edited by Smollett, and which by 
Francklin ^ 

A clue IS to be found in the drama and poetry The annotator 
of these occasionally discusses the various difficulties encountered 
in translating certain passages from the Fiench, and in so doing 
uses the pronoun I.” Thus he identifies himself with the 
translator, whom we Tcnow to have been Francklin and who was 
presumably in complete charge of this set. 

Smollett thus remains as the annotator of the prose woiks only. 
Proof of this assertion is contained in the very notes themselves, 
they have a Smollettian ring and contain many reminiscences of 
his vocabulaiy and style.^® Certain statements on the gloom and 
the smells in the churches of Euiope, on Sir Robert Walpole and 
the Whig administiation, on Louis XIVth, on Admiial Vernon, 
and on king ” Theodore of Corsica remind us very forcibly of 
passages in Peregnne PichUy the Travels, and the H%story of 
England There aie numerous medical asides,” e.g. when Vol- 
taire mentions that Pangloss has lost an ear through contracting a 
social disease, Smollett’s note suggests that this misfortune would 
be more likely to have happened to his nose and palate.^® Finally, 
a conclusive proof, if one were still needed, can be found in the 
remaik In the affair off St. Domingo, the number and strength 
of the ships on both sides were equal, %f we may beheve our own 
eyes, which were witnesses of the transaction.” 

Smollett IS commonly supposed to have been guilty of lending 

® XXV, 147-149, 154 

10 XV, 221, XXVII, 118 

11 Smollett was not easy to get along with, Francklin was unpopular 
with most of the liteiary men of the time {DNB ) Neither of them seems 
to have been fitted for close collaboration of any kind 

i®xin, 13, XIV, 122, 241, xv, 97, 105, 191, 242, 256 

i®iv, 179, vni, 162, etc 

i*xi, 230, XLX, 72-75, vn, 96, 162, 170, 171, xix, 96, xix, 32; xxm, 123 

«xxiii, 15 

XIX, 97 The italics are mine 
3 
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his name to publications with which he had nothing to do, and, 
despite his assertion to the contrary, his biographers and critics 
have been a little too eager to give credence to the accusation As 
we have seen, there can be no question that he did participate in 
the edition of Voltaire, and if he claimed all the notes historical 
and critical he can be excused on the ground that the drama and 
poetiy, for which he was not responsible, called for very little 
historical and critical annotation. His notes are interesting in 
that we see in them a historian correcting the statements of another 
and greater historian, and refuting some of his arguments No 
error seems to him too small to be passed over. Highland dress, 
Pepin le Brefs sons, the geography of Eussia, the Eomance lan- 
guages, the explosive properties of gunpowder, the meaning of 
Latin inscriptions, the remote ancestry of Genghis Khan — all are 
capable of evoking verv learned comments from him However, it 
IS possible to see in his very zealousness m correcting another 
historian a kind of defense mechanism resulting from wounded 
pride and chagrin at being almost entirely superseded by Hume as 
England's most popular historian Whether reason was on Smol- 
lett^s side or not, he justifies his comments by numerous references to 
ancient and modern historians and, in keeping with his rather pon- 
tifical pronouncements in the CrxUcal Review j he does not hesitate to 
use the adjectives frivolous, unsatisfactory,^^ chimerical of 
many of Voltaire^s ways of reasoning, noi to say that the latter^s 
representation of certain facts is invidious and unjusV^ or even a 
meer fable, rejected by the best historians Yet his criticism is not 
always adverse, he occasionally praises Voltaire for the spirit 
of independence, candour, and moderations^ which he has “so 
sensibly and elegantly displayed.^^ 

SmolletPs annotation varies according to the nature of the worn: 
he IS editing. Eor instance, he subjects Voltaire^s treatment of 
Ancient History to a great deal of correction and refutation,^*^ 

Noyes, op oit , p 82. 

His ContmuaUon, however, was the only good history of contemporary 
England (c 1748-1760) 

IX, 81 Of xxn, 3-4 

aoit IS well known that religion and the religious side of life are 
practically ignored by Smollett in his writings Yet when Voltaire attacks 
the Church, or praises Mohammedanism to the detriment of Christianity, 
our author seeks as much as possible to make the necessary corrections by 
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whereas he has little or nothing to add to a compaiatiYely well- 
docnmented w-ork such as the History of Chailes Xllth Again we 
find that his notes become moie numeious when England and things 
English are discussed in the text they increase in direct proportion 
to his mounting indignation at Voltaiie^s ^^Fiench^^ point of 
view, especially in the discussion of recent Franco-British wars: 

we must give our author leave," he says, “ to write like a Fiench- 
man " His predilection, however, lies in the annotation of the 
tales, which appeal especially to the satirical novelist in him He 
applauds whenever Voltaire has a particularly happy illustration 
ot the follies and foibles " of mankind On the last page of 
Oandide he points out the moral of this tale,^® and places at the 
beginning of Zadig, Micromegas, and the Travels of Scarmentado a 
note explaining the author^s design in writing each one of these.^^ 
It IS cuiious to note to what extent Smollett, as a realistic novelist 
insisting on strict probability in fiction, looks for inconsistencies 
in the tales In general his observations are just, but too often 
lack imagination and show him to be lather destitute of humor 
The only contemporary comments on Smolletf s edition of Vol- 
taire that I have been able to find aie those of the two important 
Reviews of the day, the Monthly and the CnUcah In view of 
Smollett^s connection with the lattei, it is not difficult to imagine 
how his woik will fare at the hands of these rival organizations. 
The Cntical, expressing its satisfaction that gentlemen of ap- 
proved abilities " have united m editing and translating the works 
of the celebrated Mr. de Voltaire, the most ongmal, pleasing, and 
popular writer of his age and country," praises highly the notes for 
the edition The article m the Monthly Review, however, is of 

giving, m the notes, a more objective view of the subject under discussion 
(I, 171, 282, II, 131) 

2^ vni, 74 

3«XI, 143, 244, xxm, 3, 9, 11, 41, 44, 134 
xxm, 141 Smollett does not spot the literary fraud of the spurious 
second part of Gandide, but in his notes he does not value it very highly, 
criticizing sharply its numerous extravagances {e g, xxm, 160, 178, 200) 
These notes all begin in the same way " The [intelligent] reader will 
at once perceive that this piece . ” (xi, 129, xi, 253, xvi, 92) 

E g he takes exception to Voltaire’s having Microm4gas, a giant, travel 
about on a sunbeam (xi, 266 Cf also xxxin, 80, 195) 

®®xi (1761), pp 377-381 This is the sole criticism on the Smollett 
edition of Voltaire to be found m the Critical, yet the translation took 
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greater mteiest, for in it Smollett gets what is probably the most 
abusive treatment he ever leeeived from the pen of a contemporary 
ciitie It would be easy to impute this to the rivalry existing 
between the Eeviews, yet all of Smolletfs woiks, from the Regicide 
m 1749 to the Ode to Independence in 1773, received courteous if 
sometimes seveie treatment in the Monthly This being true, 
it is curiouis to come upon a bitter criticism of Smollett 

This article was written by William Kenrick, and its scurrility 
IS thus partly self -explained, for he was undoubtedly as rancorous a 
knave as it was possible to meet in the Grub Stieet of the time 
In 1758 a poem of his, Epistles Philosophical and Moral, was 
frowned upon by the Gntical Review for its sceptical tone 
Kenrick answered with a pamphlet entitled A Scrutiny, or the 
Cnticlcs Criticized^^ This in turn was severely treated by the 
Eeview, and since that time Keniick seemed to have borne Smollett 
a great deal of ill-will But he refrained foi a time from attacking 
him openly, piobably realizing that the latter was no mean op- 
ponent and that several well-known writers had felt the lash of 
his satire It seems veiy much in keeping with Kenrick^s char- 
acter that he waited to write his biting review until after Smollett, 
broken in health and spirits, had left England and could not re- 
taliate Being himself a translator, Kenrick does bung to light 

five years to publish This is strange, m a review which regularly, month 
after month, published long accounts of the Modern Part of a Universal 
Eistoryj also edited by its collaborator, Smollett 

vm, 203, xin, 196, xux, 500 (by Ralph Griffiths) xvni, 289, xxvm, 
249, 359 (by Owen Ruffhead) i, 59, iv, 355 (by John Cleland) xl, 441 
(by John Hawkesworth). xvi, 530 (by Oliver Goldsmith) xxxiv, 419 
(by John Berkenhout) We now know the authors of these articles — ^thankis 
to B C Nangle’s invaluable Index, already mentioned above 
See BEB 
IV, 439-453 

London, 1759 Kenrick himself reviewed his own SoruUny, of course 
giving himself the better of the argument {Monthly Review, xx, 219). 

Smollett and Kenrick have something in common they attacked 
Fielding, Garrick and others in their works, for much the same reasons, 
but Smollett’s attacks were momentary lapses from grace, whereas Kenrick’s 
were part and parcel of his work as scurrilous pamphleteer and libeller 
Smollett had left England in June Kenrick’s review was published 
in the Monthly for October, 1763 ( xx i x , 273-282) ; 27 volumes of the 
Voltaire translation had already appeared at this time Smollett may have 
written the crushing account {Critical Review, xx, 332) of Kenrick’s 
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a ceitain number of mistranslations, but he magnifies these in- 
significant mistakes beyond all proportion, and consequently damns 
the whole English edition of Voltaire as a worthless production. 
The translatois, whom he calls unknown and desperate bravoes,^^ 
have, accoiding to him, mangled Voltaire honibly, but what 
adds to the inhumanity of this treatment is the fact that their work 
has been carried on under the sanction of respectable names.” 
And here Keniick attacks Smollett openly For a writer of repu- 
tation,” he insists, to consent to be made the forehorse in the team 
of dnlness, and let out his name and fame, to countenance the 
productions of anonymous blundereis, is making a strange and most 
illiberal sacrifice to Mammon ” 

Smollett and Francklin had stated m their foreword that in 
order to do justice to Voltaiie^s ^^meiit,” and to supply his 
defects” they proposed to illustrate their translation with notes 
which might correct his mistakes, elucidate his obscurities, point 
out his beauties, and explain his allusions to the satisfaction of the 
public.” Kennck’s review shows that he was infuriated by this 
somewhat smug pronouncement, he therefore seized on it in order 
to humiliate Smollett, pointing with glee to several instances in 
which Voltaire is censuied foi something he did not write but 
which was a blunder of the translator Here again Kenrick is 
picking at small things for want of something tangible to criticize. 
His review is unjust in that it cavils at insignificant details while 
Ignoring good points I am inclined to agree with him, however, 
when he criticizes the cavalier manner in which Smollett dis- 
misses some of Voltaire^s statements and ideas Smollett deserved 
a little to be called by Kenrick a carping hypercritic, who with 
the strength of a boy would correct the labors of an Hercules.” 

Kenrick^s review to the contrary, Smollett and Francklin^s edi- 
tion is a very acceptable piece of work It had the merit of being 
the first to present to English readers a complete and authorized 
version (up to 1765) of Voltaire, and accordingly was more popular 
than any other English translation of the lattei^s works It had 
two editions in the eighteenth century, and ^"^the Smollett trans- 

biting Iteviev) of Dr Johnson^s new ed%i%on of Shakespeare (phrases such 
as* ‘'This Drawcansir of a reviewer” are reminiscent of Smollett*s un- 
fortunate attack of Fielding) 

®® According to Eonald S Crane in “ The Diffusion of Voltaire's Writings 
in England” (MP , Feb. 1923, p 266) 
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lation^^ of certain works such as Candide and the History of 
Charles Xllth was often le-edited m the nineteenth In 1859 in an 
American edition of the latter work, 0 W Wight, the editor, 
said ^^We have used the translation made by Dr. Smollett 
and others, printed m London, 1762, diligently compaiing it with 
the original and revising it throughout, and again ‘^‘^We have 
used every endeavor to perfect the fine old translation of Charles 
XII In 1901 there appeared an English translation in 42 vol- 
umes of Voltaire^s Works, avowedly taken from Smollett^s edition, 
in which the editor (0 H. G Leigh) wrote ^^The original notes 
by Dr Smollett ... are retained where helpful or in his char- 
acteiistic vein 

Thus Smolletfs (and Francklin^s) edition of Voltaire was much 
more than a mere compilation or a bookseller^s venture, and is to 
be taken far more seriously than has heretofore been the case The 
student of Smollett can find in it much that is revealing, whether 
it concerns the latter’s character or his learning 

Eugene Joliap 

The TJnwersity of Iowa 


CASTILLO SOLOEZANO’S EL GELOSO HA8TA LA 
MUERTE AND MONTFLEUEY’S EGOLE DE8 JALOUX 

Looking for a source is like calling your untramed dog stop 
whistling and, before long, he will be at your heels. 

After convincing myself that Fournel and Eohr were right in 
rejecting Lope’s Argel fingido, proposed by Puibusque and von 
Schack, as the source of Montfleury’s Ecole des Jaloux^ I gave up 
the search and published my account of the play^ Three years 

** Actually very few of Smollett’s notes were retained in this edition 

*®I*rof Lewis Knapp has very kindly communicated a note which he 
found in the Chelmsford Chromcle for Nov 8, 1771 “ The late Dr Smollett, 
a short time before his death, at the particular request of Voltaire, sat to 
an eminent painter for his portrait, which was transmitted soon after to 
that celebrated genius, who sent the doctor a handsome diamond ring in 
return.’^ Voltaire, no doubt, had not seen Smollett’s notes » No proof 
exists for this fanciful anecdote 

In my History of French Bramatic Liieratwre, Part m, pp 289-91 
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later Mr. Einst G. Mathews sent me an aiticle in which he argued 
that The False Count (1682) of Mis. Aphra Behn was derived 
fiom El celoso hasta la mueite (1631) “ As I pointed out to him^ 
this IS true only in the sense that Castillo Soloizano^s tale inspired 
Mrs Behn’s souice, jet it was his analysis of El celoso that enabled 
me to recognize in it the souice that had previously eluded students 
of Montfleury 

The name and character of the protagonist^ Santillane, the chief 
episode of the play, and even some details of the dialogue were 
taken from the Spanish story. In both works a Spanish nobleman, 
hoping to punish and lefoim a jealous and overbearing husband, 
has him take a boat trip, ostensibly for pleasure, fall mto the hands 
of men who pretend to be moios ” oi Turks, and appear before a 
valet disguised as a Mohammedan sovereign, who humiliates him, 
thieatens to take his wife into his harem, and finally induces him 
to promise that he will be jealous no more. For Don Carlos de 
Borja, Duke of Gandia, Montfleury substituted Cailos, Governor of 
Cadiz, formei lover ol Leonor, Santillane^s wife, and now engaged 
to her sister He changed the scene to Cadiz, had Santillane be- 
lieve he was taken before the Sultan at Constantinople instead of 
Mahomad Yafer or Xafer at Algiers, added details that make the 
story moie plausible, i educed the time of the action, and stopped 
after Santillane had renounced his jealousy, instead of going on, 
as Castillo Soldrzano had done, to tell of his death from suppressed 
jealousy and his wife^s remarriage 

His main originality lies m the fact that the insanely jealous hus- 
band he depicts is forced to beg his wife to betray him, for Santil- 
lane agrees with those who prefer to be cocus dix fois, que d^^tre 
pendus une.^^ Out of a rambling story from which the idea may be 
derived that jealousy, though i enounced, will cease only with death, 
Montfleury constructed a three-act comedy centered about a jealous 
husband forced to realize that his wife^s virtue is far superior to 
his own. What the future will bring to the couple is left to the 
reader^s imagination. The play was successful enough to be acted 
as late as 1730 and to be translated into German The influence it 
had on Mrs. Behn will be shown in the following article. 

H. Cabeington Lanoasteb 


* It IS the ninth novela of the Noohes de plasier^ 
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MONTELEUEY^S ECOLE DES JALOUX AND APHEA 
BEHN^S THE FALSE COUNT 

Professor Lancaster has explained how he rescued me from erro- 
neously tracing Mrs Behn's The False Count (1682) directly to 
Castillo Solorzano^s El celoso hasta la muerte The latter certainly 
came to Mrs, Behn only through Montfleury^s Ecole des Jaloux 
(ca» 1662). 

The Carlos- Julia plot in The False Count (the other plot, possi- 
bly deriyed from Les Precieuses R%dicules, gives the title but is 
really the subplot) makes use of nearly every detail of the comedie, 
sometimes paraphrasing whole episodes. Carlos, the former lover 
of Julia (Montfleury^s Leonor), is crudely snubbed by the jealous 
husband, Erancisco (Santillane). Guzman (the name is hispaniol- 
ized from the French) devises the Turkish mummery to teach the 
husband a lesson. Francisco is reduced to a mass of cowardly fear, 
his momentary rebellions are squelched by threats of beating and 
castration, and he is forced, finally, to beg his wife to cuckold him. 

Turkish speech, as in the French, is actually used in these 
scenes, whereas in the Spanish tale it is merely said to have been 
employed, 

Mrs. Behn^s changes are numerous and most of them are designed 
to adapt the play to English taste. She adds a few characters — 
Baltazer, the father of Julia, Clara, the sister (who is merely men- 
tioned in Montfieury), and Petro, — and gives the characters of the 
other plot some part in the masquerade For Santillane, the jaloux^ 
she substitued Francisco, a jealous base-born English cordwainer 
naturalized m Seville, a wealthy ^^ciV^ whose age and impotence 
made it, according to the Eestoration code, incumbent upon Carlos 
to cuckold him. Whereas the French L6onor is completely loyal to 
Santillane, Julia still loves Carlos, and appears, in II, i, to be quite 
of Carloses mind Hence her professions of loyalty in the Turkish 
scenes (where Carlos, not Guzman, plays the Grand Turk) sound 
inconsistent and hollow. She never, like her prototype, objects that 
the joke is earned too far. In the end Francisco, after having 
abjured his jealousy and having recognized Julians virtue, as San- 
tiHane did in UEcole, hands his wife over to Carlos. His conso- 
lation IS that he and Carlos axe upon equal terms, for he makes 
himself my Cuckold, as he has already made me his; — ^for, if my 
memory fail me not, we did once upon a time consummate.^^ 
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Mrs Behn^s excellent rattling farce was not, then, an ingenious 
elaboration of the famous galley scene in Les Fourhenes de Scapin 
or Cyrano^s Le Pedant Joue^ She took over Montfleury’s comedie, 
which IS tidy, regular (except for a shift of scene), faithful in most 
details to its Spanish source, and fairly high in moral tone Her 
changes were such as many Restoration dramatists thought sufficient 
to justify a claim of originality. Her play is m the English fash- 
ion, irregular,^ double-plotted, and complicated in intrigue The 
new characterization of Francisco, Carlos, and Julia, together with 
added license m language, eliminated all savor of morality and 
increased the element of farce. 

Eknst G. Mathews 

Umveisity of Ilhnois 


FINAL CONSONANT PLUS i^-GLIDE IN JALISCO, 
MEXICO 

A linguistic peculiarity, commonly heard in the state of Jalisco, 
Mexico, IS a final voiced n-glide which occurs, not only after final s, 
(already reported)^ but also after final ? and occasionally d. If, 
according to Ramon Menendez Pidal,^ only six final consonants are 
used in modern Spanish {d, n, I, r, s, z), there are but five in 
Spanish America, and one of these is n, which is the final conso- 
nant undei discussion. The xemainmg four all tend, at times, to 
disappear from modern colloquial Spanish- American speech.^ 

The writers, having gone to Mexico recently with a particular ear 
for this phenomenon, submit the thesis that the tendency to slur or 

^Montague Summers {The Works of Aphra Behn, London, 1915, m, 97) 
thought it to be 

“Besides adding another plot Mrs Behn represents the capture by the 
Turks in direct action (IV, l) ; Montfleury (II, m) merely has Gusman 
report it 

Harden, C 0. **The Phonology of the Spanish Dialect of Mexico 
City,” PMLA , XX (1896), 133 Henriquez Urefia, Pedro " Ohservaciones 
Sobre el Ispafiol en America,” RFE , viii (1921) , 378 Wright, Leavitt 0 • 
Final S Plus iV'-Glide in Mexico,” MLN , xlix (1934), 18-19 
“ Manual de GramaUca Mtstdrica Espahola^ 0a edicidn, Madrid, 1929, 140 
“Henriquez Urefia, op. o%t ^ 365, 372, 373, 376, Harden, op oit , 118, 119, 
130 
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drop a final s^doTr is being checked by the subconscious ^ addition 
of an n-glide of varying intensity. 

The ^ 2 “glide may follow a stressed final syllable or monosyllable 
ending in 5 or 5 ;, as in donde vasn^ ^De donde esn^ ^Que me 
dasn ! Otra %ezn f y Ay Diosn f Adtosn.^ Not only is it used in 
iiitei rogations and exclamations, but one commonly hears natives of 
Jalisco count slowly up to ten, adding the extra semi-syllable aftei 
the s-sound, saying dosn, iresn, seisn and diezn. It also occurs in 
declaratory statements Dejeme en pazn^ Pos s% puesn^ and mfre- 
quently is it heard after a final unstressed 5-sound, as in vamosn. 
We noticed two somewhat different shades of the sound of this 
final semi-syllable One shade is accompanied by a drop in the 
voice pitch, which in musical terminology might be described as 
approximately a ma^or thud. The othei shade is accompanied by 
a distinct rise in the voice pitch which would be represented in 
music by as gieat an interval as a mapr fifth or even a sixth 
Marden ® says of the sound This n-glide is caused by lowering 
the velum befoie the 5-sound is completed; the tongue position 
remains the same and the stream of breath continues its passage 
through the nose, thus producmg the nasal-glide.^^ But, as we 
heard it most frequently, the tongue-position shifts a bit, rising at 
the front against the hard palate to make a clear-cut voiced n-sound. 

^ No representation of this speech peculiarity was found in three Mexican 
dialect novels set in this locality Los de Alajo and Mala Yerha by Mariano 
Azuela, Los Cristeros by J Guadalupe de Anda, nor in the collection of 
poems by Marcelino DAvalos, Del Ba$%o y Atr%benas The authors are 
original residents, and for them the phenomenon seems to hold no interest, 
since they do not call attention to it 

® These examples are exact quotations from the lips of Mexican acquaint- 
ances in Jalisco Testimony from a non-specialist in Mexican linguistics 
appears in Emma Lindsay Squier^s Grtnga — AnAmertcan Womamn Mecotco, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934, 123 " you say ' Adios-n Adios-n ’ ' Adios ’ 

means ‘ hello * as well as ‘ good-bye,’ and that final n they put on the word 
here is characteristic of Jalisco ” 

There is a corresponding rise in the voice pitch in such an English 
expression as “Do you want any more? ” We may, in interrogation and 
exclamation, carry the same tone through the first four words, and then 
raise the pitch on “more” to express the desire for a reply, or carry 
through the same tone, and then, while saying “more,” slui the pitch 
upward, saying “ mo-wer ” Or we may, while expressing an affirmation, 
drop the voice pitch at the end, and say I want some more or mo-wer ” 
«0p at, 133 
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Henriquez Urena speaks of the ene opaca en el Estado de 
Jalisco and says . la nasalizacidn mexicana podiia repre- 
sentarse burdamente como puess7i (la ese es muy larga, nasalizada, 
y la ene es alveolar o dental, peio a veces falta) We have heard 
it commonly rendered as pueeesn^ with a much prolonged vowel, 
and the s clear, though shoit, followed by a rapidly pronounced n. 
Thus, in the slow counting ref ei red to above, we heard uuuno, 
dooosn, treeesn, cuaaatro^ civinco, seeexsn, sueete, ooocho, nueeeve^ 
dieeezn.^^ 

In this case, the extra semi-syllable seems almost purposeful, or 
at least semi-consciously produced, since (1) in the case of count- 
ing, it makes all the numerals two syllabled, (2) when used in a 
question, it seems to demand a reply, and (3) when appended to 
an exclamation, it adds to the dramatic effect of the expression 
But in the case of the pitch drop, the sound may be less consciously 
produced , and it is at times less distmct, resembling a gentle grunt, 
with the tongue resting in position for an n, but barely pronounc- 
ing it It IS at times an unvoiced n. Perhaps this is what Henri- 
quez Uiena describes as ene opaca/^ occurring after a prolonged 
5 , and Nykl tries to represent in the symbols dosu, tresii, esii,^^ 
etc.® 

This speech habit is not limited to Guadalajara, but is heard as 
far south as Ciudad Guzman, and northward through the Los Altos 
region It was curious to have several Guadalajaia residents who 
were questioned admit having heard it but deny its being a charac- 
teristic of local speech, ascribing it rather to the region northeast 
of Guadalajara. And a resident of a northeast plateau county-seat, 
Tepatitlan, said that the ?i-glide was an innovation recently im- 
ported to mimic the speech of Guadalajara, yet in the same town 
one of the many who used the n-glide was an eldeily life-long resi- 
dent, heard counting to a child and using a very clear s plus 
n-glide.® 

A speech phenomenon not hitherto described to our knowledge is 
Op cit , 378 

® A R Nykl, “ Notes on the Spanish of Yucatan, Vera Cruz, and Tlaxcala,’^ 
MP , XXVII (1930), 458 

® Not only does s take on a consonantal sound after it, but at times it 
IS preceded by a t-sound, as in “ tsi, senor,” when the tongue comes from 
a resting position to attack an initial s-sound Cf Henriquez Urena, op 
ctt , 376-7, who discusses a similar sound when medial 
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the final r plus n-glide. This was heard m the same region as the 
a pins n-glide, and corresponds m production more to the fiist shade 
than the second, m that the voice pitch frequently drops uncon- 
sciously in the additional semi-syllable, as m Voy a camliar a 
senorn. However, it is also used with the up-pitch in interroga- 
tions and exclamations to add the touch of inquiiy or surprise, as 
m. ^De este colorn^ and ^Ahoy va a sein‘d Euithermore, while we 
usually expect the final syllable of a question to be pionounced with 
an mterrogatory up-pitch, this little speech-quirk leaves the full 
wordmg m the same voice pitch, and then adds an extra semi-sylla- 
ble m a higher pitch to express the desire for a reply. 

Emal d plus w-glide was heard with the same up-pitch and down- 
pitch, as m la patermdadnj la tempestadn, ^Es verdadn^ Surely 
we have here another case of a subconscious semi-syllable supporting 
a consonant which, when final, tends to weaken or disappear. 

Leavitt 0. Weight 
Staistley L Eobe 

The Umversity of Oregon 


^^THE HOUES OP THE PLANETS AN OBSCUEB 
PASSAGE IN ^^THE EBCLUSE^^ 

In the Lollard mterpolated version of the Ana ene Riwle known 
as The Recluse,^ at the end of an early interpolation dealing with 
the meditations appropriate to the canonical hours, there occurs a 
passage whose meanmg has, until recently, eluded me I reproduce 
it here from Pahlsson^s text, where, very commendably, the 
punctuation of the MS ^ is followed : 

Nou hise houres hat icb haue spoken of vcke man >at bap taken ciis 
tendom owe to haue hem an mynde as forj? as he may oiher in 
oiher in dede hat is be in biddynge and wite 3 e wel who so hah hem 
in mynde *wih goode wille . god nyl nou^th leten hat he ne wil helpcn hym 
att his nede and teche hym as is best for hym bohe to lyf and to soule 
ISfov, to pe houres of pe day men may oomen hot nou^th to pe houres of pe 
Planeetes , for pat tyme he was pyned pe houres of pe Planeetes aootden 
vnp pe houres of pe day , pe Planeetes ben hat h^ dayes in pe w^eeke ben 


"^The ReolusSf edited J. PS.hlsBon, Lund 1911 reprinted with notes, 1918 
On the interpolations, see my article in The Remew of English Studies 
® MS Pepys 2498, Magdalene College, Cambridge 
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cleped after pat is pe sonne and pe mone and pe fyue sterres pat stonden 
low^er pan any op ere sterres ® 

The difficulty lies in the interpretation of the phrases which I have 
italicised. If we amend “acorden” to acorde(de)n a possible 
version would be 

Now men may calculate the hours of the day, but not the hours of the 
planets, for, at the time of Christ’s Passion, the hours of the planets 
coincided with the hours of the day 

I adheied to this inteipretation, although I did not profess to 
understand it^, until my friend and teacher Professor Grattan 
pointed out to me that, if for were taken to mean with respect 
to/^ the following version, superior since it does not necessitate any 
emendation of the MS reading, became possible . 

Now men may calculate the hours of the day, but not, with respect to the 
time of Chi ist’s Passion, the hours of the planets The hours of the planets 
and the houis of the day agree 

That this version is the correct one appears from the sections of 
The Astrolabe in which Chaucer distinguishes between ^^houres 
equales, that is to seyn, the houres of the clokke^^ and ^‘^houres 
inequales,^^ by which term, as Skeat explains, Chaucer meant a 
twelfth of the aitificial day or night, which were calculated as of 
twelve houis each ^ Chaucer gives a very clear account of houres 
mequales ” wheie he wiites of 

the houres of planetes by ordre as they sitten in the hevens. The first 
houre inequal of eveiy Satteiday is to Saturne, and the secounde, to 
lupiter, the 3, to Mars, the 4, to the Sonne, the 6, to Venus, the 6, to 
Mercurius, the 7, to the Mone, and thanne agayn, the 8 is to Saturn, 
the 9, to lupiter, the 10, to Mars, the 11, to the Sonne, the 12, to Venus, 
and now is my sonne gon to reste as for that Setterday ® 

The order in which he names the planets is the order m which they 
become, at sunrise, lords of the ascendanV^ the reverse order of 
their nearness to the earth.® Thus, for Good Friday, the order 
of the planets, and the hours which they would govern, the houres 
mequales or hours of the planets,^^ would be 

spp, 18-19 

* The Astrolabe, edited Skeat, Oxford, 1894, p 196 and note 
8J6td,p 197 

®See, 111 the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, the very valuable 
introduction to the article “ Sun, Moon and Stars ” 
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Venus Meicuiy Moon Saturn Jupiter Mars Sun 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

15 16 17 18 19 20 21 

22 23 24 

In the Seventh Letter to Polycarp attributed by medieval 
tradition to St Dionysius the Areopagite, the miraculous nature 
of the eclipse on Good Piiday is said to have consisted in the sun^s 
eclipse m Paschate, when the moon is full and in opposition to the 
sun j in the eclipse^s lasting three hours, whereas the moon^s passage 
IS noimally accelerated in such eclipses, in the moon^s passage's 
being m reverse ordei, from east to west, in the moon^s resumption, 
after the eclipse, of its noimal passage, m the moon^s entirely 
obscuiing the sun, though less than the sun, in the fact that stars 
weie seen in the heavens, and that an earthquake occurred, and 
in the manifestation of the eclipse throughout the earth ^ 

Although no specific reference is made here to any disturbance 
of the entire planetary system (noi have I found any other patristic 
authority which gives such a reference), it may well be that the 
allusion to the appearance of stars during the eclipse either lefers 
to some such tiadition already current, or contains the first 
elements of such a tradition, later to be elaborated. 

The last circumstance referred to in the Letter to Poly carp, 
the manifestation of the eclipse throughout the earth, appears 
frequently in the devotional writings of the late fourteenth and 
eaily fifteenth centuries in England, where an increasing devotion 
to the Passion is to be observed, together with a growing tendency 
to describe the events of the Passion with much imaginative detail. 
Thus m the Med'dation on the Passion (which is derived from 
Pollens Meditahons) ^ prefixed to Three Arrows on Doomsday, we 
read 

^ Thynk on ]?ase wonderes hat fele tyme how creatures "pat na witte 
had forthogth of his dede, and mad sorow on haire manere, and kid at pai 
fehd his dede ful sare pe sone withdrogh hym and wex myrke 

and m a similar passage in Julian of Norwich^s Revelations of 
Dwine Love, where she, too, treats of the eclipse on Good Friday, 

’’'Cornelius Lapide* Commentam vni 541 

®Horstmann TorJcsMre Writers (London 1895) i 115* 
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I have observed the only other reference to a disturbance of the 
planetary system which is known to me 

God of hys goodnes that makyth pianettes and the elementes to 'worke in 
ther kynde to the blessyd man and to pe cursyde H Jn that tyme it was 
wt^/tdraw fro both wher for it was pat they that knew hym nott were 
in soiow that tyme ® 

There can be little doubt that both Julian of Norwich and the 
interpolator of The Recluse are refening to the same tradition 
In the light of the passage ^ust cited from Julian of Norwich 
there can be little doubt that we should interpret the passage from 
The Recluse thus 

Now men may calculate the hours of the day, but not, with respect to the 
time of Chiist’s Passion, the hours of the planets (Normally) the hours 
of the planets and the hours of the day agiee (but at the time of Chiist’s 
Passion, the whole planetary system was disturbed, and the hours of the 
planets were not operative) 

Eric Colledge 

Liverpool 


THE DOUBLETS OLD ICELANDIC SKYTI SKYTJA, 
^SHOOTER, MAEKSMAN^ 

Axel Kock {Shand. Archiv, r, p. 12) has explamed the form 
shytja as an original ydn-stem denoting the abstract verbal idea 
^ Schiessen/ which later passed over into a nomen agentis ^ Schutze/ 
parallel to hetja = ' Hetzen ^ Hetzer ^ 

Kock^s hypothesis, however, still leaves unexplained the reason 
why a ydn-stem shytja^ should have come into existence at all 
when the normal form skyh with identically the same meanmg 

®MS Bxblioth^ue nationale. Pans, Ponds anglais 40, f 37 v 

^^The passage may be lead in its context in a modernised version in 
Revelations of Divine Love, edited Dom Roger Hudleston, London, 1927, 
p 51 The editor points out in a note to the passage that the Saint 
Dionyse of France’^ to whom Julian refers is actually St Dionysius the 
Areopagite 

^ In connection with the compositum ^-^shyt^a ' had marksman ’ instead 
of normal iLt-sJcyU Kock (p 9) suggests that the ;dW’Stem connotes a dis- 
paraging sense as when feminine attributes are applied to males (cf the 
proper names Sturla, etc p 2 ) , 
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already existed. There must have been some reason for the doublet 
forms. It will be noted that for Tfiei'ja there is no normal form 

For Icempa alongside Icappi ^ warrior ^ Kock offers two possible ex- 
planations VIZ (1) hempa a loan word from OE cempa with reten- 
tion of the OE suffix -a which served as the startmg point for the 
on-inflection in ON (p 8), (2) hempa < ^ Kampfen ^ 

> ‘Kampfer^ parallel to het^a < "^hatjon ~ ^Hetzen^ > ^Hetzer^ 
(p 13) 

In the latter ease Kock identifies Olcel hempa with OSwed 
hcempa on the ground that the conditions under which mp was 
assimilated to pp in ON have not yet been satisfactorily determined 
But such a discrepancy as *hampan > Olcel. happ% and '^hamppn 

> Olcel. hempa seems irreconcilable and therefore Olcel hempa is 
best explained as due to the OE form cempa 

If we assume then that Olcel hempa represents OB cempa^ we 
have a very clear reason why a femmine on-stem hempa existed 
alongside the normal ;an-stem happi. 

On the other hand, the explanation of shytja as an original jon- 
stem fails to account for its ex%stence alongside the earlier normal 
form shyh That shytja is of later origin than shyh seems probable 
from the fact that shyt^a appears only m the later sagas (cf. 
Cleasby-YigMsson) , it is not recorded by Larsson {Ordforrddet) 
nor does it occur in the Elder Edda^^ whereas shyti appears twice 
m the Elder Edda {Vgl. 6, 1, 12, 1). 

In view of the doublets shyh shyt^a and the apparently later 
origm of shytja a better explanation for the form shyt'ja than that 
offered by Kock is to assume that shytja represents an analogical 
formation after the model of hempa, i e., accordmg to the pro- 
portion happ% hempa hence shyti *shyt]a. The j of the suflBx m 
shyhja would naturally be retamed, whereas the original 3 of the 
suffix in hemp-a was already lost m OB cempa (< *hamp^]an). 
This formal analogy could have been favored by common semantic 
factors, for a ^ warrior^ {happ%) would naturally likewise be a 
^marksman’ {shyh). At any rate the two activities could be 
closely associated.® 

*Tlie form shytja as recorded for skaldic poetry is uncertain (cf B’lnnur 
Jdnsson, Lem Poet ) 

* Cf. B^ldebrandsh 61®, folc sceotanfero. 
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This secondar}", analogical form shytja then^ like Jeempa^ accorded 
with the group of (;/)(9?i-stems denotmg masculine agents, such as 
hetja ^ Hetzer ^ Under this category Kock (p 12 ff ) does not 
mention a single example of a substantive {j)an-stem as a doublet 
form m Olcel / which fact seems to support my contention that 
the form sJcytja as a doublet for sJcyh lepresents a secondary, ana- 
logical jd?i“Stem rather than a PGic pn-stem which survived only 
in ON A form derived from a PGic. ^slcutjdrir does not appear 
elsewhere m the Old Gic dialects (cf Pick under shut^ sTcuta^ etc ^ 
pp. 467-8) 

The explanation which I here offer for Olcel shytja deseives 
preference over that offered by Kock m that my hypothesis accounts 
not only for the feminine jon-stem as applied to males but also for 
the existence of the ;dn-stem alongside the noimal masculine ^an- 
stem sTcyt% a factor which Kock has left out of consideration. 
Otherwise we may ask Wliy was the existence of a (;)d?^-stem 
alongside the (;)an-stem confined to shyt^a sTcyti^ No explana- 
tion of doublet forms is satisfactory unless a leason is given for the 
existence ® of the abnormal or less regular foini This Kock does 
only in the case of the pe 3 orative compound u-shytja ^bad marks- 
man^ (cf footnote 1). 

Albert Morey Stuetevant 

The University of Kansas 


QUOTATIONS FEOM ST. BEENAED IN “THE PAESON’S 

TALE” 

Two quotations on “ The Parson’s Tale ” from St. Bernard which 
have not hitherto been traced, accordmg to F N. Eobinson,^ are 

WEil that I lyve I shal have remembrance of the travailles that onre Lord 
Crist suffred m prechyng, his werynesse in travaillyng, his temptaciouiis 
whan he fasted, his longe wakynges whan he preyde, hise teeres whan that 
he weep for pitee of good peple, the wo and the shame and the filthe that 


* Feminine on-stems appear as doublet forms for ow-stems in proper 
names, such as Sturla Bturl% but these dw-doublets may be explained with 
Kock (p 2ff) as feminine attributes (n e, nick-names) 

®The question here does not concern heteroohsis but a new formation 
independent of the normal declension 
^ Chaucer, Complete Worhs, 1933, pp 876, 878 

4 
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men seyden to liym, of the foule spittyng that men spitte in his face, of 
the buffettes that men j^aven hym, of the foule mowes, and of the repreves 
that men to hym sejden, of the nayles with whiche he was nayled to the 
croys, and of al the remenant of his passioun that he suffred for my 
synnes, and no thyng for his gilt (lines 256 259) , 

and Usage of labour is a greet thyng, for it maketh, as seith Seint 
Bernard, the laboier to have stronge arines and haide synwes, and 
slouthe maketh hem feble and tendre^^ (line 690). The exact 
sources are St Bernard’s ‘^^In Feria IV Hebdomadae Sanctae, 
Sermo/’ paragiaph 11 (Migne, Patrologia Laima, clxxxiii, 269)^ 
and the Bpistola sen Tractatus ad Fratres de Monte Dei/’ chap- 
ter VIII, paragraph 23 (Migne, Patrologia Laima, CLXXXiv, 323) ^ 
once attributed to St Bernard 

A possible source for an unidentified leference to St Augustine 
m line 921, “ and it was ordeyned that o man sholde have but o 
womman, and o womman but o man, as seith Semt Augustyn, by 
manye resouns,” is St Augustine’s De Uuptiis et Concupiscentia,’’ 
book I, chapter ix (Migne, Patrologia Latina, xliv, 419).^ 

Geoeoe Sakdbrlin 

The University of Maine 


A CHAUCBEIAN(?) FISHBKMAN 

Mr. McManaway’s suggestion ^ of a possible and conscious echo 
and adaptation of phrases from the first twelve lines of the Piologue 
to the Canterbury Tales/^ m The Seciets of Angling (1613) by 
J[ohn] D[ennys], is both mteresting and significant. One wonders, 

®"Proinde memor ero, quandm fuero, laborum illorum quos pertulit 
m praedicando, fatigationum in discurrendo, tentationum in jejunando, 
vigiliaium in orando, lacrymarum in compatiendo Kecordabor etiam 
dolorum ejus, conviciorum, sputorum, colaphorum, subsaniiationum, expro- 
brationum, clavorum, horumque similium, quae per eum et super eum 
abundantius transierunt ” 

® " Eodem modo et de labors Eustieus duros habet nervos, fortes lacertos 
exercitatio hoc facit Sine eum torpere, mollescit.” 

* ** Verumtamen magis peitmere ad nuptiarum bonum, non unum et 
multas, sed unum et unam, satis indicat ipsa prima divinitus facta conjugum 
copula, ut inde connubia sumerent initium, ubi honestius attenderetur 
exemplum,” 

^ MLiar,, im, 422 
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howcvei, whether such Chaucerian influence came to Dennys directly 
from the Canteiiuny Tales May it not, rather (and perhaps more 
probably), have come to Dennys through Sackville^s Induction to 
his part in A ihnoi fo7 MagistiateSj stanzas 1-3^ 

H P Scott-Thomas 

Acadia University 


A NOTE POE THE NEB, 

In a recent brief study of Dryden^s diction, I found that a study, 
written in Latin, and published m Pans in 1881, by Alexandre 
Beljame, Quae e Galhcis Veibis in Anglicam Lmguam Johannes 
Bryden Introduxent/^ evidently escaped the notice of the readers 
for the NEB, Por the following words Beljame indicates a use 
by Diyden ante-dating the first reference given in the NEBr 
brunette, bwlesque, cajoling, carte blanche, critique, embarrass, 
fatigue, mconiestabUj parry 

To this list may be added two words of the same category, not 
mentioned by Beljame The NEB. entry is given first 

CooinQi vbl sb The action of the verb coo 

2 tians See coo v 3, To converse caressingly or amourously 
1742 Young, "Nt Th viir, 1272 Let not the Cooings of the World 
alluie thee 

It occurs in 1673 in Dryden’s Marriage a la Mode, m, i There is 
such cooing and kissing among us, that indeed it is scandalous 
Dauby, a 1 Of the nature of or resembling daub, sticky 

1697, Dryden, Yiig Ueorg , rv, 54 Th' industrious Kind with dawby 
Wax and Flowers the Chinks have lin'd 
It occurs in Dryden, Annus MiraliUs, sec 148 Some of tlie gall'd 
ropes with dauby marling bind 

E A. Hammett 

Mississippi Delta State 
Teachers^ College 
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THE MEANING OF GODS IN PARADISE LOST 

Although a few individual passages ha\e been annotated, no 
editor has considered as a whole the problem of what Milton meant 
by god or gods in Paiadise Lost ^ In most cases the meaning 
IS clear from the context, yet there are a number of passages that 
call for comment ^^Gods^^ may mean (1) angelic beings, (2) 
classic gods, (3) gods other than the classic gods or Jehovah 

I Angelic Beings 

This IS the most common meaning Throughout the poem the 
angels both of God and of Satan are referred to as ^^gods 

[God speaks to the angels] But all ye Gods , 

Adore the Son, and honour him as mee (iii, 341) 

In this category the following passages need comment 

1 A Goddess arm’d 

Out of thy [Satan’s] head I sprung (n, 757) 

The biith of Sin is so obviously modeled on the birth of Athene 
that goddess” might here be thought to have a classic significance ® 
Since, howevei, spiiits ^^can either sex assume,” goddess” may 
appiopiiately describe an angel, as when Satan says to Eve 

Taste this and he henceforth among the Gods 

Thyself a Goddess (v, 77) 

2 Forhidd’n here, it [the apple] seems, as only fit 

Bor Gods, yet able to make Gods of Men (v, 69) 

ye shall be as Gods 

Knowing both Good and Evil as they know (ix, 708) 

These two passages from Satan^s temptation of Eve involve the 
problem of the meaning of the plural form Elohim ” (gods) m the 
Hebrew text on which they are based ^ Milton^s choice among the 
many interpietations is made clear by the following: 

I exclude references to God the Father, which are always self-evident 
»i, 116, 138, 240, 670, 629, II, 352, 391, 757, m, 341, iv, 526, V, 60, 
70-81, 117, VI, 156, 452, vii, 329, IX, 100, 164, 489, 647, 708-718, 732, 804, 
838, 866, X, 90, 602, Xi, 271, 615 
® See also v, 77 , ix, 546, 732 
* 61-mem, 3, 5, 3, 22 
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[God speaks to the angels] 

O Sons, like one of us Man is become 

To know both Good and Evil, since his taste 

Of that defended Fruit (xi, 84) 

Ds cannot here be the plural of excellence/’ as God the Father 
never speaks of himself in the pluial ° In the above passages^ 
theiefoie, ^^gods” mean angels® 

3 Evil into the mind of God or Man 

May come and go, so unapprov’d, and leave 

No spot or blame behind (v, 117) 

Of this passage Saurat writes, Terrible woids, applied to God.”^ 
Saurat misinterprets, ^^god” as usual means angel, as the context 
makes cleai. Adam is reassuiing Eve in regard to her evil dream; 
he explains that any man or even any angel might have such a thing 
happen to him without blame. Adam cannot possibly know what 
goes on within the mind of God the Father This statement is not 
invalidated by the passages in Eaphael’s naiiative to Adam where 
the angel reports dialogues between the Father and the Son, since 
Eaphael has been directly commissioned to explain matters to 
Adam, and may therefore be supposed to have been inspiied with 
the necessary knowledge This circumstance is illustrated clearly m 
the vision of the future revealed to Adam by Michael. 

4 sciential sap [of the tree of knowledge] deriv’d 

From Nectai, dunk of Gods (i\, 837) 

Nectar is the drink of the angels.® 

6 [Satan] The whole Battalion views, thir older due, 

Thir visages and stature as of Gods (i, 569) 

Satan finds that his followers, though doubtless as changed in ap- 
pearance as he and Beelzebub were, are still recognizable as an- 
gelic beings, Milton can hardly be thinking of the classic gods, 
since the whole army of Satan is involved 

® See for example iil, 341, the first quotation in this article 
® Theie is an inconsistency, probably a mere inadvertence, in the following 

inducement strong 

To us [Adam and Eve] as likely tasting to attain 
Proportional ascent, which cannot be 
But to be Gods, or Angels Demx-Gods 
’ Milton Man and Thtnher, 133. 

® For example, v, 426*8 1 V, 632-3. 


(IX, 934) 
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On two occasions Milton refeis to the angels not as gods, but as 
demi-gods ® 

II Classic Gods 

In seveial passages ^^gods^^ must lefei to the classic gods 

[The race] That fought at Thebes and Ihum, on each side 
Mixt with auxiliar Gods (i, 578) 

In this category the following passages need comment 

1 thou [Satan] wilt bring me [Sin] soon 
To that new world of light and bliss, among 

The Gods who live at ease (n, 866) 

The reference is heie not to the angels, who could not be said to 
live at ease in the newly created woild, although they did freely 
visit it The phrasing strongly suggests the Olympian gods de- 
scribed by both Homer and Lucretius^^ as living at ease. 

2 With Goddess-like demeanour forth she [Eve] went 

(viir, 59) 

Milton probably has heie a classic goddess in mind, since he later 
specifically compares Eve to Diana 

[Eve] Delta’s self 

In gait surpass’d and Goddess-like deport (ix, 388) 


III. Gods other than the Classic Gods or Jehovah 

There remain a number of passages referring to pagan divinities 
other than those of Greece, oi to a Supreme Being 

[Devils] durst fix 

Thir Seats long after next the Seat of God, 

Thir Altars by his Altar, Gods ador’d 

Among the Nations round, and durst a bide 

Jehovah thund’ring out of (i, 382) 


«I, 796; IX, 934 

508, 579, ii, 868, in, 470, XV, 714, vii, 40, vin, 59, ix, 389, xi, 696 
^^lUadf VI, 138, Odyssey, iv, 805 
De Rerum Natura, ill, 18-24 

^®l, 384, 435, 475, 481, 489, ll, 108, 478, IV, 33, Vl, 99, 301, 366, Xii, 120, 
122, 129. 

In this illustration the pagan gods are represented as forms assumed 
by the leaders of Satan’s fallen angels 
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In this category the following passages need comment: 

1 [Moloch’s] look denounc’d 
Desperate revenge, and Battle dangerous 

To less than Gods (ii, 106) 

The devils^ levenge would not be paiticnlarly impressive if it were 
dangerous only to those beings who were less than angles, that 
IS, men or animals Only a being of the rank of God the Father 
would be in no danger from them. 

2 [Devils] as a God 

Extol him [Satan] equal to the highest in Heav’n (u, 478) 
exalted as a God 

Th’ Apostate in his Sun-bright Chariot sat 

Idol of Majesty Divine (vi, 99) 

In each case Satan is being ranked above the angels, equal to God 
the Father. 

3 0 thou [Sun] that with surpassing Glory crown’d, 

Look’st from thy sole Dominion like the God 

Of this new World (iv, 32) 

Elsewhere Uriel is said to be the regent of the sun/** which is 
described in materialistic terms.^® Here the personification does 
not suggest an angelic being, nor coidd it veiy well apply to the 
classic sun-god, who was not the god of the world but a deity in- 
feiior to Zeus. Milton seems rathei to be thinking of God^^ in 
the sense of the Supreme Being The Sun is as unrivaled in the 
world as the God of it would be 

4 [Before they joined battle, Michael and Satan] 

likest Gods they seem’d. 

Stood they or mov’d, in stature, motion, arms 

Fit to decide the Empire of great Heav’n (vi, 301) 

This IS a diSicult passage. The antagonists cannot here be compared 
to angels, since they are already angels. The passage is in a section 
of the poem which is closely modeled on Homer, one of heroic 
boasting by two heroes before the assembled armies, so that it is 
possible that Milton here had the classic gods in mind. On the 
whole, however, I think the passages should be read m the light of 
the next citation, Michael and Satan are so preemment among the 
angels that each seemed like the Supreme Being of heaven 


^»ni,e90. 
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5 Adramalcch a'iid Asmadat, 

Two potent Thrones, that to be less than Gods 
Disdain’d. (vi, 365) 

Again, they were already angels In this passage there is not 
the classic connotation of the one above Clearly each Throne is 
ambitious to attain a rank equal to that of God the Eathei. 


Weslepan Umversity 


Theodoke H. Banes 


THEBE UNPUBLISHED LBTTEES OE ABEAHAM 
COWLEY 

When Abraham Cowley fled to France with the defeated Cavaliers, 
he left a record of his secretarial duties under Jermyn in a series 
of letters, most of them addiessed to his old school friend, Henry 
Bennet. Published in these letters ^'^give a short account of 

K. Charles II^s affairs before he went to be crowned in Scotland in 
the year 1660, and what Opinion the Cavaliers beyond Sea had of 
that unlucky Expedition/^ ^ 

It IS a pleasure to be able to add to this series two interesting 
letters with dates earlier than any of the group except the one dis- 
covered by Grosart.® The letters'^ are addressed to Sir Eobert 
Long, confidante of Henrietta Maria and a member of King 
Charleses Privy Council. He must have been well acquainted with 
Cowley, in 1651 Cowley and Sir John Berkeley attempted to sell 
some of the Crown lands m Jersey, and Long as the guardian of 

^Tom Brown, Miscellanea Auhca, or, a Collection of State-treatises, 
never "before published (London, 1702) 

® The Complete Works of Abraham Cowley, ed Alexander Grosart (Edm- 
burgb, 1881 ) , n, 340. 

* Ibid , I, VI 

*Tiie letter of 8 April and the letter to Evelyn are published with the 
kind permission of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania Mr Julian P 
Boyd, the librarian of the Society, informs me that nothing is known of the 
history of these letters save that they came to the Society with the mam 
section of the Simon Gratz collection m 1922. The letter to Long of 12 
Pebruary is transcribed from a facsimile in Maggs Brothers Catalogue 
No 317 (November-December, 1913) Interestingly enough, letters from 
Sir Bichard Browne to Long, written from Pans on the same expedition in 
1649 and 1650, are listed and partieally (quoted m Catalogues 421 and 441. 
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the King^s purse would have been in close touch with the agents. 
After the Eestoration, Long was one of the trustees for Henrietta 
Maria when the manor of Oldcourt was assigned to Cowley. 

Pans Apr 8 1650. 

Sir, 

It IS impossible to guesse, wthout equall danger on both parts of being 
deceived, what will bee the issue of the present troubles m France, soe 
much depends upon the success of the seige of Bellegarde, wheie if the 
Court have the good fortune to goe through wtb their busines, they will 
have opened a faire way to the settlement of the whole Kingdome, hut on 
<the contrary> ® the miscariiage before place will in all probability bee 
very fatall to them, for there is soe great an indisposition every where y* 
if the Physick woik not veiy well it will make the disease much more 
dangerous The third of this month they opened the trenches before the 
Town, and the Caidinall himself e was soe busy at the work y^ an officer 
who stood close by his side was dangerously shot. Those of the Town 
hung out a flag w^^ this Motto, La Libeite des Princes oh la Mort, and 
seem yet to bee in the lesolution of defending themselves to the utmost, 
but unlesse the Mareschall <de Turrine> bee made able by great assistance 
from the Spaniard or out of Geimany (fiom whence hee expects some 
troopes) to leleive them, they must infallibly perish, for though many m 
France would bee ready to follow their good fortune, there are none will 
venture to stirre in <their> behalfes wth out y^ encouragement, I think I 
told you in my last the Dutchesse of Bullion had made an escape, but 
shee has had the ill fortune to bee taken again, and is now Prisoner m the 
Bastille Shee had for about a fortnights time hid her selfe in the Polish 
Ambassadours Howse, where I know not upon what suspition shee was 
searcht for, and found at last naked in an hute, which was not big enough 
to hold her cloths and all, the disorders in Provence are renewed, hut 
upon the old score of their discontents against the Conte d’Halets their 
Governour, not for the Prince’s sake, whose imprisonment was received 
there ® great even publique demonstrations of joy, I think, because 
their ^ governour is of near kindred to the Prince of Conde The Conte 
d’Halets would have come into Marseilles but was refused entrance, and 
the Captaine <of his guards> shot dead by his side from the Town, wcIj 
has put both parties into open hostility again. I am conscious it is not 
very decent to interrupt you theise things of soe much consideration 
to us, when you ® <are> busy about y^ w^^i concernes us more then any thing 
else now in the world, wet js the Scotch Tieaty, if y^ happen not to succeed 
wee shall have leysure enough for curiosity in the affaires of other Coun- 


® Pointed brackets indicate words inserted above the line in the manu 
script. 

® Written over their ”, 

^ Written over some other word, probably ** there ”, 

® Written over some other word. 
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tries, for wee are not likely to have any thing more to doe in our own, 
This IS soe dear to all people, yt I dare say besides some few at yr Court, 
and the Independants in England, there are not twenty persons in the 
world y^ wish not an agreement on any conditions whatsoevei, if good 
ones cannot bee obtained In my opinion none can bee bad, yt shall shall 
[sic] put a sword into the King’s hands, soe y* whilst other mens prayer 
IS yt the Scots may be moderate, mine is onely, y^ wee may bee wise, and 
then after a warre of two or three years wee shall find little inconvenience 
of an hard bargain now I beg y^^ pardon for the freedome of this dis- 
cours well IS so unnecessary to you, or if <it> were otherwise, might yet 
perhaps savour too much of boldness in, 

Yr most obedient 
Servant 

I send you in a pacquet by it selfe A Cowley 

a Letter to the King from ye Duke 
& Senate of Venice, it came from 
Killigrew 
Sir, 

As I was burning by my Lords command all Letters to him, having by 
chance bound up y^f Cypher wti» them, I forgot yt I had put it up wth yr 
last Letter w^h I had newly decypherd, and soe burnt yt too, wherefore I 
desire you would bee pleased to use hereafter the Cypher betwixt my Lord 
of Ormond and your selfe, unlesse you think fit to command a copy of 
our old one to bee sent to mee , in the mean time I remember enough of it 
to deeypher the Letters w^h you <may> happen to write before this come 
to you, soe y* <it can>® beget noe mconvemence, for I want onely some of 
the names 

[Note on page 4 in another hand] 

Mr Cooley of of Aprill 1650 


Beceyued the 

[Address] For the right Honit>6 
Mr Long 

The second letter reads: 


Sir 


Pans Febr 12 1650 


There is not any thing of news come from England since my last and 
then there was soe little, that the Diurnall from London does not speak 
one word of ether of ye three Eangdomes. My lady Mother tells mee yt 
shee has seen a Letter this week out of Holland, from S? Alexandie Humes 
w«Ji says y^ my Lord Montrose has embarqued 1600 foot, and 800 horse, and 
was himself e actually past w^^ them into Scotland, but I hear yet noe 
other confirmation of it Wee expect the french Court here next weeke, 
their busines m Normandy is finished, the Dutchess of Longueville is gonne 


® Written over some other word 
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from Diepe into Holland or Flanders (as is conceaved) and the Duke 
Richelieu hath made his peace, and will come up to the Court this week, 
well does not intend to stay in this place, but lemove, as their busines shall 
guide them, ether into Picardy, if the Spaniards appear in any considei - 
able body upon frontiere (for we^ purpose they are said to be gathering 
togethei ) or into Champagne and Burgundy, where the beginnings on the 
part of the Princes freinds, aie yet but -very faint, and not like to cost the 
King more tiouble then those in Noimandy, a place oi two has already 
submitted, and it is beleived here that the Duke of Bouillon hath likewise 
made his agreement, w^^^ piobably will ether draw in, or destroy the 
Mareschal de Turenne, who is in the most considerable condition of any yt 
have yet appeared for the Princes There is noe cause at present why I 
should presume to enlarge this trouble to you, I am 

S’* 

Y** most obedient 
Servant 
A Cowley 


In the third letter we find ^Hhe one kind of prose wheiein Mr 
Cowley was excellent^ and that is his Letters to his private Pi lends 
In these he always expressed the native Tenderness and innocent 
Gaiety of his Mind The letter is addressed to John Evelyn, 
one of Cowley^s few intimate friends, and helps to fill the gap in 
the Cowley-Evelyn correspondence between 29 March 1663 and 13 
May 1667.^2 

The winter of 1663-1664 was a bad one for Cowley in his rural 
retreat. The marshy countryside made him ill; Evelyn records, 
2 January 1633/4 ^^To Barn Elms, to see Abraham Cowley after 
his sickness , and returned that evening to London This Cowley 
letter is a most graceful and friendly acknowledgment of the dedi- 
cation to him of Evelyn^s second edition of Ealendanum Hortense. 


Bond March 7 1664 


S^, 

As I have long had many obligations to you for very great Civilities, soe 


Wiitten over the beginning of some other word 

The Woths of Mr Ahraham Cowley: In Two Volumes, edited by Arch- 
bishop Sprat (Tenth edition, London, 1707), p xxx 
^®The first one may be found m Arthur H Hethercot, Alraham Cowley: 
The Muse^e JSanmhal (Oxfoid, 1931), p 237, and the second one in Grosart, 
I, Ixxvii-viii 

The Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn^ F R, 8 , edited by Wil- 
liam Bray, Esq (London and Hew York, n dj, p 263 
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I find them now increased beyond the reach of my thanks hy the present 
you have bin pleased to make mee of yr most excellent and usefull Book, 
and moie especially for the extraoidmary honour you have done mee in 
adorning my Name the addiesse of one pait of it, and illustrious 
testimonies of y^ affection and esteem I am soe farre fiom lepming at the 
ludgment of those Gentlemen i\ho think it abo\e my condition oi deseit, 
yt noe man liveing can bee more Modest for me, then 1 find too much cause 
to bee for my selfe I designed noe other advantages by my Country 
Eetreat but yt of Quiet, and little imagined the gaining of Fame too in 
the obscuiity of it You have most libeially bestowed yt upon mee and 
confirmed my love to this kind of Life, notwithstanding all the discoui age- 
ments of Sicknes i have met hitherto I have had the ill f oi tune at 
my beginning to fall into an unhealthfull place but <in> lecompence have 
gotten a fieind who gives Immortality, for and many other favouis, 
(besides my great respects to y*^ abilities and industry) I am 


Yr most obliged and 

most obedient Servant 
A Cowley 

Give me leave to present here my 
most humble Service to Lady, & 

Sf R Brown 

[Note in another hand on reverse side of page] 

From Cowley Mar. 

166% 

upon my Dedication of 
my Calendana 

55 lu 


Howaed P. Vincent 

Hillsdale College, 

Hillsdale, Michigan 


TWO POEMS ASCEIBED TO EOCHESTEE 

The only reliable edition of Eochester^s work is that edited by 
Eymer and published by Tonson in 1691. The poet^s two modern 
editors haye been forced to seek out other possibly Eochestenan 
yerses in a mass of dubious poems, including forgeries, false attri- 
butions, and eyen poems by minor Elizabethans. Despite their 
best efforts, they have not always succeeded.^ Of the two poems 

Written above a scratched out word 

For example, John Hayward (Collected Works of Hoohester, 1926) 
published as Bochester’s two poems by Thomas Randolph “Upon Love 
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to be discussed heie^ neitliei appeals in the edition of 1691, both 
have recently been asciibed to Eochester, and both, I am convinced, 
aie the work of othei writeis. 

The Song Since Death on all Lays his Impartial Hand 
lepi lilted by Hajwaid as Rochester's,^ was first attributed to 
Eochestei by the publishers of the JExameii Miscellaneum of 1702, 
Hcwwaid^s souice The poem does not appear in any of the early 
editions of Rochester's woik. Haywaid failed to note that, with 
minor textual valiants, it is identical with Etherege^s ^^The Liber- 
tine,^^ fiist attiibuted to that poet m Miscellaneous Worhs, writ- 
ten by Hu Giace, George, Late Duhe of BucTcmgliam^ 1704, whence 
Veiity took it for his edition of Etherege.® Although the two con- 
temporary ascriptions seem to balance each other, and the final 
deteiniination of authorship must be left to the future editor of 
Etherege, I am convinced that this is his work. Certamly it is 
much more in the limpid style of gentle George ” than the spirited 
force of Rochester,^ 

Hayward reprints, also, a poem entitled ^^The Imperfect En 
joyment,’^ beginning Fruition was the Question in Debate, and 
taken fiom Miscellaneous Works of , Rochester and Roscom- 
mon^ 1707.® The same poem, under the same title, is reprinted by 
Johns, but taken fiom The Woiks of Rochesiei, Roscommon and 
Dorset, etc , 1739 ® A casual reading suffices to show that this is 
merely a turgid paiaphiase of Etherege^s poem by the same title ^ 

Fondly Kefuskl foi Conscience Sake,” and a truncated version (134 lines) 
of ‘‘A Pastoial Coiutsliip” G Tliorn-Drury, in Ins Poems of Thomas 
Randolph, 1929, pointed out the cironeous attribution Similarly, Hay 
ward reprinted as Rochester’s three poems by Aphra Behn '‘The Disap- 
pointment” ("One Day the Amorous Lysander”), "On A Jumper Tree 
Cut Down to Make Busks,” and " On the Death of Mr Grenhill ” That 
these were by Aphra Behn has been conclusively shown by Montague Sum- 
mers in his edition of her works (1915, vi, 148, 151, 178). Quilter Johns 
reprinted all five poems as Rochester’s in his edition of that poet in 1933 

® Hayward, 134-135 

® A Wilson Verity, The Wo^ks of Str G-eorge Etherege, 1888, 399 400. 

* I acknowledge with gratitude my debt to H F B Brett-Smith, whose 
edition of Etherege’s poems is in preparation Brett-Smith believes that 
" The Libertine ” is " in all reasonable probability ” by Etherege 

® Haywaid, J 10 

® Johns, 114 It IS inteicsting to note that the verses appeared without 
an author’s name in Dryden’s Miscellany Poems, 4th ed, 1716, vol rv, 187. 

^ Of Verity, 397-399 Theie seems to be no doubt of Etherege’s author- 
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Like Btherege^s it is written in heroic couplets, it is forty-eight 
lines long to Etheiege’s fifty, it deals with the same eiotic situa- 
tion, the eflect of excess passion , and it makes use of many of the 
figuies and turns of thought used by Etherege 
It IS difficult to believe that Eoehestei would have written so 
obvious, and so bad, an imitation of his fnend^s work. If he ever 
had so intended, the result would be, more plausibly, the poem 
commonly ascribed to Eochestei, beginning, Naked she lay, claspt 
in my longing Arms^^ In various early editions of Eochester^s 
woik, this poem is entitled The Imperfect Enjoyment or The 
Disappointment^^® It is quite possible that the poem discussed 
here was written by some anonymous poetaster, and attracted into 
the Eochester canon by this duplication of themes and confusion of 
titles. 

J. Harold Wilsok 

Ohio State University 


THE WALPOLE-CHATTEETON CONTEOVEESY 

The details of the Walpole-Chatterton controversy have long since 
been presented and evaluated, much to Walpole’s advantage, but 
additional verification will not, I believe, be unacceptable. The 
earliest account of the affair we have had from Walpole is his letter 
of May 23, 1778, to William Bewley, which is essentially the nar- 
rative Walpole later published as Letter to the Ed%tor of the Mis- 
cellanies of Thomas Chatterton (1779) The first account ap- 
peared, however, after George Catcott had publicly implied that 
Walpole was responsible for Chatterton’s failure, and the second, 
after the editor of Miscellanies of Thomas Chatterton had accused 
Walpole of causing Chatterton’s death. Conceivably, therefore, 
one may be critical of Walpole’s account, for the master of Straw- 
berry Hill was eager to protect his public reputation. Most of the 
correspondence between Chatterton and Walpole has fortunately 
been preserved and bears out Walpole’s story, but since the letter 
,m which Walpole refused Ohatterton’s request for assistance has 

sRip here, Brett-Smith’s evidence is conclusive The poem was first printed 
as Etherege’s in 1693, 

® Hayward reprints it (71) under the first title, Johns (166) under the 
second. 
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not yet been recovered, we have had to rely upon Walpole^s later 
account of his tenderness — an important point m the controversy 
In one of his MS notebooks, however, Isaac Eeed has preserved 
an account of the controversy as told him by Walpole three months 
before CatcotPs indirect accusation. Eor essential matters, though 
perhaps not for details, it serves to substantiate Walpole’s later 
account. 

24 February 1777 I visited Horace Walpole when he gave me the fol- 
lowing Account of the Transaction between him and Chatterton That a 
Parcell came to his Bookseller directed to him inclosing a Poem ( one of the 
Eclogues since published) and a Letter from Chatterton In the Letter the 
Writer of it informed him that he lived at Bristol was of Parents in low 
Circumstances one of whom only was living and that she had with difficulty 
& not witht pinching herself been enabled to put him Clerk to an Attorney 
That he disliked his Profession & wished for some situation in which he 
might be[tter] follow the bent of his Inclinations & Genius The Poem 
which he sent was pretended to be of the Age of Richard the first and to 
have been lent him by Barret In the same Letter he likewise said 
that he could communicate to Walpole if he had encouragement a series 
of Painters who had flourished at Bristol with a List of their Works This 
Walpole thought impossible and having no belief in the Antiquity of the 
Poem suspected a Design of imposing upon him as an Antiquary by some 
Pei son who meant to hold him up to ridicule to the Publick However on 
Inquiry being satisfyed that the Account Chatterton gave of himself was 
tiue he wrote to him a Letter in which he told him that he had no power 
to provide for him and recommended to him a diligent attention to his 
Profession which would enable him to pay the Debt of Gratitude he owed 
to his Mothei & at the same time allow him to direct his attention to such 
pursuits as slio^ be most agreable to him I do not recollect whether any 
more Letters passed before Chatterton desired the Mss might be returned 
to him This lequest coming just when Walpole was about to set off 
for France was foigot to be complyed with. Soon after Chatterton wrote 
him another Letter very scurrilous & impertinent in which among other 
things he said W would not have dared to use him in such a manner if 
he had not been informed of his situation The Mss was then returned & 
the Correspondence ended M^ Walpole heard no more of Chatterton untill 
long after when dining with the Royal Academicians D^ Goldsmith was 
speaking of the Discovery which had been made at Bristol of Antient Poetry 
he enquired after his Correspondent & was told he was dead having poisoned 
himself for want Chattel ton D^ Goldsmith said was a piofligate abandoned 
young fellow & was at the time he killed himself almost destroyed by the 
Venereal Disorder and also was by his Companions distinguished by the 
Appellation of the y%llain In the Letter Walpole wiote to C he 
informed him that Gray & Mason to whom he had shewn the Poem 
were of opinion it was not ancient.^ 


^FolgerMS 632 
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This account agrees substantially with Walpole’s later comments, 
particularly in the matter of the missing second letter to Chatter- 
ton. Of similar impoitance is the account of Walpole’s reason for 
being suspicious of Chatterton’s intentions In the Letter Walpole 
wiote, At first I concluded that somebody having met with my 
Anecdotes of Painting had a mind to laugh at me” (p. 30) , and 
Michael Loit later wrote that Walpole suspected a plan to subject 
him to public ridicule ^ That Walpole truly feared public ridicule 
of his rather feeble antiquananism, Seed’s note seems to attest. 

Eael E Wasseemait 

The TJnive't s%ty of Illinois 


THE EEPUTE op SHAKBSPEAEE’S SONNETS IN 
THE EAELY NINETEENTH CENTUEY 

The dislike of eighteenth-centuiy critics for the sonnets of 
Shakespeare has been well illustrated by Professor Havens , ^ and the 
change in nmeteenth-centuiy critics to an attitude of greater ap- 
preciation of the poems is a familiar fact in liteiary history It 
has not, however, pointed out that there are three distinct 
stages in -^is change fa period during which the old condemnation 
persisted f a period doling which appreciation grew but was not 
strong enough" to win for the sonnet equal rank with MfLton’s; 
and a period m which theix equality with Milton’s was generally 
rpognized.® 

I In the first period, 1800-1814, the sonnets received meager praise 
:Som critics, were not much reprinted m anthologies, and had no 
connection with the contemporary popularity of the Shakespearean 
form. Egerton Brydges, well read in Elizabethan literature, 
thought them not among the best of . . . [Shakespeare’s] mmor 

^Meyerstein, E H W, Life of Thomas Chatterton (IsTew York, 1930), 
269 

^ B B Havens, The Influence of Milton on English Poetry ( Cambridge, 
Mass , 1922), pp 480-2. 

* Milton’s sonnets, having been considered the j&nest English examples in 
the eighteenth century, continued to furnish a standard for comparison 
after 1800 See my “ The Influence of Milton and Wordsworth on the Early 
Victorian Sonnet,” ELM, r (1938), pp. 225-61, for their standing m the 
mneteenth century. 
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poems”/ Charles Symmons ranked them below Dmmmond’s and 
then confessed his ignorance of sixteenth-centniy sonnets,^ The 
anthologists, Lofft and Hendeison, held similai views, Lofft cen- 
suring Shakespeare’s structure, Henderson not excepting him from 
a seveie ciiticism of the earhei wiiteis.® Interest in Elizabethan 
liteiature was ]ust rising, it was not yet too late for the CnUcal 
Eevieio to ciedit Milton with the introduction of the sonnet to 
England.® The strange dissociation between the popular elegiac 
rime scheme and Shakespeare’s poems appears in Eirke "White’s 
failure to mention Shakespeare when arguing for the loose form.^ 

Piom 1813 or 1814 to 1830, the second peiiod, the sonnets were 
often closely imitated and highly piaised Lord Thurlow antici- 
pated Keats with poems which, in the externals of rime scheme 
and diction, approached Shakespeare’s as nearly as the more famous 
poet’s ® Cornelius "Webbe, John Hamilton Reynolds, and Thomas 

® Egerton Brydges and Joseph Haslewood, The British Bibliographer 
(1810-1814), IV, no 12, p 2 

^Chailea Sj'-mmoiis, The Life of John Milton (1810), pp 270-1 and note 

® Capel Loflt, Law a ( 1814) , i, in and cxcvii, George Henderson, Petiarca 
(1803), pp vii-vin Lolft leprints only eight of Shakespeaie’s sonnets, 
Henderson only two 

^ Critical Review, 3d sei , vi (1805), 37 

’Knke White, “Melancholy Hours, No V,” Remains, ed Southey 
(1808), II, 249 Henderson, op cit , p xxx, championed the elegiac measure 
in spite of his condemnation of eaily sonnets, and the Ciitical Review, 2d 
ser, XXXIV (1802), 393, supported its plea foi this form by citing the 
success not of Shakespeare but of the sentimental Charlotte Smith 

®The following is a typical example from Lord Thurlow’s Poems on 
Several Occasions, 2d ed (1813) 

Say nothing, that, to save thy lightest pain, 

I willingly from out this World would pass, 

Though there indeed my loss must be my gain, 

That for a while must dwell fiom thee, alas’ 

No, even as thyself thy friends are dear; 

Whatever thou hast lov’d from youth till now. 

Is lov’d of me, and in affection near. 

And for then safety I record my vow 
Never believe, that I am dull at heart. 

When hazard shall be made of thee, and thine, 

But Avith a perfect soul, and not m part, 

I freely will this balmy an resign 
O, think but this, whatevei love has dar’d. 

For thy sweet sake shall of my love be heir’d 


5 
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Hood followed the examples of Loid Thai low and Keats Praise 
was besto\^ ed on the poems by the ^^ounger Boswell, who apologized 
for Maloneys unenthnsiastic defense of them and said that their 
merits were ^‘^now . . almost universally acknowledged ® and 
by Nathan Diake, who foigot the strictiiies he had passed in 1798 
and defended them vigorousl} Keats, Woidswoith, and Beddoes 
were of course enthusiastic about them Three editions of Shake- 
speaxe^s Poems weie issued hetw’een 1819 and 1821, the time, 
perhaps, when Elizabethan influence on the sonnet was strongest. On 
the other hand, the dislike of Elizabethan ornateness continued, for 
an article m the Eetiospective Beview recommended Shakespeaie^s 
non-dramatic poetry but found the sonnets defective ” and con- 
cluded that the best writer of English Sonnets is . . . Milton 
The familiar faint praise of the sonnets, ^^the best . . . anterior 
to . . . Drummond,^^ is to be found as late as 1828, and Hazlitt 
remained hostile 

The appearance of the Sonnets of Shakespeare and Milton m 
' 1830 marks the final stage. After this year ciitics commonly 
coupled the two names as those of the masters of the English sonnet, 
and one periodical even aigued that Shakespeare^s poems possessed 
more of the ^^leal character of the sonnet than Milton^s or 

® Boswell’s Malone (1821), xx, 222 (cf 363). Malone liad at the end of 
the eighteenth century defended them against George Steevens, who had 
considered them infeiior to those of Watson 
^®See Nathan Brake, Shakespeare and H%$ T^mes (1817), li, 74-86, cf 
Nathan Brake, L%teraiy Hours, 3d ed (1804), i, 107-8 The reviewer of 
the 1817 work in the Gentleman^s Magazine, LXXxviil, pt 2 (1818), 335, 
emphatically agreed with Brake in his new opinion 

See Keats’ letter to J H Reynolds, November 22, 1817 , Wordsworth’s 
Essay Supplementary to the Preface, 1815,’' Prose Works, ed Knight, n, 
234; Beddoes’ letter to Thomas Eorbes Kelsall, May 13, 1827 Words- 
worth's less favorable remarks about the sonnets in his letter to Sir William 
Eowan Hamilton, November 22, 1831, may be discounted, they refer to the 
structure of the sonnets and are in answer to Hamilton’s attempt to justify 
the illegitimate structure of his ovm sonnets by Shakespeare’s example 
(Hamilton to Wordswoith, November 17, 1831). 

Hetrospecrtive Review, vii (1823), 393. The author cnticized the " cold- 
ness and quaintness about [the sonnets of] Baniel, Brummond, and Sir 
Philip Sidney'’ The Hew Monthly, vn (1823), 473-6, attacked both Shake- 
speare’s and Sidney’s sonnets 
^^Hew Monthly, xxvi (1828), 682. 
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Woidswortli^s The anthologists Dyce and Woodfoid printed 
more sonnets by Shakespeare than by any other writer Symbolic 
of Shakespeare^s gams is Julian Panels shift from imitation of 
Milton to imitation of Shakespeare^® Brydges objected, in 1835, 
that Shakespeaie’s sonnets had been praised too much, but they 
weie still to be spoken of warmly by Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and Edward Pitzgerald Almost for the first time since Keats^ 
expel iments, the stinctnie used by Shakespeare had some influence, 
and had it because of the connection with Shakespeare Thomas 
Campbell, Landor, and Hallam made adverse criticisms of the 
poems, yet Hallam admitted that ^^No one ever entered more 
fully than Shakespeare into the character of this species of 
poetry Compared to its position in 1805 or even in 1820, 

Magazine, i (1835), 149 Other periodicals which mention 
Milton and Shakespeare as equals are Gentleman’s Magazine, cm, pt 1 
(1833), 618, and Athenaeum, May 2, 1835, p 337 

A Byce, Specimens of English Sonnets (1833) , Montagu A Woodford, 
Book of Sonnets (1841) Dyce, in the notes to his anthology and in his 
** Memoir of Shakespeare ” prefixed to the Aldine edition of Shakespeare’s 
works, gave the sonnets high praise 

See Robert Bulwer-Lytton, Julian Fane (London, 1872), pp 117 ff It 
was around 1860 that Fane turned to the Shakespearean model 

Milton Poetical Works, ed Brydges (Boston, 1855), p xcv, E B 
Browning, “The Book of the Poets,” Poetical Woiks (London, 1932), p. 
627, Fitzgerald to Archdeacon Allen, November [27, 1832] Brydges’ 
Milton first appeared in 1835, Mrs Browning’s essay in 1842 Fitzgerald 
was particularly appreciative “ I have been reading Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
I had but half an idea of him. Demigod as he seemed before, till I 
read them carefully . - [They] are perfectly simple, and have the very 
essence of tenderness that is only to be found in the best paits of his Romeo 
and Juliet besides” Cf. Coleridge’s praise in Table Talk and Omniana, 
ed T Ashe (1896), pp 221-2 (dated May 14, 1833). 

^®Mrs Caiohne Norton m The Dieam, and Other Poems (New York, 
1847), p 226, argued that the Shakespearean form was “a better English 
model than that adopted by Milton,” pointing out that Shakespeare 
had evidently considered such a form a true sonnet form. Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (letter to Wordsworth, November 17, 1831) cited Shake- 
speare’s rime scheme to excuse his own deviation from the legitimate 
stiucture Although the legitimate form was predominant in theory and 
practise before 1850, later there were critics who considered the Shake- 
spearean form as correct as the Italian Cf Dublin Remeio, n s xxvxt 
(1876), 422, William Sharp, Sonnets of This Century (1886-1887), p In, 
T Hall Came, Sonnets of Three Centuries (1882), pp ixil 

Arthur Henry Hallam, Introduction to the Literature of Europe (New 
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critical opinion ma^ be seen to have shifted toward a new, high 
estimate of Shakespeare’s sonnets 

George Sanderlin 

The University of Maine 


EEANKLIN AND WILLIAM PENN’S NO CROSS, NO 

CROWN 

The eighty-first number of The New-England Courani for the 
week of 11-18 February 1723 was the second number of the paper 
published under the name of Ben 3 amin Franklin, after his brother, 
James, had ostensibly renounced his editorship because of a pro- 
hibitive decree of the Massachusetts Council. The leading article 
of this issue IS an amusmg satire on honorary titles, and has been 
accepted by modern biographers as the work of Franklin Fay, for 
example, quotes from it as ^^an article certainly written by the 
younger Franklin,” ^ and Van Doren asserts that it must have 
been ” by him ^ Apparently, however, no one has noticed that it is 
a burlesque of a section from the nmth chapter of William Penn’s 
No Cross, No Crown (1669). 

The essay purports to be a record of a session of the club to 
which the new editor of the Courani^ Benjamin Franklm, belongs. 
During the course of the meeting, one of the members had read 
*^^some Passages from a zealous Author against Hatt-Honour, 
T'ltular Respects, etc” This phrase will be recognized as part of 
the long sub-title of Penn’s work, No Cross, No Crown oi several 
Sober Reasons Against Hat’Honour, Titular-Respects, You to a 
single Person, with the Apparel and Recreations of the Times • . . 

The passages which the member of the club supposedly quoted 
are, of course, not actually from Penn’s very serious treatise, as the 

York, 1880), m, 254 The other references are Shakespeare, Dramatic 
Works, ed Thomas Campbell (London, 1866), pp xxvi-xxvii, Landor, 

Southey and Landor,” Works (London, 1876), iv, 512, and Southey and 
Person,” Works, rv, 56 CampbelPs Shakespeare first appeared in 1838, 
Hallam’s work from 1837 to 1839 

^Bernard Fay, Franklm, the Apostle of Modern Times, Boston, 1929, 
p 58 

® Carl Van Boren, Bensamm Franklm, New York, 1938, p 31 Of James 
Parton, Life and Times of Benjamin Franklm, New York, etc , 1864, i, 93. 
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exaggerated absurdity of the ruse indicates The fictitious quota- 
tion in The New-England C our ant runs as follows 

In old Time it was no disrespect for Men and Women to he call’d by their 
own Names Adantf was never called Master Adam, we never read of Noah 
Esqmre, Lot Knight and Ba'tonet, noi the Right Honowahle Abiaham, 
Viscouiit Mesopotamia, Ba^on of Canaan, no, no, they were plain Men, 
honest Country Grasiers, that took Care of their Families and their Flocks 
Moses wras a gieat Prophet, and Aaron a Priest of the Lord, but we never 
read of the Reverend Moses, nor the Right Reverend Father in Q-od, Aaron, 
by Divine Providence, Lord Arch-Bishop of Israel 

Penn^s attack on titles of respect, in No Gross, No Crown, actu- 
ally reads thus 

For if we read the Scriptures, such a Thing as Mg Lord Adam, (though 
Lord of the World) is not to be found Nor Mg Lord Noah neither, the 
Second Lord of the Earth Nor yet My Lord Abraham, the Father of the 
Faithful, nor My Lord Isaac, nor My Lord Jacob But much less My Lord 
Peter, and My Lord Paul, to be found in the Bible And less Your Holiness, 
01 Your Grace ® 

Pranklin has obviously elaborated on the idea m order to make 
it ridiculous, but the paraphrase is sufficiently close to Penn^s state- 
ment to indicate that the latter is the source of the parody. It is 
especially significant that the choice of the first three names, 
Adam, Noah and Abraham (with the exception of Franklin^s in- 
seition of Lot) is the same m each case 

It seems impossible to discover exactly how Franklin came to 
know Penn^s No Gross, No Crown. Perhaps it was one of the 
books he purchased with ^^the little money that came into my 
hands,^^ or it may have been one of the books in polemic divinity 
in his father^s library ^ It might also have been lent him by one 
of the booksellers^ apprentices, or Mr Matthew Adams, from whom 
he frequently borrowed such books as I chose to read ” ® 

A. Stuabt Pitt 

New Haven, Connecticut 


® A Collection of the WoiJcs of William Penn, London, 1726, i, 324 
*‘The Wiitmgs of Benjamin Franklin, ed A H Smyth, New York, 
1905-7, 1,238 (Autobiography). 

^Ibid,p 239. 
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DAVID UALhOCB. AND THE EDINBURGH 
MISCELLANY 

Several poets of distinction m the eighteenth centniy entered the 
field through the pages of the miscellanies Such collections, con- 
taining as they did pieces of a heterogeneous nature — ^inany printed 
anonymously, — ^were an ideal medium for ambitious young poets 
David Malloch (he had not yet changed his name to ^ Mallet 
made his bow to the World in The Edinburgh Miscellany?- His 
connection with this volume is not unknown, but is obscure.^ In 
the Miscellany there is a poem by a Youth m his Fifteenth Year 
and three others signed D M all By the same hand ” There 
can be little doubt that these are by Malloch. One of them is A 

Pastoral, Inscribed to Mr. M ^1.^^ Malloch wrote to John Ker • 

^^The ^Edinburgh Miscellany^ was undertaken by an ^Athenian 
Society^ here, who received the poems [MallocVs], and published 
all they thought worthy of seeing the light The gentleman to 
whom I inscriVd my Pastoral is one of their number His name 
IS Mr. Joseph Mitchell ® 

In the four poems Malloch conforms to the taste of his time. The 
Pastoral ” (pp 2^3-8) is followed by another sylvan piece, The 
Grove, or Interview (pp. 232-3). Chapter ii. of Solomon’s 
Song” (pp 229-31) was obviously written as a love poem, not as 
an expression of religious feeling. It points to the Epithalamium 
on The Marriage of a Friend” (pp. 259-63), which contains some 
lusciously amorous Imes, the more amazing coming from a boy of 
fifteen But instead of revealing that Malloch was already an ex- 

^ Volume One was published at Edinburgh in 1720 A second volume was 
announced, but apparently never appeared The book is very scarce, the 
only copy I know of in this country being at the Columbia University 
Library 

®The DNB (xxv, p 425) mentions the Edinburgh and one of the poems, 
but has obviously been content with Malloch’s account as given m a letter 
to John Ker, quoted below Even his most conscientious biogiapher, 
Frederick Dinsdale [Ballads and Bongs bp Dawd Mallet, London, 1857, 
p 19 n ) adds nothing new about the Miscellany 

^European Magazine, xxm (1793), p 338 Until the publication of 
part of the Malloeh-Ker correspondence (October, 1720-July, 1727) in the 
European, thirty-three years after MallocFs death, little was known about 
his early life The letters were reprinted by Bobert Anderson, in The Works 
of the British Poets (London, 1795), ix, 669-70. 
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perienced follower of Venus it merely is another example of his 
following the fashion of the time 
The young David was but one flower in a Child’s Garden of 
Yeises Foi “A C,” who wiote the Preface to the Miscellany, 
pomted out with piide that he was mtroducmg a new set of future 
Drydens, and pleaded for a kind reception In this volume James 
Thomson attempts to win his spurs “ J C., a Youth of Fifteen, 
at the University,” has six poems to his credit Well represented 
also are The Young Ladies of the Fair Intellectual Club, one of 
whom begs her audience 

My first Essay in pastoral Excuse, 

Indulge my Genius, and protect my Muse (p 183) 


Finally, Malloch tells us, in one of the Ker letters, that the five 
poems ascribed to “ S.” are by “ Mr Symmers, a boy of fifteen, and 
very sprightly ” 

Eiohaed Bots 


Baltimore, Maryland 


REVIEWS 


Machmvelh's Prince and its Forerunners. The Prince as a typical 
booh De Eegimmc Piincipum. By Allen H Gilbert. Dur- 
ham, N. C. . Duke Univeisity Press, 1938. Pp. xiii -f- 366. 
$3.00. 

It was an English scholar — L. Arthur Burd — ^who gave a notable 
contribution to the study of Machiavelli’s sources by showing the 
change that certam ideas of Aristotle underwent in passmg through 
the agile mind of the Florentine. Fow Prof. Gilbert has consider- 
ably extended the scope of Burd’s (and other scholars’) researches 
by mcluding not only the Aristotelian tradition m the Middle Ages 
(Gilbert is also the author of a study of Dante’s Conception of Jus- 
tice), but also what must amount to practically all treatises on the 
duties of a prince composed in western Europe up to the time of 
Machiavelli. By means of a wealth of quotation and exact refer- 
ence, Gilbert is able to show the background of MachiaveHi’s brief 
treatise chapter by chapter, and sometimes almost sentence by sen- 
tence. After Gilbert’s exhaustive and well-digested presentation of 
evidence, it is impossible not to realise, in full detail, the outstand- 
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mg difterence between Machiavelh^s ie\olutionary realism, which 
was to shock the conscience of Europe foi moie than a century, and 
the tiite ethical commonplaces and copj-book maxims of his prede- 
cessors They were never able to free themsehes fiom the pniely 
deontological distinction between the ^‘^good^^ prince and the bad 
tyiant (though Gilbert shows that m practice they weie forced to 
compiomise), while Machiavelli based his distinction of good and 
bad princes simply on the capacity to hold pow^ei, whether the 
means used were ethically laudable or not. The issues thus raised 
are still the subject of debate. 

Gilbert is also able to correct Burd on some points of detail, such 
as the interpretation of the word uno in chapter 3 of the Prince 
(p. 31), Gilbert rightly interprets it, in that context, as alcuno’^ 
anyone, and not the numeral one. On the other hand, reference to 
Luigi Eusso’s commentary on the Prince shows that correggere 
in chapter 7 and elsewhere (p. 43) has frequently the sense of to 
govern, pure and simple. Eusso^s study follows in the great tradi- 
tion of de Sanctis^ and Grocers interpretation of Machiavelli , while 
Dilthe/s mquiries mto Machiavelli^s indebtedness to Polybius throw 
much light on such important questions as the Florentine's atti- 
tude to monarchy and republicanism, and the relation of ethics to 
politics. It IS doubtful whether Gilbert would have found much 
to add by referring to von MohFs vast but outdated repository of 
learnmg, or Ch. BenoisPs Le Machmvehsme avant MacTixavel 
(1907), which is more concerned with political practice than with 
political theory. A final word of praise must also be given to the 
illustrations and to the very full index. 

N. Oksini 

University of Florence, Italy 


InMe and Yarico. Album selected and arranged by Lawkencb 
Mausdek Pkioe. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1937. Pp. 171. $2.50. 

II Skagit bien en effet d^un album, d^une s6rie de vignettes lUus- 
trant des 14gendes anglaises, fran§aises et allemandes et non de 
Panalyse et de T^tude systematiques d^un thfeme. Partant du fait 
apparemment authentique relate par le voyageur Ligon, en 1657, 
dans sa True and Exact History of the Island of Barbados, M. Price 
a collectionn4 avec le soin d^un amateur d^estampes les variantes 
sentimentales et philosophiques, prScheuses et indign4es quhl a ren- 
contr4es au cours de son enqu6te k travers trois Iitt4rature8 euro- 
p4ennes. H a retrouv4 des traductions en italien, en espagnol, en 
danois, en hollandais et en latm. II a 4tudi4 avec som ce qui les 
distingue, il a marqu4 les variantes et les emprunts. II n^a pas 
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non pins neglige de leproduire en entier qnelqnes pieces rares, onze 
gravnres et pages de titres qni constituent les embellishments de 
son onvrage. Livre precieux pour les amateurs d^exotisme, Falbum 
est presente avec un soin typographique trop rare et a droit k une 
place a part dans nos bibliotheques d^etude Avec les matenaux 
quhl avait deeouverts, M Price aurait pu composer un gros volume 
et ^^epuiser^^ le su^et Quhl soit lone de ne pas Favoir fait; mais 
sa trop grande modestie Fa conduit a se limiter k une presentation 
un pen seche qui pourrait conduire le lecteur non averti a sous- 
estimer la valeur et Fimportance de ce travail Ne pouvant tout 
dire, ,ie me bornerai a quelques points qui me semblent essentiels. 
Le premier pas est franchi avec la version donnee par Steele, dans 
le Spectator^ en 1711. Le recit de Ligon ne d6passait guere la 
portee d^un fait divers atroce Un matelot naufrage est recueilli 
par une ^eune indigene qui devient sa maitresse. Quand, de longs 
mois plus tard, il est retrouve par un vaisseau anglais et quhl rentre 
dans la civilisation, il vend comme esclave, pour se procurer des 
ressources, celle qui lui avait sauve la vie And so poor Yarico for 
her love, lost her liberty Steele deja transforms consid6rablement 
le recit du simple annaliste Chez lui nous trouvons deja une sorte 
de robinsonnade, la description detaillee de la grotte ou se r4fugient 
les deux amants, quelque couleur locale, les promesses txompeuses 
d^Inkle, des souvenirs des idylles antiques, un d4cor de pastorale, la 
po6sie de la nuit et le chant du rossignol, sans compter une ironie 
froide du narrateur Le fait divers, le " fait de vie est entr6 dans 
la litterature. Il n^4tait peut-§tre pas inutile de le faire remarquer. 
Avec Dorat et surtout avec Chamfort, en Prance, Fanecdote revgt 
une signification enti^rement differente 
Encore ici conviendrait-il peut-§tre d^ajouter un supplement 
dhnformation a'FenquSte conduite par M. Price Selon les Me- 
moires secrets de la Repuihque des Letires (26 ;)Uillet 1765), Dorat 
et Chamfort se seraient inspir6s d^une h4roide intitul6e GUone d 
Cyneas^ publiee pour la premiere fois en 1759 et dont la seconds 
Edition parut en 1764, k Leipsick, dans le recueil Moralisohe 
Brief e zur Bildung des Herzens etc.” Mais ils seraient rest6s bien 
au-dessous de Foriginal du cote du naturel et de ce sentiment tnste 
et profond qui empreint chaque ligne de Fallemand.” Je n^ai pu 
consulter cet original, mais on en trouvera la traduction dans la 
Gazette htteraire de VEurope, vi, 174, 15 juillet 1765. L^auteur 
allemand, Dusch,” a en tout cas g6n4ralis4 Fanecdote, sup- 
prim4 toute couleur locale, donn6 une couleur ovidienne aux 
plaintes de la pauvre d61aiss4e qui, an lieu d^une simple sauvagesse, 
devient une fille-m^re abandonn4e par un perfide amant, C^est, en 
tout cas, vers cette date qu^apparait simultanement en Allemagne, 
en Angleterre et en France un des themes essentiels de Fexotisme 
sentimental, le th4me du depart et de la separation in4vitable. 
est esquiss4 le probl4me fondamental qui trouble les idylles 
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coloniales dont sont victimes tant de ^^petites epouses’^ dans les 
romans modernes Dans son dernier chapitre qui a pour titre In 
Memoriam, M. Price s^est attache a retracer Fhistoire litteraire de 
la posterite d^Yarico II avait sans doute les meilleurs raisons du 
monde pour s^arrSter aux environs de 1810 II n^en est pas moms 
certain que la pauvre Indienne vendue k la Baibade par une ingrate 
brute est une ancetre lointame, mais authentique, de Rarahn et de 
la Patou Gaye de Loti. 

Gilbeet Chinard 

Princeton University 


Uhtred de Boldon, Friar ’William Jordan, and Piers Plowman*^ 
By Mildred Elizabeth; Maecett. Published by the Author, 
New York University, 1938. Pp. vii + 

This dissertation stirs the ashes of mediaeval religious controversy 
in England and brings to life the half forgotten figures of Uhtred 
de Boldon, Benedictine monk, and William Jordan, preaching friar. 
Bach in his day was a personage and deserves to be remembered 
among the theologians who illuminated the fourteenth century. 

More is known of Uhtred than of William. Called ^ perhaps the 
greatest and most interesting of Durham monk-scholars,^ Uhtred 
was, successively, Oxford scholar; Warden of Durham College, 
Oxford, Prior of Pinchale, a cell of Durham, ambassador of 
Edward III to Pope Urban V at Avignon ; and Sub-prior of Dur- 
ham He died January 28, 1396. 

Of the events in William Jordan^s life little is known. He 
was long connected with the Papal Court, and in 1358 became 
Prior of the House of Priar Preachers at York His great activity 
was in religious controversy that brought him in conflict, among 
others, with Wycliffe and Uhtred. The question at issue between 
them was the familiar one of the relative value of grace and works 
as means of salvation. Jordan, who appears to have had Pelagian 
leanings, charged the orthodox Uhtred with heresy, because Uhtred 
set grace above works To this charge Uhtred replied in a tract 
^ Contra Querelas Pratrum,^ here printed in full from MS. Royal 
6 D X. It IS described in part as follows (pp 38, 39) • 

Tbe tract Contra querelas fratrum is interesting, quite apart from its 
biographical and controversial importance, because it deals with some of 
the most discussed theological questions of its day Probably the most 
important of these is the necessity for divine grace Uhtred discusses the 
sub3ect in articles fourteen to twenty Briefly, his doctrine is that no grace 
can be equal in value to that which is given unmerited, that grace without 
which the pilgrim cannot obtain heaven This grace is higher in nature 
than any obtained by works, and is necessary for the performance of any 
act of merit. This grace is required as much for the state of innocence as 
for the state of sin. These ideas seem to be strictly orthodox, and it is 
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difficult to understand why Uhtred should have been attacked for them 
But they were contrary to the ideas widely held by the followers of the 
Pelagian heresy It is obvious that Jordan must have been an upholder 
of at least part of this heresy, since his ideas did not agree with those of 
Uhtred 

The ideas held by Uhtred did agree with those held by Vycliffe, 
the author of the Pearl, and the author of Piers Plowman (p. 48). 
That the author of Piers Plowman held Pelagianism and its ad- 
vocate William Jordan m supreme contempt may be accepted as a 
fact, if Miss Marcett is correct when she suggests that Jordan was 
the original of the Doctor or ^ maister ^ who dines at the house of 
Conscience {Piers Plowman, B-text, Passus xiii, lines 21-221). 
The identification of Langland’s remarkably realistic figure with 
the Dominican Jordan turns in the mam upon a proper understand- 
mg of lines 83, 84 : 

‘I shal langle to this Jurdan with his lust wombe. 

To telle me what penaunce is of which he preched rather.^ 

To Skeat a modern rendering of these Imes would begin: 

'I shall argue with this chamber-pot . (Piers Plowman, n, 192), 
but Miss Marcett would begin them . 

shall argue with this William Jordan. . . 

On the groimd of good sense the second rendering is better if evi- 
dence for such a rendering is forthcommg. Such evidence is found 
m the poet^s undoubted intention of makmg the Doctor himself a 
Dominican (Passus xiii, 70, 73-4, 93-4), and his attribution to 
him of certain personal traits, such as pomposity and fondness for 
argument and casuistical subtleties, that characterized William 
Jordan himself. 

To the student of mediaeval literature and history the restoration 
to their proper places of Uhtred and of William will be welcome, 
but more important is the identification with a real person of 
another of Langland^s brilliant portraits. The whole business of 
huntmg up ^ongmals,^ whether for the characters of Chaucer^s 
Prologue or for the allegorical figures in Piers Plowman, is hazard- 
ous at best. Credit belongs to this attempt for its thoroughness 
and for the modesty with which the results are presented We 
agree with the author that she has made an ^ extremely plausible 
conjecture.^ 

Cooi/iBGB Otis Chapmax 


College of Puget Sound 
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The History of the English Novel, Yol. ix. The Day Before Yester- 
day, By Erkest a Baker. London H E and G Witherby, 
1938. Pp. 364 16 Sh. 

It IS a pleasure to find that so much critical discrimination and 
flexibility of mind can go with so much learning as in this penulti- 
mate volume of Baker’s history of the novel One might anticipate 
that an author who had done ample justice to the Elizabethans, to 
Richardson and Sterne, to Scott and Dickens and Tiollope — ^not to 
speak of the countless mmor figures through more than foui cen- 
turies — ^would tire at length and rest content in the formulas so far 
developed by English genius. Not so with this historian The 
prodigious task already accomplished of reading, relishing and 
mterpreting has left him with as fresh a mind as ever — as open to 
new impressions and eager to trace the extensions of imaginative 
sensibility into regions uncharted by our classic novelists He does 
not even stop with the less extreme departures of the writers 
studied He has as warm appreciation of Jude the Oiscure as of 
The Return of the Native, He is more enthusiastic over The Golden 
Bowl and The Brook Kerith than over The American and Esther 
Waters, And he devotes his subtlest powers of analysis to those 
developments of feeling and technique which carry the art of fiction 
farthest beyond the point where it rested in the age of Eieldmg or 
the age of Meredith. He has the nicest apprehension of the indi- 
vidual genius which enables each one of the greater writeis, and of 
some less great, to fashion and color a world of his own as distinct 
and plausible as any of the worlds m which men actually find 
themselves living i^d he is particularly apt at tracing the degrees 
of power possessed by different novelists to captivate and convince. 
One of the most remarkable of his studies is that of Gissing, whose 
seriousness and energy and command of his subject-matter present 
us with the teasmg problem of why he should have failed to create 
a thoroughly satisfying world of seemmgs. Gissing’s want of 
humor, of the zest of life, of sympathy for his nether world ” , 
his abstract conception of character ; his bookish dialogue ; his old- 
fashioned technique of plotting and specification — ^these are some 
of the points adduced by Mr. Baker to account for his failure 
There is not space to discuss our critic’s occasional lapses from com- 
plete adequacy — ^his neglect to define realism ” in connection with 
the early work of Moore, his rather conventional references to Zola, 
his assumption that Hardy’s determinism ” in The Dynasts can 
or should affect our sense of tragedy m his novels. It is much more 
important to attest the almost infallible justice of his appraisals and 
of his assignment of esthetic reasons for them. 

Joseph Bbaoh 

UmversU^ of M^mesota 
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BRIEF MENTION 


Cosimo de' Medicij Pater Patriae, 1389-lJf6Jf By Cubt S. 
Gutkind Oxford Clarendon Press [New York. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press] ^ 1938. Pp 340 This volume makes hard reading 
but contains useful information and well-considered judgments. 
Like the numerous appendices, the introductory survey of the 
Florentine commonwealth resembles rather a collection of notes 
than an mtegrated exposition, and even the narrative of Florentine 
politics on the eve of Medician dominance lacks perspective. Only 
m the sections where the author has been able to make Cosimo 
dominate his background does the story come to life. The Pater 
Patriae is presented with understandmg sympathy and frankly ex- 
pressed admiration but without adulation and with only very light 
touches of whitewash." How Cosimo acquired his mternational 
reputation, how he used his international connections to strengthen 
his position at home, and how he maintamed himself not only by 
manipulating the political machinery of Florence but also by con- 
ciliating the prejudices and ambitions of the Florentines — ^these 
questions are fully and ably dealt with. The connections between 
Cosimo^s business transactions and his political activity is a more 
difficult problem which the author fails to solve in spite of an 
elaborate survey of the business net work of the Medici. “ Cosimo 
was above all a merchant and a banker" (p. 108). We would 
therefore like to see his mind at work on a business problem, as we 
do see it at work on the problems of diplomacy and of domestic 
politics. Yet, in view of the nature of the sources, it may be unfair 
to criticize the failure to resurrect this part of Cosimo^s thmking. 
Certainly Mr. Gutkmd has tried and has canvassed a very wide 
range of writings for aid. In the printing, however, of the very 
useful bibliography there are a number of curious slips: for ex- 
ample, Fanfoni for Fanfani (p. 322), Sayons for Sayous (p. 331), 
and Eandolph, G. for Eichards, G. E. B. (p. 329). 

BannnBxc c. XtAism 

The Johns Eophins Vmversxty 


Sara Coleridge and Henry Beed Edited by Lbslib ITathan 
Bbottghtoit. ( Cornell Studies in English, voL xxni.) Ithaca, N". Y. : 
University Press Pp. xviii + HI'* $1-50. This small volume is 
devoted primarily to Sara, the daughter of S. T. Coleridge, the udfe 
of H N. Coleridge, and the mother of Herbert Coleridge of the 
New English Dictionary. It includes a useful brief memoir of Sara 
by Henry Eeed, professor of rhetoric and English hterature at the 
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University of Pennsylvania , six long letters of Sara written to Eeed, 
two unpublished as a whole and the others unpublished in part; 
some interesting comments by Sara on Eeed^s Memoir of Gray, 
again partly unpublished, and finally a few rather disappointing 
marginalia by Sara on Christopher Wordsworth^s Memoirs of WiU 
ham Wordsworth, interesting chiefly when Sara speaks of the 
Wordsworth children. The letters are the heart of the book, especially 
the sixteen-page fifth letter, with its disparaging comment on Chris- 
topher Wordsworth. But everything in this volume adds to our 
knowledge of Sarahs noble character and high intelligence. 

THOMAS M. SATSOE 

The XJnwerstty of 'Nebraska, 


Bibliography of Courtesy and Conduct Boohs in Seventeenth- 
century England. By Gbeteude E. Noyes, New Haven [Printed 
for the author by Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor] 1937. Pp. iv + 111 
Miss Noyeses work does not aim at being an all-inclusive, defini- 
tive bibliography — a type possible only after many scholars have 
labored in a field, — ^nor does it confine itself to being merely selec- 
tive.’^ Bather, it is what may be termed an exploratory ” biblio- 
graphy, which in scope goes far beyond the selective” type, 
making accessible the titles of a very considerable number of books 
discovered in a fruitfully intensive search As such, the biblio- 
graphy IS a highly creditable piece of work Although admittedly 
not exhaustive (it is perhaps unfoitunate that the author excluded 
additional items available from John B. Mason’s Gentlefolk in the 
Making (1935), on the groimd that her work had already taken 
shape when Mr. Mason’s book appeared), the bibliography does, 
as the author hopes it will, convey some suggestion of the great 
mass of courtesy and conduct literature which flooded England 
in the seventeenth century.” She has listed most of the important 
works in the field, and has included, besides, a great number of 
out-of-the-way and curious works which scholars will be glad to 
know about. A classified index has been added, which enables 
one to see at a glance how important, in bulk, are certain types — 
translations, characters,” dialogues, satires, etc — and what books 
discuss various topics, e. g, education, politics, honor,” travel, etc. 
Much effort has gone into listing as many editions as possible of 
works published throughout the century. 

W. UEE XJSTIOK 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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A GOVERNOUE WILY AND WYS” 

HTintmg monks seem to have been common in Chaucer^s time,^ 
but only one is known to be on record^ William de Cloune, abbot 
of Leicester, and he has escaped the notice of editors of Chancer ® 
This paper studies the Monk in the Ganterlury Tales using Cloune 
as an example ® 

The abbey chronicler says that Cloune was ^^the most famous 
and notable hunter of hares among all the lords of the realm, so 
that the King himself, his son Pimce Bdwaid, and many lords of 
the realm were bound under a yearly pension to hunt with him.” ^ 
As with the Monk, 

Of prikyng and of liuntyng for the hare 
Was al his lust ® 


M Trevelyan, Age of WycUf (London, 1904), p 159, citing the 
Monk and passages in Piers Plowman and the Vox Clamantis 
® Cloune IS noticed only by A H Thompson, " Monasteries of Leicester- 
shire in the fifteenth century,” Transactions of the Leicestershire archaeo- 
logical society, XI (Leicester, 1913), 98 fit No editor of Chancer has ever 
cited any contemporary example in illustration of the Monk 
® The material used in this article is almost all m print,— the brief biogra- 
phy of the abbot in the Leicestei chronicle and some of the chronicler’s 
record sources which are accessible in the calendars of the rolls, the abbey 
records m Thomas Hearne’s appendix to John Nichols’ Eistory and, anti- 
quities of the county of Leicester (London, 1795-1815), and the borough 
records. All the earlier abbey muniments had disappeared before Hearne’s 
time, only some of the late fifteenth century compilations of William 
Charite suivive See note 47 

^ Henry Klnighton, Ohronicon, ed J B. Lumby (Rolls series, London, 
1889-96), ir, 127. ‘‘In venatione leporum inter omnes regni dominos 
famosissimus et nominatissimus habebatur, ita ut ipse rex, et pnnceps 
films ejus Edwardus, et plures domini de regno cum eo retenti erant sub 
annua pensione leporare ” 

® Canterbury Tales, lines 191-2 
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But the abbot often declared in private that it was not these 
^^fri^olities that he enjoyed so much as paying deference to the 
wishes of his noble patrons and having the benefits of their 
pationage,® The chief of the nobles who hunted with King Edward 
III at Leicester was the duke of Lancaster, the patron of the 
abbey, and he and the King made a favoiite of the abbot '"God 
gave him such grace m the eyes of alV’ lemarks the al)bey chroni- 
cler, " that scarcely any one ever denied him anything he asked,^^ 
and he asked for manors, endowments, churches and chapels, 
increments, exemptions, dispensations, even — in jest — for a license 
to hold a greyhound fair at the abbey The King responded with 
a formal grant ® The duke made petitions to the King and the 
pope m the abbey’s behalf,® and imparked the abbey wood and 
stocked it with deei out of Leicestei Foiest.^® Cioune was abbot 
from November, 1345 to his death m January, 1378, and the 
King’s grants are dated 1347, 1351, 1352, 1357, 1361, 1363, 1366, 
and 1370, Edward was especially generous in 1352 — the year the 
duke imparked the abbey wood — and in 1363 This vas Edward’s 

® Knighton, ii, 127 ^‘Ipse tamen saepuis voliut asset ere m secretis, se 
non delectasse in hujusmodi fnvohs venatioiiibus nisi solum pro obsequiis 
dominis regni piaestandis, et affabilitate eoium captanda ct gratiam in suis 
negotiis adipiscenda ” 

^Loc c\t “Isti benigno abbati Willelmo deus tantam giatiam in oculis 
omnium tarn dominorum quam alioium contulit, quod viv eiat aliquis qui 
ei quod petebat negaret ” 

^ Log c%t “In tantum enim affabilis erat domino regi, quod burdando 
petebat a rege mundmas sibi concedi pro leporariis et aliis canibus cujus- 
cumque conditionis essent emendis et vendendis Rex vero credens ipsum 
mundmas affectuose petisse, ei concessit quod petebat, abbas vero noluit 
mstare circa negotium ” 

® Calendar of the patent rolls of Edward III, ix, 146, and Calendar of 
entries in the papel registers relating to Qreat Bntam and Ireland, Peti- 
tions to the Pope, i, 226 

Knighton, ii, 74 

Calendar of the patent rolls of Edward III, vn, 430, grant of lands, 
1347; IX, 146, license to appropriate Hungarton church, 1351, ix, 269 and 
230, giant of lands including Ingwardby, the abbey^s best grange, and 
exemption of the abbot from attending Parliament, 1352 , x, 576, license to 
enclose a way enlarging the abbey woods, 1357, xii, 99, grant of the manor 
of Kirkby Mallory and the advowson of the manor church, 1361, xn, 413 
and 415, provision for the maintenance of two monks at the univeisity, and 
exemption of the abbey from delivery into the hands of the King’s escheator 
on the death of the abbot, 1363 , xm, 4, pardon to Henry Knighton at the 
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jubilee year and he hunted through the forests of Eogyngham, 
Glyve, and Sehyrevode^ and other forests, parks, and woods,^^ in- 
cluding Leicester Forest, for the chionicler mentions the King^s 
presence at the abbey He had three royal guests, the kings of 
France, Scotland, and Cyprus,^- the same Peter of Cyprus whose 
tragedie is told m the Mon¥s Tale, Frequent royal visits are 
implied in the abbot’s yearly pension Then, too, the journey to 
York or Scotland was customarily broken at Leicester,^® for in- 
stance, King Edward was at the abbey for four days in July, 1336, 
on his way to Scotland, and the Queen was there about two weeks 
later on her return from the North Edward’s visits are not 
easily tiaced in the records, however, after the first decade of his 
reign He was at Leicester for three days before Christmas m 
1345 for the funeral of the earl Henry, and he was invited to 
the duke Henry’s funeral in March, 1361 The borough made 
presents to the King’s fool in 1357-8 and to the King’s archers 
in 1358-9,^® probably on the occasion of the marriage of Blanche 
of Lancaster and John of Gaunt The King dated his letters 
patent and close at Leicester in January, 1346, and Parliament 
met there in 1349 As for the duke, the borough accounts record 

instance of the abbot, 1370, Calendar of the close rolls, xn, 222-3, restora- 
tion of Cockerham in Lancashire to the abbey, 1366 Further acquisitions 
of lands are mentioned by Knighton, n, 126, and two suits won by the 
abbot, by Knighton, n, 112-3, and Nichols, i, 285 The King’s pardon to 
Walter Wynkeburne (see below note 12) would date the King’s presence 
at the abbey in 1363 but is not in the printed calendars of the rolls 

Knighton, n, 118-9, his presence is mentioned as a circumstance inci- 
dental to the pardon of a man who survived hanging at Leicester The 
chaplain of the King of France wrote a treatise on hunting, W and F, 
Baillie-Grohman, " A French king’s hunting book written while a prisoner 
in England by his chaplain, Gace de la Buigne,” Fortmghtly Remew, Lxxxi , 
(London, 1904), 789 

Nichols, I, 256, and William Kelly, Royal progresses md msvts to 
Lewester (Leicester, 1884), passim, especially pp 146-9 for the reign of 
Edward III, also Knighton, ii, 204, 233, 240 for Richard’s visits in 1384 on 
the way to Scotland, in 1386 on the way to York, and in 1387 His letters 
patent are dated there in 1385 in July, August, and September 

Records of the borough of Leicester, 1103~i60S, ed Mary Bateson (Cam- 
bridge, 1901), II, 27 

^^Ihtd, II, 7, 10, 16, 52, for Edward’s visits in 1327, in 1332 at Michael- 
mas, in 1334 at Quinquagesima, in 1342 at Candlemas 
u, 65, and 108-9 
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purchases of \\nie and biead when Ilcnn lumted ni the Frith at 
Assumption (August 15) in 1343-4, and of beei consumed at the 
wood"' by the ma^oi and others ‘^when the loid hunted in the 
forest^’ in 1*350-51 John of Gaunt was customaiih at Leicester 
Castle m xiugustj® and held a great huntmg-paitv there in xVugust, 
1390 

Leicester abbey, alieady wealthy,-*^ piospeied greatly by the 
generosity of the King and the duke Foi all the luinous expense 
of frequent royal visits, the abbot had plenty of money, his extensive 
building shows. He built the abbot’s hall and the abbey gates, 
and between the hall and the innei gate was the King’s Lodging, 
a tower with a turret, a tile roof, stone chimneys, glazed windows, 
several suites of rooms, and a gallery leading to the gieat dining 
chamber at the upper end of the abbot’s hall The hall was in the 
inner court In the outer or entrance court were the stables 
Here the hunt would assemble Outside the entiance weie more 
stables, and beyond lay the abbey deer paik, the Filth, and Lei- 
cester Forest. Any of the King’s retinue, staying the night at the 
abbey, might wake ]ust as Chaucer wakes in the Book of the 
Duchess 

60, and 76 

He was tkeie in August, 1373, 1374, and 1375, John of GaxinVs Register, 
ed Sydney Armitage-Smith (Eoyal historical society, Camden third series, 
London, 1011), passim 

Knighton, n, 313 

®®The abbey*s yearly income was about £1180, Thompson, ‘'Monasteries 
of Leicestershire in the fifteenth century,” p 99, its net income, £780, 
y%s%taUons of the diocese of Lincoln, ed A H Thompson ( Canter- 

bury and York society, xxiv, London, 1915-27), n, 213 

^Nichols, I, 262, and Appendix, p 71 

Joseph Burtt, “Survey of the abbey of St Mary de Pratis mgh Lei- 
cester, temp, Henry VIII,” Archaeological Journal, xxvii (London, 1870), 
204 fit “ And at the entree out of the bascourt to the same standyth 
a tower the forefrunte all bryke with a turret well proporcyoned callyd 
the Kynges lodgyng, wherein ys two fayr chaumberes with wyndowes 
glasyd with chymneys and t^o inner chaumberes with chymneys, and 
belawe a parler with two inei chaumberes of lyke proporcyon and a gallere 
leydyng from the seyd tower belawe to lij chaumberes with chymneys and 
to the hall, all of stone and coveryd with tyell, and to serten chamberes 
above and belawe for ofifyeers, and a hyghe galere above leydyng from the 
foreseyd tower at the gate to 1113 chaumberes above with chymneys, and to 
the gret dynyng chaumber standyth on hyghe at the upper end of the Hall 
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I was waked 

With smale foules a gret hepe 
they sate 

Upon my chambio loof withoute 
Upon the tyles o\ei al ahoute 
And songen 

My wyndowes weien shet echon 
And through the glas the sunne shon 
Upon my bed with brighte bemes 

And as I lay thus, wondei lowde 
Me thoghte I heide an hunte blowe 
Tassaye his horn, and foi to knowe 
Whethei hit were elere, or hois of sounc 
And I heidc goyng, bothe uj) and doune, 

Men, hors, houndes, and othei thyng, 

And al men speken of huntyng 

The abbot was, then, Lke the Monk, 

a fair for the maistrye, 

A manly man to been an abbot able,°^ 

for by his hunting the abbey en 3 oyed a piosperity that would have 
been impossible otherwise, and he was more than if he 

had observed scrupulously what Austyn bit as to hunting and 
hunting clogs, for he would have been less pleasing to the King 
and the duke, and his abbey would have prospered the less for it 
The hand of the governour wily and wys is easily suspected in 
the statute passed by the Chapter of the Augustmian order which 
met at Leicester abbey in 1346, — ^that hunting dogs were not to be 
kept, but if they were kept at least they weie not to be allowed in 
the refectory to eat the bioken victuals that should go to the poor.®® 

23 Lines 295-6, 298-301, 335-7, 344-50 
^^Qanterbwy Tales^ lines 165 and 167 

E Saltei, Chapters of the Augustmian canons (Canterbury and 
York society, xsix, London, 1922), p 56 ^'Quod canomci non habeant 
canes bora prandii coiam se,” a variant of the prohibition in the Consti- 
tutions of Pope Benedict XII for the order, Ihid , Appendix n, xxxiv 
“ Porro a venaeionibus et aucupacionibus canomci dicte religionis abstine- 
ant, nec eis interesse aut canes ad opus venandi nec aves venaticas per se 
vel per alios tenere presumant, nisi saltus, vivaria vel guarennas proprias 
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Any Angustmian prioi or abbot was likely to bo, like the Monk, an 
outrider and ^"'kepeie of the cello” 

An ontndeie that lovede \eneiye 

Ful many a deyntee hors hadde he in stable 
And 'whan he rood men myghte Ins biydel heere 
Gynglen in a whistljmge wynd als cleere 
And eek as loude, as dooth the chapel belle, 

Ther as this lord was kepere of the celle 

As the monasteries acquired more and more lands, the Augus- 
tinians came to live on the manors in small convents, each with 
its keepei or prior The abbot came to ha^e his own household, 
and he tiavelled about visiting the convents or cells, accompanied 
by one monk if he had one cell to govern, by two if he had two or 
three cells In the Shopman's Tale, Daun John, the outrider, 
travels with his abbot after the Augustinian custom, for he says to 
the merchant. 

Cure abbot wole out of this toun anon, 

And in his compaignye moot I goon 

The abbot of Leicester had several cells to govern, — ^Westgate at Lei- 
cester, Stoughton in the parish of Thurnby, Medoplek in the Peak 
in Derbyshire, Cockerham in Lancashire, and Ingwardby in the 
parish of Hungarton Only Ingwardby, the abbey^s best grange, 

vel lus venandi m alienis haberent Quo casu hoc eis permittitur dum 
tamen infra monasterium sen domes quas inhabitant aut eorum clausuras 
canes venaticos non teneant, nee venacioni presenciam exhibeant personalem 
Sic qui vero eorum venacioni aut aucupacioni, clamose vel alias, cum 
canibus vel avibus ex proposito interfuermt, si quidem abbas fuerit vel 
prior seu prepositus aut alius administrator quicumque non habens superi- 
orem eiusdem religioms per annum se noverit a beneficiorum collacione 
suspensmn ” 

Lines 166 and 168-72 

J W Clark, Observances m u$e at the Augusttman priory of Barn- 
well (Cambridge, 1897), pp xxxv-vi, and 47 Nichols, i, 280, on the au- 
thority of William Charite, says that at each of the principal abbey 
granges, a monk had the title of master or prior, and the custos of Cocker- 
ham in 1360, John Derby, is noted from the Coram Hege Roll in the 
Viotona County Eistory, Lancashire, H, 163, 

Lines 1661-2 

Nichols, IV, 665-6, on Westgate or Westcotes, n, 851 on Stoughton, 
m, 291-3 on Ingwardby, i, 281 on Medoplek, on Cockerham, Kirby Mallory, 
and Ingwardby or Ingarsby, note 11 above 
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had a chapel like the Monk^s cell.®® This grange had belonged to 
the Anngeivilles, and it came to the abbey as part of the endow- 
ment of the chantiy of Simon Islip, aichbishop of Canterbury, in 
1352 In 1439 the abbot was residing at Ingwardby and going 
to the abbey for chapter meetings. Two monks complamed to 
the bishop that he had charged the brethren in general in chapter 
with theft of money belonging to him, and afterwards had practised 
magic at Ingwaidby to discover the guilty monk Then he came 
agam mto chapter and accused one of the two who complained to the 
bishop.®^ As for horses, some of the patron’s horses were stabled 
at the abbey, for the borough records mention the keeper of the 
earl’s horses at the abbey.” A generation before Oloune’s time 
the earl was spending about £485 a year to maintain 1500 great 
horses ” at Leicester,®® the famous Leicester breed, the largest in 
England, it is said,®^ and the war-horses of the age of armored 
knights. 

The Monk, like the abbot,®® makes apology for his hunting He 
begins with a remark about the Benedictine rule which has been 
taken to be evidence that he is a Benedictine,®® 

The reule of seint Maure or of seint Beneit, 

Bycause that it was old and somdel streit, — 

This like Monk leet olde thynges pace 
And heeld after the newe world the space 

®®The abhey built a chapel at Stoughton in the village, not at the 
grange, William Burton, Descttpiton of Leicestershire (Lynn, 1777), p 257 
The chapel at Cockerham was burnt with the rest of the buildings in 1335, 
Knighton, i, 476 The abbey acquired Ingwardby chapel with the grange 
The place is still known locally as "the Chapel," though the chapel had 
disappeared in Nichols’ time There is a description of Ingarsby Old 
Priory, with drawings of Tudor buildings still standing, in " Excursion to 
Houghton-on-Hill, Ingarsby, and Quenby,” by S T Winckley, Transactions 
of the Leicestershire archaeological society, x (Leicester, 1909-10), 254-6 

81 YiBitations of the diocese of Lincoln, n, 211-2 
Bateson, ii, 16, in the Visitations, n, 209, the abbey revenues are 
mentioned as " the issues of mares and wool ” 

Nichols, I, 223, from John Strype’s edition of Stow’s Burmy 
Nichols, n, part i, 4 The prior of Wymondley had, like the Monk, a 
"red" palfrey which was valued at 60s., Calendar of the patent rolls of 
Lldward III, XU, 182 

See above note 6, for the abbot’s apology 

Oliver F Emerson, “ Some of Chaucer’s lines on the Monk," Modern 
Philology, l (Chicago, 1903), 106-15. 

®» Lines 173-6 
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The Benedactme rule was alieady centuries when the 

x\ugustnnan ordei oiigmated m the late eleventh ccntiiiy with the 
organization of the cleigy of collegiate chuiches undei a rule 
derived from the writings of Augustine oi Hippo, and it was 
^^soindel streit^’ to the Augustmian, not onh to the monk who 
lived on the monastery lands like a lord of the manor, but even 
to the monk who lived by the rule The Augustmian, both priest 
and monk, was spared the long hours of choral duty, the labor, the 
simplicity of dress and diet, and the discipline of the Benedictine, 
and he was ridiculed by the Benedictine as pleasure-loving and self- 
indulgent, and given to feasting, drinking, and minstrelsy.®*^ The 
Augustmian rule explains that St Augustine had tempered the 
severity of this rule so as to mclude even those who were in bodily 
sickness.^^ The rule forbade living out of cloister, but permitted 
separate quarters to the sick, the aged, and officers of the monastery 
according to the demands of their duties Any monk who chose 
to be an Augustmian rather than a Benedictine leet olde thynges 
pace to a certain degree, while Cloune for the space of the 
reign of a king ^^that lovede venerye,^^ ^^lect olde thynges pace” 
which were still kept by moie conventional and less prosperous 
Augustimans Leicester abbey ^^heeld after the newe world” in 
doctrine too, it was notoriously Lollard.^® Wyelif taught that life 
in the world is better than Me m the cloister,^® Chaucer reports 
the Monk’s own version of this doctiine m the lines, 

He yaf nat of that text a pulled hen 
That seith that hunters heth nat hooly men, 

Ne that a Monk whan he is recchelees 
Is likned til a hssh that is waterlees, 

This IS to seyn, a Monk out of his cloystre 
But thilke text heeld he nat worth an oystre. 

And I seyde his opimoun was good 

Everybody, rich and poor, humble and powerful, his patrons and 

Clark, p 33 Many choose a strict rule, scanty food, coarse dress , 
others a less severe rule, more delicate food, and softer dress 

Nigel Wireker, Speculum stultorum, ed Thomas Wright, Anglo-LaUn 
saUrtcal poets of the twelfth century (London, 1872), pp 89-90, 

Clark, p. 35 

Salter, Appendix n, no xxex. 

Trevelyan, Age of 'Wyelif, pp, 313-21 
1S9 

** Lines 177-83 
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his convent, ^^seyde^^ the abbot’s ^^opinioun was good.”^® He 
presented the abbey with two copies of the Decietales m which 
the Monk’s texts on hunting and living out of cloister occur/® and 
with two volumes of commentary and the Pauline epistles glossed 
by himself The abbot would, according to custom, have a col- 
lection of books for his own use at the hall at the abbey and at 
Ingwaidby, his country residence Through Cloune, there were 
Oxford scholars to study in the abbey cloister There were scribes 
too to write in the scriptorium,^^ and scores of lay servants in the 
monastery and the barnyard But no one could fill the abbot’s 
place serving the woild ” as the most famous and notable hunter 
of hares among all the lords of the realm ” If he had devoted him- 
self to study and labor, how indeed would the new world ” have 
been served, not only the fashionable world, the King, the Prince, 
the duke of Lancaster, and the other nobles who required this new 
kind of service of the abbot in return for their patronage, but also 
the Leicester monks themselves who reaped the benefits of their 

Knighton, n, 126 "Hic bonornm operum sectator mcessabilis, sub- 
ditis et minonbus mitis et affabilis, majoribus et magnatibus regni inedici- 
biliter amabilis ” 

W Skeat, Complete works of Chaucer (Oxford, 1894-97), v, 20 
^'^MS Laud 623 (Bodleian Libiary, Oxford), folio 8^, line 18, folio 42^, 
line 2, folio 41^, line 27, folio 43^, line 3, from a photostat copy which I 
have by courtesy of the Bodleian Library, one of a collection of photostats 
purchased out of the stipend of the Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fellow 
ship, the American Association of XJniveisity Women, 1933-4, to be placed 
in an American library as the gift of the Fellowship The Thorney abbey 
list of borrowers in MS Tanner 10 (Bodleian Library) shows a copy of the 
Decreta kept out by the “ lord abbot ” year after year Some names of 
borrowers have been erased in MS Laud 623, and Thomas Hearne cites MS 
Laud 625 as his source for an ''Indentura precentoris de omnibus libris 
traditis per ipsum quibuscumque fratnbus^^ of Chanters time, Nichols, i, 
part 2, 70, but no longer in the Laud MS and not known in the Bodleian 
Library My acknowledgments are due to J R Liddell of the Bodleian 
Library who examined MS Laud 625 for this record 
*®See above note 11 

Nichols, I, 276, notes three scribes mentioned in an early deed 
VtsitaUons, il, 210, in 1439 there were fifty-two servants in the monas- 
tery and eighteen in the barnyard Manual labor was held to be unworthy 
of the Augustmians of Chetwode in 1446, Salter, p 114 For the Augustm- 
lan rule as to labor, Clark, pp 21-2 

Knighton, ix, 127; also note 11 above The abbey had for each monk a 
church, a chapel, and two mills, Nichols, i, 279 There were about twenty- 
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abbot^s hunting m manors, granges, and faims, mills and woods, 
chnrches and chapels, rents and tenements, in an endowment for 
then education at the university, in appointments as abbots and 
piiors to neighboring monasteries, in the vigorous intellectual free- 
dom which the Wyclifite tendencies of the abbey attest, and in the 
peace, security, and independence which the house en]oyed in the 
shelter of the favor and power of the King and the dukes of Lan- 
caster , as with the Monk, 

Lat Austyn have his swynk to him reseived 
Therfore he was a pnkasour aright, 

Grehoundes he hadde as swift as fowel in flight, 

Of pnkyng and of huntyng for the hare 
Was al his lust, for no cost wolde he spare 

^‘No cost wolde he spare in order to have the benefits of the 
patronage of the great The chronicler says he spared no cost in 
the interests of peace among all men,®® whatever this may mean, 
and it could not be said that he spared any cost in his hunting, even 
though the King’s Lodging may not have been provided with win- 
dows y-wroght ” with al the stone of Troye ” and walls painted 
with al the Eomaunce of the Rose.” Even in the abbot’s pen- 
sion and all the rich grants which the abbey had of his generous 
patrons, there may not have been full recompense for his lavish 
expenditure in hospitality, for the abbey’s wealth steadily declined 
from about 1335.®® 

To summarize the Monk’s apology for his hunting, he explains 
first how it IS that he prefers to be an Augustmian rather than a 
Benedictine, and then goes on to show that he is not the old- 
fashioned kind of Augustmian to whom Cloune made excuses for 
his huntmg, but a liberal, ready to leet pace ” the olde thynges ” 

five monks, MS Laud 623, folios 47^-48^ Nichols, i, 274, also V%$%tat%ons^ 
n, 207 ff , about fifteen mentioned in 1439 
” Lines 188-92 

Knighton, n, 126 “Hic pacis et tranquillitatis amator erat, hic dis- 
cordiarum et injuriarum in patna sua et ubique reformator fuit, quas suis 
iemponbus ubique motus pro suo posse, pro labore vel expensis non omit- 
tens, reformare et pacificare totis vinbus elaborate studuit, sanguinis 
semper abhorrens et pertimescens effusionem” 

Booh of the Duohessj lines 321-4 

Nichols, I, 279 , the abbey pleads extraordinary expenses for hospitality 
in a petition to the pope, see above, note 9. 
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that ^^Austyn bit,” — study and labor and living in cloister, — ^in 
order to render the new kind of service which the new world ” re- 
quired of this huntei of hares, — ^that he hunt The phrases, how 
shal the world be served ^ ” and no cost wolde he spare,” fit very 
aptly the abbot^s peculiar economic relation to the patrons who 
hunted with him Nothing is known of the abbot that suggests 
an explanation of the MonFs reference to St Maure , he speaks as 
if he had made a choice, like Alexander Necham, between the Bene- 
dictine and Augustmian orders, and had considered a French 
Benedictine house No records of the abbot are known before his 
election m 1345. A William de Cloune was a wealthy burgess of 
Leicester, admitted to the Gild of Merchants by special order of 
the earl in 1318, m Parliament m 1332, steward in 1333-4, mayor 
in 1338-9, and bailijS from 1338 to 1343 when he disappears from 
the records two years before the abboPs election.®® 

Chaucer^s lines on the Monk^s person, though they ridicule, sug- 
gest that his appearance was striking and prepossessing,®^ as does 
the chronicler’s remark that the abbot’s face and his presence were 
inexpressibly gracious to everyone,” though of course compliments 
of this kind were a convention As for the Monk’s dress,®® fur was 
forbidden all Augustmians except dignitaries of the church, and 
lambskin was prescribed for the lining of cassock and hood , but the 
brasses of the fifteenth century show that Augustmians of that time 
wore cassocks lined with fur and hoods made entirely of grys with 
the tails hanging around the hem as a fringe The Augustianian 
hood was put on like a shawl and usually not 30ined in front though 
it was sometimes fastened, like the Monk’s, with a morse,®® 

And for to festne his hood tinder his chyn 
He hadde of gold y-wroght a ful curious pyn, 

A love-knotte in the gretter end ther was 

The love-knot in medieval symbolism signifies the summum lonum* 

Bateson, i, 309, and ix, 13, 17, 18, 39, 450, 460 

Lines 198-202 

Knighton, ii, 126 "vultus ejus et presentia dmtibus et paupenbus 
omnibus inenarrabihter desiderabihs '' 

Lines 193-4 

Clark, pp Ixxv-xxx, and sources, and for the prohibition on furs in the 
Constitutions of Pope Benedict XII, Salter, p 247, no xix 
®^ Lines 196-7 
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It IS expounded at length m Thomas ITsk^s Testament of Love in 
an elaborate allegoiy associating the knot with a peail and a tree 
The subject of Usk’s first book is the peail, of his second the knot, 
and of his third the tiee Usk says that the blis of paradyse to 
mennes sory hertes in this tre abydeth/^ the knot closeth hertes so 
togider that rancour is outthresten,” and the knotte in the herte/^ 
or parfit blisse/^ is to be achieved not by riches, dignity, power, or 
renown, but by virtue of the pearl which is grace, lemmg, or els 
wisdom of God, or els holy church ” A similar symbol is painted 
on one of the remnants of the medieval windows in the old town 
hall at Leicester (c 1500), — knot foimed by a tasseled cord drawn 
through and looped within a braided wreath above the knot, and 
intricately tied aiound standing tree fragments below it, the whole 
IS surrounded by a circle with the chalice emblem of the Corpus 
Chnsti guild of Leicester repeated five time above the circle and 
four below.®^ The original design of the windows may have sym- 
bolized the relation of the hall to the guild The knot symbol is 
here used by a guild, and Usk was much involved in guild affairs , 
the knot, then, may possibly have been in common use as a symbol 
of fraternity If so, the MonFs pm may imply an interest in some 
religious fraternity such as the Corpus Chnsti guild at Leicester. 
As for the MonFs boots, shoes were prescribed by the Augustinian 
rule, but the Leicester monks wore boots by a papal dispensation of 
Cloune’s time The MonFs favorite roast a swan, was very ex- 
pensive at Leicester, a heron cost 35, a pheasant l5. 6d, a goose 
dd , a chicken , and a capon or partridge, 2d*, but a swan for 
the ear?s Christmas dinner cost 65 , and for the judges^ dinner 75 .®^ 
Perhaps Chaucer implies that the Monk was fond of high festivi- 
ties of this kind, and was usually invited The abbey might fatten 

62^ W Skeat, Chaucerian and other pieces (Oxford, 1897), i, sum- 
marized in note 3, p. 24, of my article, The date of Thomas Usk’s Testa- 
ment of LoveT Modern Philology y xxvi (Chicago, 1928) 

Chaucerian and other pieces, p 56, lines 94-5 , p 80, lines 85-6 , p 145, 
lines 102-3 

Nichols, 1 , 353-4, plate 31, no 14. 

®®A. B. McDonald, "The stained glass in the mayor’s parlor,” Trans- 
actions of the Leicestershwe archaeological society, xm (Leicester, 1923-4), 
69 

Nichols, I, 262, hut see Salter, pp xxvii-viii on hoots. 

Bateson, il, passim, cf. the index on Prices, and pp. 15, 27, 45 
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its own swans, for it had water mills and at least one moated manor 
house, at Kirkby Mallory.®® 

There were greyhounds at Leicester abbey, a great crowd of use- 
less hounds consuming the alms, as late as 1439, but the abbot of 
that time was lavishing the abbey’s wealth on alchemy to the 

grievous damage” of the house,®® and it is certain that after 
Oloune’s time whatever royal favor the abbots enjoyed was not 
due to the King’s pleasure in their talents with hounds and hares, 
though Cloune was quite likely to make skilful hunters of some of 
the younger monks, and the King and the duke m hunting with the 
abbot might start a fashion among the gentry who had monasteries 
in their patronage When Cloune died about six months after King 
Edward and almost a year after Wyclif’s trial, the new world ” 
of his time was already giving place to a still newer world. The 
liberalism of Edward’s reign was passing Leicester abbey, always 
a favorite with the king, followed the trend of the times and in 
Eichaid’s reign turned away from Lollardry and reverted to the 
olde thynges ” which had been leet pace ” Philip de Eepindon, 
the most distinguished Leicester monk of this ^^new world,” had 
been associated with Wyclif at Oxford, but recanted and afterwards 
became abbot and then bishop of Lincoln. Like Eepindon, the 
intellectual, conventional, irreproachable Monk of the prologue and 
epilogue to the Mon¥s Tale is of this new era, while the Monk of 
the Prologue is of the older era, though both are hunters. Is Cloune 
the person who has been sought in the records as the living model 
portrayed — ^presumably — in the Monk^^® The available evidence 
IS inadequate to prove that he is or that he is not, as m all identifi- 
cations of the Pilgiims that have been pioposed except that of 
Harry Bailly, keeper of the Tabard Inn, with the Host. There is 
much m the chronicler’s account of the abbot that cannot be ex- 
plained for lack of records, and the abbot’s history fails to explain 
every detail in the lines on the Monk in the Prologue Then too 
no attempt has been made here to exhaust the records of Cloune and 
his abbey, and of other hunting monks and their monasteries 
Further, if Chaucer composed the sketch in the Prologue after King 

Nichols, iv, 7G4, note, and il, 861, on the mill at Stoughton 

y%s%taUonSf II, 208 

John M Manly, Some new light on Chaucer (New York, 1926), pp 
261-2, 221-2 
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Edwaid^s death and as a satire on Clonne, the best time for its 
reception at court was passed, if he composed it before Edward’s 
death, then he was — contrary to the general belief that he did not 
begin the Canterbury Tales before 1387 — at work on the Prologue 
at least a decade earlier than has been supposed, or he used old 
material in the Prologue as well as in the Tales, and the life of 
Cloune in the chronicle was written after Chaucer’s sketch In 
short, in order to know whether Cloune is or is not the Monk, it 
would be necessary to know much more about hunting monks and 
about Chaucer and the Canterbury Tales than is possible now. The 
date 1387 is of course h 3 ’pothetical, not proved, and any considera- 
tion of it IS beyond the scope of this paper Here it should be 
noticed — ^but without any but tentative inferences — ^that the chroni- 
cler’s statement that the abbot was the foremost hunter of hares in 
the realm so that ” he hunted with the King, implies that he was 
the only hunter of hares” who was honored with the King’s 

patronage If he were, then at court and in the household of 
Lancaster, for those who had hunted with the abbot, Chaucer’s 
Monk would inevitably recall Cloune’s hounds, his pnkyng ” for 
the hare, his protestations of his virtue, and the flourishing pros- 
perity of his house, the reward of his peculiar sort of virtue ; in the 
phrases, ^^how shal the world be served^” and ^^no cost wolde he 
spare,” there would be definite allusion to the abbot’s economic 
relation to his patrons, the Monk’s cell would signify the opulence 
of Ingwardby, the richest of the gifts in which the abbot was in- 
dulged; and in the Monk’s ^“^deyntee” horses there would be a 
remmder of the ludicrous idle of the abbot among the great and 
fashionable, — ^perhaps too of the glory of the house of Lancaster 
in the history of English chivalry. The Kmg was hunting at Lei- 
cester before Chaucer began to see the world as page to the countess 
of Ulster in 1357-8, and by 1370, the time of the Booh of the 
Duchess, the King and his train had many a time hunted m Lei- 
cester Forest and then left for the North as the Emperor and the 
hunt ride away toward Richmond at the end of the poem, and of 
course no English forest is so suitable as Leicester for the scene of 
the elegy for the heiress of Lancaster. 


Chicago, III 


Eamona Bbessie 
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THE CHEONOLOGY OP THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

In a recent article it was stated that in writing The Return of the 
Native Hardy had before him the calendar for the year 1842 
and that throughout the story " he paid careful attention to dates ” ^ 
His accuracy, it is further stated, is ceitamly to be traced to the 
eariy studies of the young architect " ^ That Hardy actually had a 
calendar for the year 1842 before him is open to a reasonable doubt. 
The purpose of this note, however, is to indicate the many mstances 
where he apparently quite lost sight of that calendar if he had one. 

Book I opens on a Saturday afternoon in November, which, we 
learn in chapter 3, is the fifth of the month ^ The action of the 
first eight chapters takes place on that day The nest evenmg 
(chap 9) Diggory Venn watches unsuccessfully for a meetmg be- 
tween Eustacia and Wildeve at Eambarrow. The same hour the 
next evening found him again at the same place We are told that 
Venn pursued precisely the same course yet four nights longer, 
and without success.^^ On the next night, “ the day-week of their 
previous meeting (i e., November 12), Eustacia and Wildeve 
come together, and Venn overhears Wildeve propose that she elope 
with him to America. 

^^The next morning, which was Sunday (chap. 10), the reddle- 
man calls upon Eustacia to try to persuade her to give up Wildeve, 
he IS unsuccessful He then meets Mrs. Yeobright on her way to 
the Quiet Woman (chap 11) and offers himself as a possible hus- 
band for Thomasin Using this proposal as a weapon to force 
Wildeve to a decision, Mrs. Yeobright extracts from him a promise 
to let her know within a day or two what his mtentions are. His 
exact words are : I will write to you or call in a day or two ” (p. 
119). 

Mrs Yeobright^s visit sent Wildeve the same evenmg after dark 
to Eustacia^s house at Mistover,^^ where he presses her for an answer 
to his proposal of the day preceding. She pleads for time, but 

^Carl J Weber, Chronology m Hardy’s Hovels,” PMLA , lhi (March, 
1938), 314 
320 

® Thomas Hardy, Metum of the (New York Harper and 

Brothers, 1895) All subsequent citations of book and chapter will be 
made from this edition Page citations will be made only when they are 
considered necessary. 
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promises to give her answer on Monday week,^^ the day being set 
by Wildeve (p 133) , and he repeats, when she gives Rambarrow as 
the place, On Monday week at this time I will be at the Barrow 
Monday week wonld be, of course, Novembei 31 After the 
interview with Wildeve, Enstacia goes indoors and is told by her 
grandfather that Clym Yeobright is coming home next week to 
spend Christmas with his mother ” 

When Book II opens, considerable time has elapsed, the winter 
solstice havmg stealthily come on^^ (chap 1) It is, therefore, 
about December 31 or 33 Enstacia learns by overhearmg a con- 
versation between Sam and Humphrey that Cl]ym is coming across 
the water to Budmouth by steamer.’^ Evidently Captain Vye^s in- 
formation to Enstacia, on Sunday, November 13, that Clym would 
be coming home next week^^ is false Is this a slip by Haidy, or 
did Captain Vye, giog m hand at the Quiet Woman, become be- 
fuddled^^ At any rate, that same December afternoon, after 
overhearing the conversation, Eustacia walks in the direction of 
Blooms-End/^ 

Meanwhile, in chapter 3, Mrs. Yeobright and Thomasm are 
making preparations for Clym^s arrival During their talk Tho- 
masin says that now she must marry Wildeve for pride^s sake ” 
Mrs. Yeobright^s advice is 

“Well, wait till lie repeats his offei. I think he may do it, now that he 
knows — something I told him” 

“ What did you tell himt ” 

“That he was standing in the way of another lover of yours ” (p 136) 

All this is as if Mrs Yeobright had seen Wildeve only recently. 
As a matter of fact, they last met on November 13, it will be re- 
called, and Wildeve had promised to give his answer m a day or 
two. As Eustacia is returning toward Mistover she catches a 
glimpse of Clym on his way home (chap 3). She dreams of him 
that night, and awakes the text morning to reflect upon the sig- 
nificance of her vision. 

At this point the time mdications become rather vague. It is 
stated that ^^she took an airmg twice or thrice a day upon the 
Egdon hiUs^^ If the five occasions of Eustacia^s sallying forth 
represent the passage of two days, we may date Clym^s home- 
coming December 31, for " the evening of this last day of expecta- 
tion . . was the twenty-third of December (chap 4). 

* Bk. I, ckap 11, p. 124 
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This was the evening when the mninmers practised at Captain 
Vye’s. To Fairway’s question whether they had got all their clothes 
ready they answer, “We shall hy Monday ” We learn thereupon 
that Monday is their “ fiist outing,” which is to be at the home 
of Mrs. Yeobnght, who is givmg a party, “ because ’tis the first 
Christmas that her son Clym has been home for a long tirvis ” On 
“ the next evenmg,” which would be December 24, Charley brings 
his costume to Eustacia so that she may take his part m the play. 
“The next evenmg” (chap 5) would be Christmas, December 25. 
It is the night of the play and the party at Mrs. Yeobrighfs, and, 
as we have learned, it is a Monday Be it noted, however, that if 
November 5 is a Saturday, then Christmas should fall on a Sunday. 

A more important error follows in chapter 6 As Eustacia is 
returnmg from the party at Blooms-End, she is suddenly reminded 
by the form of Eambarrow standmg above the hills “ of a circum- 
stance which till that moment she had totally forgotten She had 
promised to meet Wildeve by the Barrow this very night at eight, 
to give a final answer to his pleading for an elopement” (p. 178). 
But as we have seen, the meeting had been arranged for Monday, 
November 21, and not for Monday, December 26 There is, more- 
over, an additional error “ She herself had fixed the evening and 
the hour” Strictly, Wildeve had fixed both, and Eustacia had 
suggested Eambarrow as the place 

When Eustacia, “the next morning” (chap. 7), encounters 
Venn on the heath. Hardy writes “Wildeve had told her at their 
last meeting that Venn had been thrust forward by Mrs. Yeobnght 
as one ready and anxious to take his place as Thomasm’s betrothed ” 
(pp. 181-2) As a matter of fact, Wildeve had done nothmg of 
the sort, and Mrs Yeobnght, for obvious reasons, was careful to with- 
hold the name of Thomasin’s suitor. Indeed, Wildeve had asked Mrs 
Yeobnght to name the new suitor, but she had dedmed to do so.® 
When Wildeve met Eustacia that evenmg (November 13) he had 
only this to say concemmg Thomasm’s unknown admirer • “ She 
(Mrs. Yeobnght) only says she wishes me to give up Thomasin 
because another man is anxious to marry her ” ® But by the night 
of December 26 Wildeve has somehow discovered whom Mrs. Yeo- 
bright meant, for he tells Venn “ Mrs. Yeobnght says you are to 
marry her” (p. 188) 

'1,11,118 *P 121 

2 
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Have Mrs. Yeobright and Wildeve, Wildeve and Enstacia, met 
smce that Sunday of November 13^ If they have. Hardy has 
scarcely played cricket with his readers Indeed, any supposition 
that these meetings might have taken place durmg the lost days 
between November 13 and December 21 is extremely weak, for the 
structure of the novel indicates that Hardy had intended to be care- 
ful of such details. 

" On that evening (i e , December 26) the mterior of Blooms- 
End , . had been rather silent (chap 8) Clym ^^had gone on 
a few days^ visit to a friend about ten miles off.^^ Inasmuch as the 
Christmas party had taken place the night before, he had probably 
left home only that morning. Nevertheless, Mrs Yeobright has 
not only received a letter from him, but has read it for the tenth 
time that day ” , Clym has not only heard of Thomasin^s predica- 
ment, but has had time to contradict the tale everywhere — all 
this in the space of a day. On this same evening, after Wildeve^s 
dash to claim Thomasm, she tells Mrs Yeobright that he would 
like the wedding to be day after to-morrow The next day (i e., 
December 27) was passed m mere mechanical deeds of preparation 
for the wedding ^^The appointed morning (i e., December 28) 
came^^ Thomasm goes off to be married to Wildeve, and Cljm 
returns from his ^^few days^ visit that lasted from the twenty- 
sixth to the mornmg of the twenty-eighth. 

The next mconsistency does not occur until the summer has 
arrived. On June 25 Clym and Eustacia are married We are 
told, in chapter 1 of book IV, that “ about six weeks after their 
union (i e, about August 6), Mrs Yeobright visits Eustacia to 
mquire after the missing guineas ^^Next day (chap 2) the mystery 
of the guineas was explained.^^ After this Clym read far mto the 
small hours during many nights The result was an aflSiction of 
the eyes, and it was not until the third week had arrived, when he 
went into the open air for the first time smce the attack/^ 

One would suspect that at least it is now very near the end of 
August. The very next day Clym procures the necessary equip- 
ment with which to cut furze. " Day after day he rose with the 
sun to labor on the heath Surely, now it must be September, 
but Hardy evidently hasn^t bothered to count the days. A few 
days later, before the month of August had expired (chap. 3) 

^ Cf Bk m, chap 6, pp 268, 260 and chap 7, p 267 
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Eustacia attends the village festival at last Egdon. Her return m 
the company of Wildeve is observed by Diggory Venn, and on the 
night after the festival (chap 4) Venn trails Wildeve to Alder- 
worth “ A night or two later ” Wildeve again goes to Alderworth ; 
again he is trailed by Venn, That same night the latter calls upon 
Mrs Yeobright to persuade her to visit Clym and bring about a 
reconciliation, this she promises to do, and she goes (chap. 5) on 
August 31, which is a Thursday, as Hardy correctly mentions 
Thus, according to the most conservative estimate. Hardy has 
packed in more days between June 25 and August 31 than actually 
exist 

Although from this point Hardy is reasonably accurate m his 
chronology, a few minor errors might be pointed out. On the night 
of Thursday, the thirty-first of August Mrs. Yeobright dies 
(chap 8), after her unsuccessful attempt to see her son The 
funeral could hardly have been held before the next day. We are 
told in chapter 1 of book V that one evening, about three weeks 
after the funeral of Mrs. YeobrighV^ Clym, who apparently has 
been ill for a considerable length of time, is visited by Thomasin. 
During the course of their conversation she intimates #that her 
child will arrive in another month or two The day of her 
visit must have been about September 21. 

Meanwhile, Clym^s grief (chap 2) became mitigated by wear- 
ing itself out His strength returned, and a month after the visit 
of Thomasin (i e, about October 21) he might have been seen 

walkmg about the garden " One evening news is brought to 
him of the birth of Thomasin^s child If Hardy^s chronology is 
here to be trusted, then on the fatal night of November 6 the baby 
IS about two weeks old But on that night Thomasin tells Venn 
that her baby is nearly two months old” (chap. 8) If the baby 
IS that old, it was born shortly after September 6, about two weeks 
before Thomasin tells Clym that she is expectmg the baby m 
another month or two.” Fond parents, even on rainy nights such 
as November 6 was, do not make such large errors in the age of a 
baby 

However, to return to chapter 2 of book V, ^^the moriow came,” 
and ^^the next day” (i e., about October 23) Clym encounters 
Venn, who has been absent from the heath ever since August 31, 
called here (i, e., Blooms-End, to see Mrs. Yeobright) the day 
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before I left/^ says Venn Evidently he has lost track of the days, 
for upon hearing of Mrs Yeobright^s death, he remarks When 
I parted from her a month ago everything seemed to say that she 
was going to begin a new life But even Hardy is momentarily 
forgetful of the time that has elapsed smce the death of Mrs. Yeo- 
bright A few pages later, when Clym is considering whether he 
should interview Johnny Nunsuch m an attempt to get further 
particulars concerning his meeting with Mrs Yeobright on the 
day she died, Hardy writes To probe a child^s mind after the 
lapse of SIX weeks . did not promise much.” In reality, almost 
eight weeks had elapsed. It might be argued, however, that this 
was Glym^s mistake and not Hard/s 

Finally, two inconsistencies m the events that occur on the fatal 
November 6 should be alluded to At half -past eleven that night, 
when Captain Vye puts out his own light (Chap 7), Eustacia 
lights the candle in her room (p, 440), preparatory to going out to 
meet Wildeve. Since Mistover Knap is about one and one-half 
miles from the Eainbarrow,® it must be nearing twelve when she 
arrives there Chapter eight opens with Yeobright sitting lonely 
at Blooms-End,” while Eustacia ^^was standing on Eambarrow.” 
But we learn within a few sentences that “ between ten and eleven 
o^clock . he retired to rest, and . • soon fell asleep.” Tho- 
masm awakens him from this sleep about an hour after” and 
engages him in talk for perhaps ten minutes when Captain Vye 
enters (pp 447-9) and explams that Eustacia had left his house 

about half an hour ago ” It is thus midnight, about the time, or 
only a few minutes after, that Eustacia arrived at the Barrow 
Obviously, then, Clym cannot be sitting lonely at Blooms-End,” 
while Eustacia ^^was standmg on Eambarrow” And upon hear- 
ing the news from Captam Vye, Clym immediately departs from 
the house 

The other mconsistency occurs between the time it takes Thomasm 
to walk from the Quiet Woman to Blooms-End and the time it 
takes to return Between half -past ten and eleven o’clock she begms 
her journey to Blooms-End ® As we have seen, she arrives there at 
about ten minutes to twelve, so that her walk takes about an hour or 
possibly more. She remains m the house after Clym and Captain 
Vye (it IS about midnight) have gone out and leaves approximately 


*1, 3, 33. 


Cf pp 448-9, 458. 
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five or ten minutes later (cf pp 451-2) About quarter past 
midnight" (chap. 9) Eustaeia falls into the stieam. While the 
hasty actions" (p. 462) of Wildeve and Clym to save Eustaeia 
are in progress, Venn and Thomasin are near enough to see ^^the 
removal of the carnage-lamp " and to watch its motion into the 
mead " Thomasin^s return, therefore, takes about fifteen mmutes, 
about one quarter the time of her expedition to Blooms-End, 
Besides the inconsistencies m chronology, this analysis has also 
pointed out inconsistencies of another kmd — ^incongruities of fact. 
These errors are scarcely important enough to be regarded as serious 
blimders — ^the casual reader would not observe them — ^but they 
suggest the possibility that a thorough study of all the Wessex 
novels would yield results mdicatmg that perhaps too much has 
been made of Hardy^s blue-print habits." 

Albeet a Muephrbe 
Gael P. Stbauch 

The Johns Hopkins University 
Lehigh University 


HAEDT^S DEBT TO WEBSTER IN THE RETURN 
OF THE NATIVE 

John Webster’s The White Devil is evidently one of “the finer 
plays of three hundred years ago" which commanded Thomas 
Hardy’s admiration^ He owned a set of Hazlitt’s edition of 
Webster’s plays (1857) ; and in volume two, contaming The White 
Devil and The Duchess of Malfi, his annotations, though they con- 
sist simply of pencilled lines m the margin, two corrections in the 
text, and notes on the relationship of characters in the cast of the 
second play, indicate that he read with attention ^ In connection 

^“Candour in English Fiction,” Hew Review, Jan, 1890, reprinted 
in Life and Art Essays, collected hy E Brennecke, Jr (New York, 1925), 
p 77 

® For this information I am indebted to Lieut -Col Charles B Drew, 
curator and secretary of the Dorset County Museum, where, in the Haidy 
Memorial Collection, Hardy’s set is now preserved. Hardy marked none 
of the passages referred to in this paper. Because Hazlitt’s edition is the 
one he knew, I use it, unless otherwise stated, rather than that of P. L. 
Lucas (Oxford, 1937), and refer to passages by page and line (in Lucas, 
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with Hardy, Webster has been mentioned only in general discussions 
of tragedy and of Hardy^s afiSnity with the great Elizabethans. 
Henry C DuflSn in his study of Hardy says that aside from Shake- 
speare, only two writers have been able to achieve scenes of inevita- 
ble, terrible verisimilitude these scenes are to be found in Webster 
occasionally, and in Hardy with some frequence.” ® He names 
among other scenes the quarrel between Clym and Eustacia in 
The Return of the Native (Book V, Chap. 3), and finds that ^^in 
its agony, its mutual misunderstandmg, its passionate grief and 
regret, its tremendous anger, it is profoundly reminiscent of some 
of the scenes between Othello and Desdemona, especially of that m 
Act IV, Scene 2.” ^ I wish to show that this scene was inspired 
directly by Webster . the quarrel between Brachiano and Vittoria 
(F. D. iv, 11 ) IS also ^^one of the greatest of all scenes of combat 
between man and woman ” ® 

The imitative passages, quoted in parallel for convenience, should 
be read m their context, since much has been omitted from each 
scene and the sequence of quotations from Webster disarranged 

by act, scene and line) The texts of passages quoted diiTei widely in 
spelling, line arrangement, and scene-division, hut little in sense Refer- 
ences to The Return of the Native (1878) are made to Harper’s Anni- 
versary Edition. I regret that I have been unable to consult the MS the 
many published texts show careful progressive revision 

® Thomas Eardy A. Study of the Wesseo} Novels, the Poems, and The 
Dynasts 3rd ed (Manchester, 1937), p 104 
*Ihid , p 107 This 3 udgment is supported by Carl J Weber in Thomas 
Hardy Twin Voice of Shakespeare,” Shakespeare Associatwn Bulletin IX 
(Apr, 1934), 97 That Mr Duffin is also reminded of the scene between 
Melantius and Evadne in Beaumont and Eletcher’s The Maid^s Tragedy 
IS interesting because apparently both Webster and Hardy knew the play 
Cf (in Lucas’s ed ) W D , iv, ii, 43-45 with M T (Cambridge ed, vol i) 
n, p 22 In Far From the Madding Otowd (1874, Anniversary ed , p 352), 
gloomy Bathsheba calls for Beaumont and Fletcher’s play But there is no 
more direct influence from it than from Othello in Hardy’s scene 
® Ihid Possible influence of The Duchess of Malfi on the same novel may 
be noted cf, the idea in Bk V, Chap 2, pp 379-380 with iv, ii, 237, 21-24; 
the situation in Bk I, Chap 6, pp 70-71 with i, n, 175-177 (Lucas, i, i, 
406 ) , the impression made upon the reader by Bk IV, Chap 6, pp 339- 

341 with rv, ii, 236-238 I have found no trace of influence from either 
play on any other of Hardy’s works except perhaps two poems in Human 
Shows (1925) reminiscent of situations in D ilf.* cf the first three stanzas 
of ** A Poor Man and a Lady ” with i, ii, 173-178 (Lucas, i, i, 406 ff ) , and 
The Echo Elf Answers ” with v, in. 
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'Clym/ she answered slowly, ‘do 
you think you dare do anything to 
me that I dare not hear ( 387 ) ? ’ 

[Eustacia ] ‘Poor charity (388) ’ 

[Clym ] ® ‘ How often does he write 
to you? Where does he put his let- 
ters — ^when does he meet you? Ah, 
his letters’’ . ‘Come, come! 
stand away’ I must see them (388- 
389) ’ 

[Clym breaks open her desk and 
finds an empty envelope in Wild- 
eve’s handwriting ] 

‘Can you read, madam? Look at 
this envelope Doubtless we shall 
find more soon, and what was inside 
them I shall no doubt be gratified 
by learning in good time what a 
well-finished and full-blown adept in 
a ceitain trade my lady is ’ 

‘Do you say it to me — do you’ ’ 
she gasped (389) 

‘What was m this letter?’ he 
said 

‘ Ask the writer Am I your 
hound that you should talk to me in 
this way? ’ 

‘ Do you brave me ? do you stand 
me out, mistress’ Answer (389) ’ 

[Clym, of Mrs Yeobnght ] ‘Call 
her to mind — ^think of her — what 
goodness there was in her it 
showed in every line of her face 
(390) ’ ’ 

[Eustacia ] ‘ I have lost all through 
you, but I have not complained 
Your blunders and misfortunes may 
have been a sorrow to you, but they 
have been a wrong to me All per- 
sons of refinement have been scared 


XVit 3 What dar’st thou do, that I 
not dare to suffer, (87, 14) ? 

Y%t 0 poor charity (m, ii, 57, 8) ’ 

\Braoh ] Come, come, let’s see your 
cabinet, discover 
Your treasury of love-letters. 

Death and furies’ 

I’ll see them all (84, 16-18) 


Brach ’ Can you read, mistress ? 

look upon that letter 
There are no characters, nor 
hieroglyphics 

You need no comment, I am grown 
your receiver 

God’s precious ’ you shall te a 
brave gieat lady, 

A stately and advanced whoie 
V%t Say, sir (84, 10-1 6) ’ 


Mam am I your dog? 

Brach A blood-hound do you 
brave, do you stand me (82, 25- 
26) ?® 

Brach [of Isabella] O my sweetest 
duchess. 

How lovely art thou now (85, 18- 
19) » 

Y%t What have I gain’d by thee, 
but infamy? 

Thou hast stain’d the spotless honour 
of my house. 

And frighted thence noble society: 


®Clym has no knowledge of letters from a lover of Eustacia, Brachiano 
holds in his hand a letter which Francisco had intended him to intercept 
’ This passage opens iv, ii in Hazlitt, in Lucas, it is lines 73 ff 
^Hazlitt, IV, i; Lucas, iv, ii, 51-53. 
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away from me since I sank into the 
mire of marriage Is this your 
cherishing — to put me into a hut 
like this, and keep me like the wife 
of a hind? You deceived me — ^not 
by words, but by appearances, which 
are less seen through than words 
But the place will serve as well as 
any other — as somewhere to pass 
from — into my grave’ Her words 
weie smothered in her throat, and 
her head drooped down 


'I don’t know what you mean by 
that Am I the cause of your sin? ’ 
(Eustacia made a trembling motion 
towards him ) ^What, you can be- 
gin to shed tears and ojffer me your 
hand’ Good God* can you’ No, 
not I I’ll not commit the fault of 
taking that’ (The hand she had 
offered dropped nervelessly, but the 
tears continued flowing ) ' Well, 

yes, I’ll take it, if only for the sake 
of my own foolish kisses that were 
wasted there before I knew what I 
cherished How bewitched I was* ® 
How could there be any good in a 
woman that everybody spoke ill of 

(391) ?’ 

[Eustacia ] ‘Best natures commit 
bad faults sometimes, don’t they 

(392) ’’ 


What do you call this house? 

Is this your palace’ did not the 
judge style it 

A house of penitent whores? who 
sent me to it? 

go, go, brag 

How many ladies you have undone 
like me 

I do wish 

That I could make you full executor 

To all my sins 0 that I could toss 
myself 

Into a grave as quickly* For all 
thou’rt worth 

I’ll not shed one tear more — ^I’ll 
burst first (86, 3-5, 8-10, 13-14, 
19-23) 

Flam Pander* Am I the author 
of your sin (87, 6 ) ? 


Brach What * dost weep ? 

Piocure but ten of thy dissembling 
trade. 

Ye’d furnish all the Irish funerals 

With howling past wild Irish 

That hand, that cursed hand, which 
I have weaned 

With doating kisses’ . 

I was bewitch’d, 

Foi all the world speaks ill of thee 
(85, 12-15, 17-18, 20-21) 

IFlam'l Best natures do commit 
the grossest faults, (88,21) 


These parallels show that Hardy has rearranged and adapted 
several parts of Webster^s scene, they do not show the most im- 
portant fact, which an mdependent reading of each scene in its 
entirety will reveal : Hardy’s expansion and complete transmutation 
of his material into a passage natural to his characters, appropriate 

» Of Don’t look at me with those eyes as if you would bewitch me 
again (389) * ’ ” and “ ‘You have held my happiness in the hollow of your 
hand, and like a devil you have dashed it down (386) I ’ ” 
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to his needs, characteristic of his temper The differences are as 
important as the similarities, and both Webster and Hardy profit 
by their literary relationship. 

Maboia Lee Andbeson 

Duke University 


HILDEBRAJSfDSLIUD 20-^22a. 

Interpreters of HL 20-22a ^ 

her fmlaet in laiiie luttila sitten 
prut in bme barn unwahsan 

arbeo laosa 

have busied themselves mainly with problems of manuscript read- 
ings, language, and metrics, and only to a limited extent with 
such legal questions as are suggested by this situation A man fol- 
lows his lord mto exile What happens to his wife, his issue, his 
property^ ^ The reason for this seems to be that some commentators 
have tried to explam the HL from the manuscript text, without the 
outside help” of historical sources or of parallel sagas or of 
kmdred motifs ® Thus Elis Wadstem wrote, in 1903, at the end of 

^ See W Braune, Althoohdeutsohes Lesebuoh,^ (Halle, 1921 ) , pp 180 ff 
and p 184 for lines 20-22a, Althoohdeutsohes Lesehuoh^ (Halle, 1928), pp 
186 ff. and pp 189 f for lines 20-22a 
® There are, to be suie, attempts at juridical interpretations of the whole 
of the HL G Ehrismann, e g , claims for the second half of the dialogue 
the structure of Germanic legal procedure m G-eschichte der deutschen 
Literatur his mum Ausgang des Mittelalters, Drster Ted (Munchen, 1932), 
p* 130 with note 1 And Paul Puntschart, “ Zm rechtsgeschichtlichen 
Auslegung des Hildebrandsliedes, “Festschrift mu Ehren Emil von Otten- 
thals (Innsbruck, 1925), pp 170 ff, says Zu den Problemen der Biehtung 
(HL) zahlt auch ihre Beziehimg zum Kecht (p 171) He confines him- 
self, however, in this brilliant article chiefly to the establishment of a new, 
legal interpretation of the foim "wettu” in Ime 30 pledging, offering as 
security, mortgaging his flesh and blood, the father takes upon himself a 
legal obligation and becomes a hostage 

® Intel esting in this connection are the various translations made from 
time to time E g, according to Lachmann, Hildebrand leaves behind 
three Er verhesz im Lande elend sitzen Die Erau im Hause, unerwachsenes 
Kind, Erblos (er ritt gen Osten fort) das Volk [cited from O Schulze, 
Zur Geschichte der Kritik und Erhlurung des Eildelrandsliedes Gym- 
nasialprogramm Kaumburg a S, 1876, pp 9 and 11], according to Gering, 
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the introduction to his Beitrage zur Erklarung des Hildebrands- 
liedes . 

Mem erstei grundsatz wild der sein, mich so genau wie moglicli an den 
uberlieferten text des liedes zu balten nnd denselben in ungesucbter weise — 
ohne micb von anderen sagen- oder geschichtsquellen beeinflussen zu las- 
sen — zu erklaren und zu ubersetzen * 

But even the systematic and pamstaking study of outside mate- 
rial such as represented e.g by B Busse, “ Sagengeschichtliches 
zum Hildebrandslied,^^ Paul-Biaune Beitrage^ sxvi (1901), 1-92, 
and by G Ehnsmann, ^^Zum Hildebrandslied/^ Paul-Braune 
Beitrage^ sxxii (1907'), 260-92, apparently has shed no light on 
the legal problem in lines 20-22a, except m the case of Franz Saran^s 
investigation of the HL. m 1915, Saran complams that the mterest 
m the purely philological aspects of the HL, and the mterest m the 
story material (^^ Stoff ^^) have prevented the literary historian from 
doing his real task in connection with the HL, viz that of workmg 
up the thought content of the poem and of assigning the poem its 
proper place m the spiritual and intellectual movements of the last 
decade of the eighth century A. D ® Yet in spite of his invective 
against the emphasis placed on what he calls minor aspects of the 
HL, Saran refers to the author of the HL as constantly alludmg 
to Frankish-feudal conditions and as being in all likelihood one of 
the educated contemporaries of Charles the Great ® And thus it is 
Saran who, m my opinion, has made m spite of himself the only 
worthwhile contribution " from the outside to our passage when he 
calls attention to the distichs which Paulus Diaconus permed m 
782 A. D. (at about the time when the Hildebrandslied was written 
down) and which he submitted to Charles the Great in order to 

Hildebrand leaves behind two Er liesz im Lande elend zuruck die Frau ina 
Hause, das Kind unerwaehsen, das erblose fur deutsche Phi^ 

lologie xxvr (1894), p 465], according to Kluge, Hildebrand leaves be- 
hind one Er liesz daheim bei der Hausfrau den kindj ungen Knaben arm 
an Erbgutern [ E Kluge, EiXdehrandshed, LudungsUed und Mersehurger 
Zaulerspruche Deutschkundliche Bucherei (Leipzig, 1919), p 63, cf 
P 21] 

^ Gotelorgs Hogskolas Arsakrift rs (1903), no 4, p 3 

® Eranz Saran, Dm EildehrandsUed " Bausteine zur Gesehiehte der deut- 
schen Literatur,” ed Eranz Saran, xv (Halle a S, 1916), pp 2 and 163 

® Saran, o c , pp 185 (top) and 164 (bottom) , el G. Keckel in Deutsche 
Interuturseeirtung xxxvn (1916), coU 1842-3, 
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arouse the king’s mercy for his exiled brother AnchisJ In this 
poem^ Paul the Deacon describes the piteous estate of the wife and 
children and sister of the man in exile 

9 Illius in patria eoniunx miseranda per omnes 

10 Mendicat plateas^ ore tremente cibos 

11 Quattuor hac turpi natos sustentat ab arte, 

12 Quos vix pannuciis praevalet ilia tegi 

13 Est mibi, quae primis Christo sacrata sub annis 

14 Excuhat, egregia simplicitate soror 

15 Haec sub sorte pan luctum sine fine retentans 

16 Privata est oculis lam prope flendo suis 

17 Quantulacunque fuit, direpta est nostra supellex, 

18 Nee est, heu, miseris qui ferat ullus opem 

^ Saran, o c , p 141 — ^Prior to Saran, Ehrismann had in Paul-Braune 
Be%trage xxxii (1907), p 279, cited for line 20 no 8 of the Salomon For- 
mulae, claiming that this formula furnishes specific directions, valid for 
such cases as the one under discussion In my opinion, the wording of no 
8 renders it inapplicable to our situation The Salomon Formulae are pub- 
lished in Monumenta Qermantae Eistortca Legum Seotto V Formulae, I 
Formulae Merounngioi et Karohm Aevv (ed K Zeumer [Hanover, 1886] ) , 
pp 390 ff There they appear together as ** Collectio Sangallensis Salomonis 
III tempore conscripta” No 8, on pp 401-2, bears the title “karta 
illius, qui, in bellum profecturus vel ubicumque, matrem cum uxore, cum 
filio vel filia parvula reliquerit, et hereditatem suam omnibus cognatis suis 
acclinem et redemtibilem ad monasterium delegaverit” — ^The formulae 
bearing the name of Salomon III may have existed prior to his time (890- 
920 AD), they may have existed at the time when the HL was written 
down According to the evidence, they were collected at the time (and 
piobably at the behest) of Salomon III But no 8 does not advise a man 
on his way into exile how to deed his property to one or the other member 
of his family The man is on his way to war (‘^in bellum profecturus”) 
Vel ubicumque ” must mean going on a journey to transact business or 
to make a pilgrimage ” In the context it certainly does not mean ‘‘ going 
into exile ” A portion of formula no 8 will make this clear Ego N , in- 
certitudinem hums vitae perpendens, trade ad monasterium Sanctx Galli, 
quicquid proprietatis in Durgewe in illis et in illis N locis habeo, cui 
sacratissimo loco reverentissimus abba N praeesse dinoscitur Ea tamen 
rations res supradictas trade, ut, si, Deo miserante, sanus in patnam 
fuero regressus, quamdiu voluero, sub censu unius denarii possideam, 
redemptions mihi sub 4 denariis, quandocumque voluero, concessa. Quod 
si ego illic mterfectus vel defunctus fuero, tunc mater mea tertiam partem 
earundem rerum usque ad diem exitus sui possideat et censum inde ad 
praefatum monasterium 2 denarios persolvat Reliquas autem duas partes 
quondam uxor mea cum parvulo filio, vel filia mea, dies vitae suae possi- 
deant et tantidem census ad ipsum monasterium reddant Et si matn 
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19 Coniunx est fratns rebus exclusa paterms, 

20 lanique sumus servis rusticitate pares 

21 Nobilitas periit miseris, accessit aegestas 

22 Bebuimus, fateor, aspenora pati 

23 Sed miserere, potens rector, miserere, piecamur, 

24 Et tandem finem his pie pone mails 

25 Captivum patriae redde et civilibus aivis, 

26 Cum modicis rebus culmina redde simul, 

27 Mens nostra ut Christo laudes m secla frequentet, 

28 Reddere qui solus praemia digna potest® 

As even more pertinent to HL 20-2Sa than the distichs of Panins 
Diaconns I submit tvro decreta which are approximately contempo- 
rary with the writing down of the HL These two decreta are the 
decretum Compendiense and the decretum Vermenense Pippim I 
have not found them cited in the literature on the HL. This may be 
due to my admittedly mcomplete check of the critical literature. 
It may be due also to the fact that the two decreta were noted, 
but were not quoted, mtentionally, because they were considered 
irrelevant to the passage under discussion I do not claim that the 
two decreta change the understandmg of HL 20-22a radically They 
do show, however, in my opinion, that an ecclesiastic such as the 
one (or ones) who wrote down the HL could very well have pictured 
Hildeband a) as a man who went mto exile without consulting his 
wife as to whether she wished to join him or not^ or b) as a man 
who had ashed his wife to join him on his journey into exile and 
who had received a negative answer. In other words, the scribe or 

meae superstites facti fuennt, et ipsam portionem ad se recipiant et 4 
denarios ad monastenum reddant Quod si idem orphanus meus ad virilem 
pervenerit aetatem et legitimam duxerit uxorem, — Quod si eadem orpbana 
mea ad nubilem pervenerit aetatem et legitimo viro nupserit, licentiam 
babeat uno solido redimendi Si autem ille ante obierit, fratres mei eo 
pacto easdem possessiones redimere debeant, si ipso orpbano meo, dum adbuc 
viveret, omnem bumanitatem et dilectionem exhibuerunt, et uterque eorum 
una libra argenti redimant . — Formula no 8 deals witb tbe exigencies 
that may arise when a man in full possession of bis civil rights disposes of 
bis real estate Hence, I repeat, tbe Salomon Formula no 8 is not ap- 
plicable to HL 20, where, to say tbe least, Hildebrand^s full possession of 
civil rights IS certainly very much m doubt 
® Moniimenta Germamae Sistonca Poetmrum Latmorum Medu Aem 
Tom% 1 Pars Prior (Berlin, 1880) no x of tbe poems by Paulus Diaconus, 
pp. 47-8, cf p. 28 
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scribes at the end of the eighth century might very well haye asked 
the question does furlaet mean dimvs%t or does it mean reliquU^ 
Assuming the possibility of these two technical^ legal meanings of 
furlaet/^ I am, of course, forced to accept Lachmann^s explanation 
of ^^prut^^ as accusative singular dimmt or rehqmt uxorem or 
novam nuptam And I must reject Holtzmann’s emendation accord- 
ing to which prut stands fox pruti (genetive singular) Since 
it is evident to me that young Hadubrand does not wish to censure 
his presumably dead father as one who has left his wife and small 
child to a cruel fate at the hands of a hostile prince, I translate 
furlaet ” by rehqmt, i. e Hildebrand asked his wife to join him on 
his journey into exile, but he received a negative answer. The reason 
for her negative answer may easily be divmed * it was the small 
child, too small to be taken along on the flight to the East Country. 
Such a reason is certainly not less potent, if not less valid, than 
the reasons for not accompanymg the husband, given m the decre- 
turn Vermenense Pippim 

Situations a) and b) must have arisen not altogether infrequently. 
Else the two decreta would not have been formulated The fact that 
the two decreta deal with divorce and remarriage and only inci- 
dentally with exile and property disposal render them not less perti- 
nent in my opinion. 

The decretum Oompendiense is dated 757 A. D and the decretum 
Vermenense Pipp%m a little later. They are most easily accessible in 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. Legum Secho 11 Cap%tularia 
Regum Francorum I (ed A Boretius [Hanover, 1883]), pp. 39 and 
41 respectively. 

The pertinent sections follow 

Cap, Compendiense c, 21 . si qui propter faidam fugiunt in alias 
patrias et dimittunt uxores suas, nec ilh viri nec illae feminae 
accipiant coniugium ® 

Cap Vermenense c. 9. si quis necessitate mevitabili cogente m 
ahum ducatum seu provinciam fugent aut seniorem suum, cm fidem 
mentin non potuerit, secutus fuerit, et uxor eius, cum valet et potest, 
amore parentum aut suis rebus eum seqm noluerit, ipsa omni 
tempore, qamdiu vir eius quern secuta non fuit vivet, semper mnupta 

® Of Monumenta 0-ermantae Eistorxca Legum I (ed O H Pertz 
[Hanover, 18353), pp 27-9 o. is on p 29 Here is added, as vana 
leoUOj to c 21* Georgius eonsentit 
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permaneat Nam ille vir eius, qui necessitate cogente in alnim locum 
fugit, SI se abstmere non potest, aliam uxorem cum poenitentia 
potest accipere.^® 

John G. Kunstmann 

The University of Chicago 


OLD PEENCH BELLURE 

Old Prencb iellure is listed as a hapax in the dictionary of 
Tobler-Lommatzsch ^ which merely cites its occurrence in L^ Vers 
de la Mort (stanza 52, 11) and offers no translation or explanation 

Tins jours venra, dont peu cures, 

Qui a tous ert si lellurSs, 

N’ar4s parent qui ne vous laie 

The word m this passage had been previously noted as a hapax 
by Godefroy (Diet, i, 618 6), who says of it employe pour 
signifier au sujet duquel on est tromp6, imprevu 

Here is a second example of bellure^ also in rhyme, unknown to 
Godefroy and Tobler-Lommatzsch It appears in a manuscript^ 
of the fabliau Del Sot chevalier which was not utilized by Montaiglon 
and Eaynaud ® in their edition 

245 Pms a les deus traus mesurds 
II ne fu mie hellur^s 
Qu’il n’ait tant centre mont erciet 
Qu’il a au plus lone aderciet 


’•^See also decretum Gompendiense c 9 and cf Mormmenta Cermamae 
Sistonca Legum i, p 23, where the last sentence reads nam ille vir eius, 
qui necessitate cogente in alium locum fugit [si numquam in suam patriam 
se reversurum sperat], si se abstmere non potest etc — ^For the relationship 
existing between the decretum Ccmpmdiense and the decretum Vermeriense 
and the ecclesiastical aspects of regulation of divorce and remarriage etc 
see Heinrich Mitteis, Lehnrecht und Staatsgewalt Untersuchungen mur 
mittelalterhchen Yerfassungsgesohichte (Weimar, 1933), p 44 

^ Altfranssosisches Worterluch, Berlin, 1925, I, 913 a. 

* Cf Iteport of the Manuscripts of Lord Middleton preserved at Wollaton 
Ball, Nottinghamshire [Historical Mamrusonpts Commission), Hereford, 
1911, folio 342 verso h of the ms, described on p 233 f. 

* Beoueil g4nAral des fabliaux. Pans, 1872, i, 220 f 
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The passage m the text of Montaiglon et Eaynaud which cor- 
responds to these verses reads as follows 

243. Pms a les || traus mesurez, 

II ne fu mie si dervez 

Que tant ne Pait traite et tracie 

Qn'il a la piaucele percie, 

Verses 246-248 of the unpublished version develop more naturally 
the sense of the common verse Pu%s ales 1 1 iraus mesures, than 
do verses 244-246 of the printed text, and verse 248 of the former 
offers a sequence to it The published text seems like an awkward 
adaptation of the other to avoid such rare or dialectal words as 
hellureSj emet and aderciet. Besides, lellures satisfies the rich 
rhyme which is a decided feature of the poems of Gautier Le Len, 
author of the fallmu ^ It seems certam that it was a part of the 
original. 

Windahl m the glossary to his edition of L% Vers de la Mort ® 
explains bellures part pass 52, 11. Je pense que c^est le pc du 
verbe belluer, belhver^^ This is followed by a (T) which evidently 
means that Tobler shares his opinion, for he says m his introduction 
that Tobler has helped him with his difficulties in the text. It is 
curious to note that helluer and helliver are here considered to be 
one and the same verb. They are listed in the dictionaries of Gode- 
froy and Tobler-Lommatzsch as two different verbs, and this seems 
to be logical, for helluer {hesluer ^"^bislucare) , mrhlenden, falsch 
sehen (Tob -Lorn.), which is transitive in the two known cases, is 
to be related to hellue, lerlue {"^lisluca ) whereas lelUver, beshver 
schrag laufen (Tob.-Lom), which is always intransitive, is to be 
derived from L. obliquare with prefix substitution 6is- for o&-,^ or is 
constructed upon beshf ® 

From the semantic pomt of view hellurej taken as past participle 

^Of RB, XV (1924), 20 

®Lund, 1887, p 138 

®W Meyer-Lubke, Rom, Etym Worterh 3d ed, no 1127, and G 
Tilander, D4riv4s m4Gonims du laUn luco, lucem, m M%nneskr%ft uthtven av 
Filologtsk Samfundeti Goteberg, 1925, 160 and 161 Tilander supposes the 
existence of a herluer (^*'b%slucare without identifying it witb helluer, 
hvsluer, as we have 

Meyer-Lubke, op cit , no 6013 

® G Tilander, Notes 4tyinologiques m Melanges A Thomas, Pans, 1927, 
466 
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or participial adjective, equivalent to leshve^ fits our passages per- 
fectly. So interpreted, verses 246 f. of tlie fabliau would mean 
"he did not at all go croohed {hellures)^ but on the contrary went 
upwards in such a way that he attained the longest hole ” The 
passage of L% Vers de la Mort could be translated* "A day will 
come which will be so critical or dangerous (bellures) that you will 
have no relative who will not abandon you.^^ It is true that here 
we have given to bellures (beslives) a figurative sense critical or 
dangerous^ but the use of belif m the following passage from the 
Roman des romans ® justifies such an interpretation . 

Ha las* dolent tant par eimes chaitif, 

Quant nostre vie veons en tel hehf^ 

Ja I’endemain n’en serrons plus pensif 

An explanation of the form bellure («= beslive) is suggested if 
we examme delurer^^ a rare variant of delivrer Verbs of which 
the first syllable is bes usually have simple forms bes4ondre, 
bes-torner^ bes-cuire, bes-^ugier, hes-order^ bes4encier, bes4ordre 
(cf also besillier, essillier^ bescochier, descochier), but there was 
no simplex liver (besdiver), nor was there a compound beslivrer 
+ livrer) Besliver may then have been popularly construed 
to be a compound of livrer This analogical form Heslivrer («= 
besliver) could well have had a dialectal or popular variant beslurer 
(bellurer), ^ust as delivrer had such a variant delurer, and this 
would explain the past participle or participial adjective bellure 
of our texts.^^ 

Delurer (delivrer) seems to show the passing of the labial ele- 

’Ed Tanquerey, Pans, 1922, v 239 f (cited by Toh-Lom ) 

Tob -Lom I, 941 5, explains leUf in this passage as fig Q-efahr ; Gode- 
froy interprets it (i, 616 b) as situation critique Belif (heshf) used with 
prepositions de, a en has the literal sense sohrag, de hiais, de travers 
In a ms of the Momcm de Benart, cf G Tilander, Botes sur le teate 
du roman de Benart , Zeits f rom phil , sxiv, 681 

Analogies of this sort give rise to a bewildering number of variants 
in the verb system of Old Fiench, especially in the dialects giembre, 
gemdre\ esonvre, esortre, leivre, bo^re, etc L trem&re is represented m 
the old language by criembre, ariendre, oramdre, oremer, cremWf cremovri 
cf past participles m -ectus on the pattern of collectus colloit, dialectal 
infinitives such as m the east and northeast , dialectal forms 

of poQir^ poulons^ poulez, puelent, etc, etc Verbs in -iver and ^ivrer are 
both rare but livrer, delivrer are of veiry frequent occurrence 
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ment m vr over into the roxuidmg of the vowel %yu. This phe- 
nomenon IS common from early times in Anglo-Norman/® and was 
not unknown on the continent/^ but m both cases appears more 
frequently after back vowels, although is not limited to this posi- 
tion This feature is difficult of demonstration because of the 
unique sign u for u and v in medieval mss , the mfiuence of the 
literary language, and in the case of -ivr- > -^^r-, because of the 
rarity of words in rhyme containing it. 

In any case, to sum up, the existence of a second example of 
bellures m the fabliau confirms the bellures of Li Vers de la Mort, 
They are, we believe, dialectal or popular forms of belhves (beshves) 
with which they concur in sense The two texts in which bellures is 
established by rich rhyme, were written m the 13th century, Li 
Vers de la Mort in the Artois, the fabliau in Hainaut 

Charles H. Livingston 

Bowdoin College 


Cf the forms of the Oxford ms of the Chanson de Roland ;o muvra 
311, 30 murra 1867 Stimmung, Der Anglonormannisohe Boeve de Haumtone 
{Bibliotheca Normannica vn), Halle, 1899, 219, gives many examples The 
phenomenon is not restricted to vryur after back vowels cf. eschures= 
eschivre in a fabliau in Anglo-lSforman (Mont et Rayn, op oit, ii, 226) 
^^The phenomenon is not studied in the grammars A T Baker, Ro- 
mania j Lxm (1937), If, shows with considerable probability that aurai, 
saurai are very old forms Cf Mont et Rayn, op cit , n, 211, 425-426 
euvre mure { = meuvre) from a Walloon ms , Random de Cond6 (ed 
Scheler), i, 428 deseure {=desevre) deseure (adv ) That the v was at 
least weak in this position ( -vr- ) in some regions of the northeast, appears 
from such scribal notations as enquerre oevre (Gilles Li Muisis, ed K de 
Littenhove, i, 37, 33) and oevre noire (Mont et Rayn, op oit,, H, 202, 
151-152), cf also estera = estevra {Li Begres Nostre Dame, ed Langfors, 
p 103) and estora, estera (Wace), estouira {Partonopeus) where oui is 
one syllable — all cited by Godefroy {estovoir) Tilander, Zeits f. rom 
phil , XLiv, 678, notes a number of rhymes in a ms of the Renart where 
V in -vr- has no value for the rhyme The modern patois know this trans- 
formation of the V, after front and back vowels: cf loure, lovre {lucubra) 
in the east (Horning in Zeits f rom* phil , xvm, 213, Romania, xxix, 
119), deseurer {desevrer) in Picardy (Godefroy, H, 665 a) 

8 
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THE IDENTITY OF T. COYFUEELLY^ 

^ M T. CoyfuTelly ^ has long been a mystery. He is known to 
have been the author or editor of a Tractatus orthographie galhcane, 
of which there are two extant copies, both in England ^ Attention 
was attracted to him in 1878 and 1879, when E. Stengel published 
two articles ^ identifying him as the author of La mamere de lan- 
guage qm fense%gnera hien et droit parler et escnre doulz francois. 
One copy ® of this work had been recognized and studied by Paul 
Meyer in 1870^ The second copy® was found by Stengel and 
resulted in his assignment of the authorship to M. T Coyfurelly,^ 
concerning whom he was able to learn nothing new.® The British 
Museum authorities have no further information. There is a date, 
1396, on the British Museum manuscript,^ but it is that of a copy 
made at Bury-St Edmund^s in that year, by a copyist whose name 
appears on the same page. The question came up again in 1926, 
when Eoyster pointed out that the Mamere de Ia7iguag6 mentioned 
Chaucer^s famous magician, ^ Colle Tregetour ’ and the practice of 
the Black Art in Orleans at the end of the fourteenth century ® 

As far as I have been able to discover, there is no conclusive proof 
that ^ Coyfurelly ’ wrote the Mamere de language, but neither is 
there any proof of the contrary, and StengeFs case for him is a very 
strong one. One of his arguments is that mternal evidence shows 
the author to have been completely familiar with Orleans and its 

^ British Museum, M S Earl 4971 , Oxford, Magdalen College MS 188 
®‘The earliest French grammars/ Athenaeum, no 2658 (1878), 433, 
‘Die altesten Anleitungsschnften zur Eilernung der franzosischen Sprache 
/ ZNSL, 1 (1879), Iff 
® British Museum, MS Earl 3988, fol l-26r 

^ Revue CrtHque a’S%sto%re et de Intterature, Seme annee, 2enie semestre 
(1870, extra number, appeared 1873), 373 ff 
® Oxford, All Souls College MS 182, fol, 305-316, 372v-373v My atten- 
tion has just been called to an unpublished thesis in the University of 
London, Jennifer Nicholson, A eontribuUon to the etudy of French as taught 
m Fngland, Xlllth-XVth centurws, which was abstracted for me by Miss 
Muriel Campbell, with kind pei mission of the author and of the director 
of the Library Miss Nicholson has seen four additional copies, not all 
complete British Museum MS Additional 17716, fol 106r-lllv, Cambridge 
University Library MS Dd 1223, 70v-74v, Biblioth^ue Nationals MS Nouv 
Aeq Fran, 699 Cambridge, Trmity College Library, MS B 13 40, fol 179r-v 
^ZESL, I, 23 

Earl, 3988 70a, 

® J F, Eoyster, ‘ Colle Tregetour/ SF, xxni (1926), 380 ff 
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university/ a fact noted previously by Meyer and later by Roys- 
ter.^^ ^ Coyfurelly/ a graduate of tbe university, and identified as 
the author by other means, would of course qualify on this point- 
Can his claim to an Orleans degree and a benefice in Orleans be 
proven ^ 

There was a person of that name, either a Scot or an English- 
man, of whom there are at least six contemporary records, four 
among the documents of the University of Orleans and two from 
the Cathedral archives of the city. The initial ^ M ^ is the abbre- 
viation for ^ Magister ’ on the university rolls. The given name is 
^ Thomas,^ and the last name ^ Coyfurrel ^ or ^ CoiferreV and ^ Coy- 
furelly ^ or ^ Coiferrelli ^ m the genitive. This name does not appear 
to be French, and may have been an attempt at a French transla- 
tion of the English ^ Barbour ^ 

Thomas Coyfurrel was a resident of Orleans at various times, per- 
haps constantly, between 1393 and 1421. I have been unable to 
find a record of his arrival, departure, or death. Our first mention 
of him, in 1393, is on a roll of members of the University of Or- 
leans prepared for Pope Clement VII These rolls were sent to 
Rome or Avignon from time to time, but not at regular intervals 
They listed professors, students, and servants, and those graduates 
who lived in or near Orleans and kept up an official connection with 
the university.^® Inscription on such a roll constituted fairly reli- 
able proof of residence m Orleans. CoyfurreFs name appeared on a 
roll of 1393,^^ and again the following year,^® both times as a licen- 
tiate and graduate. He was not on the last previous roll, sent to the 
Pope in 1378.^® There are no other extant rolls among the Vatican 
records for the possible years of his lifetime, 

A similar list was drawn up for the civil authorities m 1412, 

^ZNSL, I, 7-8 ^^Bevue OrtUque, op cit ^ pp 377-378 

xxm, 380 ff 

Vatican Archives, VII {anHp) Beg Buppl anxv,iol 186-200 

Cf M Fournier, Les statufs des umversttes frangmses , Pans, 1890-4, 
ni, 467 ff Another roll of the same year, fol 200 ff supplements this 
Apparently to enjoy the university privilege of tax-exemption for 
members 

Twentieth among the licentiates Cf Fournier, in, 470 
Vatican Archives, X7JI (anUp) Beg espspectaUmruirii an J, 

pars VIj fol 221 ff. Cf Fournier, m, 474 ff Coyfurrel is seventeenth of 
the licentiates Cf Fourmer, iii, 477 

Vatican Archives, Clement YU {anUp) Beg Suppl an I, pars umoa, 
fol 109 ff. Cf . Fournier, in, 469 ff 
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showing persons who had enjoyed the university privilege of tax- 
exemption during the year, and what each had imported free of 
duty.^^ Thomas Coyfurrel was on that list He had imported 
eight muids of high quality gram. 

In a document of 1421, CoyfurreFs name appears m the Booh of 
the Scottish Nation at Orleans^ He was among the canons of the 
Cathedral present at the foundation ceremony of a mass for John 
Stuart of Darnley, Constable of the Scots Guard in France The 
Scottish Nation of the university took an official part m the cere- 
mony, and wrote a complete description of it in a part of their Liber 
Nationis reserved for special entries The appearance of Coyfur- 
reFs name is not proof of Scottish nationality,^® but suggests it. 
There were frequently Scottish canons at Orleans, and at least one 
Scottish bishop.^^ The evidence m this document proves only that 
he was beneficed canon of the Cathedral of Samte Croix of Orleans.^^ 
A learned librarian of the public library m Orleans has tabulated 
the names of all canons of Orleans whose names are to be found m 
several manuscript necrologies of the Cathedral He gives two 

Biblioth^que Rationale (Oollechon Bastard d^Estang, Nouv acq Iran 
3638, item 129) Of J Loiseleur, *Les privileges de I’universite de lois 
d’Orieans/ M4mowes de la SomitS ArolUologique et Historique de VOr- 
UanaiSj xxn (1889), 21 ff 
Item 73 

Lxher Natioms Scoote, Vatican Library, God Reg Lat iOSf fol 
llr-12v Cf J Kirkpatrick, ‘The Scottish Nation at the University of 
Orleans, 1336*1538,’ Miscellany of the Scottish History Society, n (1904), 
74-78, 91-94 

20 Eight canons and two dignitaries attended the ceremony, no nationality 
being mentioned Coyfurrel’s name does not appear elsewhere in the Liber 
Ifationis Scocie Names of members of the Nation were not nsnally in- 
scribed unless they represented the Nation at a recorded ceremony, or signed 
proctor’s oaths There are no extant rolls of members of the Scottish 
Nation, therefore the absence of a name proves nothing 

John Carmichael, knovm in France as Kirkmichel, or Jean de Saint- 
Michel Cf Gallia Christiana, vn, 1477 

There were ten resident canons and forty-six titular canons at the 
Cathedral Cf A de Foulques de Villaret, ‘Recherches historiques sur 
Tancien Chapitre cathedral de I’Eglise d’Orl^ans ,’ M4mowes de la 
SociitS ArcMologique et Historique de VOrlianais, XEX (1883), 507 
®® Ch Cuissard, ‘ Les chanoines et dignitaires de la Cath4drale d’Orl4ans,’ 
M^moires de la Sociitd ArcMologique et Eistorique de VOrlianais, xxviii 
(1902), 106 ff I have not been able to examine these necrologies For- 
merly at the Episcopal Palace, they have been removed to the Archives du 
Loiret at Orleans I am indebted to H Jacques Soyer, retired director of 
the Archives, and the Reverend Georges Chenesseau, Professor of Modern 
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mentions of Thomas Coyfurrel; one m 1419, and one in 1421. The 
second may be a Cathedral recoid of the Darnley foundation. One 
interestmg fact appears in these items, that Coyfurrel was a man 
of some means, an owner of property m Orleans, for he willed an 
interest in two houses to the Cathedral, one m the ^ vieo de la Clo- 
terie ^ and the other in the ^ vico Parvi Putei ^ 

It thus appears that there was a Thomas Coyfunel, a beneficed 
canon of the Cathedral of Sainte Croix and a property owner, who 
was resident m the city of Orleans at least m the years 1393, 1394, 
1412, 1419, and 1421.^® His name suggests that he was not French, 
and the name, as well as the mternal evidence m the Mamere^ sug- 
gest that he came from an English-speakmg country. Stengel and 
Meyer therefore assumed that he was English.^^ It is unlikely that 
an Englishman would hold a benefice m Orleans in those years of 
strained relations, and since Scots frequently did hold such benefi- 
ces, it IS quite possible that he was Scottish rather than English. 
Like the T Coyfurelly^ author of the Tractatus, he was a 
priest and a Licentiate m Both Laws of the University of Orleans 
It is scarcely possible that they are not one and the same person. 
If they are identical, StengePs argument that Coyfurrel wrote the 
Mamere de language becomes more plausible than ever. Coyfurrel 
was exactly the type of person Stengel thought he would prove to be, 
an English-speaking author with an Orleans degree, capable of 
writing a guide for English-speakmg students, and one who was 
thoroughly familiar with the Orleans scene. Furthermore, his 
dates make it perfectly possible for him to have written the Mamere 
de language m time for a copy to have been made at Bury m 1396.^® 

Duke University DOEOTHY MaCKAY QuYISTN 


History at the Institut Cathohque of Pans, for valuable notes corroborat- 
ing Cuissard’s work 

Perhaps the Hue du Cloltre Sainte Croix, still in existence It was 
then within the Cathedral Close, and may have been CoyfurrePs lesidence 
as a canon 

The Rue du Petit Puits, still in existence 

Monsieur Soyer, who has examined the necrologies, says that neither 
his appointment nor his death are recorded by date 

ZNSLf I, 10, Revue Cntiquef op c%t , 373-374, 378 

The material in this paper is part of a study of the history of the 
University of Orleans The writer is grateful to the American Association 
of University Women for a Fellowship, and to the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Duke University Research Council for grants m- 
aid, which made the research possible 
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LA GALA DEL NADAR— DAT^ AND AUTHOESHIP ^ 

La gala del nadar es saler guardar la ropa was published in 1672 
under Moreto^s name/ but there is every reason to think that it was 
written before 1628 and every reaspn to doubt that Moreto ever put 
pen to it Some years ago I questioned ® its attribution to him, 
pointing out that its characteristics were those of the late Lopean 
period , but as I could not support the theory with external evidence 
nor adduce other critical authority to support my opinion, I did not 
definitely remove the play from his theatre 
La gala del nadar is mentioned m at least two of Calderdn^s 
works El alcalde de Zalamea and Lms Perez el gallego Neither 
of these plays was published until 1651,^ but the latter was written 
by December 21st, 1628, for at that date it was represented by 
Antonio de Prado ® In the former play one finds the following 
lines (ii, xxiii, 79) 

Reholledo Ten esas capas 

Chtspa Que es del remr, imagine, 
la gala al guardar la ropa, 
aunque del nadar se dijo 

Eebolledo, foreseeing a fight, gives his cape in safekeeping m cir- 
cumstances that are not unlike those which lead Eugeio to protect 
his clothes ^ In Lms Perez el gallego, the idea becomes less literal, 
less tentative, and more cumulative (iii, ii, 455) • 

^ A fellowship from the A A U W in 1937-38 made possible this note 
^ Esoog'idas, Parte xxxvm, Madrid, Lucas Antonio de Bedmar It has 
never been reprinted 

® Dramatic Art of Moreto, Northampton, Mass , 1931-32, p 147 
^JEJl mejor de los mejores hhros, Alcald M alcalde de Zalamea there 
has the name of Ml garret e mds hiert^ dado References in this study are 
to the respective BAE editions, Xii, ix 

® See H Rennert, “ Notes on the Chronology of the Spanish Drama,” 
MLR , m <1907-1908), 45 The date of Ml alcalde is uncertain, but I sus- 
pect it to have been written about the same time Both are characterised 
by youthful pugnacity, and both are in the Lopean tradition rather than 
the manner that was to distinguish Calder6n’s later plays However, Ml 
alcalde has usually been assigned to the early 1640’s 
^When Ricardo invites Rugero to go swimming m Fontainebleau with 
the intention of having him drowned, the latter, warned of his treachery, 
appears with his fiancee and several men who are placed there ostensibly 
to guard his cape and sword ” 
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del nadar y el remr 
el guardar la ropa fuS 
la gala 

It might be argued that both of these references could be to a 
popular proverb of the da}^, but given the similarity of its setting 
m this play and Calderon^s, together with the fact that one does 
not find it in Covarrubias oi Coireas, that seems hardly probable. 
The refrdn would seem to have ongmated with this play. In the 
Diccionario de la lengua (1739) under gala one finds La gala del 
nadar es saber guardar la ropa Eefran con que se significa que en 
qualquier eosa o negocio lo mas precise es atender a no padecer 
algun dano u detrimento^^ This, both in form and idea, tallies 
perfectly with the play under discussion 

There is still fuither reason to think this play was written in the 
twenties, probably the very early twenties or even during the last 
half of the second decade It was, in my opinion, done at a time when 
the Spanish and French courts had an interest m each other 
and were even determined to like one other This was the situation 
in the last days of Philip III^s and the first years of Philip IV^s 
reign when by a double wedding Spain acquired a French queen and 
France a Spanish one When the curtain goes up, Flora, the 
heroine, is in the country near Fontainebleau awaiting the return 
of the count Eugero who has gone to arrange the wedding of his 
prince, Eicardo, with the Spanish princess, Elvira — a reflection, 
perhaps, of Luis XIII^s union with Ana of Spam in 1615 On his 
return the following conversation (of which I can quote only a small 
part) takes place between Eugero^s servant and the heroine (i, 
170)* 

Mora i C61110 por Espana os fue? 

Ramdn Es egtremado pais 
Flora i Aficionados venis^ 

Ramdn Aficionados, no 8 * 4 , 

porque tengo para mi 

que el mundo, cual mas, cual menos, 

componen malos y buenos, 

pues las mismas cosas vi 

Hay sabios e ignorantes, 

hay cuerdos, Flora, y hay locos, 

falsos muchos, finos pocos 

This IS the answer of a cosmopolite who refuses to entertain national 
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prejudices He has forgotten the Pyrenees It is improbable that 
it was written after 1625, the date when Richelieu sent his soldiers 
into the Yaltelline and thereby stramed relations with Spain. They 
remamed so until well into Charles II^s reign. 

There is a third reason for linking this play with the period 
mdicated One finds what is an apparent reference to Montalban’s 
La mas constant e mujer (i, 172), published for the first time in his 
Pam todos (1632), but very conceivably written several years 
earlier 

Who IS the author^ Not Moreto, who was not born until 1618. 
In many ways the play recalls Lope, though such international 
tolerance is not particularly characteristic of him. The plot is, m 
fact, the same m its general situation as that of Lope^s El hombre de 
bien,'^ much as they differ in development In both plays, while 
out hunting, a young man of royal blood happens upon a beautiful 
woman dressed in peasant clothes He falls madly in love with 
her and seeks ways of winning her to his will. In both he asks his 
courtier to plead his cause, not knowing that the latter has for 
many moons been the accepted lover of the heroine. In both the 
hero IS the one appointed to go to the boundary line of his country 
m order to brmg back the royal bride of his liegelord. And 
finally, m both there are scenes of jealousy and mutual recrimm- 
ation which end only when the royal rival forgets his unworthy 
designs and becomes godfather at the marriage of the lovers. 

The characterization is quite Lopean, particularly that of the 
men and of the herome, Elora Rosela (niece to the kmg who 
IS likewise in love with the protagonist) is, however, of gentler 
spiritual contours than are most of this dramatists women In its 
mechanics, it is thoroughly Lopean. Like so many of his comedias, 

Written between 1599 and 1606 See C Bruerton, "Lope’s Belardo- 
Lncxnda Plays,” E^span^o Review, v (1937), 310 First published in Lope’s 
Bexta JParte, IMadrid, Juan de la Cuesta, 1616. Interestingly enough the 
phrase, "hombre de b%en, occurs four times in Luw Rirez el gallego n, 19, 
464; m, 2, 456, 3, 456, 5, 466 Could CalderOn have just been reading 
Lope’s play? The phrase is appaiently used here, as in the earlier comedy, 
to mean a man of gentle birth who is physically courageous According 
to LiMn y Verdugo’s Avisos de los pehgros que hay m la vxda de eorte 
(Madrid, 1621 ) , it had acquired a special meaning in Sevilla " un gentil- 
hombre mancebo, de buen talle, entre estudiante y valiente, de los que 
comienzan en Sevilla a ganar nombre de hombres de bien ” See ed Manuel 
de Sandoval, Madrid, 1923, p 152 
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the beginning is forceful and attractive, but the second and third 
acts show marked inferiority The versification is characteristic 
of his work between 1615 and 1638 ® The style is at times strik- 
ingly similar My own feeling in the matter is confirmed by a 
manuscript note which is found in Schaeffer’s personal copy of his 
GescMchte^ at Freiburg-im-Breisgau. “La gala del nadar ist 
offenbar nach einem Stucke Lope de Vega’s gearbeitet,” and he 
cites m proof of his assertion Florals long speech (pp 178-179) 
which begins , Sean los celos fiscal . 

The author, whoever he may be, is a feminist in his point of 
view, and he is anUcuUo In the second act (p. 176), we are asked 

^No has visto aquella figura 
que poetas cxiltos llaman 
transposici6n, que con ella 
se transponen las palabras, 
que para liallar el sentido 
son menester dos semanas’ 

The dramatist may or may not be Lope , he is certamly of that 
school. 

Euth Lee Kenitedy 

Smvth College 


MOLIEEE IN FEANCHB-COMTE 

The speedy conquest of Franche-Comtd m 1668, by Louis XIV 
and Conde, occasioned loud praise of the Xmg. To the streana of 
complimentary verse that poured forth, Mohere brought his sonnet, 
^^Au Eoy, sur la conqu'6te de la Franche-Cont6,” which was pub- 
lished for the first time in the 1670 edition of Amphitryon As 
it did not appear in the first edition (1668) of this play, Mesnard 
suggests (ix, 584-5) that a recitation of the poem served to open a 
performance of the comedy, given some time after March 5, 1668, 
the date of the acheve of the first edition. The chances are, 
Mesnard further suggests, that Moli-^re recited the piece at the 
second performance of Amphitryon, given for the Kmg at Ver- 
sailles from the 35th to the 39th of April, 1668. 

The conquest had been without bloodshed and the Comtois would 

®For figures, see BramaUc Art of Moreto^ p 62 Of them with 
those of M A Buchanan^s study, The Chronology of Lope de Vegans Plays, 
Toronto, 1922 

» CescJmhte des spmxsohen Nationaldramas, Leipzig, 1890 
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have resigned themselves to becoming French subjects were it not 
for the disdainful attitude assumed by the invaders, which wounded 
their pride Though ostensibly accepting their lot, they were not, 
therefore, without resentment. This resentment manifested itself 
in a host of satirical wiitings aimed at the Sun King and his 
sympathizers ^ In the ranks of the lattei came Moliere, who re- 
ceived his share of chastisement m an anonymous parody made of 
his sonnet. This travesty, which to my knowledge has as yet 
received no attention, is extant in a manusciipt (1055, fol 19v) 
at the Public Library of Besan^on The fact that this manuscript 
belongs to the second half of the eighteenth century ^ does not 
exclude the possibility of its having been composed around 1670 
since parodies almost always immediately followed the work at- 
tacked. Moreover, as this type of literature was widespread, the 
parody in question could not have failed to make the rounds, in 
later manuscript copies, to enlist the sympathies of eighteenth 
century Comtois folk 

I give here the parody in point, as sent to me by M Piquard, 
who assures me he has reproduced it exactly as found in the 
manuscript ® 

^ Cf Catalogue g4n des Mss des B%bl puhl , B%hl de Besangon, vols 
32-3 ms 38, folios 89, 103, 117, 155, 351, 392, ms 906, fo 121, ms 1053, 
ms 1054, folios 5, 8, 65, ms 1055, folios 18, 19, 22 

^Cf ibidj xxxrr, 704 I am indebted to M Piquard of this library, who 
so kindly sent me a copy of the ms in his own hand 

® For the sake of convenience, we reproduce here Molifere’s sonnet as given 
m the Mesnard ed (ix, 584-5) of the poet’s works 

Sonnet 

Ce sont faits inouTs, Grand Koi, que tes victoires^ 

L’avemr aura peine k les bien concevoir, 

Et de nos vieux h6ros les pompeuses histoires 
ISfe nous ont point chantd ce que tu nous fais voir 

Quoi 9 presque au m6me instant qu’on te I’a vu rdsoudre, 

Voir toute une provmce unie k tes ^Jtats’ 

Les rapides torrents, et les vents, et la foudre, 

Vont-ils, dans leurs effets, plus vite que ton bras? 

^’attends pas, au retour d’un si fameux ouvrage, 

Des soins de notre muse un 4clatant hommage 
Get exploit en demande, il le faut avouer, 

Mais nos chansons, Grand Boi, ne sont pas si t6t prates, 

Et tu mets moms de temps k faire tes conqu^tes 
Quhl n’en faut pour les bien loner. 
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Le Sonnet de Moliere imite 
Ce sont des trahisons et non pas des victoires 
Que I'avenir jamais ne ponira concevoir 
Et de nos vieux filous les trompeuses histoires 
JST’ont jamais mvent4 ce que tu nous fais voir 

Quoy, presqu’au mesme instant qu’on te Ta veu resoudre 
On voit une province unie a [sic] tes estats 
Ce ne sont pas les vents, les canons ny la poudre 
Mais tes Louis qui vont plus viste que tes bras 

N’attens pas au retour d’un si mediant ouvrage 
Des soins de nostre muse un 4elatant homage 
Get exploit n’en veut point, il le faut avouer 

Et nos chansons seront sans peine plustot prestes 
Que tu n’auras de temps pour faire tes emplettes 
Pour blamer un trompeur plustdt [stc] que le loner 

Note that the author accuses Louis XIV of having bribed his way 
into rranche-Conit6. This criticism is 3 iistly leveled for such was 
actually the case. It is known, for example, that the French had 
prepared the way by winning over, with promises of money, several 
of the most influential men in the province and especially the 
famous Jean de Watte ville If this parody was written soon after 
the publication, in 1670, of the actor-author’s sonnet, we can accept 
it as evidence that Moliere’s fame was well established in Franche- 
Comte during his lifetime. 

Joseph F. Peiviteea 

Savnt Loms University 


I 

SAINT-REAL’S DON CARLOS AND PEEDRE, 1093-6 

Saint-R6al’s muvelle was first published in 1672 Its reputation 
was great enough to have attracted Racine’s attention, even if he 
had not begun, two or three years later, to work on a play that has 
a somewhat similar theme His interest in crime may well have 
made him note the following remarks about the noblemen who 
conspired against Don Carlos : 

Personne ne devient scelerat tout d’un coup II n’appartient pas k 
toutes sortes d’ames de resoudre une grande ni4c]iancet6 la premiere fois 
qu'elle vient dans la pens4e On n'arrive au crime que par degrez, de 
mesme qu’li la vertu ^ 

^ Pp 33-4 m the edition of 1691 as reprinted by Albert Leitzmann, Halle, 
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In tlie dramatist’s hands these prose sentences became 

Quelques crimes toujours pr^cMent les grands crimes 
Qmconque a pu francliir les homes legitimes 
Pent violer enfin les droits les plus sacr4s, 

Ainsi que la vertu, le crime a ses degr4s 

There is nothing of the sort in the works that have been pre- 
viously indicated as sources of Phedre, Not only is the thought in 
the two passages the same, but m each case the psychological obser- 
vation IS presented three times and two concise statements are 
separated by one that is more elaborate The last of Eacine^s four 
lines IS an almost exact transposition into verse of Samt-E^aFs 
third sentence. There is, however, a difference. Saint-Eeal is 
making an analysis of crime Eacine, by putting the verses into 
the mouth of Hippolytus, makes them part of a plea for justice, 
part of an interview with his father that leads to his own condemna- 
tion and death Instead of being a contribution to criminology, 
they are words filled with pathos 

H. Caiirington’ Lanoastee 


A BIBLIOGEAPHICAL NOTE ON YOLTAIEE 

Eight years after Voltaire^s death, there appeared the second edi- 
tion of the works of the Tibulle f rangais who once passed for 
Voltaire^s son. M. de ViUette. This 1786 edition of the CEuvres 
du Marquis de ViUette has a twofold importance. First and fore- 
most, it can boast of three epistles m verse and eleven letters m 
prose of Voltaire. Yet, it has escaped the researches of Voltaire’s 
bibliographer. Bengesco only states that the eleven letters and the 
first epistle addressed to ViUette Mon Dieu, que vos rimes en 
-me”) are prmted m the 1788 edition of Villette’s works, which, 
accordmg to him, apparently even lacks the two other epistles dedi- 
cated to the Marquis (^^Fleuve heureux du Leth4, j’allai passer 
ton onde” and Adieu, mon cher TibuUe”). It is therefore of 
mterest to learn that the 1786 edition seemingly overlooked by the 


Fiemeyer, 1914 I have compared the passage with a copy of the edition 
of 1672 in the Library of Congress and have found the two texts identical 
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famed scholar eontams all three epistles m addition to the letters.^ 
Qu6rard^s Voltaire bibliography also omits this edition entirely 
In Querard^s Villette bibliography, the author describes the 17S6 
edition, without saying where and by whom it was published.^ 
Furthermore, no mention is made of Voltaire^s letters and epistles 
contained therem ® 

Jealously guarded by an ardent bibliophile, the copy that re- 
cently attracted my attention has 156 pages, 4: loose pages being 
inserted in front, and is in 16mo. The origmal bmdmg is well 
preserved, except for a part of the bhck, which has been renovated. 
While the frontispiece mdicates London, both the clean, graceful 
type and the solidity of the paper and binding are sufficient evi- 
dence that the book comes from the press of the alleged publisher 
of Voltaire^s ^^Pucelle^^ Hubert-Martm Cazin in Pans. Gazin 
specialized in publishing prohibited books Turnmg to account 
Voltaire^s often repeated praise of the freedom of the press in Eng- 
land, Gazin published his books under the headmg of London, or 
La Haye, Amsterdam, Geneve, Venise, although they were invaria- 
bly printed in France and Geneva. 

The second striking particularity of the present edition is re- 
vealed in the mtroductory Epttre d4dicatoire ” by Pierre Alex- 
andre L^orier-Delisle, the manufacturer of the paper marking this 
edition The dedication is addressed to the French mventor 
Charles Louis Marquis Ducrest, better known as the brother of the 
^^bel esprit Mme de Genlis, who visited Voltaire at Femey as an 
enthusiastic admirer of the patriarch, but vituperated her former 
idol under the Restoration. L^orier-Delisle, after previous experi- 
ments devoted to the production of paper from rags, grass and silk, 

^ Georges Bengesco, Voltaire, Bibhograph^e de see ceuvres Ed Bouveyre 
& G Blond, and Perrin, Pans, 1882-1880, m, 202-203, i, 250 et seq. The 
“ Epltres are printed in the CEJuvres, M Moland, X, 464-458 The letters 
are published ^h^d , sxm-xnv and n 

Qu^firard, La France htteravre, ou DtcUonnmre hibhographxque 
Pans, Firmin-Didot, 1839, X, 207-208 

® Querard also records two editions of which I was imahle to find any 
mention m Bengesco’s work CEuvres du Marqms de Villette, Londres, et 
Pans, Clousier, 1784, in-12, 270 pages, and CEuvres du ohevaher de Bouf- 
flers et du marqms de Villette, Londres (Pans), 1782, in-18 The latter 
contain, according to Querard, several unpublished letters of Voltaire 
More detailed information on the editions of Villette's works is given in 
Jean Stern, Belle et Bonne, Une Fervente A.mie de Voltaire {l*757-1822)i, 
Hachette, 1938, p 219, appendix vi 
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announces in the Epitre dedicatoire ” that he has finally found 
hitherto useless vegetables which could be turned to paper and 
would thus be able to remedy the plight of the French paper 
manufactures. Accordingly, the 156 pages of the present volume 
are made of the bark of the yew-tree, and 20 additional sample 
pages are fabricated from the following vegetables lime-tree 
stinging-nettle, hop, moss, reed, hairweed, osier, willow, elm, oak, 
dog-grass, spmdle-tree, hazel-tree, burdock, coltsfoot, thistle, dande- 
lion and poplar. 

Viewed in the light of Voltaire’s profound interest m the art of 
printing, this landmark in the history of French books assumes 
particular importance His bitter experiences with Duchesne, Lam- 
bert, Ledet, Pampie, Prault p^re and Prieur, the sight of “ (Edipe,” 
Brutus,” Zulime,” Oreste,” “ Olympic ” mutilated by les 
omissions, les mterpolations mal placees, les fautes de calcul, 
les noms deflgures, les f ausses dates,” ^ full of those contresens 
inintelligibles,” ® and a careful study of the evolution of printing 
throughout the preceding centuries had convinced him that artistic 
printers had nearly become extinct m his day.® He deplored that 
the miserable editions released by French publishers font dire aux 
strangers que Timprimerie tombe en France avec la litt^rature ” ^ 
Moreover, La Guerre civile de Geneve ” ® and the Essais sur les 
moeurs et Pesprit des nations ” ^ clearly reflect his marked interest 
in the manufacture of paper. Once he told Gabriel Cramer that 
the heavy taxes on paper were chiefly responsible for the sad con- 
dition of French typography In view of this, it is safe to assume 
that Voltaire, had he but lived another few years, would have been 
greatly pleased with this 17'86 edition, remarkable as to get-up, 
printing and paper. The rarity of this precious book is undoubtedly 
the cause of its omission m the bibliography of Voltaire.^^ 

Hbney H. Eemak 

Indmna Vmvers^t^ 

* Wuipres de Voltmre, 4d Moland, xxxTOi, 156 
, xxxvi, 118 

, X, 415. See also xxxvi, 312, xliv, 127, xuv, 543 and xlv, 226 
XXXVI, 119 ® Ihid , xi, 171, and xn, 54 

IX, 645 ^^lUd, XLvrr, 517. 

I wish to tbank Prof. Norman L Torrey of Columbia University, Prof 
George K. Havens of The Ohio State University and Prof. Ira Wade of 
Princeton Umversity for their helpful suggestions in relation to this 
article 
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PAIGUET, EEEOEMATEUE DE POETHOGEAPEB 

Les idees de Feconomiste Joachim Paiguet de Villeneuve ^ (1703- 
1780) sur la reforme de Porthographe ont passe presque inaperQues 
chez les histonens de ce sujet qui a tellement intrigue les espnts 
curieux du dix-hnitieme siecle Paiguet ne figure pas dans Tetnde, 
d^ailleurs tres etendne, de Didot , ^ dans Brunot ® une dizaine de 
lignes lui sont consacreesj mais son systems phonetique (ou ce qui 
passait pour tel) n^y parait pas, et le titre de son ouvrage principal 
est cite mexactement (il s^agit de L'Econome pohUque, non de 
UEconomw poUhque) 

Dans les pins ambitienses de ses ceuYres — entre antres le Memoire 
pour la suppression des festes (s. 1., vers 1750), L'Econome politir 
que, projet pour enrichir et perfectionner Vespece humaine (Londres 
et Pans, 1763) et EAmi des pauvres (Pans, 1766) — Paiguet 
enonga des idees snr Feconomie politique qui, loin de faire ecole, 
f urent meme ridiculisees , ^ et c^est dans ces trois ouvrages — surtout 
dans les deux derniers — qu^il introduit ses reflexions snr Forthogra- 
phe Sans pretention, et gouverne par la moderation et le bon 
sens, il edaircit ainsi dans la preface de UEconome politique le 
systems d^orthographe qnhl emploiera dans le corps de FouTrage 

on y remarquera quelques licences de nouvelle ortografe, que bien des 
gens n’aprouveront pent etre pas Sur cela come snr autre chose, nous les 
laisserons dans leur opinion sans nous en inqmeter Nous avons pr4f4r4, 
a Fexemple de nos oelebres Modernes, une maniere d’ortografier plus 

Faiguet fut d’abord mattre de pension et marchand de cochons, puis 
litterateur, il 4crivit pour VEncyclopMie (et non VEncycloped'ie m^thodvque, 
comme disent certames biographies) les articles Citation, Dimanche, Epargne 
et Etudes, lesquels ont -etd remarques parmi les bons selon la Corre- 
spondanoe de Grimm (Pans, Gamier, 1878, v, 298) Il publia aussi des 
essais et des po^mes dans le Mercure et dans d’autres journaux 
®A-F Didot, Observations sur Vorthographie frangaise. Pans, 1867 
® Histoire de la langue frangaise. Pans, 1932, vi, 2“l® partie, 951 
*Dans la Oorrespondance de Grimm (vn, 97, annee 1766) Faiguet fut 
qualifi^ de bon et insipide r§veur de bien public,” et plus tard de “ pauvre 
diable de la classe de ces philosophes speculatifs, dont le nombre s’est si 
prodigieusement accru depuis vingt ans” (vin, 312, ann4e 1796) La 
Biographic umverselle (ed Michaud, Pans, 1815, xiv, 101) rapporte que 
“ les diff4rents ouvrages qull a publics, intdressants par le sujet, mais 
r4dig>4s avec trop peu de methods et de soin, n’eurent que peu de succes 
lors de leur publication, et sont depuis longtemps oubli4s ” 
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cons^quente et plus analogue aux sons que n’est Tortografe ordinaire 
Celle-ci, toute h4riss4e de caracteres et de signes inutiles, embarasse la 
plupart des Lecteurs, surtout les Etrangers amateurs de notre Langue On 
nous y laisse de vieilles traces d^une Prononciation qui n^est plus d’usage, 
de mtoe que de prdtendues indications d’Etimologie qui n'eclairent ni les 
Savans ni les Ignoians Ce sont la des observances f utiles et mal entendues, 
ou pour parler plus juste, ce sont des superstitions Litdraires que notre 
si^cle doit proscrire On espere done que les Gens Eaisonables nous 
passeront le peu de licences que nous avons prises, d’autant mieux que 
nous n'avons nen n4glig4 a d’autres egars pour doner une Edition des plus 
nettes et des plus exactes 


Quelques mots tires de son texte demontrent combien son proced6 
est simple et Incide • 


boneur 
lontems 
pi4 (pied) 
fame (femme) 
home 

se marira (mariera) 
quatrevint-seize 
soissante-set 
p4yee (pay4e) 


pels (pays) 
tiionfera 
filosofie 
egar (4gard) 
garsons 
u (eu) 
poura 
se metre 
dabor 


ch4deuvres 

condanant 

d4cendans 

baucoup 

anees (annees) 

dailleurs 

aujourdui 

meurs (moeurs) 

come vous le voudri48 


L^edition de 1766, portant le nouveau titre de FAmt des pauvres, 
ou VEconome pohhque, est suivie de Deux Memovres vnteressms sur 
les maitrises et sur les fetes, dans lesquels Faiguet essaie un systeme 
d^4criture plion4tique. L^utilit^ de ses caracteres, tout ingenieux 
quells sont, est fort douteuse, il faut convenir que cette invention 
aurait donne k la langue frangaise, comme dit la Gorrespondance de 
Onmm,^ un air esclavon/^ Cependant ses caracteres sont de beau- 
coup plus simples, ses mots plus comprebensibles que ceux de cer- 
tains autres amateurs de pbonetique, on reconnait k peine, par 
exemple, les mots dtus^ dize, muhe, grhe, sezur, qui, chez Eestif de 
la Bretonne, representent honteux, d%gne, momlle, grille et seigneur, 
Voici comment Faiguet explique les nouveaux caracteres d^im- 
pression qu^il emploie dans ses 70 dernieres pages * 

® se met pour ai, ay, ainsi moetre pour maUre^ vr(B pour vray 
(B se met pour oi, ainsi modteur pour moiteur, Ice pour loi 
I se met pour ch, ainsi \eval pour cheval, moule pour mouche 
ut se met pour gn; ainsi campavie pour campagne 
A se met pour ill; ainsi louaon pour homllon, paae pour paille 
k se met pour qu, amsi he, h% pom que, qui, preshe pour presque 
T se met pour y, ainsi roTaume pour royaume. 


®vii, 97 {ann4e 1766), 
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A regard du p & du 6, pour pen qu’on ait etndi4 les sons de notre langue, 
on s^ait que c’esi piesque le m^me son, qne le son p ne differe dn son & 
qu’en ce que le premier est plus fort que le second, ainsi pour designer 
ces sons si analogues, nous employons le mdme caractfere, je veux dire le 
T grec, qui n’a ni queue ni t§te, de sorte que nous le mettons dans sa 
position naturelle pour remplacer notre p, & que nous le renversons pour 
remplacer notre 6, & cela uniquement pour avoir des caract^res compris 
entre deux paralMles ainsi nous mettons vaa poui pas, JL<ts pour has, 
irarajtole pour parahole 

Edwaed D Seebbr 

Indiana University 


SOME LINGUISTIC STUDIES OF 1937 AND 1938 ^ 

Two more volumes of the English Place-Name Society have come 
out during the period covered by this survey ^ Both volumes are 
sound pieces of work, and advance greatly our knowledge of the 
place-names of the counties treated The following comments have 
to do with various matters of detail The many Old-Icelandic 
forms given in Dr Smithes volume are nearly always referred to as 
OScand (Old Scandinavian) , thus, on pp 4, 19, 27, 29, 35, 38, 41 
etc The propriety of giving these forms is not in question, but 
since they are actually classical Icelandic of the 13th and 14th 
centuries, it seems a bit misleading to call them Old Scandinavian, 
a term which in ordinary scientific usage means something quite 
different Since the hypothetical OE gips (p 5) must in any case 
get its initial [g] from the Scandinavian, and since no related 
English forms in [ps] or [sp] are adduced, it would seem only 
reasonable to derive the hypothetical word as a whole from the 
Scandinavian It would be enlightening to know why []?] de- 
veloped in Patnngion (p. 25) but not in OUnng%am (p 31). On 
WitJiernsea (p 26) and Withernwick (p. 69), see E Ekwall, SNPh 
X 113 ff. There seems no good reason for calling the 6 of G amber- 
well (p. 55) euphonic. A word on the dissimilation []?f > tf] in 
Hatjield (p. 63) would be in place The n of Eomdale (p 94) 
IS to be derived from earlier I by dissimilation, all reference to a 
by-form Eolmr should be deleted Some explanation should be 
given of the alternative pronunciations of the second element of 
Wansford (p 95). Words in -%ng should not be called patronymics 

^ This survey is limited to books sent to MLN for review 

® XIV, The Place-Names of the East Riding of Yorkshire and York, by 
A H Smith, pp lx, 351, xv. The Place-Names of Beit fordshire, by J E B 
Gover, Allen Mawer and F M Stenton, pp xliv, 342, Cambridge, at the 
University Press; New York, The Macinillan Co $6 (18s ) each. 

4 
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(p. 100) unless they are actually so The name Mul% though 
called OEScand (p 125), has a classical Icelandic look I see no 
reason to reject the DB form Colnun (p 126) , we have here a 
dat pi with suffixed article, equivalent to Icel hollunum The 
change [s > ]?] in Tliixendale (p 133) may have developed out 
of a lisping pronunciation of the [s], or it may have been a case of 
dissimilation On AcUam (p 147) see E. Ekwall, 8NPh x 107 fE, 
The term early English (p 190) in the sense early modern 
English IS unhappy The first pronunciation given for Thearne 
(p 201) is puzzling The y of yrceliscop (p 233) is hardly to be 
explained as an inverted spelling, it is more likely a genuine West- 
Saxonism Gunne (p 239) and /die (p. 256) aie not “ reduced 
forms but hypocoiistic forms The first element of QnMTiorpe (p. 
240) may be OE gnpu caldron^ (for another possibility?', see 
NED under gnp sb^), Huvup (p 251) may be Norwegian, see 
A Noreen, Altisl Gram , 4th ed , p 107 A reference to the Olcel 
record of SIcormr (p 273) would be desirable The term lenation 
(p 279) IS objectionable, the correct linguistic form is lemtxon, 
duly used elsewhere in the volume I note a misprint on p 292, 
line 4 

In the volume on Heitfordshire, the reference to the ^^conti- 
nental Anglo-Saxons (p xiv) is unfortunate, since we have no 
right to presume that the Angles and Saxons made one people on 
the Continent. The spelling debateahle (p. xvi) is deploreable. Is 
Stortford really pronounced [sta'sfed], as we are told on p xxv^ 
The AN substitution of [8] for the English palatal voiced spirant 
seems to me quite natural, and by no means an eccentricity 
(p 15) Frogmore (p 23) is hardly so corrupt a form as the 
authors think Unluckily the connecting links between Fognam 
and Fogmer have not come down to us, but since the name is often 
coupled with field we may safely presume that Fognam fel(d) 
might have been pronounced as "^Fognamvel or, with assimilation, 
"^Fogmel Such a form, coupled once more with fields might then, 
by dissimilation, become Fogmer, whence the later Fogmore The 
current Fiogmore owes its first r to contamination with the other 
Erogmores of the county The brilliant etymology of Tring (p. 
25) cannot be accepted, because of the initid [t]. If we take OE 
bufm in the sense ^ from above,^ the etymology of Bomngdon (p. 
29) becomes clearer. The [t] of Cadd%ngton (p 30) wants ex- 
planation, we have here a ease of dissimilation [d d > d. t] 
The n-m&x m Earpenden and the like (pp 38, 92, 171, 205) ought 
not to be discussed without reference to cases like nighhngale and 
messenger, whatever the chronology. It would seem that a tendency 
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existed to insert [n] in a weak penult before a stop or affricate of 
the ultima If penult as well as nltima began with a stop, this 
seemed to facilitate the insertion. Orgm (p, 61) is better taken 
in the sense ^ hnrdy-gnrdy ^ If an OE rddgeldte existed, it did not 
mean ^junction of roads’ (p 61) Tiblerstreet became TibboU 
street^ by dissimilation (p 62) , confusion with Theobald followed, 
but had nothing to do with the rise of the dissimilated form I 
doubt the soundness of the description of the sh of Shoppesle as 
eccentric ” (p 96) , very possibly sh meant the same as s to this 
speller, in which case the s is quite as it should be and the eccen- 
tricity IS confined to the A, It is hard to see how W'lggen (from 
Widgen) with its stop [g] can be got from OE ^w%pegn (p 107). 
Phonologically the form is derivable from OE w^dgcen, pp. ^with- 
gone ’ 1 e. ^ withdrawn ’ or the like. A withdrawn nook might mean 
simply a remote, out-of-the-way place. The change of Pulver mead 
to Pulmer mead (p 110) need not have come about by popular 
etymology, we may have here a case of what the Germans call 
fernassimilatioTh The derivation of Ayof from OE ^ga plus geat 
(p. 119) seems unlikely, since the gemtival n is wanting I ven- 
ture the suggestion that Ayot may come from eagegeat ^ eye-gap.’ 
One does not think of Baghdad as an Arabian city (p 120) It is 
by no means clear (p 123) that "^^the scribe got confused between 
final t and initial ” in writing Tmccmgawyrdey the initial t may 
be perfectly genuine, the original d having been assimilated to the 
t of the preceding cet The explanation given for Dvgswell (p 124) 
seems to me unsound No foims in n appear before the 13th cen- 
tury, whereas forms in I are recorded for the 11th and 12th 
centuries We must therefore proceed on the assumption that the 
Z-forms are the original ones Prom these the nasal forms can be 
derived by dissimilation. The form Digswell itself, which has 
neither Z nor n in its first member, is derivable from the Z-form by 
dissimilation , in this case the Z was dropped instead of being turned 
into an n The alternation Suemng / Swaning (p 131) indicates 
the presence in OE of forms with and without t-mutation side by 
side , confusion with Scandinavian Sveinn is not indicated by this 
alteration. The t of Eaultw'ich is perhaps not so irregular (p. 135) 
after all , certainly the change [Id > It] is not infrequent in Eng- 
lish, witness the dialectal holt for hold, and such familiar forms 
as spdt The bb forms of Growbwry (p 143) show assimilation 
wb > bb. Weston (p. 146) is perhaps better explained as ^ aban- 
doned or deserted farm’ The form Eoreswell (p 160), added to 
the diflSculty about the d, makes unlikely the etymology offered by 
Ekwall Derivation from OE horg seems more plausible The d 
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of DB IS presumably [S] and may be interpreted as an Anglo- 
Norman substitute for the spirant g of the English form Ward- 
vngton may be got from the older Waterdon (p 174) by metathesis 
(t d > d .t) and assimilation (r > n) , the r of the current form 
IS only a spelling, to mark the preceding vowel as [o ] The 
Ptolemaic tribal name Ohaideinoi (which must be connected with 
OE hcep) indicates that the d of Eadham (p 176) may be original. 
Meiitley (p 197) is a beautiful example of dissimilation The 
first element of JEssendon (p 223) is Esa, in spite of the KCD 
form The man might be called either Esa (true name) or Bsla 
(diminutive of Esa, used as pet name) I have noted a misprint 
on p 8, line 5 

Eolf Kaisei has made a painstaking and useful study of the 
geographical distribution in ME of words not used throughout 
English-speaking territory ® His book falls into four parts I, com- 
parison of texts extant m northern and southern versions (here 
Cursor Mundi gives the bulk of the evidence) ; II, study of certain 
texts safely localized and dated, III, study of texts the localization 
of which IS doubtful, and IV, alphabetical list (1) of northern 
words and (2) of southern words, with exact references to their 
places of occurrence in the monuments studied. The author has 
gone through an astonishing number of texts (listed on pp 292- 
307) , on the other hand, he has made practically no use of the 
place-name material, though not unaware of its importance for an 
investigation of this kind (see p. 165 footnote). He tells us in his 
preface that er sich durchaus iewusst nur eiuerb lesckevdenen, 
Anfang gele%stet zu haben^ and expresses the hope that his work 
may prove a useful basis for further studies in the geographical 
distribution of the English vocabulary Of paiticular interest is 
his localization of the Gawain poet in Westmorland or southern 
Cumberland (p 168). The author has found few words restricted 
to the south, his explanation of this peculiarity (p 114) does not 
take into account the linguistic prestige which the south enjoyed 
He holds to the old view that the Friche is by Eolle, though aware 
(p 117) that Eolle^s authorship is no longer generally believed in. 
His statement that the romanic element of the English vocabulary 
durch semen WortaTczent jede stabende Dichtmg sioren und ver- 
mchten mussfe (p 168) holds good only to a limited degree, m 
particular, many words taken from French had main or secondary 
stress on the first syllable, or soon gained mitial stress in English 

(^eographie des me Wo'itsoJiatzes, von Rolf Kaiser, Leipzig, Mayer 
& Mnllei, 1937, pp x, 318, map 
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Herbert KozioPs handbook^ is a superior piece of work It is 
well ordered and well written^ and shows a good command of the 
material The following notes may proye of use for the next edi- 
tion It IS hardly right to link monosyllabism so closely to the 
Germanic parts of the vocabulary (p 10) ^ many words of French 
origin are monosyllabic, as ease^ please, aim etc As a taker of 
words fiom foreign languages, and particularly from Latin (pp. 
10 f, 14), English has outdone German but hardly Prench. and 
not a few languages (as Finnish, Welsh, Turkish) have gone even 
further than English m the matter of borrowing words In my 
childhood the railway train went choo-choo rather than puff-puff 
(p 23). For a different view of the so-called imperative foima- 
tions (p 57), see 0 Behaghel, Neuphilologische M%Ueilungen xxv 
133 f. Barton means ^ farm-yard ^ not ^ Scheune ^ (p 63), and OB 
lere meant barley^ not ^Weizen^ (pp. 63 f.) The form 
supported (p. 69) is misplaced. OE pcerwip (p. 76) still lives, as 
therewith The word anent (p 77) is also still in use A few 
words seem to have dropped out on p. 140 (fouith line from bot- 
tom) The suffixes -t and -och (p 143) are not properly classified 
as diminutives, see P. A Wood, Some Parallel Formations in 
English (Hesperia Erganzungsreihe, vol i). Is girleen (p 148) 
a slip for colleen^ The author seems to imply (p. 151) that 
clothier is obsolete ; if so, he is mistaken The author should have 
pointed out (p 157) that the feminine suffix ^ess is on the decline; 
we no longer say teacheress, for example, but prefer to say woman 
teacher on the few occasions where we feel it needful to bring in 
the matter of sex In connexion with the suffix -al (p 164) or 
elsewhere, the author should have mentioned iurial and bndal, in 
which the -al (contrast nddle) is felt to be suffixal. Foursome and 
the like are not now dialectal (p 185), though they may have been 
once upon a time The author seems to have overlooked (p 191) 
K. Uhler^s dissertation on OE -lice; in it Uhler proves that the 
adverbial function of this suffix goes back to OB times. The ety- 
mology given for beg and beggar (p 195) is wrong, as is shown by 
the fact that the early spelling was regularly begger Under the 
head Aufspaltung (pp 199 f) should be included cases like 
gate / gait, and tire / tyre, where differences in spelling were seized 
upon to make two words out of one. The spelling maise for the 
short form of master (p 224) might have been mentioned The 
explanation given for nugget (p 231) is not acceptable, the NED 
derives the word from a dialectal nug Alongside tawdry and the 

* Eandbuch der engl WortUldningslelire, von H Koziol; Heidelberg, 
Carl Winter, 1937, pp xvi, 260, KM 9 
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like (p 231) might have been included examples of proper names, 
as Ned from rmne Ed. The author should have made much more 
of tabu, which he mentions as an afterthought, it would seem (p 
242) To the list of misprints (p. 244), add greveling (p 190) 
Miss M. M. Eoseborough^s Outline of Middle Eiiglish Grammar^ 
IS devoted chiefly to phonology, the inflexions are covered in 20 
pages, and only three pages are given to syntax. The book is in- 
tended for the beginner It is primarily historical rather than 
descriptive, and piesupposes a working knowledge of Old English 
Much attention is rightly given to the differences between the ME 
dialects, and the attempt is made to explain these differences his- 
torically Unluckily the author often falls into careless statements 
apt to mislead the unwary, and the book cannot be called a safe one 
for beginners unless a competent teacher is at hand to supply the 
needful qualifications and corrections Thus, fiom the discussion 
of orthography (p 2) an uninitiated person would naturally con- 
clude that the OB letter ]> was not used in ME, and we are told m 
so many words (p 4) that qu for OE cw is a sign-post for the 
Noithern dialect. On p 13 the author says (rightly enough) that 
scholars disagree as to whether the ME spelling e for OE long ce 
has any phonetic significance, but on p 15 we learn that it is 
generally agreed that long and short ce underwent phonetic change 
in ME/^ These two statements are perhaps reconcilable, but on 
the face of it they do not agree, and the student may well be puzzled. 
The use of the term ^Mouble consonants for consonant groups 
like 51^ (p 9) IS unorthodox, though it will not lead the student 
seriously astray Many other passages, more or less unhappy, might 
be quoted, but I see no need of laboring the point The author 
makes no mention of either Luick or Jordan Karl Brunner^s 
Abnss^ is also a book meant for beginners, but the author uses 
his equally limited space to better advantage than does Miss 
Eoseborough Indeed, Brunner gives us as full and clear a pre- 
sentation of ME grammar as we could hope for in such narrow 
room. He skilfully combines morphology and syntax under the 
head, Elexionsformen und ihre Verwendung ” (this section makes 
up about half the book) The work as a whole is a masterpiece of 
accurate condensation His picture of the neglect of English for 
literary purposes after 1066 is a somewhat exaggerated one (p 1), 
and the implication {ibid ) that the OE orthographical tradition 
died out IS contradicted by his later discussion of the spelling sys- 


® Macmillan, Hew York, 1938, pp x, 112, map, chart, $2 
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tern (pp 3 f ) I am highly sceptical about the hypothetical 
Anglo-Norman copyists of English manuscripts (p 5) , the English 
themselves, I fear, must take the blame for their own inconsistencies 
and mistakes in spelling, except for legal documents like the 
Domesday Book and a few other exceptional pieces of writing. 
On p 19, the words Silbenanlaut should be deleted, and the 
brackets should be removed from the words following On p. 59 
the author fails to mention erst (OE cerest) in his discussion of 
the ordinals 

A S C Ross has done a careful and important study of the OE 
glosses in the so-called Durham Book^ His method of attack is 
particularly to be commended, and his results have significance in 
many branches of OE studies The following details seem worthy 
of more or less critical comment. The term Avestie (p. 13 and 
elsewhere) seems needless, since the language already has Avestan 
in the same sense Why not Walde-Pohorny (p 15 and elsewhere) ^ 
The author^s explanation of the e of mm (p 52) is not convincing, 
and his conclusion (p 53) that the scribe himself used only a 
palatal vaiiety of the weak vowel must be re 3 ected as not borne out 
by the evidence The reference to Luick (p 54) gives a false im- 
piession That authoiity derived the a of herepap and the like 
from an earlier o, and he conceived this o to have arisen m weak 
syllables under the influence of labial consonants This obviously 
has no bearing on the gen sg ending for regular -es, unless 
the ’OS can be associated with bases ending in a labial consonant. 
Luick also mentions the particles ac, the a of which he also 
derives from an earlier o , in these words the round vowel may have 
arisen under the influence of nasals or labials of neighboring words 
in sentence combinations Rosses explanation of the -as ending is 
fundamentally different from all this, and one is puzzled at the 
citation of Luick. The -as is better explained as derived from the 
earlier -65, m the scribe^s pronunciation the weak vowel had a 
darker color before final s, and he sometimes departed from tradi- 
tional orthography to indicate this color, using (properly enough) 
an a for the purpose. Alternatively, we may avoid speculation 
about the color of the scribe^s weak vowel by supposing that the 
gen sg. -es and the nom acc. pi. -05 had been leveled in the scribe^s 
pronunciation, and that in consequence he sometimes used for the 
gen sg. the spelling traditionally associated with the nom, acc pi. 
The analogy discussed on p 56 appears also in Gothic u-stems (in 

'^Studies in the Accidence of the L%nd%sfarne Gospels, Leeds Scliool of 
English Language Texts and Monographs, No II, Leeds, 1937, pp 179, 
10 sh 
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i-stems it woTked the other way) On p, 68, line 14, read in for li. 
The his surely marks edo (p 60) as sing. The o may be due to 
influence from the in-stems, such a woid as mengo ^ crowd ^ might 
well be associated with a fern group-name like eowd ^ flock, herd ^ 
and give it -o for a sing, ending If Icel roda is from English, 
its weak inflexion supports the author^s argument (p 68) The 
discussion on p. 73 seems confused The variation dy / diu nom. 
sg fern IS parallel to py / 8io instr sg , similarly Sys / dius nom 
sg fern and dys / Sios insti sg. (pp 115 ff ) I conceive that the 
phonetic alternation became familiar first in the instr and then 
was extended to the nom. sg fern If frcegna is a strong verb (pp 
131 f ), it belongs piesumably to the sixth class (with nasal present, 
like standan), Eoss might have cited as a parallel the North 
German fragen^ pret frug (presumably Low German in origin), 
although here the nasal has been leveled out of the present, cer- 
tainly it cannot be said that this verb has been hitherto unknown 
The postulated PrGmc form is obscure to me 

Two of the tracts of the Society for Pure English will next be 
considered ® No xlviii is made up of three shoit papers Lin- 
guistic Self-Criticism, by Otto Jespersen, Terminology in Physics, 
by C G Darwin, and The Irregulaiities of English, by Sir W. A 
Craigie. The fiist of these is a penetrating as well as agreeable 
discussion of what Jespersen calls speakers^ asides, i e. interrup- 
tions in the flow of words, breaks made in order to set forth the 
speakers attitude toward what he is saying e g. truth to tell, 
strictly speaking, etc Darwin^s paper, reprinted from the 138th 
volume of Nature, is likewise of some interest, it deals with the 
problem of devising suitable technical terms in physics, and makes 
a few suggestions which, if adopted, will surely help Sir 'William^s 
paper on irregularities, however, is so slight that one wonders why 
it was printed It reveals, to be sure, a pre-scientific philosophy of 
language hardly to be expected of the foremost of living lexi- 
cographers, but the disillusionment is one that we might have been 
spared Tract No. l, by Sir Wilham Craigie, is a pleasant essay, 
informative to the layman, on Northern words in Modern English. 
By northern the author means not only north-country and Scottish 
English but also Scandinavian He discusses a number of words 
taken into standard speech from northern sources during modern 
times. I. will comment on one detail only Vvrginian Reel (p 
353) should be Yirgima reel^ Sir William^s long stay in the United 
States was evidently not long enough. 

«3xviii and n, Oxford TTniv Press, New York, 1937, pp 269-291 and 
327-362, 85 cents each 
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H. A Treble and G H Vallins have given ns, in dictionary 
form,® a work more condensed than H. W Eowler^s Modern JEngksh 
Usage but written nnder the inflnence of that brilliant and vicious 
book The ABC is handy to nse, and has much good in it, but 
belongs essentially to the pre-scientific age The anthois, like 
Fowler, have canght little of the spirit and the point of view of 
modem linguistic scholarship. Their respect for facts is hardly 
greater than that of the 18th century grammarians vho sought to 
make English over on the Latin model The term usage in their 
title means, not actual usage as determined by scientific investiga- 
tion, but the linguistic pre 3 udices of the authors, prejudices which 
on some points are so strong as to deprive them of their linguistic 
birthright, namely, then feeling for the language. Strange as it 
may seem, the authors actually recommend Whom were you speaTc- 
%ng to ^ They admit that Who were you speahing to ^ is so 
common as to be almost [ ’ ] idiomatic/^ But, they say, the fact 
remains that to^ though far removed, does still govern the interroga- 
tive pronoun in the accusative ; and ^ Whom were you speakmg to ^ ^ 
should always be the version in writing (p 148). This is truly 
presciiptive rathei than descriptive grammar The authors ignore 
the facts of usage when these facts disagree with their preconceived 
ideas. In other words, their procedure is thoroughly unscientific 
and anti-intellectual In this, unluckily, they are only typical, the 
book market swarms with grammars and rhetorics written on the 
same principles. 

The two dictionaries which we wall next consider both have 
merit. Partridge, well known already for his many publications 
in the field of shady speech, here brings his collections together in 
a volume of impressive proportions I have been unable to examine 
every entry in this 1000-page work, but I have gone through many 
pages, and find the work deserving of confidence, so far as the facts 
are concerned, though naturally slips sometimes occur, as when the 
authoi speaks of ^^the omission of the relative that” which ^^is 
recorded as early as C. 13 ” (p 873), the implication being that 
the construction arose at that time, but see Curme Syntax pp. 
233 ff. (asyndetic relative construction) Under Intches (p 94) 
this spelling of breeches is explained as a result of careless pro- 
nunciation,^^ whereas it actually does no more than give written 

^ An ABG of Bnghsh Usage ^ Oxford Umv Press, Yoik, 1937; pp 
195, $150 

A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English^ by Eric Partridge , 
Macmillan, New York, 1937, pp xvi, 999, $12 50 A Mark gjwain Lexicon, 
by B. L l^msay and P O Emberson; Univ of Missouri Studies xm, 1 
(Jan, 1938), pp cxx, 278, $125 
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expression to the regular pronunciation (surely Paitiidge does not 
pionounce breeches with a long e) But here we enter a different 
province the author^s facts are usually right but his explanations 
are often bad — sometimes even absurd, as in the present case An 
amazing etymology is the derivation of filly ^girl^ from French 
fille (p 275), instead of from filly ^ young mare/ The derivation 
of fanny from the name of Cleland^s heroine (p. 266) has a certain 
plausibility, but why did Cleland call her Fanny ^ I derive both 
Fanny and fanny from the eailier fancy, used in 1657 by Thornley 
in the Epistle Dedicatory of his translation of Daphms and Chloe, 
but Ignored by the lexicographers (including Partridge) Under 
bugger (p 103) the author remarks, quite gratuitously and in all 
likelihood slanderously, ^^the Albigensian heretics were often per- 
verts Such observations have no place in a work of this kind 
(if indeed anywhere) The word bugger is here spelt out, but 
elsewhere it may appear as b^^^^r, such exhibitions of prudery are 
not only inconsistent but foolish, and unworthy of the author The 
derivation of haput m the phrase finee haput (p, 276) would have 
given the author less tiouble if he had consulted a German dic- 
tionary, it IS a familiar German word, derived, indeed, from the 
term capoi in the game of piquet, but with a subsequent history 
and meaning of its own, Follcs (better, ]ust folks) m the U S 
means, not ^ respectable people ^ (p 294) but plain, ordinary, every- 
day people The dictionary would be more valuable if it included 
more Americanisms, but the author takes into account only such 
American words as have become established in British usage The 
Eamsay-Embeison lexicon grew out of an elaborate study of Mark 
Twain^s vocabulary which for many years has been in progress at 
the University of Missouri under Professor Ramsay’s competent 
direction The book makes no attempt to give all the woids that 
Mark Twain used. The words selected for inclusion, 7802 in 
number, were chosen, as the authors tell us, with four aims in 
mind We have tried to collect all of his Americanisms, ... all of 
his new words, formations, and usages, . all of his archaisms, . . 
Finally, we have included , . certain miscellaneous groups of words 
which seemed to be significant or interesting for various reasons ” 
The lexicon proper is preceded by an elaborate analysis of Mark 
Twain’s vocabulary, a monograph in itself The analysis ends with 
a list of problem words” (p. cxii), to which the authors invite 
the special attention of those who may be interested in finding 
solutions. In most cases the authors themselves have solved the 
problem admirably, but a few words call for more or less comment. 
The poker terms deuces~md and Ungs-and illustrate the use of 
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and in final position, the authors Tightly cite as a parallel the 
ham and (i e ham and eggs) of American lunch-rooms and 
restaurants But and may occur finally, not only m words and 
phrases but also in sentences, witness the following • This is the 
window he stood between me and/^ The derivation of higgity from 
big-head-y is surely right, but'needs a phonetic footnote . unstressed 
intervocalic d and t in American speech are hard to distinguish, 
and once head lost its stress m the combination big-head-y it might 
well become -it- Dusty Christian ^ worthless, vile Christian ^ may 
refer to the humility of the mourners^ bench, a state of mind which 
Mark Twain could not bring himself to. The authors^ comment on 
hhed to (p 135) implies that hhed is pronounced with a [d] in 
some forms of English, but surely Mark Twain, who heard no -d 
in actual colloq. Am pronunciation,^^ would have heard none 
wherever he went I cannot agree with the authors on their inter- 
pretation of the apostrophe in Miss* Sally The preceding passage, 
where Missus is used, indicates that the apostrophe marks the 
omission of the -us Certainly Miss* cannot be for Miz, which 
would never be used with a Christian name, whether the lady were 
married or single The derivation of sny from French chenal 
seems correct, but makes phonetic difficulties Could a palatal I 
have been used in this word ^ A variant chenail would become sny 
much more readily than the regular form chenal The emendation 
of white-sleeve to white-slave which the authors suggest seems 
plausible Further investigation should concern itself with Mark 
Twain^s handwriting and with his proof-reading. Did he write a 
in such a way that it might be mistaken for ee ^ And did he read 
proof carefully or not^ It ought to be possible to get reliable 
information on both these matters The list of Mark Twain^s 

Indelicate terms and euphemisms (p Ivi) is amazingly short, 
and even this list is not fully supported in the lexicon proper by 
the examples quoted Thus, it seems incredible that Mark Twain 
never once used ass in the sense ^arse,^ yet the authors give no 
quotation for this sense The expurgation of his published works 
must have been a thorough 30b indeed. 

Hans-Oskar Wilde, now associated with Morsbach m the editoi- 
ship of Studien zur englzschen Philologie, has brought out, as vol. 
94 of that series, an unusually interesting and important phonetic 
study This is one of the few phonetic investigations in which 
the instrumental and acoustic methods are combined, and the com- 
bination has proved fruitful, though more questions are raised than 

jDer Industrie-Dialelct von Bvrmxngham, Intonation und 8pt aohmri.ante , 
Niemeyer, Halle, 1938, pp 88, RM 3.40 
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are answered Of paiticular value for the non-instrumentalist is 
the reproduction, in phonetic notation, of two monologues by 
Graham Sqmers in Birmingham dialect, the modified standaid 
spelling which Squieis himself used does not present his heroes 
pronunciation with precision Wilde in his investigation made use 
of the two monologues m two forms a printed text and a grammo- 
phone record. By comparison of the two he was able to come to 
interesting conclusions about the spelling system which Squiers 
used, more especially, about the significance of certain spelling 
variants Such variants, familiai in medieval manuscripts, are 
usually dismissed as without phonetic significance, but Sievers 
attached great importance to them in his later investigations 
Wilde finds that the variations in spelling (eg yo and yer for 
you) in Squiers^ printed text actually have phonetic significance, 
though a satisfactory phonetic interpretation was not always possi- 
ble Wilders study of the intonation of the monologues revealed 
that the pitch-range of the stressed syllables was less than that of 
the unstressed syllables the high pitches weie higher, the low 
pitches lower, if the syllable was unstressed For further JEi gebmsse 
the leader is lefeired to the monograph itself It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that Wilde has really solved any problems On the 
contraiy, his study serves chiefly to show us how little we know 
about linguistic phenomena. We have barely scratched the surface 
of our subject 

Oma Stanley in The Speech of East Texas presents a compe- 
tent analysis of the pronunciation of English current in eastern 
Texas The work falls into four chapters, devoted respectively to 
stressed vowels, unstressed or weakly stressed vowels, consonants 
and illustrative texts These chapters are followed by three appen- 
dices Appendix A (seven pages) takes up grammar (i e. 
morphology) , Appendix B (two pages) is a list of sentences, duly 
transcribed, in illustration of low colloquial speech, Appendix C 
(13 pages) deals with the origins of the Texan population The 
appendices, though not without interest, might have been dispensed 
with, or (in the ease of 0) taken care of in the introduction, but 
the body of the work gives us a careful, detailed, and accurate study, 
a credit to the author and to Columbia University, where it was 
submitted as a doctoral dissertation. It would be interesting to 
know whether the Bast Texans pronounce real (p 7) and reel 
alike. The author says nothing of a long vowel in yes (p 11) , 
is the vowel of this word actually always short in Bast Texas? 

” American Speecli Bepnnts and Monographs, No 2, Columbia Unzv. 
Press, NewTork, 1937, pp x, 136; $2 60, 
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Since a stop can be and often is held as long as a fricatiye, the term 
GonUnuants for fricatives (p 23) is unscientific I find it hard to 
believe that no in East Texas never has the pronunciation [no] or 
[non], in spite of the anthor^s silence on the point (p 24) , what 
of snch a sentence as no rehef yet from the heat ^ The author was 
ill advised in using that monstrosity of a term plosives (p 55 ) 
instead of stops It is haidly right to say that [ 3 ] was lost in 
figured (p 57), since the current [ 3 ] is probably due to spelling- 
pronunciation The pret. pi legun (96) is an old form, not 
derivable from the past participle I have noted a misprint on 
p 104 

Phil Earl Thielke has made a discriminating study of current 
slang,^® supported by many well-chosen examples from a variety 
of sources, he includes also a number of colloquialisms and cant 
terms He divides his study into three parts. In the first, the 
material is classified accoiding to its origin; in the second, accord- 
ing to its form, in the third, according to its meaning. The classes 
set up are well considered and useful, though not exhaustive. Since 
the material given is presented for purposes of illustration only, 
one can hardly blame the author for leaving out this or that, but 
the list of takings from German is so short that one wonders at the 
omission of dumb ^ stupid^ and burg ^town^ (p. 50) Mug up 
and mug away (p 19) differ in that the former is perfective, the 
latter imperfective Partridge marks smug sb. 3 (p. 20 ) obsolescent, 
and the author ought to have recorded this maik with the rest of 
the quotation Pal and chum (p. 31) differ considerably in then 
associations Wangle (p. 45) is best defined as ^ obtain by diplo- 
macy or artifice ^ (Wyld, Universal Diet ) Larh (p 47) is wrongly 
derived from OE Idc , it actually comes from the name of the bird. 
PeaJcy (p 48) may also take the form peaked (disyllabic). Mug- 
wump (p. 51) IS inadequately defined Bat an eyelid (p. 53) is 
used only in the negative. Come off it {p 55) implies coming 
down from a platform, a pedestal or some other high and mighty 
spot and facing the facts. Crack (p. 55) is probably an abbrevia- 
tion of wisecrack (p. 62), and nerts (p. 58) is an arbitrary altera- 
tion of nuts ^ crazy ^ (p. 177) Stooge (p. 61) is a foil rather than 
a fool; it IS also used in the sense Hool.’ Uplift (p 61) is regu- 
larly used as a term of disparagement Making whoopee (p. 62) 
IS said of public or communal noisy fun, and ^en^oy oneself^ is 
hardly an adequate gloss. Sissy (p 72) means ^effeminate man/ 

Slang und Umgangsspraohe in der englisohen Prosa der G-egenwari, 
Munsterer Anglistische Studien, Heft 4, H & J Lechte, Emsdetten, 1938, 
pp. 234, RM 6 75 
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The chapter on short forms (pp 75 ff ) includes many rare or 
nonce-words hardly worth recording Raft would go well with 
oodles and shads (p 116) DinTcy (p 117) has a bad sense in 
Ameiica The nonce word piptenno (p 120) seems to be an altered 
form of pippin (p 121). The meanings given for plant and sell 
(p 132) do not agree with the illustrative quotations Soch (p, 
138) means not so much ^ a beating^ as ^ a blow ^ Dime (p 142) 
IS not slang but the official name of the coin Dog's dinner (p 
147) remains enigmatic in the absence of a reference to doggy 
^ stylish^ and the like. Nib (p 163) is to be derived, with Wyld, 
from mb ^ nose, face,^ though I differ from Wyld in connecting it 
with the first rather than the second of the two meanings A person 
who feels his importance is said to walk with his nose in the air , 
hence the figurative use of mb to mean a person of importance 
Eis mbs and Tier mbs seem to be patterned on His Royal Highness 
or some such expression A sound etymology of filly' ^girl^ (p 
159) will be found in the NED Flabbergast (p 181) is rarely if 
ever used except for the past participle, and the participial, not 
the infinitive form should be the one listed Bacon as a mark of 
success (p 191) goes back to Chaucer at least. I have noted 
misprints on pp 1 (footnote), 104, 123, 151 

William Matthews describes his Oochney Past and Present 
as a short history of the dialect of London.” He might have 
added that it was written more for the general public than for the 
learned. As a popular presentation of the subject it has merit, 
and can be commended, though the proof-reading might have been 
better (eg on pp 7 f ) But as a piece of research it must be 
called superficial , indeed, elementary mistakes are not wanting, e. g. 
the interpretation of moe and mo (pp 11, 23) as phonetic spell- 
ings ” of more, and various explanations of a like kind on p 22. 
Such errors indicate an imperfect knowledge both of phonetics and 
of the history of the language, faults which time and study will no 
doubt remedy, but which have left their mark on this book The 
truth of the matter is that our academic system tends to force a 
young scholar into print too soon, and when he has a subject so 
attractive as is Cockney English the temptation to get out a book 
as soon as possible becomes the harder to resist. But the author 
had other motives He wished to defend Cockney English against 
its traducers, and to convince the learned that here was a subject 
worthy of their attention. As he puts it (p. xiv). 

The present book is an attempt to remedy some of the injuries of Cockney 
by tracing, so far as the available material will permit, the growth of the 

Dutton, New York, 1938, pp, xvi, 245; $2,65 
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vulgar speech, of London from the sixteenth century until the present day 

I shall feel amply satisfied if I merely succeed in correcting some 
popular errors concerning the dialect and in persuading English philologists 
that sesthetic and moial dislike of vulgar forms of speech are inadequate 
reasons for leaving them to be dealt with by foieigneis 

He has certainly succeeded, I should say, in reaching both these 
objectives, and his book ought, to lead to furthei woik in the field. 

During the period covered by this survey, one more volume of 
the great Danish dictionary, and four more instalments of the 
lamented Schroer^s English-German dictionary have appeared.^® 
Both these works maintain the high standard set at the beginning. 
A dictionary of another kind is The English Duden This work 
bears the sub-title Pictuie Vocabularies in English.'’^ It contains 
some 30,000 words explained by pictures The words are listed in 
the first or English index of 166 pages, where one finds the number 
of the plate on which the word is given pictorial explanation. A 
German index of 133 pages is also given, and the preface and 
introduction are bilingual As far as it goes, the volume will serve 
as a German-English and (less conveniently) English-German dic- 
tionary Opposite each plate the pictures on the plate are explained 
(in English), so that one can hardly go wiong The authors have 
a good command of English, though now and then they make slips , 
they rarely take account of American usage. The table of contents 
IS a list of the plates, arranged according to subject, and it is 
possible to use the book to good effect without referring to the 
index at all. 

Otto Jespersen in his Analytic Syntax^"^ has worked out a system 
of symbols useful in sentence analysis By substituting the appro- 
priate symbols for the words or word-gioups that make up the 
sentence, the syntactical structuie may be brought out much as a 
chemical formula brings out the elements of a salt or acid Thus, 
S stands for subject, V for verb, 0 for direct object, 0 for indirect 
object In the teaching of syntax m the schools, such a system 
might be used instead of the diagrams once a regular part of gram- 
matical drill. Some system of analysis is certainly desirable, not 
only for pedagogical reasons but also because of its scientific fruits. 
As Jespersen remarks (p. 15), 

Ordhog over det danslce Sprog, xvn Bind prsBst-ruseg, Copenhagen, 
Gyldendal, 1937, pp 748 Enghsches Eandworterhuch, von M M A 
Schroei , Liefemngen 2-6, Carl Winter, Heidelberg, 1937-8, pp 65-384, 
applaud-deploy, KM 2 25 each 

Adapted from Duden's Bildworterhuoh by H Klien and M Ridpath- 
Khen, G E Stechert & Co, New York, 1937, pp xvi, 662, 166, 133 j 342 
plates plus 6 colored plates, $2 40 

Allen Unwin, London, 1937; pp 170 
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the elaboration of the present system has opened my eyes to the real 
charactei of many things even in the languages I was most familiar with 

Much that we are apt to take for granted in everyday speech and 
considei as simple or unavoidable discloses itself on being translated into 
symbols as a rathei involved logical process 

The system which Jespeisen has woiked out has many advan- 
tages and deserves wide application ►and serious study It is to be 
hoped that an outline of it will be included in futuie editions of 
his admirable schoolbook, Essentials of English Orammar, and that 
through its use syntactical study will become more meaningful to 
the student than it now is 

I will conclude this survey with a brief consideration of three 
books of a more general character President Callahan^s inter- 
esting volume falls into three parts, first, a general part, called 
Language Studies,^^ in which the author surveys his subject his- 
torically and philosophically, second, a syntactical part, called 
Principles of Grammar , and third, a morphological part, called 
Grammatical Etymology ” Phonology is not taken up The 
author seems not to be a professional linguist, and much of what 
he says would be challenged in professional circles, but his point of 
view and method of approach command respect, and he has some- 
thing to contribute Mr Wilson gives to his book the sub-title, 
Its [i e. Language's] Place in World Evolution and its Structuie 
m Relation to Space and Time,^^ and in his preface he tells us that 
he has attempted a philosophical exposition of language Ex- 
ceedingly little of the book is taken up with linguistics in the 
ordinary sense of that word, the author is concerned rather to relate 
the rise of language to the differentiation of man from the other 
animals. His mam thesis may well be right , he certainly argues 
the ease well, and he has produced a readable and stimulating book. 
Demonstration is impossible, however, at our present stage of de- 
velopment, whatever the theory about the origin of speech In 
particular, the rise of man, and of language with him, was surely 
a much slower business than the auihoi seems to think, and the 
first man hardly had that mastery of time and space which his 
offspring were to gain The late Dr Goldberg chose for his book 
a title bound to offend the linguist, and in his sub-title, An Intro- 
duction to Language for Everyman,” he announced in so many 
words that he was writing for non-professional readers But we 
read in his introduction (p viii) that no pains have been spared ” 

Science of Language, by J. J Callahan, Duqnesne University, Pitts- 
burgh, 1938, pp 236, V. The B^rth of Language, by R A Wilson, J M 
Bent & Sons, London, 1937 ; pp xii, 202 The Wonder of Words, by Isaac 
Goldberg; B Appleton-Centnry Co, New York, 1938, pp xiv, 485, $3 75 
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to make the book exact, scientific, and . . not too simple 
Further, we are told that the various chapters have been read by 
specialists in the particular fields/^ We have, then, a right to expect 
a work of vulgarization marked by scholarly accuracy in its gen- 
eralizations and in its details And in fact the book is much better 
than its title would indicate , it is full of good things. But I can 
not agree with the author of the foreword (p. xii) that it is a 
masterly tieatment^^ of its subject The author was assuredly 
much interested in language, and he had done much reading in the 
field, but he did not master his subject On the contrary, he re- 
mained the amateur from first to last, and depended on others for 
his final judgments The book includes a number of slips, but these 
are of less importance than the many discussions of linguistic 
commonplaces, discussions in the main correct enough but not 
satisfactory because they were not written by a master. The author^s 
obviously limited understanding of the phenomena with which he 
dealt made it impossible for him to bring out the points as they 
should be brought out, even if he usually succeeded in avoiding 
palpable errors Such books ought to be written by the learned, 
not by the laity. But if the learned fail to do their duty by the 
general public, men like Di Goldberg cannot be blamed for leaping 
into the breach, and this particular book, in spite of grave defi- 
ciencies, has much to commend it The author^s general attitude 
toward linguistic phenomena is sound, and his volume will be found 
worth the while of the readers for whom it was written. 

Kemp Malone 


REVIEWS 


The PoeUcal Career of Alexander Pope. By Eobeet Kilbubn 
Eoot Princeton (The University Press), 1938. Pp vii-f 
248 $2 50. 

This book IS another effective episode m the rehabilitation of 
Pope^s reputation as a poet. Prejudice against Pope has greatly 
lessened, but, as Dean Eoot tells us in his preface, there remams 
much in the poetic art of Pope that needs for modern readers inter- 
pretation and fresh appraisaU^ In a series of essays,^^ as he 
modestly calls his chapters, for the most part arranged m such an 
order as to suggest the progress of his literary career,^^ we survey 

5 
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Pope^s work, using the facts of his career as they throw light on the 
quality of his work 

The yolume does not pretend to biographical novelty, and it 
haidly brings to bear on Pope^s individual idiom the acute observa- 
tion that makes Mr. Tillotson^s book serviceable Not that Eoot 
does not give us valuable observations — his insistence on the para- 
graph, frequently of sonnet-length, as a unit in Pope^s expression 
IS an example — ^but his field is rather general formative influences 
or interpretative ideas and not specific observations on passages 
The first chapter sketches the canons of Pope^s art — ^what poetry 
meant to him: his supposed attitudes toward Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Dryden are noted, and there is a more 
general statement concernmg the mfluence of Prance and ancient 
Eome In this volume, however, neither Horace nor Boileau is 
writ large The second chapter (^^The Heroic Couplet is one 
of the best m the volume, and it presents well Pope^s favorite verse 
form — ^though neglectmg to mention the best things he did outside 
this form. 

With these two chapters of preliminary interest behind us we 
come to about 75 pages on the earlier poems of Pope and about the 
same number on the Duncmd and later poems. The Imitations of 
Horace seem not much to mterest Eoot. There is doubtless more of 
obvious fancy ” and " invention in the works antedating 1717, 
and Eoot is pleased to stress the romantic” aspects of these 
works. The word romantic” for him seems not merely to de- 
scribe certam tendencies of a period later than Pope^s but also to be 
a word of absolute and high commendation. One must question the 
justness of an understanding or admiration of Pope that depends 
on his relation to romantic ” habits of mind — ^however such habits 
may be defined. 

Pope^s art is essentially (but not always) public rather than per- 
sonal, oratorical rather than lyrical It is rhetorical in the noble 
sense of that word — a sense that calls for no apology. His concept 
of poetry is rightly described here as that of an exacting social 
art,” but the true nobility of the definition is not adroitly presented. 
It can be seen in that aspect of Pope’s optimism which held that in 
the past whenever society, government, morals have been in peril, 
always some 

Poet or Patriot rose but to restore 

The Paith and Moral, Nature gave before, 

Re-lum’d her ancient light, not kindled new. 

If not God’s image, yet his shadow drew 

A very exactmg social game this, and one that goes somewhat be- 
yond witty epigram ” and " playful fancy ” (p 166) . Pope took 
his rSle as satirist more seriously than Eoot admits. In fact, either 
modem aestheticians or modem classroom listeners have so much 
aversion to reform ” and to moralizing ” that these two words 
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are here used but gingerly. Satire, we are told (p. 196), requires 
vision and creative imagination.^^ But just as essential as these is 
a fine, sure sense of values. (Such a sense Jonathan Swift had, and 
it IS almost sacrilege to call Value as preached by him Satanic 
[p 193] ) The chapter on ^^The Art of Satire is perhaps most 
of all Root^s chapters open to basic, if transparent, objection One 
other unpalatable idea is the echoed concept of the period as one 
of the rare periods in the history of thought when all men, or nearly 
all, are agreed in essentials as to what we ought to do and think, 
and dispute only as to methods, or as to corollaries of the mam 
propositions” (p 179). Can we here be reading about the eigh- 
teenth century^ 

With regard to the important edition of Pope now in preparation 
m England Mr Root has made small errors (p 227), correction of 
which may save future embarrassment It is being brought out by 
Methuen, and Mr. AulPs volume of Pope^s early Prose WorTcs 
(Blackwell, 1936) is not a part of the edition, which, I believe, 
mcludes only the poems (and not the Homer) . For the Methuen 
edition Mr Ault will do the miscellaneous poems The editor of 
the Dunc%ad will be Professor J, E Sutherland (not S. E , as he 
is here called on p 237) A knowledge of a very neat article by 
another of these editors^ would have improved an account of a 
vexed matter treated by Root on pages 90-91 These are petty 
mistakes, and there are not many such m the volume. With reserva- 
tions on the one or two indicated pomts the book as a whole may be 
recommended as both lUuminatmg and useful. 

George Sherburn 

Golumhta TJmversvty 


Grtllparzer^ Lessing, and Ooethe in the Perspective of European 
Literature, By Peed 0. ISTolte Lancaster Press, Inc., Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1938. 262 pp. $2 50. 

Against the broad background of European literature Professor 
Nolte has drawn three mteresting studies of Grillparzer, Lessing, 
and Goethe. These studies are preceded by a chapter on ^^Sub^- 
jectivity ” and followed by one on Artistry.” According to the 
author subjectivity is the seed as well as the soil of modern 
German literature and thought” (P. 5) Grillparzer, Lessmg, and 
Goethe are, in varying degrees, not only representative of this 
subjectivity, but also of the introspective and polemical nature of 
German literature. The fact that the Blutezeit ” of German litera- 

^ Geoffrey Tillotson, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and Pope’s * Elegy 
to the Memory of an Unfortimate Lady’,” RES, xii (1936), 401-12, esp. 
p 402. 
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ture followed the Age of Enlightenment, whereas the great periods 
of English and French literature preceded it, has significant im- 
plications 

Professor Nolte legards Grillparzei as the dramatist of quietism 
whose heiomes have a pallor of the convent While this can be 
accepted as characteiistic of those mentioned by the anthor, it is not 
true of many who were omitted This reviewei does not share with 
the author the feeling that it is a relief when Eahel von Toledo 
3S disposed of nor that she is the least convincing of Grillparzer^s 
women. Drawing her from his intimate knowledge of Mane 
Smolenitz Daffmger, EahePs prototype, he was able to endow her 
with traits, which, albeit contradictory and far from admirable, 
weie nevertheless true to the type she was supposed to represent. 

The author pays tribute to Giillparzer^s keenly inquiring intel- 
lect, by comparison with which he regards Schiller^s mind as 
provincial and HebbePs as barbaric His refined sensibility, his 
exceptionally wide perspective, and his pure devotion to poetry as 
'poetry ” finally paralyzed him as a dramatic poet, but made him a 
master in the art of literary appreciation. (P. 56) He concludes 
his fine appreciation of Grillparzer with these words ^^In the 
catholic, delicate appreciation of things poetic and artistic, Grill- 
parzei is not impossibly the most patiently and sensitively cultivated 
mind in the whole range of European letters.” (P. 96) 

Lessmg, the outstanding representative of the Aufklarung^ is 
considered by the author to be the greatest critic since Aiistotle. 
This high place in the history of criticism is due to the fact that 
Lessing shrewdly and honestly realized just how far criticism 
could go without making itself fatuous, or helpless, or unreadable ” 
(P. 150) He IS a entices critic, a man whose maturity and sense 
of responsibility are fully mirrored in his life and work. His 
indomitable spirit remained uncowed. He was above all the disci- 
ple of truth, rather than the apostle of beauty Regarding his 
Favstj the author makes the surprising statement that we should 
feel slight regret ” at its fragmentary state, because Lessmg^s 
completed performance would have suffered immeasuiably by com- 
parison with Goethe^s transcendent achievement” (P 161) 

Realizing the difiSculty mherent in an attempt to fix the charact- 
eristic significance of a man like Goethe, a man who has the fullest 
claim to universality, the author succeeds rather well in his attempt 
to do so He sees Goethe as an ajBSrmer of life and as a man who 
was at his greatest as a counsellor, as a profoundly reflective poet, 
and as a poetically articulate thinker. 

In his last chapter the author discusses the problem of art and 
artistic communication. He attacks the cult of originality and 

genius” and expresses the view that the enlightenment of the 
three subjects of his book shows itself best m their realization of 
the literary delusions commonly involved m the conception of on- 
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ginality In discussing the pre-eminently social nature of art, he 
points ont that the aitist must think and feel m teims of others 
The book is, on the whole, an important contribution to the field 
of literary ciiticism The author succeeds in seeing his three men 
in their proper perspective m the vast field of European literature, 
even though he limits most of his comparisons and allusions largely 
to English and Eiench writers His comments are at all times 
stimulating and provocative. The value of the book would be en- 
hanced greatly by the presence of an mdex and a bibliography. 

DonoTHT Lasher-Sohlitt 

Brooklyn, College 


Hauptmann und Shakespeare, Bin Beitrag zur Gesch%cht6 des 
Fortlelens Shakespeares m Deutschland Von Felix A Voigt 
und Walter A Eeichart Mit emem Aufsatz und drama- 
tischen Szenen von Gerhart Hauptmann Breslau Maruschke 
& Berendt Verlag, 1938 Pp. viii, 154. 

Die soziale, polit%sche und wirtschaftliche Zeitkritik im Werke 
Geihart Hauptmanns Von Hbrmakit Baenstorff. Jena* 
Fromannsche Buchhandlung, 1938. Pp 155 

Felix Voigt has become known m the world of Hauptmann 
scholarship for his valuable studies on various aspects of Gerhart 
Hauptmann^s life and woik. In the present volume he is joined by 
Professor Eeichart in an investigation of Hauptmann^s relation to 
Shakespeare. The study begins with a sketch of Hauptmann^s first 
contacts with Shakespeare^s dramas during his Breslau days and 
traces the influence of Shakespeare on his early dramatic endeavors : 
the Lykophron plan, Germanen und Romer, the Kynast fragment 
and the proposed tragedy of Anthony and Cleopatra. There follows 
an analysis of Schluck und Jan and Indipohdi The former play, 
the authors argue, owes more to Timon of Athens than to The 
Taming of the Shrew ^ while Indipohdi is traced to its earliest form 
m the fragment Die Insel, a paraphrase of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
The core of the book, however, is the third chapter, which dis- 
cusses Hauptmann’s preoccupation with the problems of Hamlet 
during the decade from 1935 to 1936 There is a thorough analysis 
of Hauptmann’s criticism of Shakespeare’s tiagedy, a comparison 
with Goethe’s standpoint on the same subject, and a critical ap- 
praisal of Hauptmann’s leconstructed Hamlet Chapter 4 discus- 
ses Hamlet m Wittenberg and Im Wirbel der Berufung^ and the 
last chapter attempts a general comparison between the two drama- 
tists and offers valuable material on Hauptmann’s conception of 
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tragedy and of the tragic hero An appendix reprints an interest- 
ing and not easily accessible essay of Hauptmann’s on the text of 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet, five passages of his own composition which 
Hauptmann inseited in his translation of Hamlet, and the opening 
speech of I, 2 lines 1-39 in the English version, in Schlegel’s trans- 
lation and in Hauptmann’s rendering 

The individual reader may differ with the authors on certain 
mmor points of interpretation, but the work as a whole is a thorough 
piece of scholarship and a valuable aid to a true understanding of 
Hauptmann’s naind 

Dr Barnstorff’s book is far broader in scope It is a detailed 
investigation of Hauptmann’s views on the social questions which 
have agitated our age. Part I enumerates the various periods of 
history and the geographical locations m which Hauptmann’s works 
are set, and the vocations of his major and minor characters. Part 
II analyzes Hauptmann’s attitude to the State, militarism, im- 
perialism, the family, feminism, motherhood and children, illegiti- 
macj^, alcoholism, crime, treason, perjury, prostitution, school and 
church, clergymen and Eoman Catholicism 

The study is certainly thorough and well documented But one 
wonders whether there is really much point m looking for a social 
philosophy in Hauptmann’s writings Can Hauptmann be said to 
have worked out for himself a systematic attitude towards these 
problems that Dr. Barnstorff investigates^ I have never been able 
to see Hauptmann as a ^Hhinker” and Dr Barnstorff’s book has 
not converted me. Indeed it seems to me that Herr Yoigt and 
Professor Eeichart might have listed among their similarities 
between Shakespeare and Hauptmann this recurring tendency to 
thrust them into the ranks of the philosophers, instead of allowing 
them to rest on their laurels as creative artists. 

Dr. Barnstorff is too often inclmed to take the casual remark of 
a character as evidence of a belief which Hauptmann holds (pp. 68, 
74, 91, 95, 104). Or he assumes that because von Wehrhahn is de- 
picted as an object of ridicule, all his views must be contrary to 
those of Hauptmann (p. 79). This is, of course, an unwarranted 
conclusion. Hauptmann is too good an artist to create angels and 
monsters, Wehrhahn is a human bemg with good and bad qualities 
of character. And in one instance Dr. Barnstorff attributes to 
Hauptmann a view which is obviously stated ironically (p. 114). 

There are a few slight misprints . p. 73, line 9 verzugswei^e should 
read vorzugsweise , p. 96, Ime 4 Buschwey should read Buschewey; 
p, 104, Ime 13 Buchner should read Buchner , p, 119, line 5 from 
the bottom ^nen should read p. 124, Ime 22 eevti should read 
Be%ne , p. 131, Ime 25 Orgmsk% should read Oginsk%. 

H. Steiitb:auer 


Uni^erstty of Bmhutchewan 
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Die Entstehung der romamschen Volher Von Walther voit 
Wartburg Halle a/Saale 1939. Pp. 180. 18 esqtiisses, 
5 cartes 

M von Wartbnrg en plus dn talent d’organisateur qnbl a ample- 
ment demontr^ dans son FEW, et de celni dn lingniste que je 
qnalifierais volontiers de geopolitiqne (en tant qne consider ant, 
ainsi qne son collaboiatenr germanisant Th Frmgs, les Sprach- 
mume comme des centres dynamiqnes, cf p. ex des expressions 
comme, p 68, ^^der nene Blntkreislanf des Eeichs^^), a nn grand 
don ponr la vnlgarisation claire, aimable et bien ordonnee C^est 
dire qne son livre snr la genese des penples romans, qni elargit ses 
travanx prdalables snr les canses de la differentiation lingnistiqne 
dans la Eomania oecidentale jnsqn^a des dimensions interromanes, 
est bien renssi J e me demande si le titre qni propose Petnde de la 
genese des peuples romans (et pas senlement des langnes romanes, 
qn^il avait traitdes jnsqn^ici), n^est pas par trop ambitieux, vn qne 
ce qne Panteur apporte de nouvean, c’est la comparaison des constats 
des linguistes (et particnherement cenx de v Wartbnrg Ini-mSme, 
point cenx de ses eritiqnes, p ex M. Scbnrr) avec cenx des his- 
toriens. La prehistoire inUnewre des peuples romans me semble 
encore Tester a dcrire ^e crois qn^on devra alors compenser la Aus- 
ghederung, la separation et differentiation des penples romans, par 
Pesprit d^nnite de la Rommui, conception ch^re aux romanisants 
depnis 6. Pans et revivifide par Pirenne La conception de la 
Eomania est en effet singnlierement pale et etriqu6e chez M v 
Wartbnrg * c^est nne notion k caract^re pnvatif : dnrch das gemem- 
same sprachlicbe Erbe allein [sonligne par moi] smd die 

romamschen Volker zn einer Einheit verbnnden ” Qne M. v W se 
detrompe en lisant dans GGA 1933, p. 332 les remarqnes ^ndicienses 
de M Anerbach snr Pnnite des hUeratures romanes et aillenrs snr 
la notion de la VulgaranUhej rh4ritage ancien legn^ anx penples 
romans et qni forme le pendant cnltnrel exact dn latin vulgaire ^ 

On notera nn certain engonement ponr les Germains (p ex, ce 
qn^on appelle en g4n4ral nne invasion germaniqne ” est ici nne 

Landnahme ; a la p 64, en retrospective Pbistoire des insncc^s 
militaires des Eomains en Germanie montre ^ M. v W. nne action 
de la Providence qni, apres avoir gaspill6 les forces indoenropfen- 
nes ” an bord de la MMiterran^e, a gard4 en reserve nne derniere 
source de force popnlaire mtacte et enti4re ” ponr renonveler FOcci- 
dent ext6nn4 — est-ce nn spenglerisme mis a la page^), nne aversion 
nn pen trop marqn6e, ponr ne pas 4tre dn It des id6es conrantes 
snr Pinflnence s^mitiqne, ponr le artfremder Manre en Ispagne, 
qni n^anrait, contrairement a ce qne nons savons par les travanx de 
Men4ndez Pidal, agi qne n6gativement (alors qne la fnsion des 
races germaniqne et romane 6tait productive), et nne belle adli4sion 
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(plus feime que pour la Belgique) aux id^aux d^une Suisse 
racialement et linguisliquement diversifiee, mais unifiee par la 
Schichsalsgemeinschaft ^ multis6culaire et par sa liberty 

Le volume interessant de M. v W est dedie a son collogue de 
Chicago, William A Nitze 

Leo Spitzer 


Lingua e cultura {studi Unguistm) By Gixjlio Bertoni Florence : 

Olschki. 1939. Pp 301. 

Ce livre contenant des articles publics anterieurement et qui forme 
une trilogie avec les volumes Lingua e Pensiero” (1932) et 
“Lingua e Poesia^^ (1937), shnspire comme les autres des idees 
de Croce sur Vespressione comme principe fondamental de la 
langue et, par consequent, de la Imguistique. Ce sont des etudes 
particuMrement de stylistique, qui relient des faits observes par 
Bauteur en italien et en galloroman a des faits de civilisation con- 
nus. On remarquera aussi des etudes ressortissant k la politique 
(politique Imguistique, s’entend), sur Pexpansion de Bitalien et sur 
^ Bancienne et la nouvelle quesUone della lingua ^ (ici j^aurais aime 
qu^a Pidee du Dante, modeiee sur ses conceptions de la divinite, de 
la langue Rationale ne shdentifiant avec nul dialecte et pourtant 
immanente dans chacun, fut rendue la Justice qu^elle merite elle 
pent ne pas etre vraie au point de vue de la gen^se de Pitalien — 
d’ailleurs il y a des langues qui sont nees amsi que le Dante le 
postule pour Pitalienne — elle est certainement vraie au point de 
vue phmomenique et les suggestions de M. Bertoni lui-m§me, 
d^umfier Pitalien en mettant en accord les prononciations de Flo- 
rence et de Rome avec les postulats de la Imguistique, sont bien 
dans la ligne dant^enne) On golitera particulidrement les etudes, 
d^une philologie solide, sur la prose de la Vita nuova, sur la langue 
de Een4e de France dans ses lettres, sur Forigine de la proposition 
italienne da {— unde + <^d) et sur les reflets de coutumes jundi- 
ques dans la poOsie des troubadours ce dernier article, merveilleux 
par les multiples connaissances de dOtails rOunies pour lOtablir un 

dire que la conception renanienne du peuple comme unit6 
s’affirmant par un “ pl4biscite le tous les jours ” me semble plus conforms 
k la r4alit4 que la soumission passive k un fatum qui est en somme le 
factum histonque? L'expression ‘^Entstebung der , . . Volker” a pour 
moi une nuance rationaliste qui jure avec ce fatalisme. On pourrait dire 
M V W, ne semble r4aliser ni ce que sont des peuples romans m des 
peuples romans Je me demands quelle peut 4tre sa d4finition de Pespnt 
et&rop4en; i coup sUr, antipode de celle de Yal4ry (Hellade — Home — cbr4- 
tient6), elle inclurait les Germains — on n’ose pas penser qu’elle exclurait 
la Qr4ce dont il est fait si peu de cas dans ce livre Pour M v W , le 
motto d’une revue romanistique bien connue devrait 4tre vari4 ainsi “ Non 
esiste la latinitlt, xazizie germanicbe esistono” . , . 
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trait de style general, rejomt celm de M Wechssler snr les expres- 
sions feodales et cenx de M Schelndko snr les expressions tirees de 
la rli6toriqne en a. prov et nons porte a admettre nn certain 

r^alisme des troubadours ” (d^aillenrs bien connn par les sir- 
venUs), k savoir nne inclusion d^ a pen pres toutes les connaissances 
du moyen &ge, cette Weltbreite afflenrant sous forme de in6ta- 
phores dans une poesie soi-disant idealiste qni, en afBrinant le 
spirituel, ne tourne pas le dos an monde — comme la domna cliant^e 
par les troubadours, toute ideale qu^elle parait, est une femme bien 
vivante, ne se refusant pas au monde et a la soci6te. 

La science de M Bertoni est elle-meme d6finie par cette domna 
provengale elle est spirituelle, tout en ne refusant pas des assises 
solides dans la realite Je dois dire que, des deux maniferes que 
cultive ce savant, Finvestigation realiste et le programme idealiste 
(qui se trouve ici exprime en beaucoup de lieux, particulierement 
dans le prologue et Tepilogue du livre), j^aime mieux la premiere: 
M. Bertoni est le plus convamcant idealiste quand il se meut paxmi 
les mat6riaux quM domine si bien, les litteratures et les langues du 
moyen kge frangais et italien, — ^moins quand il fait de la thdone. 
Eaudrait-il encore 6voquer la comparaison de cette domna proven- 
gale dont le sourire est divin quand il 6cl6t sui cette bouche visible, 
mais qui a moms su nous transmettre sa pensee, toute de spiritu- 
alite? Ou, pour employer un parallele plus viril, M Bertoni est 
comme le pemtre dont la vie intime la plus intense s’6pancbe d^ji 
dans le broyement, le choix et le groupement des couleurs : V id6e 
de la peinture ressort le mieux, non pas quand il parle d^elle, mais 
quand il emploie ses couleurs, ses mat^riaux bien-aimes ^^11 ne 
pent qu^il ne voie ce a quoi il songe et songe ce qu^il voit Ses 
moyens meme font partie de Fespace de son art. Point de chose 
plus vivante aux regards qu^une bolte de couleurs ou une palette 
charg6e,^^ a 4crit Yal4ry de Fartiste. Diminuerai- 3 e le grand savant 
qu^est M Bertoni en dfeirant le voir toujours tout pres de ses 

boltes de couleurs et laisser a Croce P^laboraiion de la pbiloso- 
phie du langage, assur4 que je suis que Bertoni philologue donnera 
tou 30 urs une vue spintualiste plus graphique que s^il se meut dans 
Pair rarefi4 des id4es purest Je crois en effet que le grand philolo- 
gue contribue k rid4alit4 de sa science en la traduisant par la 
peinture il est plut6t traducteur dhdees en matiere sensible, 
quhd^ateur La pensee philologique, com m e toute autre, est la plus 
active en tant quhncarnee. 

P 80 L’assertion "il francese aoheter (comperare) e di derivazione 
genovese,” ainsi exprim^e, me semble surprenante — P 86 les langues 
germaniques n’auraient pas de termes empruntes k Pitalien pour la vie 
int^rieure’ Et dolce far mente, morbtdef^ma etc ’ — ^P. 151 je ne comprends 
pas bien Pexplication d' a, prov. heure sa folta ‘ supporter les consequences 
de la propre follie ^ par Pamende employ4e pour acbeter du vin pour le juge^ 
Il faudrait p -4. citer Particle de Scbutz-Gora, Q-erm -rom Monatsschr iv, 
277 — ^P, 159, il faudra traiter de sus del cap 1% ren mo gatge ensemble 
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avec Tall ubherhaupt, qm au moyen age a sigmfi^ 'ohne die Stucke zu zaklen 
ganz, all’ {man gah in daz mlie nmh etn hescheiden gelt uher haupt er 
gewan M6me uber houhet, Lexer) ce sera le geste de la soumission absolue, 
qm contient aussi la soumission totale De Ik le sens de m h a uber 
houbet fecJiten ‘wider den strom schwimmen’ {Dtsch Wb s v uberhaupt, 
A 1), c k d ‘faire quelque chose d’mutile ’ — P 172, n 1 lire McKenzie 
au lieu de K Kenzie — P 253 Particle sur la langue de Rabelais me semble 
moms original que les autres M B est^ encore sous Fempnse de Pid4e du 
“ hardi rationalists ” qu’ a lanc4e P4cole frangaise, et ne voit pas assez le 
caiacieie lationnel iirationaliste du plus grand poete “cosmique” de la 
France V mon article dans Rom Stil- und Literaturstudien n 

Leo Spitzes 


Un PTiilosophe CosmopoUte du XVIIP Siecle, le Chevalier de 
Chastellux Par Paistny Varnum. Pans Libraine Eodstem, 
1936. Pp. 269. 

Prangois-Jean de Beauvoir, chevalier, puis marquis de Chastel- 
lux, soldat, philosophe, 6conomiste, auteur de comedies et de nom- 
breux essais, esprit cosmopolite et encyclopedique, m6ritait mieux 
que les etudes fragmeutaires qui lui avaient ete jusquhci consacr^es. 
Sans §tre un auteur de premier plan, il fut un t^mom significatif, 
un exemple marquant de ces aristocrates, assez nombreux a la fin 
du dix-huiti^me si^cle, qui s^6taient Iib4r6s presque enti^rement des 
pr^juges de leur caste, tout en conservant une grande elegance de 
mammies Homme du monde, homme de gout, dhntellect affine, 
anglophile mais non pas anglomaniaque,^’ ami enthousiaste mais 
non pas aveugle des Insurgents,^^ tel nous Pa depeint avec ^ustesse 
Miss Varnum dans une monographie bien documentee et simplement 
ecrite. Son oeuvre dramatique est mince et pent sans mconv6nient 
§tre negligee. Par centre ses essais constituent des documents 
pr4cieux sur les modifications que subissait le goiit 4 la fin du dix- 
huiti4me siecle, sur la p4n4tration des influences anglaises et sur les 
modes litt4raires. Disciple de Montesquieu, disciple de Voltaire, 
disciple de Hume, conservant cependant quelque ind4pendanee de 
jugement, Chastellux apporte le temoignage d^un homme moyen et 
cultiv4. Ceci dit, il faut reconnaitre que cette moderation m4me 
qui parait dans le trait4 de la Felmte pulhque Pa emp4ch4 d^exercer 
une action forte sur un public ami des opinions tranch6es, des para- 
doxes et des systemes. Au^ourd^hui encore, son prmcipal titre reste 
les deux volumes des Voyages dans VAmenque Septentrionale dans 
Us annees 1780^ 1781 ei 1782 (Pans, 1786). Aussi devons-nous 
remerexer Miss Varnum d^avoir donn4 en appendiee des extraits de 
Pouvrage dont il n’existe pas de r4impression moderne. On y verra 
^comment le voyageur frangais a su observer, peindre et f aire vivre 
les personnages les plus marquants de la Revolution americame et 
des forces expedxtionnaixes frangaises, de Washington h, Robert 
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Morns, de Lafayette an famenx Colonel Armand. Tout en notant 
la place faite a Tetude des Voyages et aux controverses qm sumrent 
la publication, on peut trouver que la monographie de Miss Vamum 
tourne un peu court. Les dernieres annees de la Tie de Chastellux 
sent condensees en un paragraphe bien sec (p. 199). II ne semble 
m%me pas que la date de la mort du marquis ait et6 mdiqu4e. On 
ne saurait en faire une critique tres grave a Fauteur qui a 4te la 
premiere k indiquer et k regretter les lacunes f orcees de son travail, 
dues au refus des descendants de Chastellux de laisser consulter les 
archives familiales. Elle pourra se consoler en songeant qu’elle est 
ainsi admise dans Fhonorable mais trop nombreuse soci4te des his- 
toriens que des dragons jaloux ont 6cart6s de la toison d^or. 

Gilbert Chiistarb 

Prmceton Umversiti/ 


Crime and Punishment in the Old French Romances By F. Carl 
Eiedel. New York Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
viii + 197. $2. (Columbia University Studies in English and 
Comparative Literature, No. 135). 

In supplying a commentary on crime, cnmmals, trials, and 
punishments m a selected group of Old French romances Mr. Eiedel 
has written an mterestmg and useful book. Usually his comments 
are convmcmg and even when they are not, they are highly sug- 
gestive. No scholar who is dealmg with these romances can afford 
to neglect Mr. EiedeFs work. Moreover although Mr. Eiedel seems 
to have written his book for this special audience, I believe that 
mediaeval historians m general can draw some benefit from it. 
The social historian who wishes to use the extensive material sup- 
plied by contemporary literature is always faced with the problem 
of deciding how accurately the romances depict the actual life and 
thoughts of their day. By comparmg the treatment of criminals 
in the romances with that prescribed by contemporary customary law 
Mr Eiedel has supplied a touch-stone which this reviewer at least 
expects to find very useful. Furthermore it seems possible that this 
book may contain an mterestmg suggestion for the legal historian. 
Mr. Eiedel has used the legal sources to explam the romances. 
Might not legal historians reverse the process and seek in con- 
temporary literature useful comments on their legal texts ^ 

The chief general criticism that may be made of Mr. EiedePs 
work IS that he is too liberal m his definition of contemporary 
customary law ” He is fully aware of this danger, but is inclmed 
to forget it when he comes to explammg mcidents m the romances. 
For mstance it seems highly improbable that a thirteenth century 
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trouvere knew anything about the Lex Burgund'ionum The chapter 
entitled criminal law in the thirteenth century is not very satis- 
factory. Mr. Eiedel attempts to discuss this subject m greater de- 
tail than his book requires or his knowledge justifies As a result 
he not only piesents many facts which simply confuse the leader but 
he also falls into several minor eiiors The mistakes on page fifteen 
may be taken as fair samples The king of France m 1191 was not 
Philip I but Philip II Then the statement the viscount presided 
over regional courts under royal jurisdiction is very questionable 
Not until they absorbed Noimandy did the French kings have local 
officers called viscounts and then only m that province. Moreover even 
in Normandy the viscounPs own jurisdiction extended to only the 
most minor offences. When he presided over courts dealmg with 
serious cases, it was as a deputy of the bailli, the real local officer of 
the Capetian kmgs But these are insignificant errors which de- 
tract m no way from the value of Mr. EiedePs book. 

Sidney Painter 

The Johns Sopki/ns XJn%vers%ty 


Studies %n, Modern Bomansh Poetry in the Engadine. By Mildred 
Elizabeth Maxeield. Planographed by Edwards Bros., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., 1938. Pp. xi-j- 310. 

Miss Maxfield has certamly done a service to the cause of Ro- 
mance Lmguistics by publishing this monograph. While Eomansh 
(Surselvan and Ladm), for certain linguistic reasons, is not in- 
cluded in the field of Italian dialects, anyone who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the Northern dialects of Italy and is somewhat of a 
linguistic gymnast can read the selections in Miss Maxfield^s book, 
which IS m the nature of an Anthology of Modern Eomansh Poetry, 
both with profit and pleasure. For many of the poems she has given 
her own excellent translations. The biographies of Pallioppi, 
Caderas, and Lansel are well done and the critical material is well 
handled. It is only to be regretted that on pp. 268-9, while dealmg 
with the differences between Surselvan and Ladm, she did not in- 
clude the phonetic symbols which would have made the reader 
more certain of the pronunciation mdicated by the written word. 

On pp. 36-8 mention is made of the manuscript of the dictionary 
compiled by Zaccaria Pallioppi and abridged for publication by his 
son Emil, and on p. 37 is given an extract from the MS. with the 
corresponding pubhshed abridgement. While the abridgement is 
weE done, it is to be regretted that the entire work cannot be pub- 
lished, as the elder Pallioppi was a great pioneer scholar m his 
chosen field Of course he lacked the tools which we have today 
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and which are contributing to bring the fields of phonetics and 
phonology into the realm of the more exact sciences. It is at least 
to be hoped that the manuscript can be preserved for scholars of this 
and future generations. 

Friulians may not like Miss Maxfield^s statement on p. 2 that 
their dialect ^^has never produced any considerable literature of 
value outside of a certain record of interestmg folklore as they 
point with pride to their Zorzut, but it is true that the language of 
Graubunden excels that of Friuli in literary value. For certain 
kinds of lyrics Eomansh, like some of the Italian dialects, lackmg 
in artificiality, is more expiessive than the more polished languages. 
It attams charm through its freshness and naivete The senti- 
ments are expressed in so intimate a manner that they seem to 
reveal the very soul of the poet As an example let me cite the 
tenth stanza of Pallioppi^s Parienza 

0 eraja, figl, eke Tor nun detta, 

ITe possa der f elicited 

Scha tu nun best un' orma netta 

tin cour implieu da chanted, 

which, in order to illustrate the close relationship between Italian 
and Eomansh I shall translate into Italian • 


E credi, figlio, che Poro non dSi, 
puo dare la felicity, 

Se non hai I’anima pura, 

II cuore pieno di caritSi 

The University of CaUfomia 


H. H. Vaughait 


Boccaccio's Story of Tito e Gisippo in European Literature By 
Louis Sorieei. 'Sew York . Institute of French Studies, 1937, 
Pp. 268. 

Dr, Sorien has presented a noteworthy history of the origins and 
filiations of the 98th novella of the Decameron^ m every field of 
literary endeavor for Italy, France, England, Germany, and Spam. 
The value of his investigations, however, would be considerably 
enhanced by restricting the analysis to close associations of the rival- 
friend plot, ilthough the Introduction warns that the study is 
limited to an examination of all translations and direct adapta- 
tions of Tito and Gisippo and of as many derivations m each coun- 
try as space and other factors permitted,” the ensumg analysis 
wanders from the prescribed bounds. It is difficult to justify m- 
elusion of distant antecedents such as the Stratonice-Seleucus, the 
half-friend, and the loyal-wife themes when many analogues in- 
volving the sacrificial motif in friendship are ignored. This mcon- 
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sistency is further aggravated by the fact that the same yardstick is 
not used in all of the chapters. 

Smce the theme under discussion is a novellistic one, we may be 
excused for smgling out the section devoted to the novella to develop 
the criticism. 

In the 1st novella of Ser Giovannf s II Pecorone^ which introduces 
the analysis, there is not a smgle reference to either friend or friend- 
ship. If we justify its existence in this chapter on the ground that 
Masuccio^s 21st novella is analogous to it, then it is reasonable to 
expect mention of Villegas^ Histona del Abencerraje y la hermosa 
Janfa in the chapter on Spain. Of Masuccio^s collection Nos. 21, 
38 and 44 are exammed but No, 41 (repeated by Parabosco as No. 
2 of his Diporh) which treats of a severe test of friendship under 
the guise of a crude practical joke, is absent. The related motif of 
the husband who forces a friend to test his wife for him is likewise 
missmg from this chapter, although it occurs m the analysis of 
Greeners PMlomela m the English section. Treatment of these 
motifs would add analogues from Sermmi and Barbagli m Italian, 
and from Mateo Aleman and Cervantes in Spanish. 

Some of the examples missmg from the analysis are . for Italy — 
the twenty-fourth novella of Sercambi (Renier ed.) , the second 
and fifth of Granucci^s UEremvta, la Carcere e'l Diporto, the sixth 
and seventh of Erizzo’s 8ev Giornate^tlae second of Brevio^s Novelle, 
Bandello’s twenty-seventh of Part I, and the fortieth of Part II; 
the sixth of Eirenzuola (in spite of note 22, p. 75) , the third and 
fourth of Zambrini^s collectei NovelleAnUche^ for Spam — ^the nine- 
teenth of Sanchez^s El Libro de los Exemplos por a &. c (ed Morel- 
Patio, Bomama vii [1878]) , Ch 31 of the Cashgos y Documentos 
del Bey Don Bancho, B. A B li. 

An acquaintance with Stith Thompson's Mohf Index of Folk- 
Literature and the second volume of Di Prancia^s Novellishca 
(1925) would have added many more derivatives and analogues. 

Notwithstandmg such omissions Dr. Sorieri has succeeded in 
showmg that a “ rather contmuous sequence exists in the successive 
treatment, and m the process, he has made available some ex- 
tremely rare material. The study is a welcome addition to the study 
of inter-relationships. 


MUls College, OaUforma 


D. P. Eotunda 


BRIEF MENTION 


J osepk Bidier 186i-19S8. By PnBDiisrAKn Lot. Pans : E, Droz, 
1939. Pp. 53. This brief work by one distinguished mediaevalist 
about another, by a stylist about a stylist, by a friend about a friend, 
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IS informative, scholarly, charming and — ^yes — amusing. Its ac- 
count of Bedier’s intellectual life and his solution of textual and 
literary problems, couched m the clear pleasing style expect of 
even the most erudite French scholars, is peppered by humorous 
comments on personalities and institutions. The friendship which 
dictated the work did not involve harmomons opinion on all mat- 
ters Professor Lot frankly disagreed on the question of the spon- 
taneous generation of the French epic, although he approved as 

acquis et intangible the theory of propagation of the epic on 
the pilgrim routes, by minstrels influenced by the tales and tradi- 
tions of the sanctuaries at which they halted. On the point of dis- 
agreement Bedier had prepared to ^^exterminate” his friend: 

Avec quelle Emotion j^attendais cette joute supreme ^ ” writes Lot. 
The little book follows B4dier from his school days at Louis le 
Grand to his establishment at the College de France, where until his 
retirement he held the chair that Gaston Paris had honoured. Le 
trouv^re Bedier ” made his reputation by his Roman de Tristan et 
IseuUj reconstructed from the fragmentary XII century versions 
of Beroul and of Thomas It was however to his more contro- 
versial Legendes epiques that he owed his greatest renown To 
these may be added his editions and translations of the Chanson 
de Boland Meanwhile in the realm of pure scholarship Bedier 
emasculated Lachmann^s methods of manuscript classification and 
disposed of those of Dom Quentin. Of the events of his private life 
we learn nothing, of his behaviour therein much. He was as con- 
formist there as, in the intellectual realm, he was la t§te la plus 
cartesienne que j^aie connue,” refusing to accept unexamined dicta 
even from Gaston Pans. The end of Bedier’s life came suddenly 
last summer. Lot and he parted in friendship after a garden party, 
convinced that their entical opinions were irreconcilable. II s’en 
alia de son pas leger, le port droit, le tete haute, k son habitude. 
Je ne devais plus le revoir.” The few pages of the book give us — 
and with grace — a picture of the whole intellectual man. It should 
not escape the eye of those who care for scholarship 

CAEOLINE Rtrurz-REES 

Greenwtchi Conn 


Poemes de transition (XY^-XVP siecle)* Par Maeoel Feanqon. 
Eondeaux du MS. 402 de Lille Cambridge Harvard TJniv Press 
and Pans Droz, 1938. Pp. 7'^'!. In this volume M. Frangon 
offers to scholars the 601 rondeaux of MS. 402 m the Bibliotheque 
de Lille. The collection embiaces for the most part the reign of 
Louis XII, though there are scattered allusions in the poems to the 
early years of Francis I and an occasional backward glance at the 
period of Charles VIII. The verses, then, are transitional m a 
chronological sense and might be expected to give a foretaste of 
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later Eenaissance literaiy trends. However, such is scarcely the 
case The poems for the most pait aie steeped in the rhetor%queur 
ti Edition of aitificiality, flamboyance, and allegory. There are a 
few mythological leferences, but many more to the personages of 
the Soman de la Bose Piiam and his compatriots are met much 
less frequently than Danger, Paulx-Danger, Desespoir, and even 
Bel-Accueil In addition to the stereotyped and standardized lovers^ 
laments, some of the poems treat general sub.iects like Courtoisie, 
Molt, and Fortune, the last at times with a slight realistic touch. 
The authors are generally anonymous, but a number of the poems 
can be assigned to such well-known rhetonqueurs as Jean Marot, 
Octovien de Samt-Gelais, Henri Baude, and Georges Chastellam 
The collection was evidently destined for a society both aristocratic 
and liteiary, since the poets to whom the verses can be reasonablv 
attributed were all living in the entourages of the royal couits of 
Charles VIII, Louis XII, and Francis I. Also, the poems them- 
selves reveal in acrostichs the names of ladies like Louise de Savoie, 
Anne de Quesnai, Louise de Graville, and others. The pieces are 
all rondeaux of the type aabba, aabE, aabbaE, where E is 
the rent'i ement, or repetition of the first syllables of the first verse. 
M. F has equipped his edition with a rather full introduction 
wherein he approaches the problem of what, when, and where was 
the Eenaissance, a problem that has been occupying scholars anew 
in recent years, but is too ample for an mtroduction. M. F. rightly 
concludes that his series of rondeaux is no group of masterpieces 
He IS correct, though, in justifying his edition on the basis of its 
portrayal of la pensde de nos aieux ” and of its giving les indices 
d^une civilisation.^^ Literary history does not have to concern itself 
solely with primary figures and movements. The work of M. Fran- 
gon very properly contams a preface by Professor Henri Guy, whose 
study on rheionqueur poetry has so long been an accepted standard. 

W. L WILEY 

The University of North Carolina 


A Concordance of Ovid. By E. J. Depebeaei, Sistee M. 
Inviolata Baeey, Maetin E P. McGuieb. Washin^on Catholic 
University, 1939 Pp ix-|-2220 (lithotyped) . $20.00 The 

authors cdl this extensive work a combination of concordance and 
mdex veriorumf^ as they have wisely omitted a number of con- 
stantly recurring and relatively colorless words.^^ It will doubtless 
be found useful, if the price does not prove to be prohibitive, by 
students of modern languages and literatures as well as by students 
of Latin, for no author was better known durmg the Middle Ages 
and Eenaissance than Ovid. 


H. 0. L. 
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BIBLIOGEAPHIB ZXJR THBOEIE UND TECHNIK DBS 
DEUTSCHBN EOMANS (1910-1938) 

Erne Zusammenstell-ang des vor 1910 ersduenenen Schrifttums 
Tiber die Technik des deutschen Eomans hegt Tins bereits in der 
Bibliographie C. H. Handschms vor.^ Als Erganzung dazn soli 
nachstehende Zusammenstellnng dienen. 

Erne nahere Betracbtnng des Gesamtbildes fTihrt znnaclist zu der 
Eeststellnng, dass seit 1910 manehes Neue und Interessante hinzu- 
gekommen ist. Jedoch fallt sofort anf, dass es sich dabei um m der 
ProblemstellTing stark begrenzte EmzelTintersTichTmgen handelt. 
Wohl fehlt es nicht an neuen grimdlegenden Werken, die zu 
weiterem Wurfe ansholen in der Wesenbestuninung der Brzahl- 
kunst^ aber ein zusammenfassendes Werk uber die dentsche Roman- 
kunst als solcbe, sei es min die eines ganzen JahrhTinderts oder 
wenigstens emer literarisclien Scbule — ^wie wir es z. B. m Dibelms^ 
Buch uber den englischen Roman finden ^ — steht nach wie vor ans. 

Das Vorbandensein dieser eigentumlicben Lucke im Scbrifttom 
der deutscben Literaturwissensebaft drangt zu der Frage nach 
emer Erklarimg. Dem aus den zahlreichen Bmzeluntersuchungen 
ersichtlicben regen Interesse nacb zu urteilen, durf te die Erklarung 
kaum m emer naturlicben Zuruckbaltung gegen die Behandlung 
des dichterischen Kunstwerkes nach technischen Gesichtspunkten 
zu suchen sem.® Vielmehr liegt die Vermutung nahe, dass die er- 

^ Bibliograpliie zur Teclmik des neueren deutschen Romans,” 

XXIV, Dez 1909 und xxv, Jan 1910, 

® Wilhelm Dibelins : Mnghsohe Bomankunst D%e Technik des englischen 
Romans im achtfsehnten imd isu Anfang des neunisehnten Jahrhunderts 
{Palaestra xon) Berlin 1910 

®Eine gewisse Abneigung gegen den Begriff “Technik” ist allerdings 
noch nicht ganzlich uberwunden Vgl E Ermatinger: Das dichtensche 
Kunstwerk S 307 
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heblichen Sehwiengkeiten, die sich dem Eorscher auf diesem Gebiet 
der deutschen Literaturbetrachtnng entgegenstellen,[ die Ausf ubrung 
eines -arnfassenden Werkes bis jetzt Yerhindert haben. Das in- 
dividuell Betonte in der deutschen Literatur macht sich gerade auch 
in der Eormgebung bemerkbar und eben diese Tatsache erschwert 
den Versuch einer nehtunggebenden Festlegung allgemeiner Eorm- 
prmzipien, wie sie im Roman anderer Volker, Yornehmlich der 
romanischen, erkennbar sind. Erst auf Grund einei Untersuchung 
naeh diesem Gesichtspunkt liesse sich entscheiden, in wie weit man 
Yon emer deutschen Romantechnik reden kann, und daYon durfte 
dann auch das Erscheinen ernes zusammenfassenden Werkes 
abhangen, 

Zu der Bibliographic sei bemerkt, dass Yon den Zeitungsartikeln 
nur die wichtigsten emgeschlossen wurden Was die Abkurzungen 
anbetrifft, so decken sie sich im wesentlichen mit den im Jahres- 
hencht der neueren deutschen Lvteratur gebrauchlichen 

L Theoeie 

Floersheim, A Der ‘Versuch uher den Roman* des Rrexherm Ohr v 
Blankenhurg Dm Beitr ss Gesoh d Romantheorie Diss Munchen 
1925 (Masch ) 

Hollander, W v “Ergebnisse einer Romantheorie,” Das deutsche Wort, 
xn, 18 (1936) 

Kocli, J G Gutzhows Theor'ie des Romans m seinem Roman „Hohen- 
schvxbngau*^ Diss Breslau, 1936 Teildr Porst (Lausitz), 1936 
Koskinues, E Theome des Romans Helsinki, 1935 

Lilienfein, H “ Zur Gesckiclite und Tkeorie von Roman und Novelle,” LB , 
xyh (1915), 1041-46 

Lnkacs, G D%e ^heorie des Romans y ein geschicMsphtlos Versuch u d 
Formen d grossen Bpth Berlin, 1920 Audi in ZAsth , xi 
(1916), 225-71; 390-431 

Manners, K D%e Theorte des Romans m d dtsch AufJclarung m%t hes 
Beruchsicht, non Blanhenturgs ^^Versuch u d Roman " Diss 
Hamburg, 1922 (1923) (Mascb ) 

Okrenstein, I. D%e Theome des Romans sevt dem Wilhelm Meister* Diss 
Wien, 1922 

Scbmidt, P Bv%tieler u d. Theome d grossen Bp%h Bm Beitr z Philos 
d Lvtgesch Diss Erlangen, 1924 (Mascb.) 

Sommerfeld, M “ Romantbeone und Romantypus d, dtscb, Aufklarung,” 
DtV^s.Tsr (1926), 459-90 

Wolff, M D. Gesch%dhte der Romantheorie mU hes Berucksicht, d dtsch 
Verhdltmsse (Diss Mnnoben) Nurnberg, 1915, 
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II. Teohnik 

A. Allgemeines • In Technik und Theorie Einschlagiges. 

Bab, J. ‘‘Von der Kunst des Erzahlens/’ G-egenwart, Lxxx (1911), 753-55 
{Siebe auch Artikel in Peste^t Lloyd 25 /4: 1911, Berl Til 31 / 
8 1919, Leipz Lehreiztg*, Lit Beil 7, 27 Jg, 1920 ) 

Belzner, E “Das Problem des modernen Epos,” Horen, iv (1928), 1026 30, 
Benda, O Die Kunstform des Erziehungsromans (In 42 Jahresber d 
dtsoh Oherrealschule in Tnest ) Tnest, 1912 
Beise, A “Kunst des Erzablens,” Karl May-Jahri , ix (1926), 29 

“Kunst geschichtl Erzahlung,” KonsMschr, ixxiv (1917), 631- 

38 

Binding, R G “Neue deutsche Erzablungskunst,*’ Franhf Ztg , 28/11, 
1913 

Bonsels, W “Der Roman als Kunstform,” Lit , xxvi (1923), 1-2 

“Neue Romane als Kunstwerke,” DtStrafreohtsztg , v (1917), 

14 

Borcberdt, H H Geschichte des Romans und der Hovelle m Deutschland 
I, Leipzig, 1926 

Borkowsky, E “ Zur Tecbnik des neuen Romans,” Bitcherwurm, vn (1921 ), 
168 

“ Erzablungskunst und Romanproblematik,” Bucherwurm, v 

(1919), 116-18 

Brandenburg, H “ Die Kunst der Erzablung,” NLit , xxxix ( 1938), 273-92 
Bulmer, K H “Probleme der neuen Erzablkunst,” Lit , xxxn (1930), 
336 37 

Castelle, F “Die Romankunst,” Die Bergstadt (Breslau), x (1921), 
274-79 

Doblin, A “Der Bau des episcben Werks,” NBs, XL, l (1929), 627-51 
Durr, E “ Die Objektivitat des Erzablers ” (Neue Romane von Otto Flake) , 
Lit, XXX (1927), 14 f 

Ermatinger, E “ Die episcbe Wirkungsform ” In Das dichtensoJie Kunst- 
werh Leipzig-Berlin, 1921. 331-87 
Evertb, E “Die Kunst der Erzablung,” ZAsth , xxm (1925), 216-47 
Fiscber, E K “Im Kampf um die neue Romanform,” Lit, xxxi (1929), 
568-71 

Fiscber-Wingendorff “ Von der verlorengegangenen Kunst des Erzablers,” 
LE,XKin (1920), 129-34 

Flake, 0 “ Der Roman beute und morgen,” NSohwRs , xxi ( 1928 ) , 700-707 . 

“ Epik,” NRs , XLVI, 2 ( 1935 ) , 658-63 

Flemming, W Epih u Dramatik Versuoh ihrer Wesensdeutung {Wissen 
u Wirken, 27 Bd ) Karlsruhe, 1926 

Forstr enter, K Die deutsche loherzahlung. Erne Btudie m ihrer Qeschichte 
undfechniJc (Germ Stud xxxni). Berlin, 1924 
Franck, H Deutsche Erssahlungshunst Trier, 1922. 

Fntscb, K W “Deutsche Erzablkunst der Gegenmrt,” Ereie ’Welt, v 
(1925), 12-20. 
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Gaite, H Kunstfotm Bchaueuoman E%ne moipholog BegrijfshesUmmung 
des SensaUonst onians %m 18 Jaht von Walpoles „Gastle of 
Otranto Jean Pauls Titan** (Diss Leipzig) Leipzig, 1935 
Geller, M Fiiedrich Spielhagens Theorie und Praxis des Romans {Schr 
LitG-esBonn, N F X) Berlin, 1917 
Grellmann, H “Roman,” Rig , ni (Merkei Stammler), 63-73 
Giolman, A v “Die deiitsclie Romanfoihi,” MunohnE Nachr 3 /3 (1935) 
Gnntlier, J “Erzahlung und Roman,” Europ Revue, xiii, 9 (1938), xrv, 
3 (1938) 

Haricli, W “Der Fortsetzungsroman,” Lit, xxxii (1929), 9-10 u 75-76 
Havemann, J “Die Bedeutung d Handlung in d erzahl Dichtung,” 
Eckart, vn (1912), 25-33 

Henssen, G “ Volkstumhclie Erzaklerkunst,” Zs d Yereins f rhein u westfal 
Volkskunde (Jetzt Zs f neudt Y olhskunde) , xxxn (1935), 2-35 
Hirt, E Das Formgesetz der epischen, dramatischen, und lyrisohen Dichtung 
(Digs Zurich), Leipzig-Berlm, 1923 

Huebner, F M “ Objektivitat als notwendige Aufgabe Feststellungen fur 
den Roman,” G-RMon , Tin (1920), 72-85 
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(1924), 603-10 
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XLV (1928), If 
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(1929), 401-18 
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Michels, J “ Gestaltungsformen des Romans,” Koln Yolksztg , 24 /5. 
(1936), 23/1 (1937) 

Muhlestein, H “ Epische und dramatische Gestaltung,” Bwnd (Bern) Lit 
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^ Nicht in der GRMon wie im J ahreshencht angegeben 
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HANS WINTBE^S BEBIGHT VON DEB KUNST DES 
MEISTERGESANOS 

Accoidmg to several rule-books of Meistergesang, the smger in 
the rites known as Freiung and Bewahren der Tone was to demon- 
strate, in an oral examination, bis familiarity with the history, 
rules, and the important Tone of Meistergesang ^ In 1625 Hans 
Winter, a Nuremberg Meistersinger, wrote a brief description of 
this part of Meistersinger ritual in the form of a model examina- 
tion, beginning Em TcurU gef aster bericht von der Alien und 
lobhchen Jcunst des teutschen meuiter gesangs. Since little is 
known of the ritual of the later Meistersinger, and the only other 
published document on this theme varies greatly, I print the text ® 
The manuscript in which this treatise is found, Cod. germ, 4° ^29 

^E Mummenhoff, “Die Singschulordnung vom Jabre 1616-35 und die 
Smgstatten der Nurnherger Meistersinger,’’ in A L Stiefel (ed ), Hans 
BachS’Forsohungen j Festschrift mr merhunderisten Oeburtsfeier des Dieh- 
ters (Nuremberg, 1894), pp 306-08, J H Haszlein, “Abbandlung von den 
Meister-Sangern,” Bragur, m (1894), 95 The minutes of meetings at 
Iglau in 1613 show that this examining of candidates for certain honors 
was a common procedure, see F Streinz, XJr'kunden- der Jglauer Meister- 
singer, 1 (Vienna, 1902), 10-17, n (Vienna, 1907), 35-44 

am greatly indebted to Dr John Th Honti and the ofldcials of the 
Hungarian National Museum for assistance in procuring a photostatic 
copy of the Bericht This copy is in the Rare Book Room of the University 
of Chicago 
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m Budapest, contains on its 232 pages German poems, songs, and 
folksongs, chiefly of Nuiemberg origin.® 

In the custom called Bewalii en dei Tone, the inventor of a new 
Ton sang it three times for the approval of the assembled singers, 
these then decided if it merited being recorded as me'isierhch This 
custom IS mentioned in the oldest rule-book in existence, the Nurem- 
lerg Schulzettel of 1540 ^ On the other hand the custom of Freiung, 
which was probably taken over from the ritual of the guilds, be- 
came pait of the Meistersinger ritual in the latter half of the 
century.® According to the account of the historian Wagenseil in 
1697, the singer in this ritual was officially elevated to the rank of 
Meister.® In other rule-books, and in Hans Wmter’s Beiicht, the 
significance of Freiung is not always clear Young and inexperi- 
enced singers, as well as accomplished Me%ster^ were eligible to 
receive the honor. The candidate promised to remam faithful to 
the rules of his art, and was invested with certain rights and privi- 
leges,^ one of which may have been the right to expect aid from 
local singers while traveling.^ 

Winter^s Berichi contains only the preliminary address of the 
candidate to the MerJcer, and a series of questions and answers. 
Similar m arrangement is Ambrosius Metzger^s Meisterhche Frey- 
ung der Singer,^ which describes the entire rite in the metres of 
Meisterlieder. Metzger’s Freyung and the explanatory prose text 
which accompanies it seem to have been widely accepted, for they 

® A Hartmann, Deutsche MeisterUederhandschriften %n JJngarn , ein 
Beitrag mr G&schiohte des M easier gesanges (Mnnicli, 1894), pp 3-4, 60 
This IS one of several MSS which the Hungarian National Museum ac- 
quired in 1836 from the antiquarian Nicolaus Jankovich von Jeszenicze 
They probably came from the library of Hieronymus Ebner von Eschen- 
bach which was dispersed in 1813-20 

*W Nagel, Studien ssut Geschtohte der Meistersinger (‘^Musikalisches 
Magazin,” xxvii, Langensalza, 1909), pp 53-62 

®0 Plate, "Die Hunstausdrucke der Meistersinger,” Strasshurger 
Btudien, m (1888), p 169, K Mey, Der Meistergescmg m Q-eschiohte und 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1901), p 100 

® J 0, Wagenseil, De oivitate Nonhergensi eommentatio (Altdorf, 1697), 
p 547 , Nagel, p 81 , Mey, pp 100-01. 

■^Stiefel, pp 307-8, Streinz, n, 36-40, E Streinz, "Der Meistergesang in 
Mahren,” Beitrage mr Gesohiohte der deutschen Bpraohe, xtv (1894), 
253-265. 

® Hhszlein, Bragur, m, 96 

® Wagenseil, pp. 548-654, Mey, pp 110-18 
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are found in Cod germ. S29 3 nst preceding our text;, and in Cod. 
germ. 29, another MS in Budapest, From these or from a similar 
source Wagenseil took the text for his Comment aUo.'^^ The differ- 
ence between Metzger^s Freyung and Winter^s Bencht is striking 
Both deal with the origin of Meistergesang, and the reason why the 
candidate seeks to be gefreyet^Che already has the privileges of a 
singer), but the answers to these questions are utterly unlike. 
Metzger, a learned man, shows a thorough familiarity with such 
things as the four gelcronte Tone, the traditional history of Meister- 
gesang, and the seven liberal arts. Winter’s matter-of-fact cate- 
chization, with its vague references to musica, and its emphasis 
on the religious importance of Meistergesang, seems almost devoid 
of learning. And yet it was Wmter whom Metzger gratefully 
acknowledged as his teacher in the art of Meistergesang. 

Winter is exceedingly interestmg for the part he played in the 
controversies of the Nuremberg Meistersmger in 1624 Although 
the exact circumstances of the quarrel are obscure, it seems clear 
from the official documents in the case that a group of younger 
Meistersmger, led by Hans Wmter, attempted to introduce a new 
Talulatur. Both sides claimed to be faithful to the rules left by 
Hans Sachs, but the younger men emphasized also what they termed 
die recMe Kunst The elders resisted these efforts, and excluded 
them from participation m the Svngschule; the latter in turn organ- 
ized their own society, which flourished and soon threatened to over- 
shadow the older school. The controversy finally was settled by 
municipal decree; the younger men were to regain their rights in 
the old society, but had to abide by the rules of Hans Sachs It 
was a victory for the elders 

Undoubtedly the struggle here, as m Augsburg several years be- 
fore, concerned the introduction of accentual versification. Martm 
Opitz’s Buck von der deutschen Poeterey appeared in 1624, but the 
Meistersmger had been troubled by the new type of verse much 
earlier,^^ In an autobiographical poem of 1629, Ambrosius Metz- 

See Hartmann, pp 104-6 Wagenseil knows nothmg of the prose text 
(Hartmann, pp 105-6) which describes the giving of the garland, he has 
only a few verses devoted to this subject 

Barack, ''Zur Geschiehte der Heistersanger in Niirnberg,” Zett- 
sohrift fur deutsche Kulturkundej IV (1859), 376-390, Nagel, pp 95 

^®See A Taylor, The Literary JSistory of Meistergesang (New York, 
1937), pp 32-33 
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ger admitted defeat m the struggle to introduce Opitz^s rules, and 
new sub 3 ects and styles of treatment, into Meistergesang This 
stubborn and successful refusal to bow to the demands of a new 
age spelled the death of Meistergesang in Nuremberg. Winter^s 
Bencht was written one year after his bitter defeat Ten years 
later saw the final codification of the rules — one of the last signs of 
life among the Nuremberg Meistersinger. 

The text of Hans Wmter^s Bencht follows, it is incomplete, 
breaking off at the end of the sixth question. The handwriting is 
seyenteenth-century Gothic cursive. The scribe apparently wrote 
hastily or carelessly, for there are many inconsistencies in spelling. 
Frequently a cannot be distmguished from o. I transcribe hteraUm 
et verlaUm , abbreviations m the original have been resolved. The 
pages of the MS are not numbered 

Em kurtz gefaster bencht von der Alten und loblichen kunst dels teut- 
schen meister gesangs waB daB Selbige sey und waB ein singer und auch 
viel mehr emer der sich in diser adlen kunst will freyen lassen der schon 
gefreyet und abprobirt ist wissen und konen soil frag und antword weiB 
alB ein Examen gestellt sehr nuzlich und dienstbarreit zu gebrauchen deB 
gleichen So ein singer einen thon Componiret hat und willeg ist den 
Selbigen vor der geseelsehaft ordentlich zu bewerren wie er solches der 
Geseelschaft vor drogen und sich Sonsten der bey zu verhalten hat und 
waB im darbey noch ferner zu wissen gebiren thut gestell[t] durch herrn 
Johan [MS p 2] winter burger und Messerschmit wie auch ein gefreyter 
singer und mercker deB Teutschen meister gesangs alhier in Nurnberg 
1625 so ein Singer sich in der kunst deB meister gesangs wil freyen lassen 
so Seller solches eine Geraume Zeit zu vor denen herren merkern im bey 
sem der andern Singer anzeigen fast auf solche / weiB und art 

meine gunstige herrn merker und Singer Es haben die alden weisen 
heiten pflegen zu Sagen die natur habe zwar nichts an den menschen ver- 
gessen allein daB sie nur nicht habe ein fenster in die seiten gesetzt dadurch 
man sehen mochte waB doeh der mensch m den hertzen hete solches aber 
mochte man Alhier von meiner person auch wol Sprechen seitenmal ich 
eine Zeit hero etwofi in hertzen habe verborgen gedragen und imer ge- 
winschet habe deBen von Gott mit emer lebentigen stim und Sprach begabet 
bin so wil ich vermitelst desen vor emer Ehrleblichen gesellschaft die 
gedanken meineB hertzens er offnen ist dero wegen an die herren mercker 
und Singern dieses mem begem daB da ich nemlich etwon eine Zeit hero 
mit der Ehr und hochstlobliehen gesellschaft gesungen und darmit die sing 
schullen haben bauen helffen so hat mir Je und alle Zeit hertzlich wollge- 
f allein] der lobliche gradu der geffreiten Singer daB ich also teghch bey 


Schnorr von Carolsfeld, "Zwei neue Meistersangerhandschriften,” 
Arohw fur MerwtrirgescMohte, in (1874), 54-62 
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mir bedrachtet babe wie ich daJS Eetle Bandt der freybeit aucb wol erlangea 
mocbte und ein gefreiter singer sem darum so ist nun an eucb alle zu 
mall mem vntertbenige biet mir so viel Zeit und stadt zu vergunstigen dar 
mit icb aucb z Solcber freybeit gelangen mecbte wo icb von der leblicben 
geseelscboft erlaubnufi bete so wolte leb mieb lofien verboren und probiren 
oacb alt ber gekomen gebraucb und gewarde biermit erne gutige antword 

Die eiste frage 

[MS p 33 auS wafi vrsacben aber wold ir eucb f reyen lessen seit ir doch 
vor bin iner dei geseelscbaft der meistersinger ii babt zu nocb ferner 
mit vn^ singen wor zu bedarft ir dan die freybeit Antword 

darum auff daB icb micb in meinen gemutte deBen gedrosten kan daB 
icb er weblet und bestetiget bin die kunst belffen zu befordern und daB ich 
solcbes zu tbun scbultig und ver bunden bin die Andrefrog 
Ja will einer ein meister sein so muB er EtwoB konnen es ist nicbt genug 
daB man sagt icb bin ein gefreyter singer es geberet mebr dar zu getraut 
ir eucb den meisterlieben Singstull mit reebter kunst und verstandt zu 
besiezen anwort 

eben auB diesen vrsoeben will ich micb lessen virstellen und fieyen dar 
icb gebrobiret werde ob ich der meisterscbaft wurdig sey oder nicbt / anwort 

die dritte frage 

wan ir nun wold ein gefreyter meister singer Sem so must ir vor alien 
Dingen wiBen waB daB meister gesang sey und worauB daB meister gesang 
sey genomen worden Anwort 

DaB meister gesang ist freilicb obne zweiffel erstlicb auB der Alden 
kunst der musieca ber vor komen dan in und aussen ist es ein stuck der 
musieca aber von wegen daB es die unkunst thut auB fleiBen und nur 
allein der reebten meisterlieben kunst begeret so wird es daB meister 
gesang genand die 4 

frage 

warum und zu waB end ist aber daB meister gesang erdoebt worden und 
wor zu kan man es mit guten nutzen treiben und gebraueben / anwort 
fir nemlicb und vor alien dingen so ist es erdaebt worden gott dem 
Allmecbtigen dardurcb zu leben und Spreisen sem gottlicbes word dardurcb 
auB zu breiten und der gemein fir zu dragen 

[MS p 4] zum Andern vnB zu einem Spiegel und vorbielt dan dordurcb 
seben wir wie es in alien bistorien in der ganzen weld je und alle Zeit 
eigangen ist darauB daB lob und gliick der fromen der sebandt scbmacb 
und vngluck der bos zu erkenen ist 

zum driten vnB zui vbung dar durcb zu lerren reebt verstendlicb bey 
den leiden zu Smgen und zu reden dor gegen aber durcb diese vbung aller 
bandt Eitele leicbt fertigkeit zu vermeiden die funft frage 

ir wiB[t3 aber daB vnser kunst fir nemlicb bestebt in den gediebten 

In the text, this is metsterschaftf but the schaft is crossed out, above 
it and to the right is written mexBtefsohoift smgeVi and in this schaft is 
also crossed out. 
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melodiyen oder meister thonen nun sind in vnseier kunst der Selbigen 
meister thone ein Grosse an zalil und sold ein Jeder Singer zimlich viel 
kenen und zum vbeiflufi die well ir wold ein gefreyter werden so niii3[t3 
ir dreftlieli wol in dcr Selben er faren sein in allerley gemefien alls vber 
kurz und vbei lang und obne welcbe ir nicbt kont ein rechter Gefieyter 
meister singer sein getraud ir euch nun mit guter an zol vor der geselschaft 
zu besteben / Anwort 

so icb nicht vber kurz und vber lang konte der gleiclien so icb sonfi[t] 
in allerley gemeBen nicbt mit zimlicbei anzol ver fast were so wolde ich 
mieb nicbt vnder standen baben ein gefi eider singer zu werden dan leb 
weiis Ja daS keiner nicbt kan gefreyt werden er Sie dan mit einer guten 
an zoll tbon und liedern ver fast sey will micb ebr lobliebe gesellscbaft 
darinen Examimren so bin icb er bietig eine und Tbon und weisen von 
mir sampt deren liedern von mir beren zu loBen 

die Secbs[t]e frage 

wan ir nun mit einer suma von tbon und liedern ver faset seit Ja aucb 
in allerley gemessen und Zoblen der Selbigen so werdet ir la wo es die not 
er forderte und es einer geseelscbaft gefelig were geristet sein einen andern 
singer mit gesang zu entsetzen und zu verdreten 

anwort 


Umversity of Minnesota 


Gael Klitzke 


DEB STACHEL DEB LIEBE 

An Early Eieteenth-Centuey German Manuscript 

The Eush Ehees Library of the University of Eochester possesses 
a German MS, a gift of Mr. Hiram W. Sibley The MS, in North- 
Bavarian dialect, was written at Nuremberg in the early fifteenth 
century and sent from there to the Dominican nunnery of Medingen, 
near Donauworth, m Bavaria . 

fol 177 v “DiB pucb gebort m daz clofter zu medingen prediger ordens 
und ift dar gefcbickt worden von Nurmberg der swester kungunt zecberin 

The MS IS on paper, 20.6 x 14 cm , with two columns on each 
page and between 21 and 27 lines to a column. There are ruled lines 
for the margin. The writmg is in three different hands. The 
second hand, startmg on fol 17rb, is more cursive and with letters 
more pointed than the first, the third hand, beginning on fol. 167, 
resembles more the first. The colophon entry just quoted is in a 
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fourth hand, probably that of the librarian. The book is made tip 
of 15 sections of 12 leaves each The first leaf of the first section, 
however, is missing, it must have been an empty and unfoliated 
flyleaf The remaining 179 leaves are foliated m red ink from 1 to 
178, two consecutive leaves being foliated 11 and xi respectively. 
Fol. 178 IS a blank-leaf. At the beginning of most sections a num- 
ber appears in the upper right-hand corner, m some cases partly 
cut away. In the center of some sections remforcmg paper strips 
are mserted with fragments of German writing on them. The 
leather-board binding is contemporary, with five metal bosses on 
each side and clasp. 

Pasted inside the front cover is a colored woodcut, 12,5 x 9 cm, 
representing the death of the Virgin Mary St. Peter is standmg 
behmd the bed in the upper right hand corner, holding the pillow. 
Ifext to him Christ is standing with the soul of the Virgin in the 
shape of a nude infant The virgin herself is shown kneeling in 
front of the bed, supported by St. John, The date of the woodcut 
is probably 1430-30, and the place of origin may be Nuremberg. 
Neither this cut nor an impression from the same block has 
apparently been published.^ 

Pasted on the same cover, underneath the woodcut, is a strip of 
veUum with the librarian's entry Difi puch gehort in daz clojter 
zn medingen prediger ordens,^^ 

The MS begins : 

fol 1 "Daz puch nicht mag unblichen® genant werden der ftachel der 
hebe in den fuften und gutigften® heiren CnXti Jhefu unfer heillant und 
Wirt geteilt in drew teil ” 

Then a short synopsis is given and a table of contents fox all three 
parts, the second and third part, however, are preceded by a repeti- 
tion, with slight variations in word-order, of the table of contents 
for part two and three, respectively (fol. 63v-64, 117-117v). 

This German MS, Der Stachel der L%ebe, turns out to be a faith- 
ful translation of the Latm Stimulus Amoris^ a thirteenth-century 

For the date and attribution of the woodcut I am indebted to Professor 
Erwin Panofsky, the Princeton Institute for Advanced Studies, and to 
Professor M Weinberger, Institute of Fine Arts, New York University 
® unblichen the more normal Bavarian form would have teen unpillichen 
* der ftachel , . gutigften underlined, hut hy a later hand. 
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mystical treatise which Sbaralea ^ ascribes to a certain Jacobns of 
Milan whose woik was later enlarged and leananged in three parts 
and included amongst the opera supposititia of St Bona- 
ventura.® A part of this larger veision also appears, under the title 
Instructio qnomodo homo possit in bono proficere et placere Deo,’^ 
amongst the opera snpposititia of St. Bernard.® 

For the Latin original, or a version belonging to the same 
group as the one from which the German translation was made, 
one probably would have to look amongst the Latin manuscripts in 
Bohemian and Bavarian libraries. A comparison with the Latin 
text as published in the Pans edition of St Bonaventura^s works 
reveals some important differences* first, the German version is 
shorter, it leaves out several chapters, shortens others, and occa- 
sionally combines two chapters into one so that the numbers of the 
German chapters do not correspond with the number of the Latin 
version,’' second, the Latin chapter II, 14 is combined with the 
second prologue (alius prologus sive oratio: Transfige, dulcissime 
. . to form the German chapter II, 12 ; third the same second 
prologue appears again, in a different German translation, at the 
end of the second part as chapter II, 16 , fourth, the Latin chapter 
II, 13 (^^Accipe, frater . . .^^), which had been omitted in its proper 
place, appears as III, 18, the last chapter of the German version. 

The teaching of the SUmulus is, briefly, that three things are 
necessary in order to attain the repose of contemplation . first, con- 
sideration of one’s own faults and shortcomings, second, detach- 
ment from everything that is not God, third, bearing Christ in 

* J H Sbaialea, Supplementum et cast%gat%o ad soriptores trntm ordmum 
B JB*rancisci a W adding o ahisve descriptos Ed nova, pars II, Romae 
MCMXXI (Bibliotheca bistorico-bibliographiea III), p 13 

® 8 Bonaventurae Opera Omma, Parisiis, 1868, xn, 631-703 — On the ques- 
tion of the disputed authorship see the introduction to this edition (p 
xliv) and 0 Douais, “De Pauteur du Stimulus Amoris publi4 parmi les 
Opuscules de Saint Bonaventure” in Annales de Philosophie OhrStienne, 
nouvelle s4ne, xi (1884-85), 361-373, 457-470 

®Migne, Patrologiae Gursus oompletus, 184, col 1171 sqq. 

Eurthermore, in the marking of the chapters in the text itself as well 
as in the folio numbers entered opposite each chapter in the table of con- 
tents, some confusion has arisen in chapter I, 8 (German numbering, i e 
the chapter beginning '‘lx den Erbern leiden The enumeration 

of different “gradus” has, from the third gradus on, been mistaken foi 
the beginnings of new chapters 
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one’s heart and feeling compassion for His sufferings ® Obviously 
the Stimulus is influenced by the doctrmes of St. Bonaventura and 
by the gentle mysticism and by the devotion to the Passion of Christ 
■which St. Bernard inaugurated m his sermons on the Song of Songs • 

Quid enim tarn efficax curanda conscientiae vulnera, nec non purgandam 
mentis aciem, quam Christi vulnerum sedula meditatio ? ® 

In this connection it is interesting that the Rochester MS belonged 
to the nunnery of Medingen, for to Medingen came in her twentieth 
year Margarete Ebner (1291-1351), friend of Heinrich von Ndrd- 
lingen and one of the foremost German woman mystics; and all 
through the fourteenth century Medingen remained a center of 
mysticism.^® 

The Stimulus was very popular and widely known in its day as 
can be seen from the many manuscripts, translations, and early 
prints,^^ A French translation has been attributed to Jean Gerson, 
doctor christianissimus and chancellor of the University of 
Pans A fourteenth-century German translation must be ascribed 
to not less emment and important a translator, namely to Johann 
von Neumarkt, chancellor to Emperor Charles IV. Through the 
researches of Konrad Burdach and his disciples the importance of 
Johann and his Bohemian circle for the history of German language, 
literature, and learning has been brought to light.^^ It was Charles 
IV who founded the first German university at Prague in 1348, and 
Johann is outstandmg alike as translator into German, as inter- 

® Auguste Saudreau, La me d^umon & JDieu, et les moyens d^y arrxver 
d aprhs les grands maUres de la s^vrituaUU, Pans, 1921, pp 199-200 
®Migne, Patrolog%ae Gursus completus, 183, eol 1079 
See the article Mana-Modingen ” in Kwchhches Handlexihon, ed 
Michael Buchberger, n (Freiburg i B , 1912), 831 — Cp also Hieronymus 
Wilms, Gesohichte der deutschen Dom%mkane'nnnen) 1206-1916 ^ Dulmen i 
W, 1920, and L Zoepf, Die Mystiherm Margarete Ebner (Beitrage zur 
Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters und der Eenaissance, ed W Goetz, xvc), 
Leipzig und Berlin, 1914 

Gesamtkatalog der WtegendrucJce, iv (1930), col 488-495 (no 4820- 
4832, cp also no 4649). 

James L Connolly, John Gerson^ Louvain, 1928 (University de Louvain, 
Hecueil de travaux publics par les membres des conferences d’liistoire et de 
philologie, 2me sdrie, 12nie fascicule), p 345 

On Johann von Neumarkt see J Klapper in D%e Deutsche Lit&ratur 
des Mittelalters — Yerfasserlessihon,!! (Berlin und Leipzig, 1936), 615-620 
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mediary between Italian and German humanists, and as a pioneer 
in the unification and standaidization of the German language. 

Professor J Elapper who is preparing a definitive edition of 
Johannes translation of the Stimulus for Burdach^s Vom MiUel- 
alter zur Reformation was good enough to let me have the following 
information concerning the MSS of Johannes translation 

1 Gotha, Bibhothek, A 27 contains the complete translation 

2 Breslau, Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek, IQ119 contains on fol 

26r-77v a selection of 21 chapters from Johann's translation 

3 Nuremberg, Stadtbibliothek, IV43N contains on fol l-40r the same 

selection of 21 chapters 

The 21 chapters contained m the Breslau and Nuremberg MSS 
have been incorporated in a group of MSS which contain the miss- 
ing chapters in an independent translation • 

4 Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Cgm 640 
6 Munich, Staatsbibliothek, Cgm 790 

The Rochester MS belongs to this latter group , it, too, contams 
21 chapters in the translation of Johann von Neumarkt and the 
missing chapters in an independent translation. As a matter of 
fact, the two translations are so different in style and quality that 
it probably would be comparatively easy to separate them by the 
mternal evidence of style alone. 

Even apart fiom its possible value in establishing the definitive 
text of Johannes translation, the Rochester MS should have some 
points of mterest As far as phonology and morphology are con- 
cerned, there is not much that would be exceptional for the date 
and place of origin. Of orthographical peculiarities there may be 
mentioned that MHG uo^ u, and u all three are written mdiscrimi- 
nately and irrationally either u the Umlaut on o does some- 
times appear, but inconsistently, both MHG i and ei are written 
either ei, ey, ai, or ay ^ MHG le is written mostly as ie, but also ye, 
% or y. An occasional spellmg le for MHG i next to h or liquids 
probably represents a Bavarian glide Bavarian, too, is the occa- 
sional darkenmg of a to o, two letters not always easy to distinguish 

this information as well as for much other help I here wish to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to Professor Elapper 

We have, on the other hand, the reverse spelling t for MHG te next to 
h, cf, siohe in the first German excerpt below 
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m the MS. Both the Bavarian contraction treit and the normal 
safft can be fonnd in the MS. Orthographical and dialectical criteria 
do not permit, in my finding, any definite conclusions on the usage 
of the individual scribe or on that of the Vorlage or Vorlagen 

Of considerably greater interest than the phonology of the MS 
IS its style, vocabulaiy, and syntax Different translations of the 
same origmal are a welcome touchstone by which to appraise the 
style of a translator and that of his time as well as the growing 
flexibility and adaptability of the German language The MS itself 
contams an mterestmg illustration, for, as has been pointed out 
above, the second prologue or, as it might better be called, the prayer 
beginnmg Transfige, dulcm^me is mduded m the MS twice and in 
two different translations, first as part of chapter II, 12 (fol 105r- 
106r) and secondly, in the translation of Johann von Neumarkt, 
as chapter II, 16 These two translations present some mterestmg 
material for comparison, and their literal transcription (except for 
the expansion of abbreviations and the addition of some marks of 
punctuation) may conclude this short report I add the Latin ver- 
sion from the Pans edition of St, Bonaventura’s works although it 
cannot be regarded as the origmal of the German. 

Sttmulus Amorts 

Transfige, dulcissime Jesu, medullas ammae meae, suavissimo ac salu 
bernmo vulnere amoris tui Vulnera viscera ammae meae, vera, et firma, 
et apostohca chantate ut vere ardeat, langueat et liquefiat anima mea 
solo semper amore, et desxderio tui Concupiscat, et deficiat anima mea in 
atria tua, cupiat dissolvi et esse tecum Da, ut anima mea te solum semper 
esuriat, panem vitae coelestis, qui de coelo descendisti, panem angelorum, 
refectionem animarum sanctarum, panem nostrum quotidianum et super- 
substantialem, babentem omnem saporem, et omnem dulcorem, et omnem 
delectamentum suavitatis, in quern desiderant angeli prospicere Te semper 
esuriat, te comedat cor meum, et dulcedme saporis tui repleantui viscera 
ammae meae Te semper sitiat fontem vitae eternae, f ontem sapientiae, f ontem 
scientiae, fontem aeterni luminis, torrentem voluptatis, et ubertatis domus 
Dei Te semper ambiat, te quaerat, te inveniat, ad te tendat, ad te perveniat, 
te meditetur, de te loquatur, et omnia operetur ad laudem et gloriam nominis 
tui, cum omni humilitate et discretione, omne dilectione et delectatione, omni 
facilitate et affectu, omni patientia et pace perfecta, omni longanimitate et 
perseverantia usque in j&nem ut tu solus semper sis mibi spes mea, gaudium 
meum, jucunditas mea, fiducia mea, divitiae meae, dilectio mea, quies mea, 
tranquilitas mea, dulcedo mea, suavitas mea, cibus meus, refectio mea, tutela 
mea, sustentatio mea, expectatio mea, refugium meum, ausilium meum, re- 
frigerium meum, patentia mea, protectio mea, responsio mea, locutio mea. 
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meditatio mea, opeiatio mea, thesaurus mens, in quo solo fixa et firma, et 
inimobiliter ladicata sit semper mens mea, et cor meum Amen 

Der Stachel der Liehe (n, 12) 

0 allei fuftei Jliefu Crifti durcli fticli daz march meiner fel mit aller- 
fultei und haylbarlter wunden deiner lieb, verwunde die eingeweyde meiner 
fele mit warer rewiger und beweitei lieb daz werlich fiche und zu flizze 
mem fel allem ftecz von liebe und begerung dein begere mem felle in dem 
Vronung zu loft (zu laft’) werden und fein mit dir allem noch dir /du 
prot dez himelifchen lebens, dei du pift geftigen vom himel, du prott der 
engel und du fpeifung der heiligen felleii, du unfer tegliches prot daz do 
in im hat fuffigkeit, alien fmack, alien luft der fuzzigkeit dich begem an 
zu fehen die engel ftecz hunger und effe mein hercze, und mit fuzzigkeit 
dems fmaekes werden eifullet die eingeweyde meiner felle durfte ftecz 
dich prunnen dez lebens, prunnen der weifcheit, prunnen der kunft, sunen 
des ewigen liehtes, dich flizzendes wazzer der wolluft, von fruchtperkeit 
dez hawz gotez beger dem ftecz mem hercze, fuehe und vind dich gegen 
dir und kum zu dir, gedenck dem, rede ich und wurcke alle ding in lob 
und ere deines namen mit diemugtikeit und liebe, mit fnellickeit und 
wurckung, mit gedult, frid und zu nemen, mit beftendickeit piz an daz 
ende, und du pi ft ftecz mein gancze hoffenung, mem gancz getiawen, mem 
reichtum, mem lieb, mem wunfamkeit, mem frewde, mein rwe, mem ftillig- 
keit, mem fride, mem fuzzigkeit, mem guter fmack, mem fpeife, mem 
fterck, mem zu flucht, mein hilf, mein weifcheit, mem beficzung, mem 
fchacz m dem und unbeweglich veft und ein gefteckt fey ftecz gewurczelt 
mein felle, mein gedanck und mem hercz Amen 

Der Staohel der Liehe (n, 16) 

0 Du allerfufter Jhefu durchftiech daz ynnerft march meiner fel mit 
der fo gar fenfften und haylbarn wunden deiner lieb verwunde die in- 
geweide meiner fel mit der waren ymmer wernden und von uben ob er 
gefandten lieb, daz mem fell warhafticlich prynne fene fuchte und zu 
laffende werde daz fie allem vor lieb und fenung noch dir alle czeit 
begerend fey und hm vellig daz sie in deinem verfale wunfchen und entloft 
werden und mit dir zu fein gib mir daz mem fell hunger noch dir allem, 
du prott dez himelifchen lebens, daz do vom hymel kummen ift, und prott 
der engel, und fpeife der heiligen fele, unfei tegliches und uberwefenliches 
prot, daz do hat alle fuzzigckeit der fmackhaftikeit mem hercze muzz alle 
czeit hungern und effen dich den die engel begem an zu fehen, und die 
ingeweid meiner felle muffen erfullet werden mit der fuzzigkeit deins 
fmaekes mem fel muzz alle czeit durften und begem dich prunn dez 
lebens, der weifcheit, prunn dez wiffens, prun dez ewigen liehtes, dich flizz 
der wolluft, dich voMuzzige fruchtparkeit dez hawfes gotez sie muzz alle 
czeit noch der geiticlichen wunfchen, dich fuehen, dich vinden, sie muz zu 
dir willen haben und zu djr kommen, dich betrachte^, dich reden, und alle 


der, %n the MB d’, is a misreading for dir 
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ding tun und vnircken zu lobe und zu eien deinen namen nnt diemutikeit 
und mit hebhabung, mit geringmutikeit und mit mirokhelier tat, mit 
gedult, mit fried, und mit zu nemung, und mit begerung piz an daz’ 
und du muft mir alleczext fein mem hoffenunge mit getrawen, mem reiciitum 
mem hebhabung, mem frewde, mem iwe, mem stilheit, mem laehe, mem 
fuzzigkeit, mem fpeife, mem erkuckung, mein zu flucht, mem hillf, mem 
gedult, mem fmeckende weifcheit, miein beficzung, mem fehacz in dem mein 
gemut und mem hereze alle czeit ftet vefte und unbeweghch fey gewurczelt 
und gepfrophet Amen 

Ludwig W, Kahn- 

The Umve'isity of Rochester 


THE AGE OF ISAAC AT THE TIME OP THE 
SACRIFICE 

The scene of the sacrifice of Isaac has long been regarded as the 
supreme example of dramatic pathos in the English Cycle plays 
The imagination of the playwrights seized upon the situation and 
enlarged upon the pleas of the young child to his father when in- 
formed that he was to be slam. The Brome play is particularly 
poignant in its representation of Isaac : 

Kyll me, fader? a-lasse' wat haue I done’ 

Yff I haue trespassyd a-jens 30W owt, 

Wtth a sard je may make me full myld, 

And with 3 owr scharp sword kyll me nogth 
For i-wys, fader, I am hut a chyld^ 

Chester, Towneley and Dublin, though less skilful than Brome, 
agree in stressing the pathetic, figure of the young child Isaac- 
In contrast with these four cycles, however, the sacrifice scene 
in Torh and Ludus Coventriae almost wholly lacks pathos by repre- 
senting Isaac as a man grown. Thus the York dramatist says of 
Isaac : 

He IS of eelde, to reken right, 

Thyrty jere and more sum dele ® 

After this note had been written and set in type, Professor Klapper’s 
edition, referred to in the text, has appeared as vol vi, part 3 of Tom 
Mittelalter zur Reformation (Berlin, 1939) 

^ 0 Waterhouse, Non Cycle Mystery PlaySf BETS Ext Ser. oorv, p 42 
* Lucy Toulmm Smith, York Plays, Play X, Imes 81-2. 
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When told that he is to be sacrificed, he replies 

And I sail noght grouche ]?er agayne 
To worke his wille I am wele payed ® 

Although he admits the weakness of his fleshy his real concern is 
not for himself but for his father • , 

I knaw myself be cours of kynde, 

My flessche for dede will be diedande, 

I am ferde ]?at 3© sail fynde 
My force youre forwards to withstand 
Ther-fore is beste hat 3 e me bynde 
In bandis faste, booths fute and hande 
Now whillis I am in myght and mynde 
So sail 3e saffeley make offerande* 

The author of the Ludus Coventnae play, though making no ex- 
plicit statement as to Isaac’s age, represents him as voicing mature 
sentiments : 

Almyghty god of his greet mercye 
Ffnl hertyly I thanks h© certayne 
At goddys byddynge here for to dye 
I obeye me here for to be sclayne.® 

This difference between the adult Isaac which we find in Torh 
and Ludus Coventnae and the child Isaac of the other cycles we 
are not justified m explaining as due entirely to the comparatively 
feeble imagination of these playwrights There is ample evidence 
that the tradition of the adult Isaac was well grounded in earlier 
mediaeval narratives Thus in the South English Legendary it is 
stated in the section on Old Testament History ” . 

He [Abraham] ros & toke ysaac his sons >0 he was of xxx 3 ere 
And lad him vppon a hille forto sle hym here.® 

The paraphrase of Old Testament History in 12-line stanzas pre- 
served in MS. Arch. Selden B 26 likewise pictures Isaac as a grown 
man at the tune of the sacrifice. 

The Vulgate uses the word puer of Isaac This might seem de- 
cisive against the notion of an adult, but Sir Thomas Browne in 

* Xhtd , lines 191-2 
^Ihid, lines 209 

® K S Block, Ludus Coventnae, EETS Ext Ser. oxx, p 47, lines 146 jGf. 
•MS. Iiambeth 223, fol, 10b. 
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his y^lgciT Errors says that puer should not be strictly appre- 
hended, . . . but respectively unto Abraham, who was at^ that 
time six score ” , moreover he points to the fact that Isaac was 
able to carry the wood for the sacrifice as clear evidence that he 
was full grovm. 

The prime authority, however, for the tradition of an adult Isaac 
seems to have been Josephus, who is expressly cited in the text of 
the thirteenth-century Genesis and Exodus . 

Iff losephus ne legetS me Newe tiding, and selkuS bode* — 

tSoT quiles he wunede in beraabe, ‘ Tac 8in snne ysaac in bond, 
so was ysaaces eld told And far wi5 him to siShinges lond, 

XX and five winter old. And 5or Sn salt him offren me, 

8o herde abraham steuene fro gode On an hil Cor ic sal taunen fie ^ ® 

The immediate source on which this Middle Enghsh narrative 
depended was Peter Comestor’s Histona ScholastKa, and this hke- 
wise refers to Josephns as authority for the age of Isaac ® Turning 
to the Antiqmhes of the Jews we find that Isaac was twenty-five 
years old at the time of the sacrifice When Ahraham mformed him 
that he was to be slam, Josephus continues- 

Now Isaac was of such a generous disposition as became the son of such 
a father, and was pleased with his discourse, and said, “ That he was not 
worthy to be born at first, if he should reject the determination of God and 
of his father, and should not resign himself up readily to both their plea- 
sures; since it would have been unjust if he had not obeyed, even if his 
father alone had so resolved.” So he went immediately to the altar to be 
sacrificed ” 

Nevertheless, the authority of Josephus on this point was not 
universally accepted in the Middle Ages. Nicholas de Iijrra, the 
celebrated commentator on the Scriptures, after misquoting Jose- 
phus as saymg that Isaac was thirty-five years old, proceeds to ex- 
press his own opinion that at the time of the sacrifice Isaac was 
still in fwenh, That there were conflicting opinions m the 

Middle Ages is also afldrmed by Ginzberg in his Legends of the 
Jews: 

’ Vulgar Errors, Wilkins ed , n, 28 

> E Morris, Q-enesis and Eaodus, EBTS No 7, p 37, lines 1281 90. 

•Migne, Patrol Lat oxovm, col. 1104. 

” Whiston translation, Bk i, Ch. xnr. 

“ PosMla super Vetus Testamentum, Genesis xxn 
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Great emphasis is laid in the sources on the fact that although Isaac, 
at the time of the Akedah, was no longer a lad, but a grown man (different 
views'aie given as to his exact age ) yet he willingly submitted to 
his father’s wish In the Akedah legends two cui rents are to be distin- 
guished, according to one, Abraham is the lieio, while in the other Isaac 
IS glorified^® 

The evidence shows that the same two currents are in the Middle 
English versions of the story and that the dramatists of the York 
and Ludus Coventrme plays based their conception of the age and 
attitude of Isaac on sound authorities rather than stumbled into 
it because they weie lacking in dramatic perception. In the nar- 
rative versions of the story the difference m point of view is not 
so important; but in these two plays it is essential to keep m mind 
that Isaac^ not Abraham as the reader is so likely to assume, is the 
hero. 

Even in the Brome play we may have a vestige of the tradition 
of the adult Isaac in Abraham’s insistence on binding Isaac That 
thow schuldyst not let [me], my child,” since a child could hardly 
offer serious hindrance to the f athei , moreover the martyrlike 
spirit of consecration ” shown by the Brome Isaac belongs more 
naturally to an adult than to a child. Clearly it is important for 
the readers of the plays dealing with the sacrifice of Isaac to be 
conversant with both traditions. 

Miistnib E. Wells 

Sood College 


OLD ERENCH U (laa) , MODERN FRENCH layette 

The curious words la and laa, which are not found in Godefroy, 
occur no less than five times m the 13th century failmu^ Del fol 
vdain, of Gautier Le Leu ^ The bride in the falhau has placed a 
mouse m a to: 

^»v, 249, m 229 

Waterhouse, op, oit , p 46, line 246 

Maxgaiet Dancy Fort, " The Metres of the Brome and Chester Abraham 
and Isaac Plays,” PMLA, XM, 833 

^01 m., XV (1924), 301 
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20G Et cele qui as&4s savoit, 

En une la qu’ele avoit, 

Que ses amis li ot tramise, 

A une grande sons mise. 

Her husband, upon her request, goes to her house to get it . 

275 Le laa pient, si s’en retorne 

On the way back the mouse is restless : 

291 Et li sons pas ne reposse 
Qui en le la estoit enclose 

The husband opens the laa . 

305 Puis a le laa deseoverte, 

Si Ta trestote en ample overte. 

A leest mot li sons saut, 

Tantost con le laa li faut, 

S’est volee tote sovine . . 

In the first passage above, veise 207 lacks a syllable which can he 
supplied by substituting laa for la or by merely replacing qu' by 
que. But the form la is attested in verse 292, 

These words la and laa have every appearance of bemg late 
comers m Old French In fact there is no doubt that they repre- 
sent colloquial and popular variants of Middle Dutch lade, as the 
following notation in the dictionary of Yerwijs and Verdam 
shows • ® Lade {la, laeye, laey, lay) . . • in de spreektaal ook hai, la 
. . . K%st, Teistje . . Further ® it is stated that laa% in the popular 
speech (in de volkstaal) corresponds particularly to laeye The 
meanmg ‘ box ’ {Tcist) fits perfectly the la and ha of our passages. 
The final syllable of laa (= hm) may be explamed as a reduction 
of the diphthong -at to -a, m the pronunciation of the dialect of 
Hainaut, the region of the author of the fallwm, Gautier Le Leu.'* 
La and laa, occurring m a fabliau destmed for recitation before 
the people, were undoubtedly m popular use m Hamaut, in the 

’ Mtddelnederlandsoh Woordenioeh ven wijlen Dr E 'V’erwijs en Dr J 
■Verdam Vierde Deel, s’Qraverihage, 1885-1912, iv, col 21, 22, 23, Lade 

» md , nr, col 40, Laeye ,.t. t 

‘This IS a trait widely remarked in the east and northeast, both for 
final and in the interior of words Of A Ldngfors, Li Begres Nostn 
Dame, Pans, 1907, im and l,XxxiV Cf Del Fol mlam- lasga (je) 256, 
sa/ra (^e) 303, so, {je) 367. 
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13th century. Old French laie (mod. laie) and Imete (mod. 
layetU) which have been derived from Flemish laeye,^ another 
variant of Middle Dutch lade, do not appear in texts before late 
m the 14th century.® It is possible that laeye is the etymon of Iwie, 
but laiete (mod. layette) is best explained as a diminutive built 
directly on la. A form laette is attested in a document of Boucon- 
ville (Meuse) of 1485/ and leaite, found several times in a Lor- 
raine text of 1471-1472, seems to be a dialectal variant of la + ete. 
Palsgrave,® in the 16th century, pomts out that the pronunciation 
of laiette is la + lette, and modern Walloon has Idiette.^ The Atlas 
hnguisUque, carte 1304, at pomt 102, m the Nievre, shows dyei 
(fern.) with open a bearing the accent, and with aphaeresis of I, 
confused with the article, and on the same carte (1304), yet and 
yH, which appear at various points m the centre and towards the 
west, doubtless represent la-yette, with aphaeresis, this time of la, 
construed to be the article, but which is another evidence that OF 
la, the original simplex, had mamtained its integrity.^® 

Medieval forms laiete and layete would represent la + ete with 
the glide sound y between the vowels in hiatus, which is so fre- 

® W Meyer-Lubke, Rom Btym Worterh , 3d ed , no 4849 
® According to tbe examples cited by Godefroy and the DioHonnmre 
(Mineral 

The variants of la%ete which we discuss, are taken from the texts cited 
by Godefroy, Dwt , iv, 700 h, unless other sources are indicated 
® As cited by Littr4, Diet , under layette, 

®Cf Littr4, Zoo c%t Walloon loss (Remade, Forir), Zdso (Grandgagnage) 
and Liegeois Zasse, all in the sense of * box,’ are evidently not phonological 
developments of Middle Dutch foims M Haust {D%ot Uegeois, il, 361) 
hypothecates a *laye for lasse and supposes analogy with hease 
These Walloon forms may well have been built on la As analogical in- 
fluence, might be mentioned casse, chasse, cassette (cf Lidgeois lasshte) 
from L caysa ‘ little box,’ which are amply represented m the modern patois 
of the north and the northeast Cf. Wartburg, FRW, n, 310 d 
^®A patois form of approximately the same region, hette (== palatal 
Z -|- in the Atlas) would then be a reconstitution of Z -f- yet, probably due 
to the influence of layette of the literary language Godefroy gives several 
examples of Uette {lute) in texts as early as the 16th and 17th centuries 
There is the possibility that l%ette may in some patois be the product of 
a regular phonological development In the M^connais, for example, where 
layette appears as Uette {tirow), I note such forms as fillete {==^ femllete) , 
moute (OF reorte), subton (dim of soellye ^ seau) , cf E Violet, Les 
Patou mdcoimais, Paris, 1936 
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quently noted m the medieval dialectal texts of the northeast/^ and 
which IS represented in Modern French layer (OF laer, cf OF 
laee, laiee, layee), deblayer (OF deslleer, desblaer, deslloier) and 
cahier (OF quaer, cater j cayer). 

Laette^ laiete (mod. layette) , as early examples show, meant a 
box nsed for any purpose (rehcs, money, powder, papers, etc.) as 
did la Modern meanings of layette (patois ayet, yU, hette) are 
all readily traceable to this.^^ 

We owe the preservation of the two 13th century forms la and 
laa in the falltau to metrical reasons. Bemg popular and col- 
loquial words, it IS not surprising that they are rare in the literary 
texts* 

Chaeles H, Livingston 

Bowdoin College 


NOTE ON* THE TEXT OF TEE FAM0V8 HISTORY OF 
SIR THOMAS WYATT 

It has been geneially accepted that The Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, published in 1607 as by Thomas Dekker and John 
Webster, represents a condensation or rewritmg of I and II Lady 
Jane, paid for by Henslowe in October, 1602 ^ Studies attempting 
to determine the extent of the work of each author have been 
markedly unsuccessful ^ In view of the fact that Henslowe named 

M Wilmotte, Etudes de phtlologte wallonne. Pans, 1923, 63, 131? 
W Meyer-Lubke, Crammaire des langues romanes, Pans, 1890, I, 323, 
A Bayot, Le Poeme mo'talf 1929, ixxxvi 
^*The meaning m the patois is tvrovr, oof re In Frencli layette means 
the contents, especially " bonnets, langes, robes, etc pour un enfant nou- 
veau-ne” {Diet Gen) 

=«-E K Chsi,mhQTS, Mizahethcm Stage, XL, 227 , B E Stoll, John Welster, 
pp 47, 49, P E Pierce, The OolXahoration of Welster md Dehher, Tale 
Studies in English xxxvii, P L Lucas, The Complete Works of John 
Welster, iv, 239, P E Schellmg, EUzalethan Drama 1S58~164^, i, 287 
Record of the Henslowe payment W W dreg, Henslowe's Dtarg, i, 183 
® E. E Stoll, op cit 55, says that there is no one thing in the play 
that we can claim with any degree of assurance for Webster F E 
Pierce, op cit , p 159, gives most of six scenes to Webster, but he con- 
cedes that some of the scenes were certainly retouched by Dekker P L- 
Lucas, op ett , IV, 241, sees possible signs of Webster’s hand in four scenes 
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five men (Chettle, Dekker, Heywood, Smith, and Webster) that 
received pay for I Lady Jane,^ it is not surpiismg that efforts to 
separate with exactness the woik of the authors named on the 1607 
title page have failed. 

The problem of collaboration is further complicated by the fact 
that the 1607 edition is a ^^bad^^ text^ Because of the nature of 
the faults in the text, it is inconceivable that it was printed from 
the MS of Dekker and Webster, or from a transcription of their 
copy. 

Aside from the sketchiness of the plot, the corruptions in the 
text consist chiefly of (1) nuslming of the verse,® and (2), m some 
cases, wrong assignment of speeches ® This list does not take into 
account the usual printer^s errors, which do not affect this study 
If the modern reader is not too much offended by verse garbled in 
the lining, and if he reads by ear with a fair amount of tolerance 
for an occasional hiatus in the action and tolerance for promised 

and concludes ‘'but to try to prove more definite details of his [Webstei’s] 
share is, I think, merely, ‘ weaving nets to catch the wind ’ 
aw W. Greg, Henslowe’s Dtary, i, 183 

If Hunt, Thomas Dekker, p 76, remarks about the bad condition of 
the text; and F E Schelling, op ott , i, 288, lays the condition of the text 
to the censor’s excisions Leo Eirschbaum ( “ A Census of Bad Quartos,” 
EWS , XIV, 33-35) gives 8^r Thomas Wyatt as one of the “bad quartos” 
and quotes lines “well reported” and a short section of the play “obvi- 
ously corrupt” He quotes Mary F Martin, who holds that the “poor 
style points very clearly to the piracy of the play,” “ If You Know 
Not Me You Know Nohodie and The Famous H%stor%e of Sir Thomas Wyat ” 
(Inhrary, 4th ser xin, 274), and Madeleine Doran, who believes both the 
named plays to bei reported texts {If You Know Not Me, You Know No- 
body, Malone Society Reprint, 1935, p xviii) Instead of placing Sir 
Thomas Wyatt in the category of pirated or surreptitious texts, this present 
note, while admitting reporting of a sort, suggests that the play was not 
pirated for the printer but that the copy furnished the printer was a ver- 
sion of the play shortened by a traveling company for performance m the 
provinces In other words. Sir Thomas Wyatt presents a corrupt, but 
legitimate, text, a legitimate text in the sense that we have the play as 
it was last acted That we do not have the play as it was originally 
written by the dramatists is obvious 

® The faulty lining appears throughout the text Notable examples are 
to be found on A2, A2v, and B2 

®On A3, Arundel is given speech belonging to Suffolk, on A4, Guilford 
is given a speech that belongs to Jane. 
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incidents which do not occur as the action goes forward/ he will 
find the play as satisfactory as the average Elizabethan historical 
play cobbled by five play craftsmen to meet a vogue in popular 
history plays ® In other words, there is nothing in the text that 
could not have been cured by fast acting on the part of players 
familiar with the assignment oi the speeches, who were accnstomed 
to speak, not to write, verse, and who presented the play before a 
none too critical audience that already knew the story. The im- 
plication here is that the play is far less satisfactory as a text for 
reading than it was as a vehicle for acting under conditions to be 
pointed out 

It IS the purpose of this note to suggest that the condition of the 
text and the difficulties encountered in determining the individual 
work of the named collaborators are to be explained by the history 
of the play as it changed form and had varying fortunes in the 
hands of the Companies to the time of its publication. 

I Lady Jane was paid for by Henslowe for Worcester's Men play- 
ing at the Eose in the fall and early winter of 1602.® A pajonent 
for a Part II was advanced Sir Thomas Wyatt was printed as 
Plaied by the Queens Maiesties Seruants ” There is so much 
of Lady Jane in the printed play, and Sir Thomas Wyatt must 
certainly have figured prominently m a Lady Jane play, that critics 
have not hesitated to connect the titles and to consider the printed 
play as a revision of Lady JaneJ^ The identification is made more 
probable by the fact that, while we have the names of two com- 
panies connected with the play, only one acting personnel was in- 
volved, since Worcester’s Men late in 1603 became the Queen’s 
Company with only a few changes in actors The personnel of the 
Queen’s Company remained virtually the same until after 1609 

M L Hunt, op c%t , p 76, remarks on the lack of a coronation scene 
for Queen Mary and the non-appearance of King Philip after both the coro- 
nation scene and Philip are promised on the title page 

® Schelling, op cit , i, 287-8 The relation of the play to other histones 
IS discussed by E E Stoll, op cit , pp 46 7 
®W W, Greg op ctt , i, 183 

E K Chambers, op c%t , n, 288, has conjectured that the Part 11 was 
never completed 

Title page of the 1607 edition 
^ See note 1, above 

J T Murray, Pnglish Dramatic OompwMes ^ Xg 52-3, 185, 187. 
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The play m some form, under some title, seems to have been the 
playing property of the same group of actors from 1602 to its pub- 
lication as The Famous Htstoiy of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 1607 
Woicestei^s Men, who owned the Lady Jane play, or plays, acted 
at the Eose until March 16, 1603, when they moved to The Boar’s 
Head After May 26, when London was suffering from the 
plague, Worcester’s Men played in the Provinces^® When the 
actois appeared in London as the Queen’s Company about April, 
1604, they played at the Curtain, an old out of date theatre The 
Queen’s Company was essentially a travelling company 

The nature of the present text indifferent lining of verse , care- 
less assignment of speeches, hiatuses in the plot, length of the play 
(1475 lines, Pearson reprint edition), all suggest an actors’ built 
version of a play (or two parts) shortened for performances in the 
Provinces 

The hypothesis is that no professional writer’s hand appeared 
at all in the MS from which the 1607 text was printed. Both 
Dekker and Webster were writing for the Children of Paul’s in 1604 
{Westward Ho), and the present text would scaicely warrant the 
labors of both or either of these highly professional men, who cer- 
tainly knew how to write lines of verse. The Company was made 
up of actors perfectly familiar with the lines and with the general 
plot of Lady Jane, they Imew the requirements for a version to be 
acted by a travelling troup , and it must have been a simple task 
for them to combine their efforts to produce a shortened version 
acceptable to the yokels in the Provinces, or even to the crowd at 
the Curtain. A version made by the important players selecting 
scenes and reciting familiar lines to a writer who did not know, 
or was indifferent, about the linmg of verse would have been 
simpler and more economical than a textual revision of the prompt- 
book of Lady Jane, 

Exactly when the shortened actors’ version was put into the manu- 
script form from which the 1607 edition was printed is a difficult 
question. The possibilities are (1) when Worcester’s Men moved 
to The Boar’s Head, (2) when they left The Boar’s Head for the 

lUd , 1, 56 

E K Chambers, op cit , n, 229 , J T Murray, op c%t , i, 66 

J T Murray, op c%t , i, 186 
187 
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Provinces, or wMle they were touring, (3) after becoming the 
Queen’s Company, any time to the pubhcation of the play, (4) the 
copy may have been hastily compiled just before prmtmg, after 
the Company decided to release it to the printei. The vrrong assign- 
ments of speeches may represent either ignorance or oversight m 
hasty last minute editing of the copy 

The possibilities and probabilities seem very great that The 
Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 1607, was printed from an 
actors’ built version of a Wyatt-Lady Jane plot shortened for per- 
formance m the Provinces. The title-page ascription to Dehker 
and Webster went back to the remembered work of those two 
dramatists in the original version, or versions, of 160&. 

W. L. Halstead 

University of Miami, Florida 


IZAAK WALTOK, PBOGEBIN AMT 

The usiially mild and tolerant Izaak Walton occasionally spoke 
somewhat sharply of the law and lawyers. At the beginning of the 
Oompleat Angler, for instance, he makes Pisoator say 

the Primitive Christians . were (as most Anglers are) quiet men, 
and followed peace, men that were too wise to sell their consciences to 
buy riches for vexation, and a fear to die Men that lived in those times 
when there were fewer Lawyers, for then a Lordship might have been 
safely conveyed in a piece of Parchment no bigger than your hand, though 
several skins are not sufficient in this wiser Age ^ 

And m his will Walton refers to the extreme crewelty of the Law 
of this nation.^^ ^ 

A suspicion that such remarks were inspired at least to some 
extent by personal experience with the law^s asperities is confirmed 
by the discovery that from 1648 to 1650 Walton was engaged m a 
long, troublesome, and unsatisfactory lawsuit, about which nothing 
has previously been reported. It may have been of this very suit 
that he was thinking when he wrote ^^I became like those men 
that enter easily into a Law-sute, or a quarrel, and having begun, 
cannot make a fair retreat and be quiet, when they desire it.^^ ® 

^ Compleat Angler, 1653, pp 8, 9 

® The manuscript is in the Harvard College Library 

* " Epistle to the Reader,^^ Lives, 1670 

3 
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At any rate, as I have pieced it together, the case began with the 
marriage ot one Nicholas Lewis, Esquire, of Eglwysillan, County 
Glamorgan, Wales, to Martha Fortescue, one of the daughters of 
Sii Nicholas Fortescue, the elder (1575^-1633), chamberlain of 
the exchequer ^ Sir Nicholas agreed to endow her with a marriage 
portion of £1000. Latei, apparently because Nicholas Lewis could 
not be ti listed with the money, an arrangement was made whereby 
Sir Nicholas retained the £1000, so that it would come to the 
children by the marriage, meanwhile paying Lewis interest upon it 
Later still Sir Nicholas paid Lewis £300 of the £1000 to help him 
out of debt. In 1633 Sir Nicholas died, still in possession of the 
remaining £700, and having appointed as executors Sir Basil 
Brooke, of Madeley, Shropshire , Walter Brooke, Esquire, of Lapley, 
Staffordshire (both dead by 1648) , Francis Plowden, Esquire, of 
Shiplake, Oxfordshire, and William Lake, Esquire, of London 
According to Izaak Walton^s allegation to the Court of Chancery, 
November 20, 1648,® from which the above facts are taken, these 
executors colluded to take the revenues of the estate, and also to 
raise upon it some £8000, during eight or nine years They did, 
however, about 1639, pay Nicholas Lewis £300 of the £700 still 
due him as dowry, promising the rest. 

On August 9, 1645, Nicholas Lewis made his will,® bequeathing 
to his daughter Martha the £400 still due, and some time there- 
after died But the executors he had appointed — Francis Finch, of 
Eusscoke, Worcestershire, and Edmond Fortescue, Esquire, of 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire — ^refused to serve, as did his wife 
later. Upon this Walton appears in the case. On June 14, 1648, 
he was granted letters of administration of Lewises estate,® which 
show that in the meantime he had been appointed proehein amy ” 
(^^next friend”), or guardian,^ of the children, Nicholas and 
Martha. 

Whether, as this implies, he was a near relation of the Lewises is 
not known Thus fortified, however, he presented in Chancery on 

* See DWB, xx, 47-8 

* Public Record Ofl5ce, Chancery Prooeed%ngs 1649-1714, Collins 101/96 

® Principal Probate Registry, Essex 101 (August, 1648) 

“ To constitute a Proehein Amy (or Guardian) the person intended, who 
IS usually some near relation, goes with the infant before a Judge ” Sir 
T E. Tomlins, Lav> Dictionary, 3rd edition, London, 1820, art “ Proehein 
Amy.” 
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November 20, 1648, the long allegation referred to above, m which 
he petitioned that Plowden and Lake be subpoenaed, to appear 'and 
answer his charges. After vaiions delays on their part (recorded 
m Deciees and Orders of the conrt),^ the matter at last came to a 
hearing on May 18 and 20, 1650, a year and a half later ® Walton 
produced a witness, Eichard Collier, who swore that Plowden had 
signed and sealed an agreement to pay the £400 This Plowden 
denied, and a trial to determine whether he had or had not was 
set for the next Oxford Assizes. In the meantime Walton unearthed 
a deed . . under the defendants hand and seal which will give 
an end to the differences,’^ as he alleged in his petition of July 23, 
1650, asking that it be accepted by the court.^® His request was 
denied As, unfortunately, the records of the Oxford Assizes of 
that period have been lost, we shall probably never know whether 
Martha Lewis got the £400 or not, and I have been unable to 
trace the matter any further. 

Our principal concern in the case, however, is not with Martha 
Lewis, but with Walton In the first place, as has been said, it 
suggests a personal background for his oUter dicta about the law. 
In the second, it links him, and in an unsuspected capacity, with 
some persons about whom his biographers have heretofore known 
nothing. We can only guess at the causes for this linking. It is 
not impossible that he was related to the Lewis or Portescue family, 
for little IS Imown of Walton’s family tree At any rate, it is inter- 
esting to recall that Sir Nicholas Portescue had a house in Fetter 
Lane,^^ and that Walton lived m the very next street. Chancery 
Lane In the same sort of connection, it is also interesting to learn 
that a Francis Finch was living nearby in 1621 and 1625 He 
may have been an ironmonger,^® which (as Walton was a member 

® Public Record Office, Court of Chancery, Entry Books of Decrees and 
Orders, 1648B, p 439, 1649B, pp 201 (two entries), 453b, 361 
1649B, pp 611b, 612a, 691b 
lUd , 1649B, p 1036 
DNB, XX, 48 

1® Public Record Office, Exchequer Kmg^s Rememhrancer Suhszdy Bolls, 
Lay Series V (London), Parnngdon Without, 19 James I (E179 147/505) 
and 1 Charles I (E179 147/537) 

1® The entry just above his in the 1625 roll is ** Robert Gieene, Iron- 
monger'', after Pinch's name, and under the word “Ironmonger," appears 
a mark which may be intended for a quotation mark. 
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of the Ironmongeis^ Company) suggests that honest Izaak may 
have been perfoiming a fraternal kindness for the widow of a 
former member Whether Nicholas Lewis was a member of the 
Company, however, is not known, and smce this Francis Finch 
may have been neither an ironmonger nor the same man whom 
Lewis appointed executor, such sp'ecnlation rests upon extremely 
tenuous grounds Yet one who studies Walton^s life learns that he 
tended to make fast and lifelong friends of his neighbors The 
^^Mr. Adams,^^ for instance, who (with Churchell”) repre- 

sented Walton m this case, was piobably the William Adams 
Attorney whose name appears ^ust above Walton^s in the Lay 
Subsidy Eoll of 1625 whence comes part of our information about 
Finch."" 

Finally, the facts of the case supply a little information about 
Walton^s whereabouts at the time in question Anthony a Wood 
said that Walton left London m 1643 ^^and lived sometimes at 
Stafford, and elsewhere, but mostly in the Families of the eminent 
Clergymen of England”"® This case, however, indicates (as do 
facts which I have accumulated in another place)"® that he was 
probably in London after 1643 more than has generally been sup- 
posed. On the whole, while this lawsuit is trivial in itself, its 
implications concerning several of Walton^s years are fresh and 
interesting 

Arthuk M. Goon 

The XJmvers%ty of Minnesoior 


PEEVOST'S MEMOIRES POUR 8ERYIR A UEI8T0IRE 
DE LA VERTU 

In the spring of 1763 the Abb§ Prevost published in four volumes 
at Cologne a translation entitled Memovres pour servir a Vhistoire 
de la vertu^ This was a rendering of one of the most successful 

See Note 12 

^^Athenae Oxonienses^ 1813-20, i, 698 

^^The Life of ImaJc Walton, Pli D Thesis, Cornell University, 1938, 
pp 163-179 

^ This novel was included by Bernard d’H4ry in Provost’s collected works 
of 1783-1785, apparently not as a translation but as an original work by 
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of the works of the Eichardson school, Frances Sheridan^s lachry- 
mose Memovrs of Mm Sidney Bidulph (1761), a noYel which has 
been remembered because of Dr. Johnson’s protest against the 
suffering it caused its readers The translation gained immediate 
popularity. It was described as another triumph for the little 
Abb 6 by VAnnee htteraire^ aifd the Mercure de France;^ it pro- 
voked a rival translation from the pen of Eene Eobmet,^ and 
Bachaumont, although observing that the book was inferior to 
others of Prevost’s composition, remarked that it was enjoying a 
grande vogue,” and that it was ^^le livre du 3 our.” ® The only 
expression of unqualified disapproval seems to have come from 
Grimm, who condemned the novel as a bad imitation of Eichardson, 
and found Prevost’s translating discreditably inaccurate ® 

It seems to be generally believed that the Memoir e$ pour sermr 
IS an adaptation rather than a strict translation ” ^ and that it 

the Abb4 himself A number of subsequent writers, evidently misled by 
d’H4ry, have believed that Prdvost was the author of the novel Among 
these are Qudrard, La France Utt4ra%re, vii, 342 [elsewhere, however, 
Qu^rard makes the correct attribution] , Barbier, DicUonnaire des ouvrages 
anonymes (3d ed , Pans, 1882), m, 240, and Joseph Texte, Jean Jacques 
Rousseau et les engines du cosmopoUtisme litt^aire (Pans, 1895), p 274. 
2 1762, in, 289, 320-321. 

® July, 1762, I, 84 

^Eobinet’s translation, entitled MSmoires de Miss Sidney Bidulph, eos- 
traits de son journal , was published in three volumes at Amsterdam in 
1762 In 1768 Robinet also translated Mrs Sheridan’s sequel, which had 
just appeared See Henry Harrisse, L^Ahli Prevost Eistovre de sa me 
et de ses oeuvres (Pans, 1896), p 409 This translation of the sequel was 
included, strangely enough, in the collected editions of Prdvost’s works 
^ Memoir es secrets, i, 76 

® Grimm writes On pr4tend que la traduction est de M I’abb^ Prdvost, 
et Pon a de la peine k le eroire, parce qu’elle est remplie de negligences 
qu’on ne pent pardonner e, un ecrivam aussi exerce, aussi facile et aussi 
correct que M I’abbe Prevost” {Correspondance littSraire, ed Maurice 
Tourneux, Pans 1878, v, 98 ) Undue importance must not be attached to 
the strictures of Grimm, who, in 1762, was engaged in his histone quarrel 
with Rousseau He had recently written with sweeping condemnation of 
La Nouvelle HSloise, and he is now able to find in the new novel of sensi- 
bility the same faults which he had found in Rousseau’s masterpiece He 
condemns them both as among the mauvaises copies ” which the novels 
of Richardson have had the ill fate to inspire 

Ernest A Baker, The History of the English Hovel (London H F. & 
G Witherby, 1934), v, 144 
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thus forms a parallel to Prevost^s versions of the novels of Richard- 
son^ In his Olansse and Orand'hsson^ as Mr Prank Howard Wilcox 
has pointed out,^ the translator made excisions and alterations at 
will. He omitted details which were repetitive or merely episodical, 
details which although contributing to the understanding of char- 
acter and situation delayed the action. He left out pedantic 
quotations, scraps of poetry, and many pages of moral reflections 
He also omitted or greatly altered scenes of passion in which the 
libertine attempted the virtue of the heroine or scenes of coarse 
realism which might have given offense to fastidious readers. He 
thus cut away about one-tenth of Glamsa and about one-half of 
8%r Charles Qrandison^ and incidentally got rid of nearly all that 
was most characteristic of Richardson. 

When we come to examine his treatment of Mrs Sheiidan^s 
novel, however, we find a remarkable contrast. Here he makes no 
excisions of importance, but follows the original, paragraph for 
paragraph and sentence for sentence, through almost the entire 
novel Alterations are numerous but of small significance, affectmg 
the style rather than the subject matter. Prevost made no attempt 
to obtain French equivalents for Mrs. Shendan^s colloquialisms 
and racy epithets, but removed all such expressions m favor of a 
concise, decorous prose which was more in conformity with eight- 
eenth-century French ideals of the classical style. His method of 
translating may be illustrated by a few of the changes he makes. 
An indignant declaration see plainly that old piece of for- 
mality, Lady Grimston^s infernal shrivelled paw in all this * ® is 
toned down to Je ne reconnois que tiop, dans toute cette aventure, 
Pinfernale main de la Grimston.^^ The dean is as frolick as 
May-day becomes Le doyen ra 3 eunit de gaiete ” Where the 
villamess was dubbed ^Hhe undaunted JezebeV^^® the Frenchman 
with more courtesy calls her Peffrontee.^^ Moreover, and the 
crocodile pretended to drop a tear " is altered to ici la tendre 
Gormg pr4tendit verser une larme^^^® Modifications similar to 
these occur on every page and form by far the largest category of 

Provost’s Translations of Richardson’s Novels,” University of Cali- 
forma Pnllioations in Modern Philology, xii. No 5 (1927), 341-411 
^Memovrs of Miss Sidney Bidnlph (3d ed , London, 1767), I, 195 
"^^CEuwes choisies (Amsterdam and Pans, 1783-1785), xxx, 160 
^^1,190 47 «n, 98 

^«xxx, 155 ^*xxx, 312. «xxx, 355 
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variants between the two texts. There are others, of course. The 
translator occasionally removes a sentence which borders on the 
low/^ or he strikes out a passage of specific and slightly wearisome 
detail. Occasionally too he alters a passage which relates to the 
Eoman church, although there seems to be no consistency on this 
point. 

There are a number of alterations which reflect the Frenchman's 
desire to avoid offending national sensibilities He deletes a few 
miscellaneous slurs at France. Thus the wine was excellent, not 
that poor sort which is commonly drunk in France becomes 
simply le vin etoit excellent The ladies in France do not 

think it any disgrace to have lovers is altered to “ Les dames, en 
France, ne se croyent pas deshonorees par Famonr qu^on a pour 
elles A few insults to the English are inserted A character 
who IS called the greatest villain in England is styled more 
inclusively un des grands vilains d^Angleterre ” The parlor of 
an English mansion is described as excessively cold because it has 
been newly washed, and Prevost adds ^^suivant Finsupportable 
usage de notre nation ” The translator once or twice inserts a 
sly reference to Americans, their bad manners and their fondness 
for strong drink. One of the characters, an eccentric West Indian, 
deliberately calls for his pipe with the intention of annoying a 
fastidious English lady with tobacco smoke. Here Mrs Sheridan 
wrote I took it for granted the compliment was meant for Lady 
Sarah.^^ This appears in the French as Je n^ai pas doute que 
son compliment Am^ricain n^eiit rapport miladi A similar 
insertion reminds the reader of the liberal use of wine among 
Americans The English novehst had written He [the West 
Indian] had sent me in the morning a hamper of excellent wine, 
and seemed to relish his bottle with an extraordinary good goust.^^ 
Eeferring it would seem to the consumption of wine in the semi- 
tropical parts of the Hew World, Prevost altered the passage to II 
parolt qu^a Pexemple de tons nos am4ncains, il n^a pas d^aversion 
pour la bouteille.^^ 

As Grimm^s remarks would lead us to believe, there are occa- 

i’' II, 120-121 21 ni, 226 xxxi, 295 

=^®xxx, 373 342 2®m, 122 

143 22 XXXI, 110 2*^ XXXI, 249 250 

2® XXX, 392 2^ ni, 174 
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sional Tanants which simply represent errors of translation. Pr4- 
Tost evidently worked with his nsnal haste and committed a number 
of minor blunders He thus rendered by-the-bye as par 
accident and an immensity of vamty and frothy chat as 
line abondance de f roids recits.^^ Pall Mall becomes la rue 
Pall-Mall,”^® and the Haymarket ^^le marche au foin.^^®^ And 
for such an every-day idiom as I was nettled at the question 
he was capable of writing, “ Je me suis trouvee dans quelque em- 
barras.^^ On the whole, however, these negligences are by no 
means as frequent as the censure of Grimm would lead us to 
believe. 

It IS clear that the translator made a good many minor changes 
in his text and that most of these changes were involuntary. There 
are a few alterations, however, which were made deliberately A 
firm believer in the irresistible power of the passions, Prevost was 
by no means satisfied with the tranquil manner in which the heroine 
of the English novel sacrificed love on the altar of duty. Accord- 
ingly he inserted Que faire^ Quel moyen de Poublier^^ amid 
her mild complaints upon the loss of her lover. He was shocked, 
moreover, at certain light-hearted descriptions of the follies of 
society which the heroine penned when presumably she should have 
been broken-hearted Doubtless preferring the orgies of grief into 
which his own hapless lovers were plunged, he introduced a passage 
which explained away such levity 

Le travail, mes livres, ma plume, n’en remplissent pas tous les mstans 
Mais comptez que votre amie sera vertueuse, malgr4 les levoltes de son 
coeur, & sans le secours des lemons de miladi A la v4rit4, le fond de mon 
humeur est un peu change cependant je sais reprendre Tair de gaiety en 
qmttant ma solitude, & vous pouvez remarquer vous-mtoe, qu’en vous 
dcnvant ^aspire h. vous egayer aussi Je n’ai pas d’ailleurs un grand usage 
k faire ici de mon air joyeux Les matins & les soirs sont du m§me ton.*® 


*® F. H Wilcox, op c%t , pp 353-354, points out that Pr4vost’s transla- 
tions of Glwnssa and Bvr Charles G-randtson are full of errors ” He at- 
tributes this deficiency to the haste with which Prevost worked and to 
his slightly imperfect knowledge of English Apparently Pr4vost is no 
more inaccurate m the MSmo^res pour servir than he had been in his 
previous translations 

291 *»xxx, 30 ««i, 171 *®xxx, 105. 

»'>xxxi, 89 «sxxxi, 266. ®°xxx, 138 

47. ®*xs;xi, 261. *^xxx, 143 
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In like manner when the young lady receives the not unwelcome 
command that she marry the man with whom she has long been in 
love^ she exclaims to herself. ^^Ciel^ quel exc^s impT4TU de 
f41icite ^ Except for these slight attempts to intensify the 
heroine^s grief, Prevost makes no additions to Sidney Bidulph 
In translating Eiehardson/ Prevost discarded passages which 
obstructed the narrative or which were otherwise ob]ectionable to 
French taste. His Memovres pour sermr^ however, contains no 
alterations of any importance. In an age of unlicensed translation, 
it stands out as remarkably faithful to the English original. The 
statement that it is an adaptation rather than a strict translation 
IS therefore unsupported by the facts. 

S P Chew, Jn. 

The University of Wisconsin 


FOTE OF THE ETYMOLOGY OF FAMES IF 
VOLTAIEE^S ZADIG 

The possibility of Hebrew origin for some of the proper names 
in Zadig seems to have largely escaped the notice of commentators. 
Such an origin is quite probable for one name, for which no solution 
has as yet been proposed, and seems at least possible for two other 
names 

Ascoli^s note to the character Almona is Je n’ai pu determiner 
Forigine de ce nom.^^^ Almona is evidently the Hebrew word 
almonohj which means widow.^^ Voltaire, in fact, speaks of la 
veuve Almona.^^ That Voltaire did glean Hebrew words here and 
there is shown by his display of Hebrew terms m the Dictionnaire 
Philosophique (e. g Eloim, Haddelmmj Ymcra). 

For the name Azora, Ascoli has this note 

Encore un nom de couleur onentale au gr4 de Voltaiie Le nom d’Azor, 
illustr^ par des contes du XVIII® sifecle, avant la com^die de Marmontel, 
est aussi le nom d’une ville de Taneienne Palestine, sans pailer du fonda- 
teur de Nmive et de PAssyiie, Assur® 

Price, on the other hand, suggested that the name is drawn from 

®®xxxi, 379 

^Voltaire, Zadig, 4d erit de Geoiges Ascoli (Hachette, 1929), ii, 90 

® Ihid , n, 17. 
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the expression appeler azor, and linked Azora to Voltaire^s experi- 
ence* with Mile Livry, an actress.^ Another possibility is that the 
name is taken from the Hebiew JiatsoioTh^ ^^the affliction or ^^the 
woe/^ The meaning, taken figuratively, fits in very well with the 
character of Zadig^s first wife, who, after having criticized the 
faithlessness of a widow of Ephesus, is ready to cut off the nose of 
her supposedly dead husband to save the life of a prospective lover. 
The dropping of the initial Ti from hatsoroh may be explained as an 
attempt to make the names analogous to the others beginning in A . 
Asrael, Arimaze, Astarte, Almona, Arbogad. In addition, it must 
be said that Yoltaire is not always very accurate in his transcrip- 
tion of Hebrew words — cf. the writing of Ye'iushalmm (Jerusalem) 
as E6rshala%m ^ The Hebrew word, then, is as close to the name 
of the character as any of the other suggestions and seems suitable 
as an epithet. 

For the name Zadig, both Ascoli ® and Price ® give as ultimate 
source the Arabic words Seddtk, faithful and authentic witness,^^ 
and Sad'hlCj righteous one.^^ Ascoli attributes the initial Z to the 
vogue of names in Z, e. g. Zaire, Alzire, Zamore. Price, following 
the theory that more than one factor may have entered into any 
one name, proposed in addition to the Arabic origin the Hebiew 
name Zadoc, founder of the Sadducees. He pointed out that this 
Hebrew name has the meaning of just man.^’ It is indeed pos- 
sible that Voltaire was influenced by Hebrew m forming the name 
of his hero. However, the common Hebrew word tsad%h, righteous 
one,^^ seems closer to the name Zadig than is Pricers suggestion.® 

Thus, when Voltaire spoke of Hebrew as ^Wotre detestable 
jargon, ® he apparently forgot that he had already made use of 
it, probably for one name, Almona, and possibly for two others, 
Zadig and Azora. 

Haeold Meteksoit 

Rutgers University 


® Price, W R, The Symbolism of Voltaire^s Novels (Columbia U Pi ess, 
1911), p 120. 

* Voltaire, Uiotionnaire PMlosoyhiquei article Juif s,” “ Sixi^me Lettre ” 

* Ascoli, op citf n, 9 ® Price, op oit , p 75 ’^Ibid, p 77 

® It might also be noted that the three Hebrew words discussed here are 
also found in Yiddish 
®V. note 4, above. 
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THE AUTHOESHIP OP A POEM TO THE MEMOEY OP 
ME. CONGEEVE^^ 

A Poem to the Memory of Mr Congreve, published by John 
Millan early in May, 1729, has been hesitantly included among 
James Thomson's works ever since Peter Cunningham, on a sug- 
gestion from Henry Francis Cary, claimed it for Thomson in 1843 
in one of the reprints issued by the Percy Society. The only ex- 
ternal evidence in support of this attribution seems to be the fact 
that Millan was publishing for Thomson at this time, and in his 
advertisements grouped the lines on Congreve with pieces by Thom- 
son. The internal evidence is naturally inconclusive.^ Morel and 
Macaulay doubt Thomson's authorship, and J. Logie Eobertson 
remarks in his note on the poem, Mallet may have written it — 
never Thomson ^ This comment proves to be very much to the 
point. On May 24, 1729, Millan advertised in the London Journal 

A Poem to the Memory of Mr. Congreve, By the Author of the 
Exoursion,^^ and on March 9, 1730, m the Daily Post, A Poem to 
the Memory of Mr. Congreve, By the Author of William and 
Margarate [sic], a Ballad”® Thus MallePs authorship is twice 
certified by the bookseller, 

Alan D. McKillop 

The R%ce InsUtute 


^ For an argument for Thomson’s authorship, based on internal evidence, 
see George G. Williams, “Did Thomson Write the Poem To the Memory 
of Mr Congreve^;* PMLA , XLV (1930), 1010-13 
2L4on Morel, James Thomson (Pans, 1895), p 502, G C Macaulay, 
James Thomson (London, 1908), p 192, J Logie Robertson ed. Complete 
Poetical Worhs of James Thomson (Oxford, 1908), p 462 

®The second advertisement gives the name as “William ” Millan, instead 
of John Millan, but along with the Congreve poem it lists Thomson’s 
Britannia, the fifth edition of ‘Winter, and the fourth edition of the lines 
on Newton There can be no doubt about the identity of the bookseller 
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Tudor Puritamsm A Chapter m the History of Idealism. By 
M M. Knappen Chicago . The University of Chicago Press, 
1939, Pp. sii + 555. $4 00. 

The author of this book does not lump together the customs, 
ideas, and issues of 1553, 1583, 1603, and 1643 as do most other 
recent writers on sixteenth-century social history, but marks stages 
of development. He knows that there were many Puritan spirits, 
not one only. He shows, for example, that Barnes and Knox were 
formative influences and that in the Hooper-Eidley controversy 
Hooper^s inevitable vagueness enabled Eidley to state the Anglican 
position on essential things and thmgs indifferent The author 
makes clear likewise in the hatred of the Puritans for the Ana- 
baptists the exact status of conventicles He knows the flux and 
flow of partisanship in politics and religion, the results of wearmess 
on radicals, and the sobering effects of age and responsibility. One 
who knows the historiography of Puritanism may also rejoice m 
the author^s breadth of view and his impartiality. 

The book begins by making clear the two controlling dogmas of 
Puritanism — ^the Bible as the sole authority for the Christian 
religion, a dogma argued fundamentally by Hooker, and the doc- 
trine of justification by faith alone. It affords new and most 
significant treatments of the fiist group of Protestant exiles, those 
who fled abioad after the passage of the Act of the Six Articles 
m 1539, and of the troubles at Frankfort. There is a banishment 
of confusion and the presentation of many pomts of gieat interest, 
like the surveys made by the Puritan party about 1585 as to the 
fitness of the clergy (p. 292), the actual numbers of the Puritans 
(p, 333), and the defence of Puritanism from the charge of being 
unduly swayed by the Old Testament (p 360). The author even 
refutes Macaulay^s slur by showmg that Puritans did oppose bear- 
baitmg because they were sorry for the bear (p 430). He denies 
that the asceticism of English Puritans was derived from Calvin or 
was home-grown, traces it to mediaeval tradition, and shows the 
Puritan^s joy m the practice of his religion The book is sound and 
extremely mteresting. 

There are of course points on which one is disposed to question 
the authors opinions. His somewhat depreciatory treatment of 
Calvin is hardly justifiable even m the light of his own book His 
picture of Queen Elizabeth is a rather conventional one There is 
no doubt that Idle Queen was from the beginning the prmcipal and 
at times the only obstacle to the success of the Puritan cause, but it 
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IS doubtful if one needs to attribute to her great foresight or any 
philosophy. One has to do mainly with mere reactionary stubborn- 
ness Perhaps because of his conception of Queen Elizabeth the 
author places much responsibility for the failure of the Marian 
exiles to secuie a thorough reformation on the tactlessness of the 
Genevan political pamphlets of Goodman, Knox, and others. Ayl- 
mer, presented in more sympathetic fashion than usual, and Hum- 
phrey, who always commands respect, strove in vam to salvage the 
really valuable experience of the exiles In general, there is perhaps 
too much responsibility for failure placed on Puritan tactlessness 

CartwrighPs importance, his scholarship, and his undoubted logi- 
cal acumen are rather cursorily treated in spite of CartwrighPs 
fundamental presentation of the case foi the biblical government of 
the church, a case which Whitfield failed to shake and to which 
Hooker devoted ma 3 or attention Whitgift, on the other hand, 
seems to come out too well According to the author, Whitgift 
underwent, through the opposition of Burgley and Walsingham, a 
serious check in his house-cleaning about 1585. This is true, but, 
as the author adds in another place (p. 296), Whitgift found in 
Bancroft, his secretary, an ideal agent for repression. The author 
gives possibly too little weight to the suppressions of Whitgift^s 
time — arrests of printers and attorneys, deprivations, and extensive 
silencings In point of fact, it is hardly justifiable to treat the 
Puritans thus lamed as a party at all, especially after the act of 
1593 which sent so many into banishment and drove so many into 
separatism still less to treat the Hampton Court Conference as 
more than a farce Sutcliffe^s gloatings over clowns and clouters,^^ 
Cosines defence of the ex officio oath, Bilsen^s maunderings about 
perpetual government, and Bancroft’s powerful, though often false, 
denunciations are scarcely to be considered in the realm of con- 
troversy The author seems disposed, by the way, to think that 
Bancroft did not mean to advocate the divine right of bishops in his 
famous sermon at Paul’s Cross. 

One can hardly regard the author’s treatment of Hooker as 
adequate. Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is moie in relation 
to the Puritan controversy than merely an utterance of sweet rea- 
sonableness Its fairness and justice caused the neglect of the first 
four books and the neglect and partial loss of the last three The 
reception of Hooker’s book by his own party is significant and pro- 
bably caused the mconsistent revision of the fifth book which the 
author glances at (p. 301) as a tendency to gloss over serious 
shortcomings m the current establishment ” Then perhaps Dudley 
Tenner’s importance as a systematic theologian is to be partly 
explamed by superior powers of exposition derived from the Ramist 
system of logic. He wrote Eamist treatises on logic and rhetoric 
(1584) Perkins and Travers may owe clarity to the same in- 
fluence. Eamist logic is merely Aristotelian logic rearranged and 
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simplified Again there is nothing snrprismg in the lack of modern- 
ity in the university cnrricultim of the sixteenth century, which had 
remained almost unchanged since the thirteenth century Modern 
science had hardly made a beginning in the sixteenth century, and 
Puritan methodology is the methodology of the age 

As to the author^s own views, very charily presented, there is the 
recurrent opinion that a solution of leligious difficulties might have 
been found by giving to religious leaders a share of political power 
The author also seems to regard as mistaken theology the exaltation 
of the Bible into a sole guide He is an excellant theologian and he 
sees the confusion which attends that dogma, but perhaps it is ^ust 
as well to have such a variable to serve the ends of freedom The 
author actually says that the Puritan statesmen failed to recognize 
their natural allies among the Catholics of the age. The Catholic 
church was now completely reformed, and by uniting with the 
Catholics the Puritans might have restored the united front broken 
at Worms (p 185). 

Finally, there is one suggestion to be offered as an addition to the 
thought that underlies Professor Knappen^s book The author 
perhaps fails to realize that sixteenth-century Puritanism itself is a 
manifestation of that quickening of the human spirit which we call 
the Eenaissance. One would not quibble about terms, but it is 
plain that, though the Puritans turned aside from the love of beauty 
and the artistic urge which characterizes the Eenaissance as ordi- 
narily defined and understood and though Puritanism may be said 
to have destroyed the creative promise of the humanists of Sir 
Thomas Morels time and obliged the English poets to go agam to 
Italy to relight their lamps, it is yet true that the Puritans and the 
writers of Spenser’s time are actuated by the same great human urge. 
To be sure the Puritans did not have the broad mterest m pure 
learnmg of an Erasmus (p. 466) There were few or none of them 
Platonists m the sense that More and Colet were, but they had 
Neo-Platonism transmuted into Christian idealism, and it burned 
in them with genuine ardor The doctrme of salvation by faith 
alone is but a &velopment of Neo-Platomsm. The Puritan’s faith 
in the written word of God and his unshakable belief in the sound- 
ness of his own position rest on a belief that truth not only will but 
must prevail. Passive resistance, futile m the f a(?e of government 
employmg stronger measures” (p. 314), is an equally idealistic if 
not mystical element akm to Platonism and therefore a Eenaissance 
element The Puritan’s objection to separatism is the manifestation 
of a belief in the ideal of a church of God one and indivisible. 

There is then no need to complain of the backwardness of the 
Puritan movement It was not backward m the hands of Calvin, 
or Cartwright, ox the author’s favorite preachers, Henry Smith, 
William Perkins, and Eichard Greenham. The backwardness does 
not belong to sixteenth-century Puritanism, but to the breakdown 
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of the Renaissance at the end of the century. Then came satire, 
criticism, indifference, the wearmess of the idealist Then eame 
Sabbatarianism and decline in charitable activity. At that time it 
was more attractive to denounce fine clothes and secular amusements 
than it was to pi each the hard quest of the eternal city accordmg 
to the Calvmistic system. 

Haemn Ceaig 

Stanford University 


The Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama By Robert Ralston 
Caivley. M L. a a. Monograph series, viii Boston D C 
Heath and Co., London Oxford University Press, 1938, 
Pp XIV + 4:28 $4.00. 

The author has examined most thoroughly the major and minor 
Elizabethan and 17th century drama and a considerable part of 
the non-dramatic literature as well, and has given us, as a result, 
a body of material which scholars in this field will find, I think, of 
unusual interest It is primarily a scholar’s reference book, and, 
being [as it is] well indexed and provided with a sound bibliography 
that refers the reader on to special bibliographies in adjacent fields, 
it provides both invaluable aids to the specialist investigator and 
matter of great interest to the general student of the period. 

At the same time, it is not, as the author points out, a source- 
book. Rather, it is an attempt to lay side by side two companion 
pictures the material of the tales that the voyagers wrote or re- 
ported by woid of mouth on the one hand and the picture that the 
dramatists made out of this material on the other hand. The very 
laying side by side of the two is a considerable service to cur 
knowledge and understanding of both and even if the reader some- 
times wishes that Professor Cawley would be a little less modest and 
would indulge rather more freely in the drawing of his own con- 
clusions — if only to the extent of a final surveying chapter — we 
readily accept his own account of his purpose, to present the evi- 
dence in this volume and the inferences and conclusions in a later 
one Those of us who have read this, the first one, will await the 
second with lively interest, hoping that it may not be too long 
withheld 

If the book appears here and there to lack symmetry, as m the 
comparative neglect of the central Asian territories which laid so 
firm a hold on Marlowe’s imagination and his readers’, we shall 
find the explanation of this in the author’s references, in his pre- 
face, to the work of other scholars who are covering portions of this 
field. It is to this extent a piece of team-work and, as in scien- 
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tific field woik, the author is not necessarily free to delimit his own 
assignment 

Without wishing to appear ungrateful for so thoiough and so 
suggestive a piece of research, there is one point upon which I 
should like to expostulate on behalf of the geneial reader, and that 
IS the method of refeiring to passages from the plays in the form 
^ WotIcs p 23 ^ in the footnotes Tins brevity is in itself admirable 
and we might all do well to adopt it, but it needs to be backed by 
an easily accessible table of the editions intended and for these to 
be consistently used both in the footnotes and in the bibliography 
Even so, I am not sure that the old method of reference by act, scene 
and (if possible) line, even if more cumbersome, is not kinder to 
the geneial scholai, who will usually have one or two editions of 
the given poet in his library, but may be unable to satisfy his 
laudable desire to lead the passage for himself in its setting if the 
reference is to some other and perhaps less usual edition. This is 
a minor matter, but one which is worth considering for the sake of 
the geneial scholar who is not an expert in the particular field and 
ceitainly for the general leader 

But it IS, after all, to the mine of information in the body of the 
text that we return on re-examinmg the book and here the material 
collected is both rich and comprehensive The author brings to- 
gether into his conspectus a wide range of contemporary accounts 
These vary, as is inevitable with Elizabethan records, from care- 
fully authenticated reports such as Jenkinson^s to fairy tales very 
little removed from some of Mandeville^s, but Professor Oawley^s 
sure grasp of the conditions and of the state of Elizabethan informa- 
tion enables him to guide us through what might otherwise be a 
confusion of evidence, showing how far given comments represent 
the average knowledge or belief of the times and how far they are 
exceptional In the same way he treats the passages which the 
dramatists built upon these descriptions (or upon others like them, 
which, though they have no written records, were indubitably in 
the air^^), revealing by implication as he does so something of the 
various methods of treating their sources that distinguish the dif- 
ferent dramatists. 

It is a volume to which, we may well believe, later interpreta- 
tions or reconstructions of the Elizabethan mind will be indebted, 
and though it does not attempt the task of simultaneous survey and 
deduction which we find in Professor Chew^s recent work The 
Orescent and the Rose, that comprehensive picture of interrelations 
between east and west, it is a valuable collection of relevant evi- 
dence in a similar field 

IJiTA Ellis-Permob 

Univers^t^/ of London 
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Beaumont & Fletcher (A Concise Bibliography) , Philip^ Mas- 
singer (A Concise Bibliography) Q-eorge Chapman {A 
Concise Bibliography). By Samuel A Taistnenbaum. Eliza- 
bethan Bibliographies, nos. 3, 4, 5 (in one vol ) New York* 
Samnel A Tannenbanm, 1938 Pp x + 94 + viii -f 40 
+ VIII + 40. $5.50. 

These bibliographies, as Dr Tannenbanm is quick to admit, make 
no pretense to completeness, and no one who ever hopes to publish 
a bibliography will criticize him for omissions, obvious though some 
of them may be. The Beaumont and Fletcher bibliography is 
naturally the longest, having 1628 entries to 676 + in that of 
Massinger and 668 -f in that of Chapman. 

It is rather strange that no mention of Sir Aston Cokaine is found 
in either the B & F. or the Massinger bibliography, but the most 
frequent omissions are of works which concern the minor writers 
who are supposed to have collaborated m some of the Beaumont and 
Fletcher plays. Unlisted, for instance, is Miss Roberta BrinHey^s 
Nathan Fields The Actor-Playwright (Yale Studies m English, No. 
Lxxvii), where fifty pages are devoted to Pield^s participation in 
B. & F plays, nor is there mention of C W. Stork^s efforts to 
distinguish between the styles of Fletcher and Rowley {William 
Rowley, etc , Publ of U of Pa., Series in Philology and Literature, 
XIII, 1910), nor the attempt of Miss Wiggin (Radcliffe College 
Monographs, No 9, 1897). The most obvious omission of all, how- 
ever, IS probably Peter Alexander’s Conjectural History of Shake- 
speare’s Henry YIIIP Essays and Studies by Members of the Eng- 
lish Association, xvi (1931), 85-120, where a strong case is pre- 
sented against Fletcher’s participation in that play. 

The B. & F. bibliography, at least, seems to have been prepared 
with haste and to have been poorly proof-read. Charles Eliot 
Norton has become C E. Morton, appearmg under M m both index 
and bibliography. The same work is listed m the bibliography as 
by B. E. Bogan (977) and B B. Brogan (1012), and the index 
cites both spellmgs as though they were different people. B. S. 
Lindsey’s ^^The Music of the Songs of Fletcher’s Plays,” is cited 
as appearing in Studies in Philology^ 22 • 226-233 Apr. 1925.” 
On these pages, however, is found Robert Withington’s note on The 
Faithful Shepherdess, “ F. S. — ^Which is to Say . . . , ” not cited 
by Dr. Tannenbaum Lindsey’s article appeared the year before, the 
correct reference being 21 325-355, April 1924. Again, Sed- 
ding” in Item 1487 should, of course, be Spedding. Miss Sibley’s 
Lost Plays and Masques (Entry 1467) appeared not in 1833 but in 
1933, and in Entry 1276 the essential 1936 is omitted after TLS 
June 6 ” 

Quite misleading are the two entries dealing with Rymer (1433 
4 
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and 1212). In both there are references by pages to his discussions 
of Kihg and No King and The Maid's Tragedy; there is no sug- 
gestion that he discussed Rollo at even greater length. 

Finally it was an error to include in a B. and P. bibliography 
Item 1079, Eaymond Delacourt^s note Commission to Fletcher 
and Shakespeare ” The note mentions Lawrence and a William 
Fletcher, but has nothing to do with John. Likewise Item 1309 
concerns Phmeas Fletcher, the only mention of John being the 
statement that Phmeas was his cousin 

In spite of such minor errois as I have noted, the bibliographies 
will be of great assistance to all students of Elizabethan diamatists. 

Bald-win Maxwell 

Umveistty of lowd 


Sir William D'avenant Poet Laureate and Playwnght-Manager 
By Aethur H Nethercot University of Chicago Press, 
1938. Pp. viii + 488. e$4 00. 

Professoi Nethercot strikes a nice balance He displays D^aven- 
anPs energy without magnifying his paits or exalting his character, 
and without exaggeration of his literal y gifts convinces us of his im- 
portance. To be sure, this has long been understood by students 
of the seventeenth century, but Mr Nethercot^s book will both 
widen the basis of then understanding and extend it to a larger 
circle of readers For his account of the Oxford vintner’s son who 
became in the early years of the Eestoration the chief figure of the 
English theatre and, for better or worse, put operatic scenery onto 
our legitimate stage, is set forth m a style admirably in keeping 
with its lively subject. No doubt the writer on Milton must pull a 
sober face, but there is no reason why a biographer of D’avenant 
should. This IS a gay book, but its gaiety is m perfect haimony 
with its scholarship. 

It presents the results of a thorough and mature investigation. 
New or neglected documents have yielded interesting genealogical 
and biographical facts. The knightly founder of the Heroic school 
was subject to the vexations of humdrum existence in a world 
whose tailors insist on being paid, as well as to sojourns, exciting 
or boring, m the Tower of London Under Mr, Nether cot’s escort, 
he joins the select company of those English poets who killed their 
man. D’avenant’s victim was only a servant, and in time (though 
it was a long time) he had his pardon of the king who signed the 
attainder of Strafford. But this murder (for, however offensive 
may have been its merely verbal provocation, that is what it was) 
will remain less damaging to Sir Willmm’s reputation than the de- 
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liberate and repeated atrocities he committed on Shakespeare^s 
poetry m his notorious adaptations 

His sinfulness is still irritating because^ unlike Otway^ he was a 
complacent improver , but Mr Nethercot shows that, in whatever 
sense the laurel may have gone to D^avenant^s head, complacence 
IS not the key to the brilliant career of such an oddity D^aven- 
ant knew what he wanted to do , and, interrupted though he was 
by a civil war and a Puritan dictatorship, at long last he did it 
When the town began calling Lisle^s tennis court Opera/^ 
and flocking there, a very remarkable victory had been won. If it 
IS the victory that makes D^avenant important, it is his protracted 
fight for it that gives him his touch of nobility, to which, without 
letting it obscure the comic side. Mi, Nethercot has done full 
justice. 

Hazelton Spencer 


Hengist^ King of Kent; or The Mayor of Queenlorough By 
Thomas Middleton. Edited by E. C Bald. Polger Shake- 
speare Library Publications. New York and London Scrib- 
nePs, 1938. Pp. Ixii + 136, 

Once more Professor Bald has earned the gratitude of scholars 
with another carefully edited play by Middleton, one of several 
seventeenth-century dramatists who remain, after the century of 
praise that has followed their rediscovery, still unfurnished with 
seriously established and thoroughly annotated texts. Pew of them 
are in a state more parlous than the author of Hengvst, as we are 
now to call it. Dyce was well enough in his day, and his notes (as 
far as they go) laid well the foundation of glossarial and allusive 
commentary, but Bullen^s editorial efforts were, as usual, negligible 
from any point of view. In a foreword, the general editor of these 
Publications sounds the tocsin now, Dr. Adams evidently feels, is 
the time for all good men to come to the aid of the Middletonian 
party, not necessarily by editing him (that might well be left to 
Mr Bald, if he would submit to the yoke), but by preparatory at- 
tacks on the various problems, biographical and bibliographical. 

Mr Baidas latest contribution is less a definitive edition of the 
play than a partially corrected edition of the Polger^s Lambarde 
manuscript of it, a much fuller, and a much better, text than that 
supplied by the quarto of 1661.^^ In the editor^s opinion the hand 
IS that of the scribe responsible for the manuscript owned by the 
present Duke of Portland, Textual variants appear at the foot of 
the page. The annotation is illuminating but might be fuller. The 
valuable introduction does not assert that all problems have been 
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solved Some may never be. Mr. Bald is confident that the piece 
IS a woik of Middleton’s maturity Eor this the strongest evidence 
IS stylistic, and somewhat risky. Whether Middleton built on an 
old play remains in doubt. Mr. Bald thinks revision likelier than 
collaboration 

Everyone who has concluded that ^Shakespeare lacked originality 
because he borrowed his plots should be condemned to read Hengist 
once a week till he is cured. Eor the source of this comical-histori- 
cal-tragical drama is also mainly Holinshed , but Middleton fails to 
manipulate his selected materials with any precision, and the piece 
sadly lacks clarity, despite the desperate recourse to dumbshows 
and to Polychronicon Higden as choius-presenter in the manner of 
Gower in Pericles Nor is the sloppy technique compensated for by 
much imagination , the action is rarely stirring and never exalting, 
and not a single one of the chief tragic characters really comes to 
life. Fo wonder the piece has long been known by its subtitle, from 
the comic underplot 

In the course of his labors with the text and its sources, Mr. 
Bald has found much to admire in this messy, uninspired play, but 
in the opinion of this reviewer there is no reason to revise the un- 
favorable verdict successively handed down by Ward, Symons, and 
Ellis It IS surprising,” says Mr. Bald, 

how often the mind automatically turns to Shakespeare to interpret 
what Middleton was trying to do in his latest, and greatest, works 
[This] seems to throw into relief what is best m his work [though] 
the similarity is often of kind rather than of quality 

Well, ]t IS by the quality as well as by the kind that an artist is 
judged , and the quality of this is pretty feeble. Mr. Bald hazards 
more than was required when he invites us to compare Hengist 
with Lear and Macieth. Not that he is not as conscious as anyone 
of the gulf between; but the difference is not merely that Vortiger 

IS altogether of lesser calibre than Macbeth.” There is simply no 
basis of comparison, neither in quality nor m kind. Both usurpers 
are ambitious , if they were not, they would not be usurpers But 
Yortiger, admittedly the best character in Middleton’s play, is a 
third-rate Machiavel, while Horsus is a fourth-rate Malcontent 

But it would not be fair to proceed without more quotation than 
space allows from the play and from its editor’s reasons for liking 
it. Certainly Mr Bald has filed the strongest possible brief. 
Though dissent is inevitable on aesthetic grounds, not much is 
likely to be entered on any others, least of all on textual 

Hazeltok Speitobe 
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The Family of the Barrett By Jeanette Marks ifew York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1938. Pp xxii + 709. $5 

When Sir Frederic G Kenyon challenged that Nothing is to 
be gained by trying to trace back the genealogy of the Barrett 
family/^ Miss Marks accepted the challenge. This acceptance 
resulted in The Family of the'Barrett, 709 pages all abristle with 
genealogical information, — confutation enough, peihans too much, 
of Sir Frederic. 

Apparently Miss Marks has sifted with scholarly care every scrap 
of Jamaican record of the Barrett family deed books, wills^ 
colonial state papers, public records Sifting completed and in- 
formation assembled. Miss Marks faced two tasks to create a 
readable, significant document from the mass of legalistic, somewhat 
Saharan facts, to reject facts of little or no relevance in explaining 
the one person who called this book into being, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning As a desultory history of Jamaica — ^with its eaith- 
quakes, hurricanes, pirates, and gay, careless life — ^the book is 
readable and, perhaps, significant The Barretts lived on Jamaica; 
all things Jamaican, therefore, become significant One reflects, 
however, that the history of Jamaica has been recorded elsewhere 
Documents specifically pertaining to the Tittle family (Browning^s 
ancestors on his mother’s side) and the Barrett family are more to 
the pomt Here, however, m one important instance, Miss Marks 
by stramed inference concludes that Eobert Browning^s ancestry 
was touched with the tar-brush This reviewer thinks that Miss 
Marks’s facts tend to confute Miss Marks’s inference. 

Because hard-eained facts are diflBcuIt to jettison, the present 
ship ” IS cluttered almost to foundering with inessential or only 
slightly essential information The forebears of E B B., the 
cousins of the forebears of B B. B with legitimate and mis- 
cegenated ramifications no end, the neighbors of the forebears and 
of the cousms of E. B. B , magistrates, missionaries and traders of 
Jamaica, estate owners along with the servants and slaves of the 
forebears, cousins, magistrates, missionaries, traders, and estate 
owners are all called to witness over a period of one hundred and 
nmety years that the actions of Edward Moulton-Barrett on the 
night of September 30, 1846 (elopement night for E. B, and E B ) 
were monomaniacal expressions generated remotely by heritage and 
more immediately by twenty years of loss and disaster.” So many 
witnesses could hardly be expected to speak to the pomt Miss 
Marks succeeds in lUummatmg the character of E B. B.’s father 
but she admits that the misguided destruction of E B. B.’s letters 
to her father removed the final evidence which would have made 
it impossible to crystallize the slander which has centered around 
the figure of Edward Moulton-Barrett and his daughter ” 
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Miss Maiks deserves praise foi eliminating the necessity of 
further woik on the Barietts^ genealogy 


Rhode Island State College 


K. L KNiCKEnBOCKEja 


Latevmsche Dichtung m England vom Ausgang des Frukhumams- 
mus zum RegierungsantriU Ehsdbeths Untersuchung zur 
Nahonalen und Rehgwsen Orundlegung des Englischen Hu- 
mamsmus. Von Wolfgang Mann. Halle (Saale) Max 
Niemeyer Yerlag, 1939. Pp. iv + 208. K. M. 10 or 11 50. 

Although theie aie several studies of the later Latin poetry of 
Italy, Germany, and Prance, this is the first systematic history of 
the Latin verse of Eenaissance England. It has, as a consequence, 
all the minor faults of a pioneer work. The dates of the study are 
rather arbitrary and necessitate the sawmg in half of some poets 
who reached the top of their achievement after 1558. If literary 
termini must coincide with political events, the study might better 
have ended with 1625. The second title of the book indicates 
Mannas ideological commitment, and at times one feels that he 
pushes the goad of nationalism a little too strenuously He is also 
unaware — since he relies on Warton — of motifs current m English 
literature, many an idea that he thinks peculiar to the later Latins 
IS an artistic commonplace. Finally, there are errors of commis- 
sion and omission that one finds in any Bahnbrechend work 

Mann inaugurates his study with a survey of the poetry of Flem- 
ming, Opicius, and Constable He provides us with a good account 
of the poetry evoked by the controversy over Hermanns Yulgarux, 
and then turns to an extensive consideration of the greater poets — 
More, Leland, Chaloner, Shepreve, Parkhurst, and Haddon, He 
observes with justice that these men were poets by avocation and 
specialists in politics by vocation. This, of course, is the reason for 
their national bias. 

For the student of English literature the section on More will 
have the greatest interest; it is the best study of Morels Latm 
verse since Canon Marsden^s Phtlomorm. Mann points out that 
More was able to write of the ordinary events of life in an effortless 
antique style and that his renderings from Greek are marked by a 
simplicity which was an essential part of Morels character. He 
detects in these early verses of More the guiding principles of the 
martyr^s life — ^his love of animals, his high regard for women, his 
common sense, and his domestic affections. For a premonstration 
of Morels later attitudes Mam recommends a study of Morels 
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epigrams and the In suscepti Dmdematis diem Hermci OctavL He 
IS particnlaily astute in observing that Morels humanism a:^d the- 
ology never conflicted, that they were parallel but separate mental 
strains. 

The verses of each Latin poet are similarly described and the 
reader is provided with a liberal number of illustrations. Mann is 
often prolix and one can quarrel at times with his taste, but one is 
forced to admit that this book was needed and that it is done with 
reasonable care 

Don Cameron Ai/Len 

Duke University 


Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey By Edwin Casady. ISTew York 
Modern Language Association of America, 1938. Pp. xii-f- 
257. 

On seeing that this work is sponsored by the Modern Language 
Association and being told in the first sentence of the preface that 
its purpose is to reinterpret the character of the man and of his 
poetry, one expects a study of Henry Howaid as a poet But the 
book represents the current tendency of literary scholars to have 
little to do with poetry, and to pass on to the facts of history and 
biography. The only extended discussion of Surrey^s poetry is — 
symbolically — ^in an appendix. At the best the appendix is an at- 
tempt to escape from the merely chronological method Mr. Casady 
has imposed on himself, which, with its careful documentation from 
Dom Oal. and other indispensable sources,^ forms a cage hard to 
break out of. But if we are to know the hero, the author must cut 
his way out and write considerable sections m which the man and his 
qualities are discussed. That might make the book longer, but a 
view of the attitude to Italian art of this noble and soldier would 
be worth havmg What beyond display was in the mind of Surrey 
when he probably sent the Italian ardiitect to Mount Surrey^ 

Mr. Casady most nearly escapes from chronology in giving us the 
account of his hero as Lieutenant General at Boulogne The period 
of Sept 1545 — ^March 1546 is allotted 42 pages, m which the diffi- 
culties of an inadequately supported commander appear. Moreover, 
some scattered attempts to characterize the man are given ; the best 
is • Surrey, in spite of his love of action, was prudent and cautious 
in military affairs. He could order and lead headlong charges when 
the best strategy was boldness. Nevertheless, he sought to accom- 
plish his object with the least possible risk and cost, without un- 
necessarily exposing his men to danger (p. 151). Less informing 

1 On pp 10, 11, Thomas Brotherton appears both as illegitimate son of 
Edward I, and as son of Edward and Maigaret of France 
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IS this . Surrey, true to his usual method, had deployed his men m 
a strategic position’^ (p 153) We should like to know what his 
strategic conceptions were Further development of Howard^s mili- 
tary prudence would have gone far to support Mr. Casady^s conten- 
tion that his hero was not foolish proud.^^ 

Such support IS needed, for on the author^s own showing Surrey 
was not always prudent, or other than proud. He quarrelled pub- 
licly with his sister over a matter that should have been kept private 
(p. 180) ; he built and furnished a house beyond his means ; he even 
indulged in sophomoric window-smashmg m London. Indeed the 
reader gets the impression that Surrey was fully mature and prudent 
only as poet and soldier 

Suriey the poet is presented in Mr. Casady^s appendix as a writer 
of polite verse, except in his translations from the Bible, to which 
astonishing originality is assigned. The Psalms have been applied 
by so many men to their own situations that it is difficult to believe 
this prisoner much different from the others. A suggestion that 
Suirey learned blank verse from Luigi Alamanni is unfortunately 
put (p. 235) , it is hardly possible that Mr. Casady has not care- 
fully examined a volume he makes so important, yet he quotes from 
Henry Morley^s account of the Opere Toscane and gives no internal 
details to support his view ^ 

A pleasant passage on London and the Thames, disinterred from 
Aicheolog'ia and quoted on p 108, concludes. Never did I see a 
river so thickly covered with swans as this/^ 

Allan H. Gilbert 

Duke UmversUy 


S'iT Walter Scott, Bart By Sir Herbert J C Grierson New 
York Columbia University Press, 1939. Pp xii + 320. $4 50. 

Sir Heibert was foreordained to write this biography as the cul- 
mination of the Scott Centenary. As editor of the all-embracing 
edition of Scotft Letters (1932-1937) he is necessarily more 
familiar than anyone else with the newly available letters tangential 
to Scott, with the vast collection of letters to Scott in the generous 
hands of Sir Hugh Walpole and with the flood of books and articles 
in the spate on 1932 Since 1837 all studies of Scott have been 
based upon LockharPs biography With the labors of Sir Herbert 
Scott studies must take a new start 

Lockhart is not likely to be superceded, but he was careless in 
the use of his material Professor Grierson recognizes this m full 
measure, for he says at the start, The aim of the present biography 
is . . . not to rival Lockhart . but rather to supplement.” And 

*Eor discussion of Hank verse in Alamanni^s sborter poems see Henri 
Hauvette, Lmgi AlamamUf Pans 1903, pp 216-25 
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the present book is in very truth a supplement While Professor 
Grierson has told the whole stoiy, even though much of it ,is in 
outlme^ he has expanded out of absolute proportion those parts of 
ScotPs life for which he can offer new material He does this 
especially in regard to three subjects ScotPs early love for Wil- 
liamma Belsehes, the early life of Charlotte Caipenter^ and ScotPs 
business complications 

Of ScotPs love for Williamma, Sir Herbert gives an even fuller 
account than he does in his article in Blackwood’s Magazine (1937), 
He recognizes to some extent the effect of ScotPs disappointment 
upon his " irritable and ungovernable mind , but he fails, I think, 
to give full credit to it in the tremendous activities which followed 
and in the swift wooing of Miss Carpenter He also misses, I think, 
the implications of the deep emotions with which Scott renews 
friendly relations with Williamina^s mother m 1837 (See the 
Journal and W Partington, Sir Walter Scotfs Post-lag, Moie 
stories, etc,, 1932, pp 230-3 ) The point has its importance for it 
seems to show a deeper passion than ScotPs biographers have 
revealed The account of the earlv history of Charlotte Carpenter 
has all the interest of a detective story One can only hope that 
some of the conjectural points may ultimately be cleared up, even 
though complete documentation would do little to illuminate Scott 
himself Of the financial complications the book contains much. 
The whole business has always been confusmg Even after the 
story as told by Sir Herbert with the aid of his accountant friend, 
James Glen, it is still confusing to the lay mind. But we shall 
probably never know more about the interlocking relationships of 
James and John Ballantine, Constable, Cadell, etc. with Scott and 
of Scott with them. The general conclusion is that Scott was not 
the victim of unscrupulous partners but was moie than a little to 
blame for the mess into which all fell. He was irresistibly driven 
on by his desire for wealth and land, all the time keeping his 
business affairs secret from his closest friends and family. 

The volume hardly presents a breathmg portrait of Scott, yet it 
is full of wise and acute comment upon both his charactei and his 
work It deplores his secretiveness, his intemperate politics, his 
worldliness, his lack of deep insight, but it is quick to recognize his 
sweetness, his loyalties, his spontaneity, his essential nobleness The 
main thesis is, perhaps, the unfortunate dualism seen in life and 
work, a dualism of romantic imagination on the one hand and of a 
sense of reality on the other, the two raiely reconciled Yet it 
was Scott^s sense of leality which made his greatest contributions 
to his time, namely, an epoch-making impulse towards his- 
torical humanism and a series of unforgettable characters gov- 
erned by simple and elemental feelmgs.^^ 

Hoeace Ainswoeth Eaton- 


Syracuse Umvers%ty 
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New Poetry of New England, Fiost and Rob%nso7i. By Robekt P 
Tristeam Cofein Baltimore The Johns Hopkins Piess, 
1938. Pp XVI + 148 $2 00. 

These six lectures, deliveied a year ago at The Johns Hopkins 
University on the Percy Graeme Turnbull Foundation, are now 
made available to a larger audience 'than the lecturer^s voice could 
leach. They should command the attention ol all who believe in 
poetry No more understanding inteipretation of the two leading 
American poets of our time has been written 

Mr Coffin speaks as a poet commenting on poetry, as a New 
Englander appraising the New England spirit Unlike Amy Lowell, 
who was also a poet and a New Englander and who wrote on 
Robinson and Frost some twenty yeais ago, he is able to approach 
the work of his contemporaries without preconceptions He bungs 
to his sub 3 eet an unfailing supply of vitality, flexibility, good sense, 
and wholesome, contagious enthusiasm One does not feel that 
these chapteis aie formal lectures, but rather the words of a man 
talking on matters of intimate concern, and that is the tone best 
adapted to a discussion of Frost and Robinson 

The new poetry of New England is first projected against a 
background of the old The poets of the mid-nineteenth century, 
as Mr Coffin rightly holds, were full of the confidence of a peiiod 
of prosperity and expansion. But he does not distinguish sharply 
enough between those like Longfellow who sought to bring tradi- 
tional genteel culture to the New World and those like Emerson 
who fostered what was tough, individualistic, and native to the 
soil The distinction is important since Robinson may truly be 
regarded as the last voice of the waning genteel tradition, wheieas 
Frost stands clearly in the line of writers whose sources were 
interior and hence independent Emerson and Emily Dickinson aie 
his predecessors Mr. Coffin as a coast of Maine man realizes very 
clearly the difference between big-house and small-house New 
Englanders, and vividly associates Robinson with the decay of the 
former , lost and lonely people,^^ he finely calls them, shells that 
change of times has thrown out of their element, to bleach out into 
ghastly patterns of wasted, if beautiful design But he is less at 
home in New Hampshire, Vermont, and western Massachusetts, 
where there were few mansions to decay, and his perception of the 
vigorous, indigenous, and continuing tradition of back-country 
New England, neither big-house nor small-house, is correspondingly 
less sure. It is from that tradition, however, that Frost may be said 
to derive 

Mr. Coffin describes and illustrates with effective examples the 
unseating of poetic rhetoric, the simplification of the language of 
poetry, that both Robinson and Frost accomplished. He draws an 
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excellent contrast between the baffling questions against which 
Eobinson vainly flung himself and the little, concrete certainties of 
things and beliefs that Frost was content to pile up until they 
amounted to answers. Probably Mr Coffin intended to devote his 
lectnies to the two poets equally, but toward the end it is Frost who 
dominates the discussion There may be doubt as to which poet 
was the greater master of expression, but there can be none as to 
which was, and is, the incomparable master of the ait of living 

Geouge F 'Whichee 

Amherst College 


Linee d% una storm della cnUca al ''Decameron'* con bibhografia 
loccaccesca completamente aggiornata. By Vittore Branca. 
Eoma Soc. An Ed. Dante Alighieri, 1939 187 pp Biblio- 

teca della Eassegna, XXIII 

The survey and analysis of that body of critical opinion and at- 
titude which several centuries may brmg to bear on a paiticular 
literary masterpiece is the very gioundwoik which our general 
histones of criticism, to their own detriment, have too often fore- 
gone in their haste foi synthesis If well done, such a study in 
history is bound to touch on problems of a more geneial scope, and 
interest scholars whose primary concern is not with the particular 
author under consideration One is reminded that such studies foi 
even the ma^or figures in Italian literature are still lacking in any 
complete sense Where can we turn today for a satisfactory survey 
of the criticism of any one of the mapr figures or masterpieces of 
Italian literature ^ Even the first bibliographical step is, in most 
cases, yet to be taken, and in not a few, if that step has been made, 
it has remained its own excuse 

The outline of Decameron criticism for which we can now thank 
Mr. Branca's patience and discrimination, and which foims the 
first half of his volume (pp 1-71) had already appeared in part 
under the same title in the leview La Rassegna (1936-1937) In 
the volume before us, his survey now stands complete, bringing 
discussion of the most recent essays and mterpretative commentaries 
on the Decameron down to the present year 

There may be little in the way of startling revelation to be 
noticed in the panorama of criticism which we are thus invited to 
contemplate Xothmg, indeed, for anyone generally acquainted 
with the outlines of literary opinion in Europe fiom Boccaccio's 
day to the Eomantics That this observation can be made of 
Branca's study m no way invalidates it It will not be easy to 
charge him with serious lacunae, and m general, his discernment 
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and analysis of a particular point of view on Boceaccio^s work, as 
well as the place to which that view is assigned m the general parade 
of opinion, seems valid beyond serious question This, and not 
the in]ection of interest wheie interest was frankly not to be 
found, was precisely his business as historian 

The histoiy of Decameion criticism befoie the 18th centuiy 
seems to have been a comparatively easy task The inflexible 
position of the humanist, the linguist and the legislator of stand- 
ards has to our eyes an outline so clear that almost by itself it may 
be said to fall into its proper place. It is after the general ferment 
of ideas brought by the 18th and early 19th centuries that the 
labeling of attitude and the relative geneology of opinion becomes 
a more complicated task, requiring of the historian something more 
than the patience needed to search out and catalogue this criticism 
(which stands in this case, as direct source to that of our day) 
It IS m this and the subsequent period, when literary opinion moie 
closely approaches or coincides with what we now call 
that its historian is obliged to take stock of his own view as to the 
meaning of that word. Branca has not kept us in the daik in 
this respect When he begins to find, in the famous Discorso 
stonco by Eoscolo, what can rightly bear the name of ciiticism, it 
IS plam from the following observation ^ust what ciiterion will 
guide him in his analysis of the modern chapter which Foscolo 
opens . 

Nasce col Foscolo la sola eritica letteraiia degna di questo nome perch4 
commcia ad acquistare dignity, nella comprensione piU piena della sua 
funzione specifica Sorge non pid occasionalmente da interessi che haimo 
un vincolo solo formale con Topera d’arte (mteiesse linguistico, filologico, 
stonco, didattico) ma dal desideno di meglio comprendere la vita poetica 
dell’opera In questo nuovo interesse si insenscono anche gh altn clie 
prima avevano donainato la ciitica, e solo dipendendo da questo atteggia- 
mento critico centrale, possono ancora vivere e diventano, a loro volta, 
momenti secondari di esso^’ (p, 39) 

In his survey of criticism alter Foscolo and particularly after De 
Sanctis, the reader is inclined to regret that Branca did not in- 
dulge m more detail There is no good reason to question his view 
that the two problems which remain central in modern interpre- 
tations of the masterpiece (the unity of the work, and its relation 
as art to the minor works, p. 61) have not as yet received adequate 
solution Indeed these problems are still very much with us ; and 
for that veiy reason, every reader who may have his own particular 
theory m the matter, will variously question the particular evalu- 
ation of opinion of more lecent character. Our desire for more 
discussion at this point is good evidence of the immediacy of these 
problems, but our desire arises also fiom a feeling, (much to the 
Cl edit of Branea^s discussion) that this young historian and critic 
has somethmg more to contribute to the history of criticism than 
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the record of it. We are encouraged from this survey to hope that 
the author will now turn to a contribution which will make Tather 
than record history in this field 

The Bibliografia boccaccesca which completes the volume is a 
contribution the need of which has been felt since the well-known 
volume of Ti aver sari (1907). By all checks available to this 
leviewer, Branca has given lis a thorough piece of work In ar- 
rangement of material, he has happily continued the system adopted 
by Traversari, listing all works alphabetically under the year of 
appearance, facilitating consultation with two indexes by author and 
by subject respectively The detail of the second index is a boon to 
Boccaccio studies. Additions to Zambrmi-Bacchi della Lega m 
regard to editions of Boccaccio in a pnma parte and additions to 
the Travel sari bibliography are included In short, we have here a 
volume which, with Traversari^s, will be considered the Boccaccio 
Bibliography for a good many years to come ^ 

ChAHLES S SnSTGLETON 


Voltaire et VEncycloped%e. By Eaymonb Naves Pans : Les Edi- 
tions des Presses modernes, n. d. [1938]. Pp 206, 

This IS a petite these, complementary to the same author’s 
extensive study of Le Gout de Voltaire,” also published last year. 
It makes clear the limited nature of Voltaire^s collaboration with 
the Bncyclopedie Diderot and Voltaire always remained rather 
distant and the Patriarch was not invited to write articles of funda- 
mental importance, though he accepted with good grace those as- 
signed to him On the whole, his collaboration was limited to 
rather general questions of literature and history. It appears also 
that Voltaire played a rdle in inspiring articles furnished by the 
liberal Protestant preacher of Lausanne, Polier de Bottens Loin 
d’avoir et6 le chef des encyclopedistes,” says M. Naves, Voltaire 

^ A careful check of this work against two recent Re'pertori hibhografia 
will serve as good warning of the many lacunae the latter inevitably con- 
tain Students are too likely to trust to their completeness 

A few instances of repetition from Traversari are not worth mentioning 
since they are slips which can do no harm Several additions could be made 
to Branca’s lists no doubt Without pretending to completeness in detecting 
lacunae, the following examples might be cited (with thanks, in some 
cases, to Prof Fucilla of Northwestern University from whose bibliography 
of miscellanies now in preparation they were kindly put at my disposal ) 
V Piccoli, Amme e ombre, Milano, Treves, 1927 (Boccaccio, pp 64 70), 
A Zottoli, La novella del marchese dv Salmsso, La Cultura, a IX (1930), 
pp 961-88, H Hauvette, La Morte Vivante, Pans, Boivin, 1933, Apollonio, 
TJomim e forme, Firenze, Sansoni, 1934 (Boccaccio, 364 61), (> Grasselli, 
Bvunti 0 T%t%c%, Beggio Emilia, Giudetti, 1936 (II Decamerone, pp 8-13.) 
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n^a ete que lenr franc-tiieair, mais a leui service il a pris tout k 
fait conscience de lui-menie” (p. 166) 

When therefore the Encycloped%e was suppressed in 1759, Vol- 
taiie became definitely convinced that it was impossible to publish 
under the nose of the authorities anything sufficiently independent 
to be woith while He held too that the large numbei of collabora- 
tors of uneven meiit doomed the work inevitably to mediocrity or 
timidity. Finally, he thought that the Encyclopedie was too bulky 
to work effectively upon mass opinion In short, M Naves be- 
lieves that the chief impetus for Yoltaire^s DicUonnaire ph%lo- 
sQph%que, which was at the beginning intended to be ^^portatif,” 
came from the suppression, and, as Voltaire saw it, the comparative 
failure of these big folios edited by Diderot and D^ Alembert, The 
very title of the Queshons sur VEncyclopediey later fused with the 
DicUonnaire philosophique, shows clearly whence it sprang Thus 
the influence of the Encycloped%e was of great importance in turn- 
ing much of Voltaire^s later activity in the direction of the various 
alphabetical writings which he found an effective means of working 
upon contemporary opinion 

The author has made careful use of manuscript materials in 
Geneva and in the private collection of M Henri Monod at Merges 
relative to Polier de Bottens. The Appendix gives the variants 
between Voltaire^s articles as they appeared in the EncyclopH'iS 
and as published in the Dichonmire philosoph'ique 
Finally, M Naves^ study constitutes an important contribution 
to our detailed knowledge of the relations between Voltaire and 
Diderot 

George E Havens 

The Ohio State University 


Nominal Compounds in Germanic By Charles T Carr St, 
Andrews University Publications, No. XLI Oxford Uni- 
versity Press 1939. Pp xv + 497. 

This book treats of the nominal compounds in the Old Germanic 
dialects (Gothic, Old Norse, Old English, Old Saxon, Old High 
German and Old Frisian) It is not a mere compilation, but 
goes into the nature and chaiacter of the Germanic compounds 
thoroughly and comprehensively. 

After a brief introduction on the theory of the compound, the 
author discusses his theme under three mam divisions. 1 The 
Stock of Compounds in Gothic and West Germanic, subdivided 
into, a) Inter-Germanie Borrowings, b) The Primitive Germanic 
Compounds; c) Parallel and Independent Formations m the Ger-- 
manic Languages; d) The West Germanic Compounds, e) Parallel 
and Independent Formations m the West Germanic Languages. 
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The compounds under the last four subdivisions are tieated as the 
usual types of Copulatives, Determmatives and Exoeentrics. ’ The 
second mam division treats of the Structure of the Compounds, 
such as the types and their development, the Morphology, the Com- 
position Vowel, Secondary Compounds, Semantic Types, to which 
IS added a chapter on Intensifying Compounds and Composition 
SufiS-xes. The third mam division takes up the Germanic Com- 
pounds in Prose and Poetry, to which is also added a chapter on 
the Survival of Poetic Compounds in Middle English and Middle 
High German. Nominal compounds with an adverbial and pre- 
positional prefix and compound verbs are reserved for a later volume 
The book that Carr has presented is a worthy contribution and 
IS perhaps the first attempt to treat one branch of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family of languages exhaustively m the matter of nominal 
compounds. To be sure the compounds m the Germanic languages 
have an importance, particularly in alliterative verse, which is not 
shared by those in other branches of the Indo-European family. 
It IS a regrettable fact that we have as yet no history of Indo- 
European nominal composition, the lack of an exhaustive study 
of such compounds m Latin is especially deplorable. The reviewer 
believes that the more or less unsatisfactory chapter in Carr, page 
237 ff., on the ^ Second Part of the Compounds Declined Differently 
from the Simplex^ would have profited by such ^ Vorarbeiten^ 
Comments p 10, the form einchoran(ero) ^ anachoretarum ' of 
the Benedictiner Eegel was probably influenced by the past parti- 
ciple {ga)choran of {g(Jb)ch%usan , p. 68, Ime 8 from top (cf. also 
p 274, note 2) with regard to Vagdavercusiis cf Collitz, Das 
Schwache Pratenturrij p. 77, note 1 , p 70, s v. aurhgards, dogmatic 
statements such as here are frequently met with (cf. pp 72, 3 , 101, 
71) , p. 73, 2 originally rather a translation of regnum caelorum 
(cf. ISacTiXeia twv ovpavm ) , p 122, 11, cf Wissmann, Normna PosU 
verbaha^ p 115 ff , p. 148, 8 OHG muchomen, muqiiemo may be 
influenced by Latin novicius and advena, p 149, 2 OHG alenamo 
cf. Latin adj. ommnormn'is {ommnomvm ) ; p 170, line 7 from 
bottom, OHG munouga is probably a loan-translation from Latin 
nonoculuSy p 172, line 1 from bottom, MHG schaber-nach hardly 
belongs here (cf Gotze, Trubners DeiUsches Worterbuch) ^ p. 205, 
line 1 from top an anderwisa is perhaps to be deduced from 
geanderwisonne N I, 360, 5, line 16 from top, add erest-worden 
N. II, 449, 1 , p. 249, line 13 ff from bottom, cf . Stolz-Schmalz, 
Latemxsche GrammaUh, p 210, 4, p 288, the compound adjectives 
with -mod as the second element retain the stem vowel as those in 
-lie (cf. p. 296) , p 303, line 9 from top, eldi {eld%barn) is a plurale 
tantum, and retains the plural endmg % or is reduced from the gen. 
eldeo (cf pp. 313, 316, 458); line 15 from top, there is 

no form wurg'iscapu in Eelmnd 0 3692, the MS has uuurdg'iscapn, 
the stroke through the shaft of the is by a later hand; p. 317, 15 
the Eehand MSS usually write the two members of compounds 
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separately, it is also common practice in OHG MSS, 318, line 3 
fiom-* top, words are often wiitten separately, but with one mam 
stress, cl dceges eage = daisy, p. 324, line 6 from bottom, a goshawk 
IS hardly a ^ hawk like a goose, but a ^ hawk flown at geese ^ , p. 332, 
3 (cf 382, 4), the matter of old Geimamc tautological compounds 
is rathei difficult for us to-day to appraise coriectly, except perhaps 
where one element is a foreign woid, a tautological compound is 
often not simply one whose parts mean the same thing , the reviewer 
believes that the Goth felt piumagus as a ^ servant who is a boy ^ 
(cf. English ^man-servant, maid-servant^), despite the fact that 
Greek iraU is also rendered by magus ^ the latter could then be an 
ellipsis or a slavish translation. Likewise Old Saxon hemwunda 
(p 333) IS most likely more than a mere ^wound,^ it is a ^dan- 
gerous wound, a wound that might cause death,^ etc , p 357, line 
14 from bottom, the statement that ^ there seems to be no reason — 
why unmetgrot {Helmnd 3299, 4329) and unmethet {Hehand 
3437) should not be considered as compounds ^ is not correct m view 
of the metrical exigencies of alliterative poetry line 3299 thoh h%e 
si unmet grot is a B-verse (similarly 3437) and as such requires 
two words, line 4329 ferid unmet grot is a D-verse, and the phrase 
unmet grot could be written as one word, but there is no reason 
for such inconsistent writing, especially as the words are separated 
m the MSS , pages 398-401 To say that Notker was ^ apparently 
dissatisfied^ with his comings of new words to render his Latin 
original and for that reason varied them is difficult to prove It 
has been the reviewer^s habit to question new word-formations as 
original comings without some suggestion from the Latin. In many 
instances words and phrases in the commentaries are the source 
of a compound noun; p. 398, 12 ff., cf. Henrici, D%e Quellen von 
Nothers Fsalmen, pp 299-300, p. 399, line 7 from top, mtchel- 
werchunga probably suggested by magna fac%ens of the Commentary 
(cf Heniici, p. 86) , p. 3^99, line 11 from bottom, cf. Henrici, p, 353 
fsalmus qmppe cantus est for psalmosang, p. 399, line 9 from 
bottom, for frosang, cf. Henrici, p 87 laeta decantat , p 410, line 6 
from top, Iw getor probably suggested by porta avitatis, Henrici, 
p. 336 ; pages 423-448 It is a difficult, if not precarious, under- 
takmg to try to evaluate Old Germanic poetry, and particularly 
on 3ust one phase of that poetry, namely the compound nouns 
What a work may lose by non-adherence to the Old Tradition, it 
may gain in some other respect. The Hehand and Genesis are 
absolutely Christian m spirit and as such there may be a conscious 
attempt to avoid those very pomts which the Old English and 
Old Norse poets consider as essential elements of their style and 
^Weltanschauung,^ a fact that may bring with it an indifference 
to important characteristics when they add little or nothing to a 
new trend, which is, however, not yet able to divest itself of the 
old traditional practice entirely. Otfrid took this last step. On 
the other hand the Oynewulfian poetry is still in the grip of a 
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strong tradition^ which was lacking on the Continent. To say 
therefore that the Heliand has no synonymns terms for war is 
otiose, since warlike scenes are lacking and Christian ethics demands 
their suppression It had been already stated by Philostorgios that 
Wulfila had omitted the translation of the Boohs of Kmgs because 
they contained the history of wars This view is partially born 
out by Carres own remarks, p 448, 1 ff • It is in keeping with the 
sombre character of the poem and the poet’s predominant interest 
in evil and sm that he finds nine compounds to describe aspects of 
hell {haluwiUj ferndalUj helldor, helhgithwing, helhfiur, helhqrund, 
helhporta^ helhwik, helsid) In other words, the Heliand is no 
typical, Old Germanic epic, it is Christian, and one should not 
therefore over-emphasize the paucity of Germanic heroic concepts. 
Despite this failing, the Heliand has for the reviewer more Schwung^ 
than some of the Cynewulfian works Page 450, note 1, the view 
that the Heliand and Genesis were written by the same poet has 
not been entirely abandoned (cf Wilhelm Bruckner, Die altsachs- 
ische Genesis und der Heliand, das Werh eines DicMers, Berlin, 
1929). 

Misprints p 14, line 12 from top, read weroldwelo , p 28, line 
17 from bottom, correct ^ Eeallexikon ^ IV, 60, p 68, line 12 from 
fcop, read ^Schonfeld’ (cf. p. 274, note 2) , p 162, line 19 from 
top, read became for began, p 164, line 4 from bottom, read 
rd^a-putraSj son, p. 177, line 3 from bottom, read alfeibrennopher , 
p 302, line 6 from top, msert out after points, p. 322, line 5 from 
top, read sunhyne^p 349, line 16 from top, read WalhallUange, 
p. 382, line 15 from bottom, read galausida^ p. 384, line 5 from 
top, read gahugaweiiwops , p 409, footnote 1, read altlioch- 
deutschen,p 411, line 15 from bottom, read magnificentiaj’p 425, 
note 2, read Die Gruppe ist , p. 426, last line, read B-lines , p 460, 
line 11 from bottom, read: balesypes, p 5, line 5 from bottom, 
read TratSaywya?, p 155, line 7 from top, read TrevraSaKT^Xog , p. 
210, line 6 from top, read atfioppovaa, p 305, line 9 from bottom, 
read a\L7r6p<j>vpo<s ^ -p 355, line 3 from top, read 6XoKavT<Diia , -p 381, 
line 15 from bottom, read ct/ccOv, p 381, line 5 from bottom, read 
dvayxatov, p 381, line 1 from bottom, read (j>L\avTOL, p 382, line 1 
from top, read ^acTtA€tov,p 382, line 12 from top, read aakTri^eiv; 
p, 383, line 18 from bottom, read* wfx4>losy p. 383, line 2 from 
bottom, read* dXo/cavrw/Aa, p 383, note, read elBiokov, p 384, line 8 
from top, read xpevSo-, p 384, lines 10 and 11 from top, read: 
cvXoyta, p 384, lines 12 and 17 from top, read evayy^Xt^ecrOaL; p. 
384, line 14 from bottom, read aXXoyeu^^s, p 384, line 12 from 
bottom, read o^yyev?;? , p 384, line 3 from bottom, read <pp€va'jrar ^ ; 
p, 385, line 5 from top, read oiKoSecnroTT^s ; p 385, line 10 from top, 
read* oXiyoxpvxo^y p. 385, line 11 from top, read x^tpoTrotT^ros (this 
woid IS also wrongly accented in Streitberg’s Glossary) , p. 385, 
line 14 from bottom, read. p 385, line 11 from bottom, 

read* avroTTTiys, p. 385, line 3 from bottom, read, evepyeo-ta, p. 386, 

5 
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line 13 from top, read k^wos, p. 386, line 17 from top, read 
wji'o’os, p 386, line 1% from bottom, read KXri(ui. 

Edwaed H. Sehet 

George Washington University 


Fram Gnllparzer's Pohhcal Ideas and Du Jud%n von Toledo"' 
By Harold B H Lekz Published Privately. New York, 
1938 Y + 95 pp 

In view of the recent trend to regard Grillparzer as baioque, Dr 
Lenz^s careful analysis of his political ideas is a welcome bit of 
additional proof that on the basis of these ideas Grillpaizer was a 
humanist and a true son of Weimar The Lenz monograph consists 
of two parts. The first dealing with Gnllparzer^s conception of 
the state, was published in the Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXXVII (1938), No 2, the second dealing with 
Die Judin von Toledo which the author feels represents the acid 
test of the validity of the political key to Grillparzer’s works is 
published here for the first time 

Dr Lenz sets out to show that the poePs political views paralleled 
his Weltanschauung and that they are the most effective approach 
to his great creations.^^ (P 2) He shows GiillparzePs adheience 
to Josephinism and later to Weimarian classicism to have been the 
mainspring of his political ideas. To this he adds his love of 
Austria and more specifically of Vienna, as a strong force in Grill- 
parzePs life and work. Basing his conclusions largely on a brief 
analysis of the three Nachlass dramas, Libussa, Du Judin von 
Toledo and Bruderzwist in Halsburg, the author shows Grillparzer 
to have been a “pantheist and humanist, a devout disciple and 
original revaluator of the Weimar classicists, Goethe and Schiller.” 
(P. 29) He rejects the Nadler-Alker view of GriUparzer as baroque 
(Eoselieb too might be mentioned as holding this view) and accepts 
Cysarz^s evaluation of Grillparzer as the mediator between north 
and south, between Barock and humanism, who grew away from 
his Austrian heredity and adopted the ideals of humanism The 
mterpretation of Du Judin von Toledo differs from that of other 
Grillparzer commentators. Dr. Lenz sees in this drama neither the 
tragedy of the Jewess, nor a paean of the state, nor the development 
of a man, but rather “ the degradation of the individual (Alfonso) 
in the triumph of the state.” (P. 69) His analysis of the various 
characters whom he divides into the party of the Jewess and the 
party of the state, is very penetrating, even though this reviewer 
fails to see any evidence that the shallow Eahel feels “ a true love ” 
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for the king That Alfonso does not develop, but that, on the 
contrary, he loses some of the fine moral attributes of his person- 
ality, when he leans figuratively and, at the end, literally dn the 
opportunist Garceran, is the key to this new and well-documented 
study of Bie Judin. 

Dr Lenz’s book is a thoughtful and valid treatment of a difficult 
subject That he has been able to give an origmal and, to this 
reviewer, correct mterpretation of Die Judin in spite of the many 
studies made of this drama, is mdeed a gratifying contribution to 
the field of Grillparzer letters 

Dorothy Lasher-Schlitt 

Brooklyn College 


L%terary Cr%Uc%sm and Romantic Theory in the Worlc of Achim von 
Amim. By Heebert E Liedke New York Columbia Uni- 
versity Press 1937 x + 187 pp 

The discussion and evaluation of Achim von Arnim^s literary 
criticism^ which this treatise offers, is a welcome contribution to 
our knowledge of the theory of the younger Eomanticists. It is a 
meritorious task since it has heretofore been almost completely 
neglected and since it digests a widely scattered material, but it 
IS a diflScult undertaking since Amim^s views are often somewhat 
contradictory and not easily interpreted, owing to some peculiar 
indefiniteness,^^ which already Brentano criticised. 

With an extensive reading and a thorough knowledge of the 
field, Mr. Liedke presents his subject in nine well documented 
chapters, of which the fourth (The Heidelberg Circle) and the 
seventh (The Else of Nationalism) are perhaps the most important 
The fifth (Older Eomantic Contemporaries) and the sixth (Clas- 
sicism) show most clearly one marked weakness of the author^s 
technique, namely his chronological treatment of the subject which 
mingles biographical data, historical facts, and a theoretical dis- 
cussion of Arnim^s essays and reviews and thus results in constant 
repetitions and cross references It is apt to confuse the leader 
who IS at the end left without a systematic synthesis of Arnim^s 
literary theory, for neither the eighth (The Drift toward Realism) 
nor the ninth chapters (Arnim^s Position in the History of Criti- 
cism) supply a very extensive summary 

Some attempt should also have been made to analyse more 
closely in form and thought a few important critical specimens of 
Arnim^s essays, such as his folksong article, which to the uniniti- 
ated remains highly cryptic unless the allusions to his hidden focal 
idea (discussed in chapters I and III) are kept in mind. In this 
lack of lucidity and presupposition of basic philosophic thought 
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Ainim not iinfiequentlv lemiiids us of Friedrich SchlegeFs manner 
and the question arises whether he was not influenced m his be- 
ginnings by the oldei entices aphoristic style in spite of his 
(Arnim^s) antagonistic feeling 

The leviewer felt some doubt m legard to the following generali- 
zations 

P 118 ‘^Aimm did not have the ability [to write psychological no\els], 
to delve into the intiicacies of emotion and the life of the soul — Dolores, 
Novellen ’ 

P 152 “ These stories, like Tieck’s, are purged of fantastic caprice and 
tend to bear the imprint of realism ” — "No eapiice in Majoratsherren and 
Invalided 

P 152 ‘‘Arnim survived the War of Liberation only a few yeais” — 
1815 1831? 

P 167 ‘^Such a ‘Biedermeyei ’ (sic*) group had gathered around 
Varnhagen von Ense ” — Biedeimeier in RaheTs salon? 

The Index, conscientiously worked out and comprising, should 
include refeiences to genres and foims (i e sonnet, novel) Such 
strictuies notwithstanding, Mr Liedke^s book cannot be overlooked 
by students of Romantic theory. 

Ernst Feise 


BRIEF MENTION 


Dostoevshy's Unghsh Reputahon {1881-1986), By Helen 
Muchnic. Northampton, Massachusetts Smith College, 1938 
Pp VI 4" ^19 $.75. (Smith College Studies in Modern Lan- 

guages, Vol XX, Nos. 3 and 4 ) The history of a literary repu- 
tation mirrors the conscience of an age Nowhere is this more 
vividly revealed than in the Victorian reaction to the contmental 
realistic and naturalistic literary movements of the nineteenth 
centuiy Balzac, Baudelaire, Flaubert, Zola, Ibsen, Dostoevsky — 
one after the other — ^taunted the Victorian tradition with its 
troubled concern over problems of art and morality. The literature 
that brought the mantling blush to the maiden cheek caught 
Mrs. Grundy in her most inhibited and sensitive moods Before 
the turn of the century, she became a wiser and more tolerant 
person. 

Dostoevsky's literary reputation, to be sure, suffered less from 
the vituperative bombast heaped upon the earlier realists. The 
varied and elusive qualities of his work — his decency," ‘^^mysti- 
cism," humanitarianism ” also — softened the blows of his worst 
enemies Nevertheless it challenged sufficient controversy to pro- 
vide Miss Muchnic with fruitful material for her valuable investi- 
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gation of the temper of this transition period The early Victoiian 
issues, in modified form and with new phrases, are fought ’again 
from 1881-1936 Dostoevsky interested almost every important 
critic or novelist of these years Each found somewhere in him a 
convenient theme on which to play his own aesthetic variations 
Thus, although interesting for its own sake, Dostoevsky’s reputation 
provides ample material for the moral and intellectual history of 
the past fifty years 

The nature of this study requires steady quotation which might 
very well leave the non-specialist either dizzy or bored, but Miss 
Muchnic has quoted pointedly and paraphrased skilfully. The 
writing moves easily, at times dramatically Miss Muchnic works 
close to her material, but she never loses an opportunity to prove 
an essential point, to consider implications, and to suggest related 
problems for further study. The volume is completely documented 
(index, bibliography, references) The approach is careful, cau- 
tious, inclusive (contains American as well as English criticism) — 
a splendid example of modern scholarship in its painstaking effort 
to interpret as well as to reveal the facts of its research. 

CLABEIVCE E. DECKEE 

The Vmversity of Kansas City 


Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel^ volume two, The 
New World By Edward Godfrey Cox. Seattle . University of 
Washington, 1938 Pp. viii + 591 $3 (University of Washing- 

ton Publications in Language and Literature, 10.) Travel and 
Literature. By M. H. Braaksma. Groningen* Welters, 1938. 
Pp iv -f- 128. P, 2.50. Professor Cox has now published the sec- 
ond valuable volume of his immense guide to travel literature m 
English before 1800. In addition to listing voyages to the Ameri- 
cas and beyond, and voyages classed as military, naval, and ficti- 
tious, Mr. Cox throws in for good measure the names of treatises 
on geography, cartography, navigation, and the art of travel, and 
also of bibliographies and secondary works. He promises to take 
up next the books on travel in the British Isles 
Dr Braaksma^s book is an essay on the appraisal of travel litera- 
ture, taking for its material the writings of some English travelers 
to Persia, from Mandeville to Mr Dos Passes. The conclusion 
seems to be that travel literature is seldom good literature, bemg 
by nature largely dull and mechanical witness the contrast between 
Moner’s Ea]]i Bala (which I would myself call a great travel- 
book) and his more formal Journeys. Now it is well to have this 
critical discussion out in the open, and many readers will doubtless 
agree that travel literature is good only when it is exciting. This 
judgment must still seem to me like putting butter in the watch, 
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and not the best butter either Travel literature is by nature his- 
torical document. Its first function is necessarily to be informa- 
tive, dull or not. To ^udge it by its style alone is like calling Mr 
William Beebe a greater scientific writer than Darwin. The esthetic 
impiessionism of the book is matched by its historical impression- 
ism. One can haidly agree, for example, that Oiientalism is a mod- 
ern invention, when one remembers Megasthenes and the Alexan- 
der-legends, or the famous passage on East and West in Giraldus 
Cambrensis 

GEORGE B PARKS 

Washington JJmDersity, Saint Louts 


Essays and Studies^ by members of The English Association (U. 
P. Branch), Allahabad, 1938 Pp vi + 179. Price, Es 2/- This 
collection contains articles ranging m subject matter from medieval 
to modern. The paper on Walter De La Mare is perhaps the most 
sensitive and original, while two on Kipling — one acting as a whole- 
some coi recti ve for the ^^bard of the banjo attitude, the other an 
examination of the influence of social environment on the poefs 
bubble reputation — are the most convincing and the best 
executed, 

VARLBT LAKG 


Geschichte der englischen Liieratur von den Anfmgen his zur 
Gegenwari By Walter F. Sohirmer Halle, Saale : Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1937 Pp. vii + 679 EM 18. Professor Schirmer^s 
volume is as good a short history of English literature as we now 
have. It was written primarily for students, but makes profitable 
reading for specialists as well. The author divides his work into 
five books In the first of these (pp 1-44), he takes up the OB 
period, to which are devoted eight short chapters; in the first 
chapter he sketches the historical and cultural background of the 
period, in the second, the general characteristics of OE literature, 
m the other six, he considers the various genres cultivated during 
the period The other four books are subdivided with greater regard 
to chronology. Book ii (110 pp. in length) carries the story dovm 
to the death of Chaucer Books iii and iv (133 pp. each) cover 
the period from 1400 to 1800 Book v (138 pp.) takes up the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The last two books fall each into two parts , 
the first part (four chapters) of Book iv is devoted to the 17th, 
the second part (three chapters) to the 18th century; in Book v, 
the year 1830 serves as dividing line between the two parts It will 
be seen that Schirmer gives relatively more space to medieval times, 
and relatively less space to modern times, than is customary in 
English-speaking countries. He uses this space, on the whole, to 
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good advantage In particnlar he is to he commended for con- 
sidering literary monuments -written in Latin and French well 
as those -written in English. His general observations on political 
and cnltnial conditions^ however, often strike one as a bit out of 
date and sometimes he even falls into naivet6, as when he takes for 
histoiical fact (p, 48) a stoiy of the Golden Age which attached 
itself to the figure of William the Conqueror. 

K M. 


Some Romance Wo'ids of Arab'ic or Germanic Origin By Leslie 
Parker Brown. (The University of Southern California Romance 
Philology Senes, Vol. i ) Los Angeles, 1938. Pp. 68. Je regrette 
de ne pas pouvoir dire beaucoup de bien de cette collection d^articles 
etymologiques Pauteur n^est pas assez critique vis-a-vis de ses 
propres associations dhdees Denver Pesp alabar ^ loner ^ de la 
phrase Allah aJcbar ^Dieu est grand et dire de cette suggestion 
impossible dans une sorte de resume The one suggested here . . . 
is of an unusual type, but seems to be a possible explanation of the 
word trahit une faiblesse de ^ngement extraordinaire Pauteur ne 
s^est-il pas dit que, a ne pas parler des difficultes phonetiques, ^ dire 
allah ahbar^ devrait an moms donner "^alabar-ar^ Une des grandes 
tentations guettant Petymologiste, c^est, quand une proposition 
nouvelle s^est presentee k son esprit, de rabaisser celles qui ont 
pr6cM4 la sienne que M. Brown, qui ne salt pas r4sister a cette 
tentation, pese derechef les pro et les contra de son explication des 
verbes esp tapar^ fr. tapir par Parabe tabaq^ et de la traditionnelle 
dans RBW, s v. (germ.) Happu, Happ^an, ^^The final qaf drops 
off Pautorite sur laquelle s^appuie notre auteur est Baist (1889) — 
mais comment a un auteur ecnvant en 1938 le magistral volume de 
M. Steiger Contribucidn a la fonetica del hispano-Arabe ...” 
de 1932 (il n^est pas cite dans la bibliographie) pouvait-il ^chapper^ 
Eh bien, k la p. 210, M. Steiger 4carte prfcisement eomme douteux 
les cas de chute de -q arabe final en espagnol sur lesquels s^appuie 
M. Brown apres Baist trafi, zabra^ et a la p 217 il mentionne 
Pexplication d^esp fonda (> funduq) par Baist lui-meme (emprunt 
de Parabe de Palestine d travers le frangais^) De plus, esp. tala 
n^est plus expliqu6 par arabe tabaq dans la edition du REW 

(M Brown se sert encore de la 2^®“^®*) Toute sa construction sur 
la famille tap- s^4croule done 

Leo Spitzer 


Die Orundbegriffe der gesellschafthchen Welt in den WerTcen 
des Abbe Prevost By Walter Muller Marburg, 1938 Pp 100. 
This dissertation, submitted to the University of Marburg, has first 
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of all the meiit of passing briefly in review recent Pievost bibli- 
ogiaphy, particularly a certain numbei of German studies pub- 
lished since M Paul HazaicPs classic Etudes critiques sur Manon 
Lescauty of 1929 The author puts much emphasis upon the im- 
poitance of money m conflict with love as a fundamental charac- 
teristic of the society poitiayed by Prevost, and cites interesting 
passages in suppoit of his thesis, which is of couise not likely to be 
contested It conesponds obviously to the situation of Des Grieux 
in 1 elation to the pleasure-loving Manon. It corresponds also to 
the general tendencies of the time under the impetus of Law^s 
System,” and fits in with what we know of PrevosPs own early 
struggle for existence on the maigins of society m Prance, Holland, 
and England Dr Muller finds also that Chance, Fatality, not 
unnaturally, plays a large part in PievosPs Weltanschauung It is 
no doubt the fatality of a man who, all-too-often, had been unable to 
plan his course successfully in advance. The style of this mono- 
graph IS unfoitunately heavy, the content rather obvious, m sharp 
contrast to PrevosPs own clear, simple, and distinguished prose. 


The Ohio State University 
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John ihlion the Elder and Us Music By Ernest Brennecke, 
Jr NewYoik Columbia University Piess, 1938 Pp xvii 224 
$3 50. (Columbia Umveisity Studies in Musicology, No. 2.) 
Piofessor Brennecke’s book gives an excellent pictuie of 16th and 
17th century musical life in England besides throwing new light 
on J ohn Milton and his music. It is anothei bit of evidence prov- 
ing that the Puritans were fond of music From a stiictly musical 
point of view, the compositions by the father of the poet have merit 
and deserve to be heard in conceits of old music today 

G. E. P. Arkwright and Sir Frederick Budge — the one m 1900, 
the other in 1920 — studied the music of John Milton, Sr but this 
IS the first extended monograph of the man and his times It also 
adds materially to Sigmund Spaeth^s book which dealt with the 
sources and significance of the younger Milton^s knowledge of music. 
At the same time, Professor Brennecke has not discovered anything 
startlingly new and there is much we should still like to know if it 
could only be found. His second chapter, tracing Milton^s forty 
part In Nomine to that curious Polish Prince, Albertus Alasco, 
described in Camden^s Annales, London, 1625, is probable enough 
but by no means conclusive. Indeed, it is bafBing that there is so 
little certainty regarding the musical scrivener’s life for we are not 
even positive that he attended Christ Church. There are a few 
points which might have been expanded — ^for one thing the relation- 
ship of the Landgrave of Hesse and John Dowland. The 1643 and 
1652 publications of York Tune by Eichard Slatyer deserve a note, 
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the date of Tomkins’ Mitsica Deo Sacra should be 1668 not 1688 and 
it IS unfortunate that the reproduced title-page of Leighton’s Teares 
or Lamentations should have been made from the copy in the 
British Museum which has lines ruled all over it^ probably by an 
18th-century schoolboy. The author gives the impression that the 
term “ lepoits ” was common in England Actually this word seems 
to have been a Scotch expression as the elaborate contrapuntal 
settings of Daye^ Damon, Cosyn and Farnaby were never so des- 
cribed Finally, it is debatable whether the fanciful opening 
chapter A Day at Christ Church is necessary — particularly in a 
musicological series. The reader is considerably startled by Milton’s 
being made to shy a clod or two at a stray pig wallowing in the 
autumnal mud,” 

Aside from these few details, however. Professor Brennecke’s book 
is a most welcome addition, both to Milton scholars and musico- 
logists, the Columbia University Press is to be congratulated on 
the format. 

OAELETON SPRAGUE SMITH 

New York Public Library 


Induction io Tragedy A Study vn a Development of Form in 
Qorloduc/' The Spanish Tragedy’" and Titus Andronicus,” 
By Ho'WAei) Baker. University, Louisiana Louisiana State Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp x + ^48 $2 75 In this highly empirical 
discussion of aspects of early English tragedy Mr. Baker writes 
brightly and with an excited awareness of the thmgs he has observed 
Neveitheless, one tires of his book, for he habitually overplays and 
under-proves his points He carries to unwise lengths the thesis 
of Professor Willard Farnham^s wise book on The Medieval Derv' 
tage of Elizabethan Tragedy, arguing, for example, that English 
blank verse takes its source m the riming stanzas of Gavin Douglas’s 
Vergil-translation, that it became in Surrey’s hands ^'as good a 
line as the very good lines of Marlowe and Eyd, and in no way 
different from theirs,” and that the Senecan influence on pre- 
Shakespearean tragedy hardly exists One word is a good deal 
abused, the word ''foundational” This critic’s alert eye seizes 
upon a short bit in a play, labels it "foundational,” and builds 
thereupon a dogmatic theory of the play’s origin and character 
It is the method of putting in one’s thumb and pulling out a 
plum , and that is no way to prove the consistency of the pudding, 
in so complex a time as the Elizabethan Not that Mr Baker 
does not find a good many plums He does, and some of them are 
significant. One should read his book with thanks, and with 
wariness , for some one appears to have told Mr Baker that learned 
literature is dull, and in this volume he is mainly concerned to 
flutter the Volscians in Corioli 

TUCKER BROOKE 

Yale University 
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The Sonnets of W^lUam Shakespeare & Henry Wriothesley, 
ThirU Bail of Southampton Together with A Lover's Com- 
plaint " and The Phoenix & Turtle " Edited with an Introduction 
by Walter Thomson. Oxford Basil Blackwell, 1938 Pp 
Till + 200 12/6 Mr Thomson adds another to the honorable 

and melancholy gioiip of inteipreteis of Shakespeare^s Sonnets 
They are of the company of the Danaides, condemned forever to the 
task of making the liquid meaning of these poems rest m the leaky 
sieves of their hypotheses Non ragiomam di lor^ — or only briefly 
The first part of the long Introduction is devoted to the probably 
not very needful purpose of defending Shakespeare against Oscar 
Wilde, Samuel Butler and other allegers of homosexuality The 
second part explains how the editor, starting from the phrase 
mutual lender in Sonnet 125, has arrived at the conclusion that 
Shakespeare wrote precisely one hundred sonnets of the first group, 
while his friend Southampton wrote the other twenty-six, plus 
the entile senes on the Dark Women A Lover's Complaint and 
The Phoenix and the Turtle are woven mto the argument 

TUCKER BROOKE 

Yale Umveisi^ty 


Francis Thompson. By Pbderigo Olivero. Tianslation from 
the Italian text by Dante Milani. Torino S. Lattes, 1938. Pp. 
290. This professedly comprehensive treatment of Thompson's 
thought and literary technique was intended, presumably, to create 
an enthusiasm for the poet among Italian readers Its translation, 
not always idiomatic, can only be justified by a comparison with 
existing Thompson studies in English As an introduction to the 
poet, it IS inferior to MeynelFs Life of Fiancis Thompson (new 
edit , 1916) and the English version of Megroz’ Francis Thompson 
(1927) Professor Olivero supplemented these works by the ex- 
tensive use of two German dissertations, but he omits so much 
important material available even in his English sources that his 
work IS inadequate. The mtroductory Life omits such signifi- 
cant influences as the poePs early use of opium Half of the chapter 
on Metre consists of general but undeveloped statements, such 
as, ^^A wonderful variety of modulations, rhythms and cadences 
stands out in the polymetre of Sister Songs" (p 161) , the rest 
of the chapter is an expansion of the treatment of repetition found 
in Beacock^s Marburg dissertation, Francis Thompson (1912). Of 
Thompson’s exercise in blank verse, to mention one omission, he 
has not a word, The footnotes are not methodical enough to give 
a true indication of his debt to his sources. For instance, the 
chapter on Choice of Words ’’ is based almost entirely on Beacock’s 
analysis, but the first footnote appears after five pages of appar- 
ently original material. 
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The merits of the book spring chiefly from Professor Oliyero^s 
wide reading and his sensitive if somewhat uncritical appreaation 
of Thompson’s poetry The most valuable part of the book is the 
rather impressive list of possible sources and analogues m the 
ninth chapter. 

KERBY NEILL 

The Cathoho University of ArrCerica 


Hartmann von Aue Studien m einer Biographie. Von H. 
Spaenaat, Zweiter Band Halle Max Niemeyer, 1938. 150 

Seiten Rm 7 — Punf Jahre nach Erscheinen des im allgemeinen 
beifallig aufgenommenen ersten Bandes findet endlich Spamaays 
zweiter Band den Weg in die dflentlichkeit. Mit derselben Gedie- 
genheit, die fur den ersten Teil charakteristisch ist, fuhrt hier 
Spainaay die Blosslegung und Ergrundimg der Probleme nm Hart- 
mann welter Ihm ist es gegeben, alles bisher Erarbeitete und 
Geschaute einheitlich abzurunden und m kritischer Form uns 
vorzufuhien Bntstehungsgeschichte, Quellengeschichte, keltisehe 
Varianten, ethische Probleme, Stil usw. werden hier beim Armen 
Heinnch wie bei Iwein erschopfend behandelt und die zugehongen 
Theoiien vorsichtig gegeneinander abgewogen. Verbindende Li- 
nien werden zu JErek und Oregor gezogen und dabei Gehalt, 
Gestaltung, Stil, Sprache und Personifikationen tiefschurfend 
dargelegt Auch die Person des Dichters ist vorsichtig heraus- 
geschalt und seinem Bildungsgang, seiner Religion, semem Got- 
tesbegiiff je ein voiles Kapitel gewidmet. Eine unbedeutende 
Schwache tritt bei der Quellenbehandlung zutage. Wenn auch 
bei del synthetischen Behan dlung Iwe%ns das Yerhaltniss zu Ohres- 
tien befnedigend beleuchtet ist, wird doch der Infiltration fremder 
Sagenstofle gerade uber Chrestien zu wenig Beachtung geschenkt 
In Colregants Erzahlung z B. hatte man bei der Erwahnung der 
Vogel gerne die Heranziehung der Nav%gat%o S. Brandam als 
Quelle erwahnt gesehen, die uber die anglonormannische Bearbei- 
tung ernes Benedeit durch Chrestien kiar erkennbar ist Bmen ganz 
bedeutenden Weitzuwachs erfahrt das Buch durch die Beigabe einer 
Bibliographie, die sich auf fast 40 Seiten erstreckt und m leicht 
ubersiehtlicher Gruppierung an die 600 Nummern aufzuweisen hat. 
Trotzdem ist diese Bibliographie nicht erschopfend. Bei der 
sonst auffallenden Grundlichkeit des Verfassers wirkt es fast etwas 
befremdend, dass Beitrage amerikaniscbex Germanisten aTiffallend 
sparlicb genannt sind. Bin Blick in die betrefienden Zeitscnrirten 
hatte dem Verfasser eine nicht unbedeutende Ansbeute ergeben. 
Trotz dieses oflenbaren Versehens maeht die Bibliographie ailein 
schon das Buch fur jeden Germanisten unentbehrlieh. 


Eiinier College 


OABL SELMEB 
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The Development of Ameiican Social Comedy fioni 1787 to 
W36r By John Geoffeey Haetman Philadelphia, 1939 Pp. 
151 Despite Mr Hartmanns modest claims, this study does more 
than ^‘^piovide material foi the futuie social histoiian It sur- 
veys the entire 15 eld of Ameiican social comedy, from Tyler^s 
Conimst (178?) to Behrman’s End^of Snninicr (1936), and at- 
tempts to show its development as a reflection of changing social 
conditions Mr Hartman is not quite successful in defining social 
comedy, he seems to be perplexed by social satiie and social diama. 
That the American comedy of manners is still an evolving mode 
IS clear, but that its piesent temper, so full of uncomic impli- 
cations, IS necessarily inferior to that of Clyde Fitch is questionable 
Nor does it follow that since the male population of Ameiica is 
largely absorbed in business, the result has naturally been a more 
limited field for social comedy One of the values of this study 
IS its revelation that the field of Ameiican social comedy, for its 
compaiatively short histoiy, has been far from limited 

N. BKTLLION FAGIN 

The Johns Hopkins University 


England's Musical Poet, Tlomas Campion By Miles Merwin 
Kastendiecic New York Oxfoid University Press, 1938 Pp 
11 + 218 $3 50 Mr. Kastendieck has chosen a subject which well 

deserves detailed and illuminating treatment by a scholar versed 
m both poetry and music. He makes, to be sure, some claims for 
his book which are not entirely ;)ustified Othei scholars and 
teachers (notably J L Lowes) have for at least two decades, in 
more than one college class-room if not in print, emphasized the 
necessity of studying Elizabethan songs togethei with their music, 
and Mr Kastendieck exaggerates the ignorance and bewildeiment of 
previous ciitics on the subject Also tiie present reviewer emphati- 
cally does not agree that in the book the story of the marriage of 
words and music in Campion^s ayres has now been told as thoroughly 
as any creative process may be divulged (p 160). The book 
suffers, too, from marked deficiencies in style : unnecessary repeti- 
tions, frequent awkward and obscure sentences, and a plan which 
IS far fiom lucidly worked out The author establishes, however, 
several markedly interesting and sound points, such as the facts 
that Campion^s musical sense is closely related to his feeling for 
quantity in verse, that there is a general relationship between 
quantity in verse and the time-scheme of Elizabethan music, and 
that Campion^s melodies differ from such melodies as SchuberPs 
in being so intimately related to their words that they are not 
successful apart from them. Mr Kastendieck^s study is of service 
to students of literature and music, though it might have been of 
greater service than it is. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


It hravo all Poliev — fr cam^e — ^all Schamotte Dans la revue 

Woiter und Sachen” fondee par Meiinger et Meyer-Lubke et transform4e 
pai le directeui actuel, H Guntert, aussi bien au point de vue de la presen- 
tation exterieure des fascicules qu’a celui du contenu — elle poite inaiiiteiiant 
le sous-titie “Zeitschrift fur indogerm Sprachwissenschaft, VoUcsforschung 
und Kultmgeschiclite,” c"est-a dire elle a 4t4 "'mise au pas” — on trouve 
toujouis coinnie aupaiavant des articles de romanisants je distingue deux 
categoiies il y a les articles de Weltanschauung (p ex si E Winkler 
statue que les liiiguistes fiangais ne voient dans la langue qu’un moyeii de 
conittiunication, alors que les Allemands sentent un “ sprachlicli gestalteter 
ICosmos ”) et il y a des articles plus techniques Les premiers soiit indis- 
cutables, parce que le parti-pris nationaliste ou racial leui est eciit au 
front Parmi les seconds je signalerai les articles de M Krause — pour les 
r4futei le mot hravo — ^remonterait (d’apres M Krause, i, 303) au giec 
^pa^eioPj lat hrabxum * prime de victoire/ plus pi4cisement ^ un * hrahtus 
qui d4faignerait Tathlete combattant pour le d6\op de Ih le hravo, assassin 
soudoye, de la renaissance, qui se comparerait a Tall Fechthruderf Fechter 
^ bandit ’ Poui hx > v on rappelle Vital capxtxum > le fr rive de 

rahxes d’api4s Diez A lire ces parallMes, on douterait que TAllemagne 
ait une fois elev4 la phon4tique au rang cVune science un hrahlum (Vauteur 
<i soin de mettle le signe de la bri4vete sur le 5, mais de ne pas mdiquer la 
longueui de la voyelle x latine, issue de la diphthonguc grecque) est paral 
141is4 avec -pt- et avec (V4tymologie de Diez n’est, bien entendu, serieuse- 
ment soutenue par personne aujourd’hui) ’ Et le cote s4mantique’ on salt 
pouitant que Vit hravo est empiunt4 k Vesp hravo significant ‘feroce’ et 
que toute explication doit prendre son point de depart de la langue et de 
Vacceptiou oiiginaire Expliquer Vespagnolisme italien havo par du latin 
{hrahxum)f c’est comme expliquer le germamsme fran^ais nazx pai du 
latin (p ex nasus) ’ L’all Feclit'bruder etc vient d’ailleurs de feoliten, 
terme des artisans, “ mdem sie fechten von ihren Eechtspielen auf ihien 
AVandeibettel ubertrugen” (Kluge-Goetze), a done son engine dans des 
milieux tout ^ fait diff4ients de ceux de hravo 

Le mot ailemand Polxer ' contre-maltre de magons,^ ^ appareilleur,” qu’on 
avait expliqu4 auparavant par un parleur frangais, mexistant dans ce 
sens, seiait d'apr4s M Krause eii m4me temps deux etymons qui auraient 
converge lat hamulus (halxus), propose pai M A Klein, Deutsche Bau^ 
zextuvq, 1916, en vue de la variants Ballxer, + le latin polxtor ^cultivateur 
d'un champ qui jouit d’une partie du lendement’ Je ne vois pas comment 
un mot lalxiXf nullement conserve en roman, aurait pu se superposer k 
hamulus contamination suppose existence des deux termes qui se croisent 
Le fait que Goethe emploie la forme Polierer, n’est pas plus significatif 
que Vail Tape&xerer, qui a ajout4 le suffixe ailemand -er au mot d’em- 
prunt Tapezxer = fr* tapissxer (cette forme existe encore k Berlin tapsir), 
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et ne prom e nen pour l’e\istence d^un pohior Si Falter veiiait de polieren 
'poliFjJ i.i foime Pohacr devrait ^tie beaucoup plus repaiidue Je crois, 
sous benefice d’lnventaire, que la famille romane de ha j ulus suffit pour 
expliquer Palter M Kiause a des idees nebuleuses sur le cbangement de 
hapiluSf haliusyen lat inedie\al halhvuSf it haliio de meme que plus 
liaut pour hrahium, il ne se prononce pas sur 1 accent de hdhus et ne dit 
pas clairement qu’une ddnvation en -xvu^ donne Tit baltvOj et ajoutons-le, 
le fi batlli {souS‘batlhf sous-hatlleui ) qui sigmfie tout simplement ‘ad- 
nunistrateur ’ et pom lequel Godefioy donne un hatlher (attests une fois) 
avec le cbangement de sufSxe > -ter Von les dififerents sens de hajulus 
et hajul- zvus FEW I, 207 'regisseur, maiguilber, huissier, maitre-valet, 
mattre-beiger, employe comptable, intendant’ etc Ce n’est pas de Tita- 
lien, qui a eniprunte la famille de mots au francais (REW s v bajulus, 
baifulare), mais seulement de cette derm^re langue que le mot allemand 
pent venir Sur le bajulus du nioyen4ge v Susanne Eisenbeig, “Ge- 
schiclite des frz Verbums batller {<Cbajulare) ” (tMse de Munich, 1933), 
p 64, qui cite aussi d’apres Du Cange les bajuh attificum {argentariorum, 
mencscallarumf textatorum, macellatarum) ^ et I’angl bailiff ‘ jugc dans 
une corpoiation ’ qu’elle compaie au “ Gewerkschafsf ubrer ” model ne, 
coi respondant aux bajuh confratnae 
L’article de M Kiause sur le nom du coquillage 'came^ contient, sous 
une forme embrouill4e, quelques bonnes suggestions Comme le nom de 
la porcelame vient de celui d’un coquillage (Concha Veneris) dont on 
utilisait le nacre et comme on disait porcelame au XVI^^me si^cle de la 
poterie venant d’Orient, le cam6e (ital cameo) pouirait avoii son nom de 
lat chdma * came,' coquillage dont on aurait sculptd la valve. C’est 
une bonne id4e, seulement comment faire le pont entre le fr ohame (tel est 
le repr4sentant authentique de chuma), atteste depms le XVIi^mo 

sifecle (la forme game, que donne M K, m'est mconnue, in moms qu’il 
ne confonde la forme game attestde dans God s v gemme, jame et qui 
est soit une. graphic pour jamme soit un latimsme, v la forme gueme) et 
Fa fr du Xlllifeme siMe camaheus, qu'il faut interpi4ter camateu et 
auquel reconduit aussi Fesp camafeo*l Evidemment le radical de cMma 
convient bien, mais il faudrait rendre compte de la terminaison (-alos??) 

Le mot all Schamotte pour F ‘ argile rdfractaire ' est expliqud par ce 
m^me ohama (Fargile 4tant rendue plus rdsistante per le melange de frag- 
ments de porcelame et de coquillages) M K ne mentionne pas la forme 
chame fr et dit express4ment que le fr ne connatt pas le mot chamotte 
Mais il est pourtant 4vident que ^chamotte doit Itre une formation frangatse 
en -otte, tirde de chame et qu'on trouvera bien un jour dans les patois 
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